EVERY MAN 


HIS OWN GARDENER. 


JANUARY. 

WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PKEPARATIONS FOR EARLY CROPS. 

As early productions of several sorts of kitchen garden vege¬ 
tables are in,particular request, this is now the principal season 
to begin to make preparations in forwarding that business, 
whereby to raise the respective sorts required in early perfec¬ 
tion, both by means of hotbeds, and by culture in the natural 
ground. 

But as some particular sorts of the more tender species are to 
be obtained only by aid of hotbeds, such as cucumbers and 
melons; and others of more hardy nature, when in request in 
the earliest sea-son, require also the assistance of hotbeds, such 
as sallading, radishes, asparagus, kidneybeans, peas, &c.; that 
where it is required to have any of these productions as early 
as possible, should now proceed in forwarding, in preparation, 
the neces-sary supplies of hot dung, rich earth, and other requi¬ 
sites proper in their cultivation, by hotbeds accordingly, as 
' explained for each under its respective head. 

And for sevepd early natural crops in the full ground, should 
now prepare warm borders, and other similar compartments, in 
proper time for their reception, by manuring, where necessary, 
with proper dung, and giving a general good digging, ready 
for early peas, beans, radishes, spinach, &c.; and for the parti¬ 
culars of which, see each sort under its respective head, as 
observed above in the hotbed articles. 

EARLY CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 

As it is generally the ambitipn of most gardeners to elf'ri 
each other in the production of early- cucumbers, &c., all nece^ 
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sary preparations should be mahe this month for that purpose, 
Ijy preparing dung for l^otbeds, ^tn which to raise the plants; for 
they, being exotics of a very tender quality, require the aid of 
artificial heat under shelter of frames and glasses, until June 
or July, in this country. 

But by the aid of hotbeds, defended with frames and glasses, 
wc obtain early cucumbers, in young green fruit, lit to cut or 
gather in February, March, and April, &c., and ripe melons in 
May, June, and July. 

The proper sorts of cucumbers for the early crops are the 
early short prickly,—long green prickly ; and of which, the first 
sort sometimes comes earliest; but the last mentioned is con¬ 
siderably the finest fruit, and greatly preferal)le for general 
culture. 

And if early melons are also required, there are .several 
varieties of the fruit: the Cantaleupe is one of the best for its 
handsome growth, good size, and superior flavour; and is in 
much estimation. But it may also be proper to raise some o1 
the others for variety; the old llomana is a great bearer, come.-, 
early, but the fruit much .smaller, though well flavoured ; tlie 
Polignac is also a fine melon; but it may also be eligible to 
raise two, three, or more of the best approved different sorts. 

Observe, that in procuring these seeds for immediate sowing, 
both of cucumbers and melons, it is advisable to have those of 
two. three, or four years’ old, if possible, as the plants will 
generally show fruit sooner, as well as prove more fruitful, than 
those of new seeds, which are 9 j)t to run vigorously to vine, 
often advancing in considerable length before they .show a 
.single fruit. 

That when intended to raise cucumbers and melons early, 
provide a quantity of fresh horse stable dung, as explained be¬ 
low, wherewith to make a small hotbed for a seedbed, in whicii • 
to raise the plants to a proper growth for ridging out, or trans¬ 
planting into larger hotbeds next month, to remain to fruit; for 
this purpose a small bed for a one or two-light frame may be 
sulHcient, in which case a good cart load, of proper hot dung, 
or about twelve o’r fifteen large wheelbarrows full, will be 
enough for making a bed of proper dimensioiH for a one-light 
box, and so in proportion for a larger. 

Agreeably to these intimations, provide the requisite supply 
of r.ood horse stable dung from the dunghills in stable yards. 
Insisting of that forme^l of the moist stable litter'and 
.fjunging of the horses together, choosing that which is moder- 
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ately frcsli, moist, and full of heat, rejecting any very dry, 
long strawy, and exhausted parts, always preferring that which 
is of some lively, warm, steamy quality; and of wfiich take the 
long and short together as it occurs, in proper quantity, as 
al)ove. And being thus procured, proceed to making the hot¬ 
bed, or, previously to forming it into a bed, if the dung is rank, 
it would be proper to prepare it a little to an improved state, 
more successful for that purpose, by forking the whole up into 
a heap, mixing it well together: and let it thus remain eight, 
ten, or twelve days, to ferment equally, and for the rank steam 
and fierce beat to transpire or evaporate in some effectual de¬ 
gree, and by which time it will have acquired a proper tem¬ 
perament for making into a hotbed. 

Choose a place on which to make the hotbed, in a sheltered, 
dry part of the melon ground, fcc., open to the morning and 
■south sun j and it may be made either wholly on the surface of 
the ground, or in a shallow trench, of but from six to twelve 
inches deep, and four or five feet wide, according to the frame j 
but if made entirely on the surface, which is generally the most 
eligible method at this early season, it affords the opportunity 
of lining the sides of the bed with fresh hot dung quite down 
to the bottom, to augment the heat when it declines, and also 
prevents wet from settling about the bottom of the beds, as 
often happens when made in a trench, which chills the dung, 
and causes the heat soon to decay. 

Then, according to the size of the frame, mark out the 
dimensions of the bo<l, either on tlie ground or with four stakes, 
making an allowance for it to be two or three inches wider than 
the frame each way; this done, begin to make the bed accor¬ 
dingly, observing to shake and mix the dung well, as you lay 
i^ on the bed, and beat it down with the back of the fork, as 
’ you go on: but I would not advise treading it; for a bed which 
is trodden hard will not work so kindly, and be more liable to 
burn than that which is suffered to settle gradually of itself: in 
this manner proceed till the bed has arrived at the height of 
from four to five feet, which will not be too much; making an 
allowance for its settling six or eight inches, or more, in a week 
or fortnight’s time; but let it be full three feet high ; and as 
soon as finished, let the frame and glass be put on ; keep them 
close till the heat comes up, then raise the glass behind, that 
the steam may pass away. 

The next thing to be observed, is about earthing the bed 
which to sow the seed; and for which occasion, should have a 
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proper supply of rich, light, dry earth, or compost, ready at 
this season, under soine^iiry, dry shed, or hovel, covered at top 
to keep out ^ain, that the earth may be properly dry ; for if too 
moist or wet at this time, it would prove greatly detrimental, 
both to the growth of the seed and young plants, as well as be 
very apt to cake and burn at bottom, next the dung, by the 
strong heat of the bed: tlierefore observing, tliat for early hot¬ 
beds of cucumbers and melons, should generally deposit a 
necessary quantity of proper earth, under some cover, as above, 
either tlie beginning of winter, or at least a fortnight or three 
or four weeks previous to making the hotbed, in order to have 
it in tlie dry, mellow state above-mentioned, ready for immediate 
use when wanted. 

Three or four days after the bed is made, prepare to earth 
it, previously observing if it has settled unequally ; take off the 
frame and gla.ssos, and level any inequalities; make the surfaee 
smooth, put on the frame again, and then lay tlierein as much 
of the above-mentioned earth as will cover the whole top surface 
of the bed, about three or four inches thick ; then fill two, 
three, or more middling smallisli garden pots with more of the 
aforesaid rich earth, place them within the frame on the hotbed, 
put on the glass or glasses, and continue them till the e.arth in 
the pots is warm ; and wlien that is effected, sow the seeds in 
the pots, both of cucumbers and melons, eacli separately', more 
or less in eacli pot, according to the quantity of plants required ; 
but generally considerably more of cucumbers than melons, at 
this season, covering in the seeds about half an inch deep with 
the same earth. 

This done, place the pots towards the middle of the bed, 
plunging the bottom part a little into the earth, drawing some 
of the same up round each pot; at the same time, or in two or 
three days after, may sow a few seeds in the earth of the be5 
to have a diance both ways: but by sowing in pots, if the bed 
should heat too violently, as is sometimes unavoidably the case, 
the pots can be readily drawn up more or less, out of danger of 
burning the earth. .&c. therein; and thus the sowing in pots, in 
a new made hotbed, in full heat, may prove a greater advantage 
than sowing in the earth of the bed, with regard to mere pro¬ 
bable safety from burning. 

After sowing the seeds, put on the lights or glasses close; 
bu)*when the steam, from the heat of the bed, rises copiously, 
»ve it vent by rsusing one corner of the upper ends of the 
lights half an inch, or an inch; which is also necessary, in order 
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to prevent any burning tendency from the great heat of the bed 
in its early state. ’ , 

Continue now to cover the glasses of the hotbed every even- 
ing, about an hour at most, after the time of sunsetting, witli 
garden mats; and uncover them every morning, not sooner 
than between eight and nine o’clock, at this season -, and ob¬ 
serve, in covering up in the evening, that as the bed will at 
first have a strong heat and steam within the frame, it may bo 
advisable to cover only a single mat thick for the first three or 
four nights, as a thicker covering in the early state of the bed 
might be apt to occasion a too violent internal heat and steam 
of a burning nature; but as the great heat decreases, augment 
the covering, being careful not to suffer the ends of the mats to 
hang down considerably below the frame, over the sides of the 
bed, which would draw up a liurtful .strong steam from the 
dung, as well as confine the steam and heat too much, and keep 
the bed too stifliugly close from the external air, which would 
weaken the germination or sprouting of the seed, and the plants 
would come up weak, and of a sickly, yellowish hue : observe, 
therefore, these and the following precautions, in order both to 
prevent too great heat in the bed, and that the plants may rise 
with a proper degree of strength and healthful growth. 

Likewise observe, on the above considerations, that in cover¬ 
ing up, or applying the night covering of mats over the glasses, 
during the time the strong heat and steam continue in the be<l, 
it would be proper, when the mats are put on in the evening, 
to raise the upper ends of the glass or glasses half an inch, or a 
little more or less, occa-sionally, both to give vent to the inter¬ 
nal rank steam, and to admit a moderate degree of fresh air; 
and which may fasten one of the covering mats to hang down 
ajittle over the part where the lights are occasionally opened, 
'*to prevent the cutting external air from rushing immediately 
into the frame, especially after the plants are advancuig. 

Great care Is requisite, that the earth in the pots have not too 
much heat, for the bed is yet very hot, and therefore let the 
degree of internal heat in the bed be dsdly examined j and if 
anything of burning should appear, you can conveniently raise 
the pots’farther from the dung, from which the danger pro¬ 
ceeds, without disturbing the seeds or plants, and thereby pre¬ 
vent all injury from too much heat, provided you examine the 
bed every day, and give proper vent to tlie rank steam wi£Kin 
the frame, while of a burning quality. ■ ' 

In two, tjirce, or four days after the seed is sown, you may 
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expect the plants to appear; wlien it will be proper to admit 
fresh air to them, by raising the upper end of the glass a little 
every day: and if the earth in the pots appear dry, refresh it 
moderately with a little water that has .stood in the bed all 
night, just to take off the cold chill; applying it about eleven 
or twelve o’clock of the day, and principally only to the earth 
about the roots, not over the tops of the plants ; which done, 
shut down the glasses close for about half an hour or an hour; 
then open again a little, and shut close towards the evening; 
when continue to cover the glass every night with garden mats. 
And at this time also, if the heat of the bed is strong, raise the 
glass a little behind with a prop, when you cover up in the 
evening, to give vent to the steam; and nail a mat to hang 
down over the end of the glass that is raised, to break off the 
sharp edge of the external cold night air from the plants; but 
when the heat is more moderate, the glasses may be shut close 
every night, observing to uncover in proper time every moriu 
ing, to admit the essential benefit of the daylight, sun, and air 
to the plants ; being careful to continue the adimssion of fresh 
air at all opportunities in the daytime, to promote strength in 
the plants, otherwise they would run weak, and very long and 
feeble-shanked; raising the glass as before observed, and if 
windy or very sharp air, to hang a mat before the place, as 
above. 

On the day that the plants appear, sow a little more seed in 
the same bed, in the manner above-mentioned ; for the.se tender 
plants being liable to sufl’er by different causes at this season, it 
Ls proper, therefore, to sow a little seed at three different times 
in the same bed, at short intervals; for if one sowing should 
miscarry, another may succeed. 

When the plants, however, both of the first and succeeding 
sowings, are two, three, or four days old, they should bo' 
planted in small pots, which pots must be placed akso in the 
hotbed, in the manner following. 

Observe to fill the pots, the day before you intend to remove 
the plants, with some rich, dry earth, and set them within the 
frame till the next day, when the earth in the pots will be 
warm; then, proceeding to planting, take tlie plants carefully up 
in the seed pots, raising them with your finger, &c., with all the 
roots as entire as possible, and with as much of the earth as 
wiH readily adhere about the fibres; and thus, the pots of earth 
/being ready, and forming the* earth thereof a little concavely 
hollow a small depth, place the plants in the hollowed part of 
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the earth slopingly, with their roots towards the centre, and 
earth over their roots and stems, near an inch thick; observing, 
if cucumbers, to plant three plants in each pot; if*inelons, two 
plants in each pot will be sufficient; and if the earth is quite dry, 
give a very little water just to the roots of the plants only, and 
directly plunge the pots into the earth on the bed, close to one 
another, filling up all the spaces between with earth: and let 
every part of the bed within the frame be covered with as much 
earth as will prevent the rising of the rank steam immediately 
from the dung, wliich would destroy the plants. 

Be careful to examine tlie bed every day, to see that the 
roots of the plants do not receive too much heat: if anytliing 
like that appears, draw uj) the pots a little, or as far as you see 
ne<!essary for the preservation of the plants, replunging them 
iigain to their rims wlien the danger is over. 

Two or three days after planting, if the bed is in good con¬ 
dition, the plants will have taken root; though that is effected 
sometimes in twenty-four hours. 

Wlien the plants are fairly rooted, if the eartli appears dry, 
give them a little water in the warmest time of the day; and if 
the sun shines it will prove more beneficial: let tlie watering 
be occasionally repeated very moderately, according as the earth 
in the pots boeoines dry, and appears in want of a little inois- 
t\ire; and for tins purpose, always have some soft water set 
within the frame a few hours, to be ready to water the plants 
as you sliall see occasion; but always with very great cautious 
morleration at this season. , 

If there is now a brisk growing heat in the bed, you should, 
in order to ((reserve it as long as possible, apply some outward 
protection of long stable litter, straw, waste hay, or dried fern, 
round the sides of the bed, raising it by degrees round the out¬ 
rides of the frame. 

This will defend the beds from the cold piercing wind, heavy 
or driving rains, and snow, if either should happen ; for these, 
if suffered to come at the bed, would chill it, and cause a sud- 
den decay of the lieat, whereby the plants would certainly re¬ 
ceive a great check. 

If a. lively heat he kept up, you may admit air to tne plants 
every day, to strengthen tlieir growth, by tilting the glasses 'in 
proportion to tlie lieat of the bed, and temperature of the ex¬ 
ternal air: generally observing, in this case, that when ^lere 
liappens a sharp cold air, or ejutting .wind, it would still be 
advisable to nail a garden mat to the upper end of the glassed. 
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to hang down over the place wnere the air is admitted, sup¬ 
ported a little hollow or detached underneath, two or three 
inches fromtthe frame; and it will thus break off and prevent 
the cutting external air from entering immediately into the 
frame upon the plants, and at the same time admit a proper 
d^ree of mild fresh air to greater advantage; however, in calm, 
moderate weather, this precaution is not materially necessary. 

About a fortn^ht, or a little more or less time, sifter the bed 
is msule, you will carefully examine the heat thereof, to see if 
it wants augmentation; and when the heat begins to decline 
considerably, remove the temporary protection of straw, hay, 
or fern, from the front and back of the bed, if any was laid 
round it, as before advised; then apply a lining of fresh horse- 
dung, close to one or both sides, as it shall seem necessary, by 
the heat being less or more decreased; for a constant regular 
degree of internal heat must be supported, to resist the external 
cold, and continue the plants in a proper state of advancing 
growth: but if the heat is not greatly declined, it would be 
advisable to line only one side first, applying it to the back of 
the bed; an^ in a week or fortnight after, line the front, &c., 
forming the lining about twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
wide; but raise it very little higher than the dung of the bed, 
lest it throw in too much heat immediately to the earth and 
roots of the plants, covering the top with earth two inches 
thick, to preserve the heat, and prevent the rank steam of the 
new dung from coming up and entering into the frame, where 
it would prove destructive to tl\p plants; the lining will soon 
greatly revive the declining heat of the bed, and continue it in 
good condition a fortnight longer. 

Ten or twelve .kys after lining pne side, proceed as before, 
removing the protection of straw, litter, &c., if any, from the 
other side, and apply a lining of hot dung, as above; afterwardS 
to both ends; and these will again revive and augment the 
heat for another fortnight, or more. 

After performing the lining, if very cold, wet, or snowy 
weather prevail, it may be proper to lay a quantity of dry, long 
litter all around the general lining, which will protect the whole 
from driving cold runs and snow, and preserve the hea^of the 
bed in a fine growing temperature. 

By applying these }inings of hot dung in due time, and re- 
newj^g them as there shall be occasion, you may preserve the 
bed in a proper temperature oj heat, of sufficient duration to 
ilbntinue the plants in a free growing state in the same bed. 
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until of due size for ridging out into the larger hotbeds, finally 
to remain to produce their fruit. 

Observe, however, that where there is plenty of hot dung, 
and every proper convenience, you may, in order to forward 
the plants as much as possible, prepare a second hotbed, by way 
of nursery, about a fortnight after making the scedljed, in order 
to receive the plants therefrom in their pots, when the heat 
begins to decline, plunging the pots in tiie earth, as above 
directed; continuing to support the heat of this bed, as already 
explained, and in which the plants may be nursed and forward¬ 
ed, till they acquire a proper .size for tran.splanting finally into 
the fruiting hotbeds. See next month. 

When the plants have advanced in growth with their two 
first rough leaves, about two or three inches broad, and have 
pushed their two first running buds in the centre, or are a little 
advanced in the formation of one or two short runners, they 
are then of a proper size for ridging out into the large hotbeds, 
where they are finally to remain, which perform in proper time, 
according to the directions given in February, under the article 
Cucumbers. 

Hut in order to strengthen the plants in a more firm, stocky 
growth, and to promote a production of fruitful runners, each 
plant must be stopt (as the gardeners term it), or topped at the 
first or second joint: i. e. the top of the first advancing runner, 
when formed ui the centre like a small bud, should be pinched 
or cut oft' close to the joint, as directed, in February (which see), 
where the method of performiftg it is more fully explained. 

CAKE OF THE VARIOUS SORTS OF LETTUCES. 

If you have lettuce plants in frames, or under hoop-arches 
.defended with mats, let them enjoy the open air at all oppor¬ 
tunities, by taking the glasses, or other shelters, entirely off, 
when the weather is mild and dry. 

But in very wet weather, and when sharp cutting winds 
prevail, keep the glasses over them, observing, however, at suck 
tunes, to raise the lights or glasses behind, two or three inches 
in mild days, to admit air to the plants; for if they are kept 
too clos*e, they will be drawn up weak, and attain to but little 
perfection ; but let the glasses be close shut every cold night. 
In severe frosty weather, keep them close night and day, and 
cover the glasses with mats, or straw, , &c., both of nights,*and 
occasionally in the daytime, if n6 sun appears, and the frost is 
rieoroiisalso let the same care be observed to those under 
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hoop-arches; but let them have the full air in dry open 
weather. 

Or where* any Cos lottnce are pricked in a south border, 
close under the wall, &c., it would be advisable, in hard frost, 
to cover them as above. 

In the above lettuce, in general, pick off all decayed leaves 
when any appear, keep them always cleared from weeds; and 
destroy slugs, which often greatly»annoy lettuces; and in mild 
weather stir the surface of the earth between, which will much 
enliven the plants. 


SOWING LETTUCES. 

About the first or second week, or any time in this montli, 
if the weather is open, you may sow some green and white Cos 
lettuce, common cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch and CUicb 
kinds, &c., all on a warm border, under a south wall or pales, 
&c., a little sloping to the sun, sowing the seeds moderately 
thick at this' season, and raked lightly and evenly into the 
ground. 

Sow a little more of the same seed about the middle and 
latter end of this month, in order both to succeed the crops 
sown at the beginning, and as a substitute in case they should 
be cut oft' by the severity of the weather at this season of the 
year; but for the greater certainty of having a few forward 
lettuce, you may sow a little seed in a dry warm spot, de- 
fended with a frame, and put on the glasses occasionally; or 
sow some under hand-glasses. • 

But when required to raise some early lettuce as forward as 
possible, you may sow some green and white Cos kinds, in a 
slender hotbed under gla.sses, or occasional shelter of mats, for 
planting out early into warm borders; or the young plants m^ 
be greatly forwarded if pricked upon another hotbed nexf* 
month, and in March or April transplanted into the full ground. 

FORCING EARLY ASPARAGUS. 

Hotbeds for forcing a.sparagus may be made with success 
anytime this month, which will furnish young asparagus for 
the table next month, and in March. • 

Observing, for this occa.sion you must be furnished with 
plants that have been raised in the natural ground till of three 
or four years’ growth, of a proper size and strength to produce 
eligible crops of good-sized asparagus shoots, when planted in a 
hotbed •, and must be provided with plenty of good hot dung. 
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wherewith to make substantial hotbeds, two feet and a half or 
a yard lii{?h, and with proper large frames and glasses to place 
on the beds, and garden mats for covering of nighfs, &c. 

But for general particulars of the plants, and the necessary 
quantity, as well as of the hotbed, and other requisites, see the 
article Forcing Asparagus, in February, which is equally ap¬ 
plicable on the present occasion. 

SOWING IIADISUES. 

In the beginning, or any time this month, when the weather 
Is open, sow some short-topped radislies for an early crop, on a 
warm border, tliat lies well to the sun, under a wall or other 
fence; and about the middle or latter end of the month you 
may sow more of the .same sort, and some salmon radishes, to 
succeed the short tops. 

But you should not mix the seed of both sorts together, but 
let each sort be sown separate; for the short-topped kind will 
come into use sooner by a week than the salmon radish, even 
if both are sown at the same time; besides, the latter runs 
more to leaves than the former. 

The surest method is, to sow a little of the short-topped kind 
at least twice this montli: therefore, if you sow in the beginning 
or middle, sow some more towards the latter end of the month, 
in a similar warm situation 

Or towards the latter end of the month, if mild open wea¬ 
ther, may sow a larger supply of the short tops, for a more 
general crop ; and in which, if thought convenient, may scatter 
a small sprinkling, either of carrots or round-leaved spinach and 
lettuce, to come in after the radishes are drawn off; though, as 
it is advisable to sow the radishes pretty thick at this season, it 
^ jvould be rather more eligible to sow them entirely alone, with¬ 
out intermixture of any other crops. 

You .should sow the radish seeds pretty thick at this season; 
for when the plants begin to appear, the weather, if it should 
prove sharp, will cut off some, and the birds too, being apt to 
attack them, will destroy many: sow the seed evenly over the 
.surface, and either rake it in with a large wide-toothed rake, 
or, if Jown in beds, cover it with line earth from the alleys, 
half an inch deep: then observing, e.specially in appearance of 
frost, or even in mild weather, it will be of much advantage to 
spread .some clean, dry straw, or dry, long litter, over th^sur- 
face, two inches thick, which will keep the ground warm, resist 
the frost, and greatly forward the germination of the seed. 
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Likewise when the plants begin to come up, continue to 
protect them from the frost and birds, by spreading straw, &c., 
as above, dry fern, or large garden mats, over the surface, to 
remain till they are fairly above ground, then uncovered every 
mild day, covered at night, and always when frosty weather; 
using a pitchfork, &c., in spreading on tlie straw covering, and 
a light wooden or other rake to draw it off into the alleys, 
where it must be permitted to lie, to be ready to spread over 
the plants every night, and even in the day, when there is oc¬ 
casion, on account of severe frost, wliich, however, should always 
be done every evening, especially when there is an appearance 
of frost, but must be taken off every day in mild weather; 
which work of covering early radishes should be continued oc¬ 
casionally, until the plants are advanced at least two or three 
weeks more in growth, according to the temperature of the 
.season; or generally till they have formed the second or rough 
leaves in the centre in the course of the following month ; but 
in default of litter or straw for this purpose, may cover with 
garden mats, first having a quantity of wooden pegs stuck into 
the ground slantways, two inches above the surface, to keep 
the mats a little detached from the radishes: both of which 
methods of covering early radishes are the general practice of 
the London gardeners, who thereby have them ready to draw 
for market plentifully in March. 

But in order to have radishes as early as possible, recourse 
may be had to the assistance of hotbeds; therefore, any time 
in this month, make a moderate hotbed for one or more garden 
frames, of only about two feet depth of dung, sufficient jusf to 
promote the early germination of the seed, and forward the 
plants moderately, without running them up long-shanked, &c. 
When the bed is made, set on the frame; lay in about siv 
inches’ depth of good light garden earth; then having some -seed 
of the best early dwarf short-topped radish, sow it evenly on 
the surface, press it into the earth with the back of a spade, and 
cover it half an inch deep with light mould, and put on the 
glasses. 

When the plants appear, give them a large share of air, either 
by taking the glasses, &c., entirely off in open mild weather, or 
tilting them up high at one end, as the weather shall permit, 
otheiSfise they will draw or run up long-shanked, and be 
spoiKd; and rfter the plants have been up a few days, thin 
them regularly with your hand,*where they stand too thick, and 
leave ffie strongest plants standing not less than an inch asunder. 
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Support a gentle heat in the bed, when it declines, by applying 
a moderate lining of hot dung. 

Some of the same seed may be sown on a warm ’spot in the 
common ground, and covered with a frame, or awning, &c. 
Tliese will come in at a very acceptable season. 

CARROTS. 

If the weather is open and dry about the beginning, or any 
time of this month, let a warm spot of ground be prepared for 
a few early carrots : dig the ground a full spade deep, and break 
tlie earth well a.s you go on. 

But tills is only intended for a few to come in a little before 
the general crop; therefore, only a small compartment of 
ground .should be prepared for this purpose. Choose a dry 
mild day to .sow the seed, and let it Ik* raked in as soon as sown. 

In some families young carrots are required as early as pos¬ 
sible, and tliey may be forwarded by sowing the seed in a 
moderate hotbed. 

Make the hotlicd about two feet tliick of dung, and procure 
some light, ricti, dry earth, wliich lay six inches thick on the 
Iiwl. Sow the seed tliinly on the surface, and cover it with the 
same kind of earth a quarter of an incti deep. 

When the plants come up, let them enjoy the free air in 
mild weather, and cover them in cold nights, whilst young; and 
when an inch or two high, thin them to about three inches 
asunder; and you will thus have young spring carrots for 
drawing in April and May. • 


SPIN.ACH. 

Anv time in this month, if open weather, you may sow a 
^ Jittle spinach to come in early in the spring; at which time it 
will be very acceptable in most families. The smooth-seeded, 
or round-leaved kind, is the best to sow at this season, for early 
spring and summer spinach in April and May, the leaves being 
large, more thick and succulent than the triangular spinach; 
though, as the latter i.s hardiest, it may be proper to sow also 
some of that sort at this early season. 

The’first seed mky be sown about the beginning of thb 
month, end a iittie more about the middle or towards the latter 
end, in order to be more certain of a crop, and to have a 
regular succession; sow it either broad-raist, and rake it i», or 
in flat shallow drills, drawn with h hoe, an inch deep and a foot 
asunder, or in drills between rows of early beans. Or cabbages, 8cc. 
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SMALL SAL.\DING. 

Make a slight hotbed, in whicli to sow the different sorts of 
small salading, that will not now endure the open air at this 
sea-son of the year, such as cresses, mustard, radish, and rape, 
to cut while young. 

The hotbed for these seeds need not be more than about 
eighteen inches or two feet thick of dung, and must be covered 
with a frame and glasses. The earth must be light and dry, 
and laid about four to live or six incties thick on the bed; then 
either lot small shallow flat drills be drawn from the Jiack to 
the front of the bed; sow the seed therein, ciu'h sort sepa¬ 
rately. and very thick, covering them not more than a quarter 
of an inch deep with earth ; or if but just covered is suflicient, 
and the plants will rise more expeditious and regular; or the 
seed may be sown thick all over the surface of the bed, eacli 
.sort separate; smooth it down with the spade, then sift as 
much light earth over as will just cover it, as above observed, 
and directly put on the glasses: or, in want of frames ami 
lights, may u.se hand-glasses, observing in general to cover the 
glasses every night, and severe frosty weather, with mats or 
straw, litter, &c. 

As soon as the plants appear, give them air plentifully, by 
raising the glasses on props; otherwise tliey will mould or fog, 
and s{H)tl as fast as they come up. 

It must be remembered, tliat’where a regular succession of 
the.se small herh.s is required for salad, should repeat the .sow¬ 
ings, at least once a fortnight. 

If you have not hot dung to .-.pare to make Itotbcds for this 
purpose, may sow in a sloping bed of natural earth, uiider ,^ 
shallow garden frame, covered with glasses : allotting for this 
occasion some warm compartments of rich earth in the full sun : 
preparing it in a sloping manner fronting the south, a foot 
Higher on the north side than in front. Set a frame thereon, 
sinking the back part, )kc., so as to have the wliolc surface of 
the earth within six or eight inches of tic glasses; sow the 
salading, put on the glasses, covering them of nights ^nd bad 
weather, as above, and you need not doubt of success; though, 
generally, in severe frosty weather, a liotbed will always prove 
th^most effectually successful on this occasion. 
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MINT, TANSY, Ac. 

Make a small hotbe4 for some inin^ when it is "required at 
an early season in young green shoots, for salads and mint 
sauce, Jtc. A bed for a small or middling garden frame, of one 
or two lights, may be sufficient for supply of a moderate family; 
but where larger supplies are required, have the hotbed more 
extensive in proportion, and in general about two feet thick of 
dung; tlien set on tlie frame, and lay about four or five inches’ 
depth of eartli on the bed, ready for planting. 

Then having some roots of common spear-mint, place them 
upon the surface, pretty tltick, and cover tliem with earth about 
an incli and a half detrp; or may place tlie roots in drills, and 
draw the earth over them. 

The mint will appear in about a week or fortnight, and will 
be in fine order for mint .sauce, Ac., and either to use alone as 
a salad, or to mix among other small herbs. 

By the same moans may obtain green tansy and tarragon. 

r.ARSLEY. 

Sow some par.sley-seed, if open weatlicr, about the middle, 
or towards the latter end of this month. 

There being two sorts, the common plain-leaved, and the 
curled-leaved, the latter is preferable, the leaves being large, 
thick, and bushy, and is in much request for garnish to dishes, 
tliough both sorts are eligible as pot-lierbs, &c. Let the seeds 
bo sown, each sort separate, in ^ny dry ground, in shallow drills 
nine inches iLsunder, and covered in with earth about a quarter 
of an inch deep. 

Or these seeds may be sown in a single drill along the edges 
of the kitchen garden quarters or borders. 

As this seed sometimes lies five or six weeks before it grows, 
that which is sown now will be forwarding in vegetation, to 
come up soon in the spring. 

CAtd.lFI.OWEHS. 

Look over, in open weather, the frames of cauliflower plants 
which Hiere raised and planted in frames last autumn for pro¬ 
tection in winter, to plant out in spring for the principal sum¬ 
mer crops : and lyhere withereil or ditinaged leaves appear, let 
them be picked off, and suffer no weeds to grow among thpm, 
and stir the surface gently betjv'een, which will enliven and 
cherish the plants. 
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In open weather, let the plants have plenty of air every day, 
by raising the glasses, or by taking them entirely off when the 
weather is fnild and dry < but generally continue the glasses 
over in rainy weather: and keep them close down every cold 
night, and do not open them at all in frosty weather. 

In very severe weather, cover the glasses every night with 
mats, straw, or fern, &c.; also, if there be occasion, in the 
daytime, in very rigorous frost, and no sun j likewise, in such 
weather, lay some litter round the outsides of the frame, for 
this will be very serviceable in preventing the frost from enter¬ 
ing at the sides. 

Cauliflowers under hand or bell-glasses must also have air 
every mild day, by raising the glasses two or three inches on 
the ivarmest side; in sharp weather keep them close; in severe 
frost lay some litter round each gla.ss; this will protect the 
plants greatly: but in mild dry weather the glasses may be 
taken off every day for four or five hours; and in quite mild 
weather, let the glasses remain tilted also in nights, to admit 
full air, to prevent their drawing up weak, or running into 
flower, at an improper growth; but they must be kept close 
jevery cold night. 

As slugs often annoy these plants in mild winters, you 
should search for them occasionally, to prevent their depreda¬ 
tions. 

You may now sow a small portion of cauliflower seed towards 
;the end of this month, in a hotbed, to succeed the winter- 
Standmg plants, or as occasional«ubstitutes, in case these should 
|be killed by the frost, or that none were raised last autumn to 
istand the winter, as above. See February. 

PLANTING OUT CABBAGE PLANTS. 

, , When the weather is open, prepare some ground for cabb^jp 
]^snts; let some rotten dung be laid on the ground, whicli 
{Should be well dug one spade deep, and the dung properly 
.buried in the bottom of the trenches. 

, Towards the latter end of the month, if the weather is mild 
;and the plants strong, a moderate quantity may be transplanted, 
‘observing to plant them about two feet and a half asunder, or 
'some only half that distance when designing to cut the cabbages 
while young, in a thinning order. 

■ *rhe sugar-losf,-early Yorkshire, and Battersea cabbage, are, 
proper for this season; but any of the larger sorts may l^ewise 
be planted at this time. 
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Towards the latter end of the month make good the plar.ts 
in the former plantations that have been destroyed by the 
severity of the weather and the vermin. * 

On the ground where cabbages are planted now or in the 
spring, if you are stinted for ground, you may sow a small crop 
of spinach in .single drills between the wider rows: which, if 
sown now, will be fit to gather off in April and May. 

TRANSPLANTING CABBAGES, Sec. FOR SEED. 

Tbansplantixg cabbages and savoys, &c. for seed: this work 
should be done generally in November or December: but 
where it was omitted in these months, it may still be done: if the 
weather will permit, let it be done in the beginning of the month. 

The method of prepwiring and planting them is this:— 

For the purpose of saving seed, let some of tlie largest and 
best full-grown cabbages, tiC. be taken up in a mild dry day, 
!uid divest them of the large outer leaves: and if they appear" 
wet, placs; them with the heads downward a day or two, to 
drain off any moisture before planted, to prevent their rotting; 
or, ill (h'faiilt of full c.abbages, may use cabbage stalks, furnished 
witli good full heads of .strong .sprouts, as they will answer the 
same purjiose, both in regard to tlie goodness of the seed and 
its iiroduee. 

Let a dry open compartment of ground, exposed to the full 
sun and free air, be cho.scn for planting them; and the readiest 
method is to plant them in trenches, as you dig the ground: 
and the plants should be allowed two or three feet distance 
each way. 

Dig tlie ground a full spade deep, and keep the trenches 
cle.ir and wide. When you have advanced with the digging 
two feet from the end, then with tlic spade cut the edge of the 
tfl*nch oven on the side that is dug, and somewhat perpendi* ■ 
cularly downward to the bottom : then set tlie cabbages in the 
trench, in a similar po.silion, close to the dug ground, and 'two 
feet asunder, with the bottom of their heads a little within the 
surface: and Itaving plantetl one row, proceed again with the 
digging, laying the ground against their stalks and roots, and 
round the bottom of each head; continuing with the digging 
till advanced two or three feet from the row of plants j then 
prepare the trench as before, and plant another row in the same 
manner, and so proceed till the whole is planted. They wiM 
shoot up into st^ks in the spring, for flower and seed, whiob 
will ripen in August following. 
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EARTHING UP CKLERV. 

When “tlie weather is open, take advantage of a dry day, be¬ 
fore setting in of frost, to earth up such celery that requires it 
in’ being advanced to some considerable length above the 
ground. 

Let the earth be well broken, and laid up to the plants lightly, 
that they may not be broken down or bruised, raising the earth 
very near the top of the plants: for if severe frosts set in, it 
would destroy, or at legist greatly damage, such parts as are 
above ground, which, if of any considerable length, and happen 
to be killed by the weather, would occasion a great part of that 
within the earth to decay or rot downward. 

In some families those plants are required every day; but if 
the ground is frozen hard, you cannot easily take them iqi: 
therefore, at the approach of severe weather, either cover some 
of the rows with dry long titter, which will prevent the ground 
from being frozen, and will also protect the plants; or, at the 
approach pf severe weather, there may, for the service of a 
family, be a quantity of the plants taken np in a dry day : carry 
them into some sheltered place, and there lay them in dry cartli 
or sand, as far as their white or blanched part. 

In dry open wciither let some of the best full grown endivrs 
he prepared for blanching, taking opportunity of a dry day, 
when tlie plants are also dry, and tie the leaves of each plant 
together; they will be blanclied for use in a fortnight, proper 
for salads, soups, stewing, &c. 

Likewise may transplant or plunge endive into a raisi’d 
sloping ridge or*bank of <lry earth, for blanching more securely 
from wet or frost, by which the endive, in blanching, Ls of^ii 
apt to rot at this season, when tied up as it remains in tlTitw, 
common level ground; though the plants are not always secure, 
even when laid into a raised ridge or bank of earth, unless 
under cover of some shelter from the weather i however, a 
quantity may be tried different ways, occasionally, for the sup. 
ply of a family. 

One method is, to prepare, in a dry warm situation, a raised 
ridge or bank of light loose earth, as dry as possible, fronting 
the sun, two or three feet high, the front in a steep slope, to 
n»n off the falling rmn, Xic.; then, drawing up a quantity of 
full grown endive in a dry day, and if rather wet in the heart, 
place them, top downward, in a covered dry place for a day or 
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two, to drain off the moisture; this done, proceed to deposit 
tlie endive into the steep sloping side of the bank of earth, 
{fathering or tying the leaves of each pjant up close‘together, 
and plunge them horizontally into the earth, moderately close 
to one another, so as tiic ridge may contain a sullicient quantity. 

After being thus deposited, give occasional protection from 
frost, snow, and heavy rains, either by placing a frame, &c. 
over, or a thick covering of long straw litter -, and thus the 
endive will sometimes blanch in tolerable perfection. 

Or, for the greater certainty of blanching and preserving 
good endive at this season, there may be laid a quantity of light 
dry earth, or sand, info any dry shed, or other covered place, 
in a high ridge or round heap, and so bury the endive therein, 
•Vi above; or lay some dry earth, or old tan, in a deep garden 
frame, in a ridge, and in which plunge your endive; and when 
the weather is frosty or wet, the glas.ses may be put on, and 
other covering if necessary; hy tliis method you may obtain 
good endive in the severest season, provided care be taken to 
lay in a <inantity at the first appearance of hard frosts. One 
frame will contain a great many plants. 

But with resiiect to the endive that is growing in the open 
ground, it is proper, in severe frosty weather, to cover some of 
the best plants, with any kind of dry long litter ; but must be 
immediately removed in mild weather, to prevent putrefaction. 


BEANS. 

• 

Is- the beginning of this month, if the w'eiither is open, let 
.some ground be got ready for a main crop of broad beans. The 
principal large sorts are. 

Sandwich bean, toker he.an, Windsor bean, broad Spanish 
pb^i, broad long-podded bean. 

The Sandwich bean is an excellent sort, and may be planted 
the first w<!ek in this month, if the weather permits; also the 
toker bean, which is very tine, and a good bearer. Let the 
rows bo three feet dustant from each otlier, and set the beans 
either by a bliint-cnded dibble two or three inches deep, or 
drill them.in that depth, and about three or four inches asunder 
in the rows. 

Some Windsor beans may be planted about the same time ; 
and the first main crop may be planfeil about the middle, pr 
towards the latter end of the montl). Let the rows be a yard 
•sunder, and plant the beans four or five inches apart in the 
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rows, as the plants of this sort grow very strong, and should 
have good room for their growth. 

You rftay, however,, in this month, plant also the broad 
Spanish, long-podded, or any sort of garden beans that are 
most approved of, either for family use or market. And if some 
small early Ms^pizan or Lisbon beans were not planted before 
Christmas,' or have suffered by the frost, let some more of the 
same kinds be now planted the first opportunity of mild open 
weather; either planted'in rows two or three feet asunder, 
where they are to remain, or some sown thick in a bed, or part 
of a warm border, under a frame, &c., for transplanting.—See 
October and November. 

Or in case of a deficiency of the above early beans, either in 
being cut off by the frost, or that none were planted, may now 
sow some thick together, either in a hotbed, to forward them 
for early transplanting, the bed defended with a frame and 
glasses, or covered occasionally with an awning of mats, &c., in 
severe weather: and thus will be forwarded two or three weeks 
before those now planted at once in the natural ground ; giving 
the plants, when come up, full air in all open weather; and 
when they .are advanced one or two inches in growth, transpbint 
them into a warm soutli .situation, when the weather is mild, 
planting them in rows two feet and a half a.sunder. 

Or where there is the convenience of a hothouse, fkc., you 
may sow some thick in a large wide garden pot or two placed 
therein: and when the beans are come up about an inch in 
growth, inure them by degrees every mild day to the full air, 
to harden them for transplanting, as above. 

SOWING PEAS. 

Let some hotspur peas be sown the beginning of this month, 
for a full crop, on a warm piece ol ground, to succeed the same^ 
sorts which were sown in November and December: the sorts 
are, 

Charlton hotspur. Golden hotspur. Beading hotspur. Mas¬ 
ters' hotspur. 

But the first two are the earliest, and the others are excellent 
fine peas, long pods, and good bearers, and proper to succeed 
them. Sow each sort in rows, two feet and half asunder; but 
if you intend to set sticks to them, to climb upon for support, 
let the rows be three feet distance. 

At the same time, also, j»u may sow the first crop of mar- 
row-fat peas, and they will succeed the hotspurs; for they will 
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come into bearing as the others go oif. This pea is much ad¬ 
mired in most families: but the dwarf-marrowfat is the proper- 
est for sowing at this season; observing, if you intfflid to set 
sticks for these peas to run or climb upon for support, sow 
them in rows full four feet distant from each other; but if no 
sticks are intended, three feet and 'a half will be quite sufficient. 

For a general list of peas, see the catalogue of the kitchen 
plants at the end of the book, any of which may also be sown 
in open weather. 

Where a few early peas are particularly required in the most 
early season, they may be obtained by either sowing some in a 
hotbed to remain, or rather for transplanting from that into 
another j or some young pea-plants, as arc now advanced an 
inch or two in growth, may be transplanted into a hotbed. 

Either of which methods should be performed the beginning 
of the montli, if tlie weather permits: though the sowing in a 
hotbed may be done in any weather, or also young pea-plants 
transplanted from a raising hotbed finally into a larger; ob¬ 
serving, generally, for either method, to liave the early dwarf 
frame peas, either sown in a larger hotbed, in cross-rows from 
the back to the front, to remain, or rather more eligibly sown 
thick on a smaller hotbed, for transplanting into a larger one 
when aliout an inch or two high ; or if any of the early forward 
sown peas, either in a bed, warm border, &c., are now of simi¬ 
lar proper growtli, some may be transplanted into a hotbed, as 
above, to remain for production; or some might be expedi¬ 
tiously raised, sown in pots in a hothouse, for transplanting in 
• the same manner; or occasionally raised early in a bed of 
natural earth, defended with frames and glasses; or in a warm 
.south border, in a row close under the wall, and transplanted 
into a hotbed. 

, * Or some early peas may be sown in large pots, or young 
plants, a.s above, transplanted therein to remain, and placed in 
a forcing-house, or stove, &c.; or may also sow or plant some 
dwarf sorts in the borders of a fruit forcing-house. 

EAUTHINO UP PEAS .AND BEANS. 

Ir you have peas and beans already up, in the natural 
ground, one, two, or three inches high, or more, take advan¬ 
tage of a dry day, when the surface of the ground is dry, and 
draw some earth up to their stems. 

This should not be omitted, for^it will strengthen and for¬ 
ward the plants, and protect them greatly from the frost. 
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ARTICHOKES. 

Artichokes, if not l^ded up before, should not be neglecteil 
any longer, except tlie severity of the frost prevents it; in 
which case, a.s these plants are liable to suffer greatly by rigor¬ 
ous weather, it is advisable to give some temporary protection, 
first clearing away the decayed and large old leaves, then apply 
a good thick covering of long, dry, strawy dung or nuilchy 
litter, close about each plant: but if open weather, it would he 
most expedient to land them up; observing, preparatory to thi.s, 
to cut away all the large and decayed old leaves close to the 
ground, then dig between, and earth up the plants, as in 
November and December. 

But the work of landing up artichokes should generally be 
performed in November or December ; for which see the work 
of those months. It should never be omitted ; for it Ls the 
most general effective method of preserving the plants in severe 
winters. 

And after they are landed, if the frost should prove very 
severe, it will also be proper to lay light dry mulch, or long 
litter over the rows; if the plants are of the true globe sort, 
too great care cannot be taken to preserve them ; for sometimes 
a severe winter makes a gre.at havock among them ; and, in 
spring, young sets to recruit the plantations are often so very 
scarce, that they can liardly be obtained for any money. 

MUSHROOMS. 

• 

Mushroom-beds .should be carefully attended to at this sea¬ 
son. They should have sufficient covering to defend them 
effectually from the frost, rain, or snow; which should not be 
less than twelve inches thick; and if heavy rain or snow should 
have penetrated quite through the covering, this must be 
moved immediately, or your spawn will be in danger of perish¬ 
ing. Replace it with a good covering of clean and dry wheat 
or other straw ; and in order to defend the bed more effectually 
from wet and cold, it is advisable to spread some large mats 
or canvass cloths over the straw, which will greatly preserve the 
beds. , 

Mushroom-beds may now be made, if required: they will 
afford a full crop in spring and beginning of summer, though 
probably not so successful as the autumnal-made beds. See 
the Kitchen Garden for Syptember, for the method of making 
and spawning the beds, &c. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

VKUNINO APl’I.E AM) PEAR TREES IN' ESPALIER, AND AGAINST 
WALLS. 

Whuhk there are wall and espalier apple and pear trees yet 
unprnned, that work should now be forwarded as much as po.s- 
.sihie, and may he safely performed upon all sorts, without fear¬ 
ing any daiif'cr from frost injuring the trees in the cut (larts, 
even if it happens when performing the operation. 

Apple and pear trees being of the spur-bearing kind, and 
their mode of bearing similar, one method of pruning answers 
for both ; they, producing their fruit upon short natural spurs 
from the sides .and ends of the branches, and the same branches 
continue l)earing for many years, increasing their quantity of 
fruit-spurs as they gradually advance in length ; let it therefore 
he remarked, that in the general course of pruning tho.se trees, 
their brandies and slioots are not to be shortened, but generally 
trained along horizontally to the espalier and wall, at their 
natural length, at le.ast as far ,as there is scojie of room to ex¬ 
tend them; never siiortened except on particular occasions. 
Iielow explained ; and the whole trained four to five or six 
iiu lies a-vunder. 

Keeping, therefore, this in mind, look over the general 
branches. In which observe, that in such advancing young trees 
as are still in training, requiring a farther supply of young wood 
to form the head, be careful to select and retain a proper quan¬ 
tity of tile best-placed la,st summer’s shoots at full length, and 
gener.ally a terminal shoot to each mother branch; and cut out 
all the superfluous and irregular ones; but, in full-trained or 
old trees, still retaining the former trained or same individual 
healing hratiches for many years, as long as they continue fruit- 
iul; and only examine any particular branches that appear 
worn out or decayed, or any that are too much crowded or very 
irregular, and let such be now pruned out j at the same time 
observe where any of the last summer's shoots are wanted to 
supply vacant spaces, and retain them accordingly; cutting 
out all the superfluous or over-abundant, close to the main 
branches ; fikewise, let all foreright and other irregular-placed 
shdbts be cut away; carefully retaining the leading shoot to all 
the main branches, where there is scope to run them; so re¬ 
taining the general branches and the necessary supply of young 
wood, about four to five or six inches asunder, to be trained to 
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the wall, &c., all at their full length, as aforesaid; and, accord¬ 
ing as they advance in length, still continue extending them to 
the wall and espalier, wjthout shortening, at least as far as their 
limited space admits. 

In the course of this pruning, have particular care to pre¬ 
serve all the natural fruit-spurs; but cut away all those formed 
of the remaining stumps of shortened shoots, for these rarely 
produce anything but a confusion of unnecessary wood-shoots 
every summer: and for which reason be careful, in pruning 
out the superfluous and irregular shoots, always to cut them 
quite close to whence they originate. 

Then train in aU the remaining proper branches and shoots 
at their full length, about from four to five or six inches asun¬ 
der, as aforesaid, without reducing them in length either in the 
summer or winter pruning. 

By the above practice the shoots or branches of these trees, 
will, about the second or third year after they are laid in, be¬ 
gin to produce short shoots or spurs (as they are generally 
termed) about an inch or two in length: some not above half 
an inch; and from these the fruit is produced. 

But if the branches of these trees were to be shortened, it 
would be cutting off the very part where blossom buds or spurs 
first b^n to appear; and instead of those fruitful parts, they 
would send forth a number of strong wood-shoots. This plain¬ 
ly shows, that the shoots which are intended for friiut-bearing 
must not be generally shortened; fur if that is practised, the 
trees would constantly run to wood, and never produce any 
tolerable crop of fruit. 

If, indeed, there is a want of wood in any part of these trees, 
then occasional shortening some of the adjacent young shoots 
may be necessary, whereby to promote a production of laterals 
the ensuing summer to furnish the vacancy. < 

For instance, if there is any vacant part in a tree, and two, 
three, or more shoots, arc requisite to furnish that vacancy, and 
only one shoot was produced in that part the preceding sum¬ 
mer, that shoot, in such a case, being now shortened to four ot 
five buds, it, if strong, will produce three or four lateral shoots 
the summer following. 

FRUNINO PLUMS AND CHERRIES. 

This is also a proper season to prune and mdl plums and 
cherries, either against waUs or espaliers. 

Let it be observed, in the pruning of these trees sgtdast walig 
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or e-spaliers, that, like the apples and pears, they being of the 
spur-bearing kind, producing the fruit upon short natural spurs- 
or studs, emitted along the sides of the branches, of ft-om two 
or three to many years old, so must accordingly retaimthe same 
branches, many years for bearers, which must not be shortened 
in.the course of pruning, but trained horizontally at their full 
length, about three or four to five or six inches asunder; also 
all young shoots of the last year’s growth, as are now proper 
to be reserved in vacancies, to furnish the wall or espalier with 
hearing wood, must not be shortened ; but every such shoot or 
brancli must be left entire; and this should at all times be ob¬ 
served, which is^hc only certain method whereby to render the 
branches fruitful" 

In the operation of pruning these trees, observe, as advised 
for the apple and pear trees, to give proper attention both in 
any young trees still under training, and in the fully-trained 
older trees furnished with the requisite expansion of branches. 

Observing, in the former, i. e. the young trees under train¬ 
ing, that where further supplies of branches are required in or¬ 
der to form a proper expansion of bearers trained in regularity, 
should be careful to leave some best well-placed young shoots 
for that purpose ; and cut out the improper and unnecessary, 
such as foreright and other irregular placed growths; or also 
any superfiuous or over-abundant shoots, that may occur in 
particular parts of the trees; retaining the reserved proper 
shoots mostly at their full length, for training as above; and 
they will thus, in from one, two, or three years'growth, furnish 
natural fruit-spurs for bearing ; but generally sooner in the 
cherries than the plums, as some sort of cherries will probably 
bear fruit the same year, on the young shoots now trained in : 
the inorella, in p.irticular, bears mostly on the one-year-old 
•hoots ; for observations thereon—see November. 

And in tlie full-trained trees of the above sorts, look care¬ 
fully over the general expansion; and where any occasional 
supply of young wood appears necessary, select and retain some 
best placed proper shoots of last summer accordingly, either to 
furnish any present vacancy, or to train in between the main 
branchep where it may seem expedient, in order to be advanc¬ 
ing to a bearing state, ready to supply any apparent'future 
occasion; but in the morella particularly, above mentioned, 
retain always a general supply for principal bearers: (see 
November:) and prune out all ^irregular and superabundant 
shoots close to the mother branches; and if casual wom^iut or 

B 
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decayed old unfruitful branches occur, let them now be cut out, 
retaining young wood of proper growtli, &c. to supply their 
place; preserving also, in all vacant spaces, a supply of the best 
young shoots at their natural length, as above advised, and a 
leading one to each branch ; being careful to preserve all the 
short natural fruit-spurs, and cut away close any reniainpig 
naked stumps of former shortened shoots: then, as soon as a 
tree is thus pruned, proceed to train in all the proper shoots 
and branches to the \vall and espalier, at their full length, as 
aforesaid, at the above-mentioned distances : and all those thus 
treated will, in two or three years’ time, send out many short 
shoots, or fruit-spurs, about half an inch or an inch in length : 
and from these spurs the fruit is always produced. 

Tiiese .spurs generally appear first toward the upper part, 
or that which was once the superior part of the one, two, and 
three year old branches; and if shortening was to be practis¬ 
ed, those parts would consequently be cut away where the blos¬ 
som-buds would have otherwise first made their appearance. 
Therefore, in the course of pruning apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees, never shorten or top the young shoots that are 
left for a supply of bearing wood, nor any of the hearing 
branches, if room to extend them ; and they will tlius all gradu¬ 
ally form themselves into a plentifid bearing state. 

But if shortening was generally practised to these kinds of 
fruit trees, as is the case witli many pruners, it would prove 
their manifest destruction in regard to preventing their fruit- 
fulnes,s: for, in the places where fruit-buds would otherwise 
naturally appear, there would advance nothing but strong wood 
shoots: so that the trees would be continually crowded with 
usele.ss and unfruitful wood. 

When, however, there is at any time a supply of wood want¬ 
ed, then shortening particular shoots may be proper, as obserw. 
ed above for the apples and pears. 

OESERAI- OBSERVATIONS IN PRUNING AM. THE ABOVE TREES. 

We observed above, that shortening the branches of apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry tree.s, was not proper In the general 
course of pruning -, it, however, in some particular ^cases, is 
most necessary; for which take the follow.ng hints:— 

For example, when the trees, for walls and espaliers parti¬ 
cularly, are about one year old from the budding or grafting, 
; either in the nursery, or newly planted against walls or espa- 
Bers; with their first shoot immediately from the budding or 
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f;iafling, at full length, it is proper to shorten or head down 
these shoots near the insertion of the bud or graft, to force out 
lateral branche.s, which is called heading down the trees; but 
this should not be done till spring, cutting them down to four 
or five eyes; which will procure a production of lateral shoots 
near the head of the stock from these remaining tower eyes or 
buds, the following summer, in order for training in according¬ 
ly, that the wall or espalier may be regularly furnished with 
branches from the bottom. After this tlie branches are to be 
trained along at their full length, except it appears necessary 
to shorten some or all of these lateral shoots, in order that each 
may throw out also two or three lateral branches to furnish 
that imrt of the tree more effectually; training the said lateral 
shoots also at their full length ; l)ut if there appear to be still 
more branches wanting, some of tlie most convenient of these 
last shoots may also be shortened to promote their producing 
a farther supply of lateral branches, sufficient to give the tree 
its proper form ; for the great article in this training-pruning is 
to encourage and a,ssist young wall and espalier fruit-trees, in 
their first two or three ye.ars’ growth, to produce shoots in 
proper places, so as to cover tlie wall or espalier regularly with 
branches, from the bottom to the top. 

But when the trees have acquired branches enough to effect 
the first proper formation of the head, they will afterwards 
naturally furnish further supplies to cover the wall or espalier 
regularly every wiiy, to the allotted extent, without any farther 
shortening, except on particular occasions, when a vacancy 
happens in any part, according to the rule mentioned in the 
article of apples and pears. 

There is one thing further to be observed in pruning apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry trees; and that is, when the trees have 
acquired branches enough to cover the wall or espalier, at the 
distance above mentioned, then all those young shoots of the 
last summer's growth, that are not wanted in vacancies to form 
new bearers, must be out off quite close to the place from 
whence they arise, leaving no spurs but the fruit spurs that are 
naturally produced, which every branch will be plentifully fur- 
ni-shed with, if the above rules are observed. 

PEACHES, NECTARINES, AND APRICOTS. 

Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, may be pruned and nailed 
any time in this month, if the weather should prove mild; or 
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at all opportunities, without danger of any material injury, if 
pruned in frosty weather. 

For although these trees are rather tenderer than the sorts 
before mentioned, and the frost is more apt to affect them in 
same degree at the newly-cut parts, it is only extremely rigo- 
rous frost that can any way affect them in consequence of prun¬ 
ing, and that not materially. 

In the training and pruning of peaches, nectarines, and apri- 
rx)ts, little or no difference is to be observed ; they all produce 
their fruit principally upon the young shoots of the former sum¬ 
mer, the fruit-blossoms rising directly from the eyes of tlie 
shoots, a plentiful supply of which must be reserved annually in 
every part to train in for bearing : they also, sometimes, bear 
on the small natural spurs arising on the two or three years’ 
wood, which generally occur more frequently in the apricots ; 
and all such spurs should be carefully preserved, for they gene¬ 
rally bear good fruit; keeping in mind, however, that the young 
yearling shoots are to be considered as the general bearers ; 
observing, thjit as the general branches and bearing shoots are 
to be trained to the wall horizontally, about three to four or 
live inches’ distance, we must prune out annually all superabun¬ 
dant shoots, or that are more than can be trained in with pro¬ 
per regularity; likewise a considerable part of tire old, or two 
last years’ bearers ; and, observing, that as a general supply of 
tlie best of the last year’s shoots must annually be left in a re¬ 
gular manner in every part of the tree, to bear the fruit the 
succeeding summer, each of theisaid shoots must be shortened 
more or less according to their strength, now, in the winter 
pruning, as directed below, in order to encourage them to pro¬ 
duce a more regular succe.S8ion of bearing wood in the ensuing 
summer. The wood, which is then produced, will bear fruit 
in the summer after that; and the same shoots both bear thlt 
fruit and a supply of successional shoots at the same time for 
future bearers, &c. 

Before you b^in to prune, in these trees particularly, it is 
proper generally to unnail all the young shoots'which were nail¬ 
ed last summer, and great part of their respective mother bran¬ 
ches, by which means you will have room to uxam'me the shoots, 
and to use your knife properly. 

In the course of pruning these trees, be careful to select the 
most promising and best situated shoots at the above distance.s, 
in a regular manner, advancing as it were, one after another, 
in every part of the tree, making room for them, by cutting 
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out all the other useless or unnecessary shoots, together with 
a proportionable share of the former bearers, before intimated, 
and old naked branches not furnished with bearing wood. 

For example, you are to observe that these young shoots arc, 
as above hinted, produced principally upon those shoots which 
were laid m la.st winter, and which produced the fruit last sum¬ 
mer : and some casually on the older wood ; but shall suppose 
many of the said shoots, or branches, which were laid in last 
winter, to have produced each three shoots in summer, and th.rt 
they now all remain, but that there may not be room to lay in 
more than one of the said shoots on each of the branches; it 
remains to be considered, which of tlicse three shoots on each 
branch is proper to be left: whether the uppermost, middle, 
nr lower of the three : there is no general rule for thi.s, but we 
will suppose the middlemost; iu.wliich ca.se, cut off the lower 
one quite close to the branch, and then that part of the brancli 
which hath the upper shoot upon it must be pruned down to 
the middle one; so that there is only the middle shoot now 
remaining, which terminates or makes the end of the branch : 
Imt, if it is thought mo.st convenient to leave the uppermost of 
the three, the middle and lower are to be cut away close to the 
l)ranch; or, on the contrary, if the lower shoot only is to be 
left, cut off' the branch witli the middle and upper shoot there, 
on, close to the lower one : and if thought most proper to leave 
in any place two out of three .shoots on a branch, then the up¬ 
per and lower are apparently most proper, provided they be 
the best shoots, and to cut out the middle one : or if two lower 
shoots appear best for your purpose, cut off the upper part of 
the branch with tlie top shoot close to the middle one ; and, if 
to retain the two upper shoots, prune out the lowermost: there 
ui.ay not always happen to be just three young shoots on every 
year’s branches : hut I choose to mention that number, that 1 
may be the better able, in this small compass, to explain and 
convey some idea of the method practised in pruning these sorts 
of trees. 

At the same time, observe, in the above general pruning, to 
retain the mo.st promising well-placed shoots, of the best mid¬ 
dling, or moderately strong growth, and which appear the most 
fruitful or likely to furnish a proper supply of blossom-buds; 
rejecting very W'eakly slender shoots, and .such as are very long- 
jointed, likewise uncommonly thick spongy growths, as also re- 
markably rank luxuriants, cutting them all clean out; likewise 
the foreright and others ill-placed, that could not be trained 
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with proper regularity.—And, as you proceed, cut some con¬ 
siderable part of the past bearers of the last, or two or three 
preceding years to make room for the above young supply : 
pruning them down to some eligible lateral shoots, or some oc¬ 
casionally .to their origin, as it ni.ny seem expedient: also take 
out casual old naked branches, advanced of some considerable 
length, without being now furnished with lateral young bearers, 
or fruitful shoots, eligibly placed for training where wanted ; 
pruning them either entirely out to make rtmin for the more 
fruitful wood, or pruned down, more or less, to any more pro¬ 
lific well-placed young branch proceeding therefrom, and that 
is furnislied with young shoots for bearing. 

Ne.xt, let it be remembered, that as you proceed in pruning 
these tree.s, most of those young shoots that ar<- left to bear 
must be shortened, especially the smaller, the middling, and 
those of moderate growth, both to strengthen them in their fu¬ 
ture production, and to promote the producing more certainly 
a supply of successional lateral shoots next siiimuer. properly 
situated, so as to continue every part of the tree always well 
furnished‘with bearers ; for without this precaution of shorten¬ 
ing the shoots, many of them are apt to run up, producing la¬ 
terals only, mo.stly towards the upper part, leaving the bottom 
naked; whereby the tree in time becomes devoid of hcariii.g 
shoots below: so that the shortening should he performed 
more or le.ss, according to their strength, and that of the tree 
in general. 

For instance, if a tree is weSk, or but a moderate shooter, 
generally leaving the shoots about five or six inches afmrt, for 
training in nearly at that distance, let them he shortened ac¬ 
cording to then sticngth; some of tlic weaker shoots to five, 
six, or eiglit inche.s, others of stronger growth, out to abogt 
ten or twelve, to fifteen or eighteen inches long ; for the shor¬ 
tening should always be performed, more or less, according to 
the different shoots, and, in some degree, according as the blos¬ 
som-buds appear situated higher or lower on the respective 
shoots ; not to shorten below all the saiil buds, in those shoots 
designed principally for bearing. 

When a tree is in a moderate good condition, neitlier very 
vigorous nor weakly, but a middling strong shooter, the shoots 
may be left nearly about three, four, or five inches asunder, 
and should be shortened rather less in proportion than the fore¬ 
going, but agreeable to the* same rules in shoots of different 
growth j pruning some to about eight, ten, or twelve inches^ 
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others to fifteen or eighteen inche.s long, or more, .lecording to 
their strengtli and situation in difi'ercnt parts of the tree, as 
well as, in some cases, to the apparent situation of the blossom 
Inids, in being pla(;cd higlier or lower on the respective shoots 
selected for bearers, as before observed. 

But when any trees are of very vigoro\is growth in their 
general shoots, they must be shortened but inoderattdy; or 
some shoots very little ; in w Inch some of the less vigorous may 
be cut to al)out twelve or fifteen inches ; but in stronger shoots 
prune otf only about one-third or fourth of their length', or some 
of the most luxuriant left nio.stly at their full length : for if the 
strong sliools of a generally vigorous tree were to be much 
.slmrt(!iied, it would oiiM.si(in their shooting still more luxuri¬ 
antly to lampaiit unfruitful wood ; therefore the vigorous .shoots 
should be very moderately shortened; and where tliey are 
general in a tree, it is ,'idvisable both to leave them closer and 
of much greater length than the .shoots in modemte growing 
trees, that the exuberance of sap may be expended in the 
larger extent .■ind expansion of wood, and the tree thereby in 
time become a more moderate shooter and a good bearer. 

Ob.serve, howeviT. in shortening the shoots in general, both 
in trees of moderate, middling, and strong growth, that m those 
shoots adapted for principal bearers the en.suing .sea.son. shotild 
be careful not to cut away too low. or below all or most of the 
blo.ssom-buds. or parts where tliey are expected to advance, 
being generally' distinguishable from the leaf or shoot-buds hy 
their round, plum|i, swelling appearance, the others being ol.- 
long, narrow, and tlatti.sh : and therefore should give proper 
attention to shorten accoriiingly in the shoots where the fruit- 
buds are apparent. 

Likewise, observe, th.at in shortening the bearing shoot or 
others of those trees, they should generally, where practic.able, 
he cut to an eye or wood-bud that is likely to produce a shoot 
for a learler the ensuing .season ; the shoot-bud eyes being dis- 
tinguLshahlc from the fruit or blossoin-lmds, hy their longer, 
flattish form, the others being roundi.sh, swelling, and turgid ; 
or may nl-so, oeeasioually, prime to an eye having one or two 
blos.som>buds, as frequently, from the .same eye, shoot-buds 
arc al.so formed on one .side of the single or between the two 
twin blus,som-bu<ls aforesaid, and from wliich a good leaditig 
shoot will he mast likely produced, which is neccs.sary to the 
welfare of the fruit: for where a,leading shoot is produced at 
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or near the extremity of a bearing branch, it draws nourishment 
to the fruit more effectually. 

After having pruned one tree, let it be directly nmled as you 
go on ; observing to lay in the branches and shoots horizontally, 
perfectly straight, and parallel to each other at the above-men¬ 
tioned distances, nailing them all close to the wall in a neat 
manner. 


VINES. 

Vines may be pruned any time this month, when the weather 
will permit. 

In training and pruning vines, observe that the young shoots 
of last summer are the only bearing wood; and the branches 
and bearing shoots should be trained from about eight to ten 
or twelve inches distance, either horizontally or perpendicularly, 
as the space of wallmg, &c. will admit; and therefore, in the 
pruning, carefully leave a sufficient quantity of the last year'.s 
shoots, at the above distances, so that every part may be pro¬ 
perly furnished with them ; for it is from tliese only that the 
bearing shoots are produced, which yield the fruit in the suc¬ 
ceeding summer; and to make room for the sucee.s.sional supply 
of bearing shoots, mu-st cut away some equal portion of the 
former bearers, together with all the superfluous or over-abiin- 
dant and useless young wood, cutting them clo.se to the old 
branches; and let each retained shoot be shortened to form 
about three or four, to five or six buds, or eyes, according to 
their strength ; cutting them abqpt an inch above an eye, and 
somewhat sloping. 

Thu.s, in the course of pruning vines, you should always 
leave every year a proper supidy of young shoots, both towards 
the bottom, middle, and upper part of the wall, in order that 
there may be a constant succession of young wood coming up* 
in regular order, in every part of the tree, pruning out the 
superabundancy, as just observed: and also part of most of 
the former bearers of last year, &c. and casual long naked old 
wood, to make room for the successional young supply, prun¬ 
ing them less or more down to some best young shoots, or 
lateral branch furnished therewith: and any long naked old 
branch, not furnished with lateral young wood, advancfsl a 
considerable length, or to the extent of the limited space of 
. walling, &c. in that unfruitful .state, should be taken off, either 
quite to the tiottom, or to sorag convenient lateral young branch 
to supply its place. 
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As soon a.s pruned, let them be immedlitely nailed up straight 
and close to the wall, at the above-mentioned distances. 

FIG-TUEES. 

Fio-tree pruning is advised to be deferred till next mouth, 
or March, where see the method explained. 

rnUN'lSG GOOSEBF.RRy AND CUKUA.NT TREES. 

Gooskberuies and currants bear both on the young one or 
two years' wood, and upon the .several years’ branche.s, gene¬ 
rally upon sm.all spurs rising naturally all along the sides; and 
in each winter pruning it will be reipiired to cut out any casual 
worn out, decayed, and very irregular branches, and have a pro¬ 
portionable supply of last summer’s young shoots retained, and 
the rest pruned out. 

In jiruning goo.seberries, let them alway.s be kept thin of 
branches, and these not permitted to grow ramhlingly across' 
one anotlier, but all pruned to some regular order, so as the 
main bearers, or gcneriil branches and shoots, stand six or eight 
inches’ distance at the extremities; and generally either keep 
the middle somewhat hollow, or, if permitted to run up full in 
the heiwt, keep it thin of branches, as abov«> advised; so that 
you will now prune out any irregul.irities, Kc., .such a.s ca-sual 
crowding, cross-placed wood, and any worn-out or naked ohi 
branches, retaining young shoots, where necessary, to supply 
their places; and cut out all the superabundant lateral shouts 
of last summer, close to the oW woo<l, only retaining here and 
there a gomi cjiie in vacancies, or occasionally towards the lower 
parts, to be advancing to a bearing st.ate, to supply the place 
of casual worn-out bearers : and generally leave, where practi- 
c.ahli*, a terminating or le.ading shoot to each main branch, either 
such as i.s placed naturally at or near the end of the branch; 
or, occasionally, where any branch is too long or rambling, 
prune it down to some convenient lateral shoots, S.C.. to remmn 
for a terminal leader: and in both cases, generally leave but 
one terminal to each branch ; and all those shoots now retained, 
both lateral and terminal, should I'ither be mostly left entire, 
and only .shorten long -stragglers, and very bending and reclin¬ 
ing growths, occ.a.sionnlly; or, at least, by no means shorten 
the shoots of the.se trees too much ; for by cutting them very 
short, they arc made to produce a deal of wootl and but small 
fruit: and being so full of wood Us to exclude the sun and free 
air in summer, the fruit cannot ripen well; and it likewise 
B ‘2 . 
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renders it troublesome to get at the fruit, when fit to gather. 
Never clip the trees witli garden shear.s, as is the practice of 
some ignorant persons. 

Currant bushes should likewise be kept thin and regular, not 
suffering the brandies to run promisouou.sly across each other; 
for when suffered to grow .so irregular and crowding, tliey pro¬ 
duce but small fruit; and the great thicket of branches exclud¬ 
ing the essential bcnertt of the .sun, the berries will not -ripen 
freely and regular with a good flavour; observing, therefore, to 
keep the general branches tliin, alamt .six or eight inches asun¬ 
der; in which, if any are too crowded or over-abiindant, prune 
out the most irregular; also any cross-placed branches, and 
casual worn-out old bearers, together with all the irregular- 
placed and superabundant young shoots of la.st summer, pre- 
.serving only occasional supplies of the most regular ones in 
vacancies, and a leading one at the termination of eacli branch, 
agreeable to the rules exhibited above in pruning the gooseberry 
bushes; and the general upper shouts may be mostly shortened 
more or less, where required to keep the liead to a moderate 
extent,>and of a compact firm growth. 

Observe in pruning young gooseberry and currant bushes, 
let those designed for standard.s be pruned to a clean single 
stem, eight, ten, or twelve inches; and being careful to retain 
a.requisite supply of the best young shoots properly situated 
above to form the head accordingly, cut out the irregular and 
ill-placed; and the retained proper shoots may in some be mo¬ 
derately shortened, especially sueli as run away straggling from 
the rest; and any proper shewts advancing below, may be per¬ 
mitted to remain entire till advanced ecpial with the others 
above, &c., liiat the whole may come on as equally as possible, 
to form a regular head. 

Currants and gooselicrries trained against walls or palings, 
&c., should also have a necessary pruning and rq^ulation in the 
general branches, or as may be required, cutting out the 
superabundant and irregular-placed shoots of last summer, or 
any casual too crowding and disorderly growing older branches, 
or such as appear unfruitful, or any of a worn-out or decayed 
state, and all dead wrtod; retaining young shoots advanehig from 
below, and in the most vacant parts, shortened more or less, or 
left entire, according to room for extending them; and train 
the general branches, &c., three or four to five or six inches’ 
distance. 
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PI.ANTINO CiOO.SEBERKIKS AND CURRANT!?. 

Ci'SR.\STa and gooselierrios may also be planted ; and if the 
trees are to be placed round the (juarters of the kitchen garden, 
or in cross rows to divide the ground into wide eonipartments. 
should prune them up to one clean stem, of about ten, twelve, 
or fifteen inches, betore you form the head of the tree: for 
when these trees are sufi'ered to branch away imme<li,ately from 
the bottom, they, by sjireadiug out so near the ground, will 
impede the growth of any crops that grow near their low ex- 
piinsion, and render it troublesome to work about them, in th<! 
occasional busine.ss of digging, hoeing, weeding, (vc.; besides, 
they do not appear .so agreeable as when trained to a .single 
stem supporting a regular head of branches. 

Generally plant these shrub.s six or eight feet dist.ance in the 
n>ws; and if in continued full plantations, let the rows bo eight 
or ten feet asunder. 

Likewi.se phint currants irgainst walls and palings ; some 
ag.ainst south walls for earliest fruit, and others on north wiills, 
for latest iiroduction ; jilanted six or eight to ten feet distance :* 
and the br.'inches permitted to advanci' (piite from the bottom, 
and trained up regularly to the wall, )vc., three or four to five 
or six inches asunder. 

Or may also plant some best early sorts of gooseberries 
.against a .south wall, for eailicst proilucfion both of green and 
ripe fruit; planting and tnuuiiig tlunii as above in tiie currants. 

PllLXING K.VSPBKIIRIK.S. 

Iv pruning these phants, observe th.at a fresh supply of shoots 
ari.si> from tlie roots every year in summer for hearing the suc¬ 
ceeding year; for the shoots, when hut one year old only, 
always produce fruit, and totally die in winter following, those 
of each year being succeeded by the suceessional supply, from 
the rooks of young shoots of tiie la.st summer, to bear the ensu¬ 
ing season; therefore, as the shoot whieii produced fruit last 
year will now he dead, they mn.st Iw cut away close to the sur¬ 
face of the ground; and leave standing upon each root three 
or four «f tlie strongest shoots of the last suiiimer's growth to 
bear fruit the .same year in the ensuing summer; but cut the 
rest down to the ground. 

Those shoots wliicli are left to bear, must be each of them 
shortened i in doing which, cut off about one-third or fourth of 

■ • Foot or fire foot may do. 
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the length of each shoot, according to their strength ; observing, 
as they generally form a bend at top, it is proper to shorten 
them at a little below the bending part; and if they are left 
longer, or that they .straggle wide and irregular from one ano¬ 
ther, may plait or tie them togetlier, either uprigtitly or arch¬ 
ways at top, to support them in an erect position. 

The ground should then be digged between the rows; and 
as you go on, the roots tliat do not belong to the standing 
plants should be taken away, and all shoots growing in the 
intervals dug up. 

PLANTING RASPBERKIE.S. 

You may now make fresh plantations of raspberries, observ¬ 
ing to procure young plants that are furnished each with one 
.strong shoot of last summer, which may be obtained plentifully 
from any old plantation, as they always send up abundance of 
off-set suckers for .sets, preferring those with good fibrous roots, 
rejecting such whose roots are naked and woody ; prune off the 
weak tops of the shoots, and the long straggling roots, and 
.plant them, by opening small apertures with a spade, in rows 
fflur feet and half asunder, and two or three feet distiince in 
each row. 

This distance appears considerable at first; but they should 
never be planted closer, as the advantage of it will be seen in 
two years’time; for when planted too close, they will, in the 
summer season, form a perfect thicket, insomuch that the fruit 
■will be small, and not ripen with a good flavour; nor can you 
come at them readily, when fit to gather. 

These plants should be planted in an open situation. For 
particulars, see October. 

PREPARATIONS FOB PLANTATIONS OF FRUIT TREES. 

• Ip you intend to make new plantations of fruit trees, either 
for the wall or for espaliers, the borders should be trenched two 
spades deep: but previou-sly, if the soil is poor, or very light, 
and wants augmentation, it would be of much advantage to add 
a supply of fresh strong earth or compos!, or good loamy earth, 
if it can be obtained, and rotten dung, working the whole 
together; and may be applied either wholly to the genera', 
border, or only at present to the place where each tree is to be 
planted, and the rest supplied by d^recs; but if only some 
trees art wanted in different places, and that any improvement, 
as, above, is thought necessary, it need only be applied in the 
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places where the trees are intended, as ju.st observed : preparin;; 
the iniprovetnent about tliree to four or five feet in width, and 
one good .spade deep, at least, for each tree. 

If an orchard is to be planted, <end the soil Ls but indifferent, 
it will be of advanta^'e to add some very rotten dung, and fresh 
loam, or any goo4l eartli or comimst, the most ea.sily obtained, 
in each hole where tlic trees are to stand ; working the earth, 
loiun, and dung well together. 

However, in intending any plantation.3 as above, it may be 
proper to observe, th.at when the ground is naturally of some 
tolerable fertile quality, good staple earth, or moderate loiiin, or 
other good mellow cultivating soil, as that of a garden or good 
field land, it will not require any other improvement than to 
dig or trench the ground a proper depth of one or two spades, 
.os it may admit, or occasionally, at present, only to dig the 
l^les for the trees. 

ri.ANIlSO FRl'IT TRFES. 

Plant fruit trees where required, in open weather, of any 
sorts intenderl, both for walls, esp-iliers, and standards: for 
walls, the sorts are apricots, peaches, nw-tarines, plums, 
eiicrries, pears, vines, figs ; for cspjiliers. applets, peiirs. plums, 
qninees, cherries; and for standard.«, the principal sorts are 
apples, pears, pluins, clierrie.s, with smaller portions of quinces, 
medlars, mutherries, filberts, services, ttc. See February, and 
Marrh, Aoranbi'r, fee. 

Let tile wall and espalier trees he planted fifteen feet asunder 
at lea.st; but if eighteen or twenty, it will prove of considerable 
rulvnntage, by admitting of a large scope for the horizontal ex¬ 
tension of the branches; and let full standard trees be planted 
thirty or forty feet distance. See February, kc. • 

I'KOTECTINO THE HOOTS OF. AND .SUPPORTINO NEW-PLANTED 
TREES. 

Ip the weather should now prove .severe, it will be proper to 
protect the roots of new-planted fruit trees from being hurt by 
the frast, by laying mulch, or dung litter, on the surface of the 
ground, particularly the choicest of the. stone fruit kinds; as 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, and any principal sorts of cherries 
and plums. 

Support all new-planted standard trees with stakes, and let a 
liay band be put round the stem of the tree, at the place wljere' 
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it is to be fastened to the stake, to prevent the bark from being 
galled. 


PRUNING Ol.n STANDARD FRUIT TREES. 

This is also a proper time to examine your old .standard fruit 
trees, to thin them where wanting, and to cut off all dead or 
irregularly growing branches, and to clear the trees from ino.ss. 
See the work of November. 


FORCING FRUIT TREES FOR KAUI.Y FRUIT. 

Where there is the accommodation of hot walls, or forcing 
house.s, furnished witli fruit trees for producing early fruits, ns 
cherries, peaches, apricots, Jtc., may now begin to prepare for 
that business, by shutting all the glasses close, and aliout the 
middle, or toward the latter end of the month, begin to make 
the tires; or in vineries the beginning of the month: and i« 
these forcing departments, where there is a pit in which to 
make a hotbed of tanner’s bark, or hot horse-dung, m.ake the 
hotbed first, and in a fortnight after let the tires be continued 
every pight. See the Fruit Garden for next month. 

FORCING EARUV .STRA\Vni;HKlES. 

Now Ls a proper time, about the latter end of this month, to 
begin to make a hotbed to raise a few early strawberries : those 
which are planted now in a hotbed will produce fruit fit to 
gather in Mlarch or .Ajiril. 

About the middle nr end of thi.s month, provide for that 
puqiose as much new horse-dung, a.s will make a hotbed about 
a yard high, for one or more three-light frames. 

Let the dung be thrown in a heap, and let it lie about eight 
or ten days; in that time it will be in good condition to make 
the hotbed. 

But in this business, a tan-bark hotbed, made in a bark-pit 
defended with a proper frame and glasses, would generally be 
more successful in fruiting these plants early. 

But, previous to this, there should be a proper quantity of 
strawberry-plants potted, ready to place on the said hotbed; or 
if this was done in autumn before, in September or October, 
Stc., it w’dl be of particular advantage: the Alpine and scarlet 
kinds are the best sort.s for this purpose, and should be plants 
of two years old, of a full bearing state, and of which, if none 
were potted before for this occasion, it may now be done iu 
open weather. The method is thisprovide as many pots 
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(twenty-fours or thirty-twos) as the frame intended for your 
hotbed will conveniently contain, when set close together; at 
the same time get some fresh and good earth; if it is loamy it 
will he the better; and let it he well broken with the spader. 
Having the pots and the earth ready, put some of the earth 
into (‘ach pot to the depth of three or four inches; then take 
up the plants with a hall of earth to their roots, pare the ball 
nearly round with a knife, and clear the plant from all withered 
or rotten leaves, then place it in the pot, and fill the space be¬ 
tween the ball and the sides of the pot with the above earth, 
and cover the surface of the hall with the same. Let them be 
watereii as soon as you have finished {rlanting, and remove the 
{)ots to a warm situation, there to remain till the hed is ready 
to receive them ; hut if the weather should prove bad before 
the hotbed is ready, let the plants he protected by covering 
them, or removing tliem under a frame and gla.s.ses, or into 
some sheltereil pi,ace. 

Having, however, prepared the dung for the hotbed, make 
it for one or more frames, ahmit three feet high, and directly 
s'ct on the frame and lights, to protect it from wet, and draw 
up the heat sooner: and when the violent heat is over, lay 
tlierein either some dry light earth, or some waste tanner’s 
iKtrk, of a decayed bark he<l, four or five inches thick; then 
bring in tbe plants, and plunge the pots into the earth or tan. 
u|i to the rims, and i lose together as can be, filling up also all 
the interstices between with earth, &c. 

When all the pots are plunged, put on the glasses, and keep 
them close till the steam arises in the bed, when it will be 
iHxessary to raise them a little behind, to let the steam pa.ss off. 

When the plants begin to push, let them have air at all op¬ 
portunities, when the weather is favourable; for if kept too 
elo.se, they will draw up weak, and not hlo.ssom well, and the 
bloKiom would drop, without being succeeded by fruit, and 
•should be frequently refreshed with a little water, and cover the 
glasses every night with mats, and support the heat of the bed 
by linings of liot dung. 

N. B. In forcing strawberries, the plants may be taken up 
out of the natural ground with l»alls of eartli, and placed imme¬ 
diately in the earth of tlic hotbed without potting them. 
However, when it is intended to force strawberries, either in a 
common liotbed or in the hothouse, it would be a good method 
to plant some bearing plants in pots, in September or October, 
and 80 place the pots close together in a garden frame, or 
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under some warm wall, till the time they are to be placed in 
the hotbed. 

But where there is the convenience of a pine-apple stove, or 
any kind of fruit forcinfj-liouse, or hot wall, Ktc., may raise 
plenty of early strawberries in great perfection, with but very 
little trouble : having some be.aring plants ready in pots, place 
them in the hothouse, anywhere near the glasses, giving fre¬ 
quent light waterings; they will fruit early in great abundance. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

Great care should now be taken to protect the choicest flower¬ 
ing plants at this unfavourable sea.son, particularly the principal 
sorts, and tender kinds in pots, which, if not done before, 
should now be removed, in their respective pots, to places of 
shelter from severe frost, either in garden frames, or under 
awnings of mats; or, in default of such protections, let them 
be placed in some warm situation under a south wall, Ac. 

AUBICLLAS. 

The best auriculas in pots should be well protecte<l from ex¬ 
cessive rains, snow, or sharp fros'ts: for although these plants 
are hardy to stand the winter fijlly exposed, yet by giving oc¬ 
casional protection, it preserves them in .strength to flower in 
greater perfection. • 

The choicest varieties of these plants should always be re¬ 
moved in their pots, about the end of October, or beginning of 
November, and placed in frames, or in a bed arched over with 
hoops, in a warm dry situation, in the full sun, where they can 
be occasionally covered when the weather Ls unfavourable ; but 
let the covers be constantly off when the weather is mild and 
dry • 

Towards the end .of this month, if the weather is mild, it will 
be time to think of preparing to add some fresli earth to the 
pots of these plants. 

Let some proper compost be prepared for this purpose (see 
Atiricula, in Auffust); and, if the season Ls mild and forward 
in the latter end of this month, may dress the plants therewith; 
but if unfavourable weather, defer it till the next month ; first 
clear the plants from dead leaves', and take the old earth away 
from the top and round the sides of the pots, as low as you 
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conveniently can, without disturbing their roots; fill up the pot 
with the earth that you have prepared; and when you have 
finished this, return the pots to the place intended for shelter¬ 
ing them, as above. 


CARE OF CARNATION.S. 

Take great care to protect your fine carnations that are in 
pots, from hard frost, excessive rains, and snow; for, as ob- 
serve<i of the auriculas, notwithstanding the plants being hardy 
to stand tlie winter in the open air, it is advisable to defend 
the choicer sorts in bad weather, to preserve them in good 
strength for flowering in best perfection, accordingly. 

Tliese pots .should lie plunged in a raised bed of dry compost, 
in the beginning of winter, and the bed arched over low witli 
pliant rods or hoops, at that time; this will be of great advan¬ 
tage to the plants, if you are careful to draw mats over the 
arches when the weather is severe. 

lint if the j)ots were to be placed in garden frames, it would 
b#still better, if you take care to put the glasses over them in 
rigorous we.ather; but when the weather is mild, and not im- 
inodcr.itely wet, no covering must be over the plants, but let 
them have the free air at all such times, day and night. 

Or in want of the above means of protection, the pots of 
plants sliould be placed in some warm situation. 

CARK OF CHOICE HYACIKTHS AND TULIPS. 

In severe frosty weather, it would be of beneficial advantage, 
if the beds wherein you have deposited the choicest kinds of 
hyacinths and tulips, or any other curious bulbous roots, be 
«;ovcre<l, either with an awning of mats, or, in default thereof, 
with straw, fern, or dry long litter; but it must be removed as 
soon as the severe weather is over. 

Hut when any of the above-mentioned plants, of the most 
curious kinds, begin to appear above ground, it would be of 
much advantage to have the beds arched over low with hoops, 
tkc.; and when the weather Ls unfavourable, such as in severe 
frost, let the mats be drawn over the arches, and fastened down, 
that the wind may uot blow them off: but when the weather 
is open, let them be con-stantly uncovered. 

The finest kinds, particularly of diyaciuths, tulips, ranuncu¬ 
luses, and anemones, merit this care. 
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PLANTING RANUNCULUSES, ANEMONES, Ac. 

Plant ranunculuses and anemones in mild, dry, open wea¬ 
ther, if you have any now out of the ground ; these now planted 
will succe^ those which were put in the ground in October or 
November. 

For their reception choose a dry situation, where the ground 
is of a light friable nature. Let it be well digged, breaking the 
earth fine, and form into beds of three feet and a half or four 
feet wide, and rake the surface smooth, then take an oppor¬ 
tunity of dry, mild, open weather, and plant the roots either in 
drills, or by dibble, in rows, six to eight or nine inches distant, 
and allow the distance of four to five or six inches in the rows ; 
and plant them about two inches deep. 

For the particular method of preparing tiio beds, and plant¬ 
ing the roots, see the work of September and October. 

These flowers make a very agreeable appearance, when they 
are planted in small patches in the borders among other flowers. 
In a smajl circle of about six inches diameter you may plant 
four or five roots; thiit is, one in the middle, and the ri% 
round the extreme parts of the circle. Let the patches be from 
two or three, to five, ten, twelve, or fifteen feet asunder. 

The above practice, however, of planting lho.se roots in sorts, 
for it is necessary to plant the fine varieties together in narrow 
beds, as above, in order both to have the opportunity of pro¬ 
tecting them occasionally in severe weather, if thought expe¬ 
dient, and that, when in flower, they may disiday a specious 
show together in their various colours, stripes, and tints, in the 
difierent vari ties; and also in the spring, when plants are in 
bloom, they can be more readily sheltered from great rains, or 
too much sun, both of which woidd hasten the decay of the 
flowers; and as the plea.sure of admiring the bloom is the only 
intention of cultivating these flowers, no pains should be spared 
to protect the more beautiful sorts. 

PLANTING TULIPS. 

Tciips, if you have any out of the ground, should now he 
planted the first settled open weather, to blow late. And to sue. 
ceed those planted in the last autumn. 

Let this work be done as soon as the weather will permit; 
for if these roots are kept much longer out of the ground, they 
will blow very poorly. 16 they are to he planted in beds, let 
them be three or four feet wide, raised two or three inches. 
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somevvliat rounding, that ttiey may tiirow off the redundant wet 
of heavy rains, and remain drier at this sca.son more ctteetually. 

In a dry mild day, in open weather, let these bulbs be put 
into the ground in rows, nine inches distant, allowing six inches 
between the plants in each row, and plant them about three 
inches deep. Or, if intended to plant any of the inferior sorts 
in the borders, in assemblage with other flowers, they nuy 
either be planted in a single row towards the front, or some 
dotted singly, or by three together, to effect a greater variety: 
but these flowers, when planted in the borders, make the be.st 
appearance in little clumps; that is, in a circle of about six or 
eight inches, plant four or five roots j and about from three or 
four to five or ten feet further, plant another such clump, and 
so proceed, in a varied order, towards the front and middle. 

PLANTING rROLT.'SKS AND SKOW-DROPS. 

4 ny sort of croemses may still be planted for an early spring 
bloom, if dry mild weather; generally planting them along the 
«lges of the flower-borders, ni'Xt the walks, and in flower-beds, 
SiC.. commonly within five or six inches of the edge, either in a 
coutiiiuetl row, or dotted in little patches, planted about two 
inches deep; though those ilesigned for the borders appear to 
greater advantage when disposed in small patches, than in a 
continued row. Draw a small circle with your finger, about 
four or live inches diameter ; in the middle plant one root, and 
plant three or four round the edge of the circle; about eighteen 
inches, or two or three feed further, make another circle, and 
plant the roots as al>ove; and so jiroceed to the end of the 
border, Kc .; or may vary the patches, in having some near the 
edge, aiul others more towards the midille: observing, if you 
have different kinds, to pUuit each sort separate; and if you 
plant the first patch with yellow crocuses, plant the next with 
blue, and so proceed with others of difleront sorts. 

Snow-drops may also bo planted now in the same manner as 
the crocuse.s. 

, PLANTING various SORT.S OF BULBS. 

JoNoiTiLS, narcissuses, hyacinths, bulbous iris, Persian iris, 
gladioluses, pancratiiims, fritillarics, crown imperials, or any 
other kind of bulbous flower-roots, that yet rein^ above 
ground, should now be planted, at soon as the weather wUl 
permit. Mild dry weather must be chosen to plant these and 
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all other kinds of bulbous roots; and see that the ground Is not 
too wet. 

When it is intended to plant any of the common sorts of4he’ 
aboTe, or other kinds of bulbous roots, in the borders, they may 
be planted in the manner mentioned above for the comnjon 
tulips, &c. 


FI-OWERS TO BLOW IN A HOUSE. 

Sevebai. sorts of bulbous roots may be placed upon bulb- 
classes of water for blowing in the apartments of a house, such 
as hyacinths, narcLssuses, joiupiils, early dwarf tulips, bulbous 
iris, &c.; the glasses for this purpose are to be had at the seed 
and glass-shops, being made concave at the mouth, to c<jnt:iiu 
each one root, and are to be filled with soft water, aiul one 
root, placed in each glass with its bottom touching the water : 
placing the bottles upon a shelf or chimney-piece of some light 
warm room, or in the inside of a warm window, and if where 
the sun comes it will,be an additional advantiige; but in severe 
frost, removed to the interior part of a room where a lire is 
kept: they will soon shoot their roots down into the water, 
which, when become very foul and fetid, shoidd be renewed 
with fresh occasionally: and they will thus blow very agree¬ 
ably, early in the .spring; or may be greatly forwarded if placed 
in a hothouse. 

Likewise may pl.mt various sorts of bulbous and tuberoas- 
rooted flower-root.*, in pots for tdowing in a house, such a.s 
hyacinth.s, narcLssuses of all hinds, early tulips, crocuse.s, ane¬ 
mones, ranunculuses, or any other spring-flowering kind •, 
having .small pots or boxes filled with light siindy eartli, plant 
the roots therein just over their crowns, and place the pots near 
a window: and when the roots l)egin to shoot, give occa.sional 
light waterings, and they will flower in good perfection at an 
early season. • 


BLOWING FLOWERS EARLY IN A HOTHOUSE. 

Many sorts of bulbous, tuberous, and fibrou.s-rooted perennial 
flowers if planted in pots, and now placed ii> a hothouse, or any 
forcing department at work, will shoot and flower vdty early, 

without trouble: only to give occasional waterings_And pots 

of roses, hypericums, syringas, cytlsus, dwarf almond, double- 
blossom cherry, &c., may also be placed therein, to flower early. 
See the Hothouse. . • 
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t-ARE OF PERENNIAL FIBROC.S-HOOTED PLANTS IN POT.S. 

Double wjill.fiowers in pots, double stocks, and double sweet- 
ivillLiin.s, also (!uttiiij;s of double chrisanthemuins, and any other 
of the choicest kinds of perennial plants, in pots, should be weil 
secured from severe frosts. If these plants in pots are placed 
in frames, let the glasses or other covering be kept over them 
at alt times wlien tlie frost is keen, or occasionally in very wot 
weather; but in mild dry weather the plants must not be 
covered. 

Take care now also of all other choicer kinds of fibrous- 
rooted perennial iilants in general, which are in pots, to secure 
them from frost; such a.s the double rose champion, double 
scarlet lychnis, and all other such like kinds. 

Those plants which are in pots should, where there is not 
the convenience of frames, be plunged to their rims in a dry 
and warm border, and in severe weather coveretl with long lit¬ 
ter ; but if you do not plunge the pots, they should be well 
defended, or moved into some sheltered place at the approach 
of severe frost. 


seedling flowers. 

lloxEs or pots of any tender or choice kinds of seedling 
flowers .should be covered in fro.sty weather, either with mat.s, 
long litter, or fern, or the like, which should be laid a good 
tiiiekness over them, and close round the sides ; or remove them 
under a garden-frame and glas.ses, &c. 

Likewise beds of the more tender and curious sorts of seed¬ 
ling flowers, in common ground, should also be covered, in 
hard frosts, witii mats or long litter: but remove the covering 
when the weather is mild. 

PROTECTING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Ip you have hardy flowering shrubs or evergreens in pots, 
you should, to protect their roots from the frost, plunge the 
pot.s to their rim.s in tlie ground, if omitted doing in November 
i>r Dceemhpr: allotting them, for this purpose, a dry warm 
situation, where water is not apt to stand. 

Or, if not plunged as above, place them close together in a 
warm situation, and in very rigorous frosts apply some straw 
litter, &c., between and over the pots, to protect the roots. 

But any tender or more curious young evergreens, &c., in 
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pots, should have the protection of frames or occasional cover¬ 
ing of mats, &c., in severe weather. 

Protect also the roots of the choicer kinds of newly planted 
trees, flowering shrubs, and evergreens, from frost, if it should 
set in hard. This is done by laying dry mulchy litter on the 
surface of the ground, close round the bottom of tlie stem of 
each tree and shrub, as far as their roots extend, or ratlier 
farther. 

Likewise support all such newly planted shrubs or trees as 
require it, with stakes, that they may not be displaced by the 
wind. 


PRUXIKO FLOWEHINO SHRUBS, AND DlfiOINO BETWEEN THEM. 

PacsE flowering shrubs in the clums or quarters of the 
shrubbery, or where they require it. Tins should generally be 
done with a knife, and not commonly with garden shears, a.s is 
often practised; all dead wood should be cut away ; also where 
the branches of different shrubs crowd considerably upon one 
another, let some be pruned out,, and shorten long rambling 
shoots, 4nd rude luxuriant growths; for, where not intended to 
form a close thicket, the shrubs in general should be kept clear 
of each other, so that each kind may be seen distinctly. 

After pruning, as above, the ground between the shrubs, if 
they are not in a thickety growth to overspread the .surface, 
should be digged; observing, as you go on, to cli?ar away strag¬ 
gling or very rambling suckers, ri.sing from the roots; digging 
the ground regularly, turning in all weeds cleiin to the bottom : 
and the whole will thereby remain agreeably neat all winter 
and spring. 


PLANTING FLOWERINU SHRUBS. 

Is settled open weather, you may plant, where wanted, most 
sorts of hardy flowering shrubs. 

Such as roses, honeysuckles, lilacs, and syringas, althxa and 
spir® frutex. Guelder rose, Persian lilacs, laburnums, privets, 
and jasmines, the cinquefoil shrub, and bladder-senna, tlu’ 
double hawthorn, double blossom cherry, and dwarf almond, 
with double and single flowers, the mezereon and dquble-flower- 
ing peach, hypcricum, St John's wort, and scorpion senna, 
double and single sweetbriar, flowering raspberry, and double 
bramble; and many other such-like hardy kinds of shrubs may 
at this time be transplantqji, if tolerable mild open weather. 

Likewise, may plant some sorts of hardy evergreens, towards 
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the latter end of.this month, if mild open weather, such as 
pines, firs, Kr;., thoiigli it is not advisable to make any general 
planting of evergreens at this sea.son. See February and March. 

For a list of the liardy flowering shrub.s, evergreens, fiC.. 
which may now be planted, see the Catalogue of shrubs at the 
end of the book. 

Respecting the rules and order of planting the various kinds 
of flowering shrubs, particular regard should be had to the dis¬ 
tances, ami also to the arrangement or order in placing them, 
so that the diflerent plants may be readily distinguished; for 
this is of particular importance in ornamental planting. 

Therefore, in the disposition of the shrubs, let the dilferent 
heights and modes of growth of the various kinds be considered, 
and pl.aced .so that one plant may not overbear another. 

Tlie rule is, the talier the plant, the more backward in the 
border or clump it must be placed, and the .shortest should be 
placed nearest the front, so as the whole may stand in a kind 
of theatrical order. 

The distance wiiurh should be allowed between plant and 
plant, is at least three, to four or five feet: this is to be under¬ 
stood, when they are to be planted in the chimps or quarters 
of the shrubbery; but those that are intended to be planted in 
the common narrow borders, must be allowed double that dis¬ 
tance at least. 


PROPAGATING IIY LAYERS. 

In open weather may continue to lay the young branches 
and shoots of hardy shrubs, to raise a supply of new plants; 
laying them into the earth three or four inches deep, with the 
tops out, most of them will be rooted by next autumn, fit for 
transplanting.—Sec the Nursery. 

TRANSPLANTING SUCKERS FOR PROPAGATION. 

Tbansplant suckers from the roots of roses, lilacs, spineas, 
syriiigas, and various other shrub.s, to r^se a supply of new 
plants : for by suckers many sorts of shrubs may be propagated: 
let these suckers be taken off carefully, with roots to each, and 
plant some of the strongest into the shiubberies, &c., where 
they are to remain, and the smaller plant in nursery rows, 
eighteen inches asunder: they will piakc good plants in two 
years’ time. 
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PROPAGATING BY CUTTINGS. 

Cuttings of the young shoots of many sorts of hardy deci¬ 
duous shrubs iftay also now be planted in open weather, espe¬ 
cially towards the latter end of the month, and they will suc¬ 
ceed, take root in spring and summer, shoot at top, and form 
good-rooted young plants by next autumn. 

CARE OK GR.AS3 WALKS AND LAWNS. 

Take great care now of the grass walks and lawns in this 
garden; they should be kept very neat by frequently poling 
and rolling them. Poling should be performed in open, dry 
weather, which is done with a pliable taper a.sh-pole, twelve or 
fifteen feet long, or more, and should be used to break and 
spread the worm-casts about, whenever they appear on tlie 
gras.s.* . After this, when the surface is moderately tlry, let the 
grass be rolled with a wooden roller, to which all the scattered 
worm-cast earth will readily adhere, by which means your grass 
will be rendered agreeably clean, the surface smooth and finn 
and of a desirably-neat appearance. 

MAKING GRASS WALKS OR LAWNS. 

Now IS also a proper time, when the weather is open, to lay 
turf where wanted, for making or mending gncss plats, walks, 
or lawns. 

The best turf for gardens is to be met with on commons or 
downs, where many sheep, &c., are pastured.—When you go 
to cut turf, let them be marked out a yard long, and a foot 
broad; they must be cut almut an inch thick, with a proper 
turfing iron; and according as they are cut u|^ they should be 
rolled up, the grass-side inwards, as close and firm as possible, 
for the more ready carrying and moving them without breaking. 

Let the ground where turf is to be laid be made as firm and 
even as possible, by good treading and raking, &c., that it may 
not settle unequally hereafter j ami it would be preferable to 
have two or three* inches of any light, poor soil at top, to 
prevent the grass frofhi growing rank; level the whole equally, 
and rake the surface smooth and even every way, gnd as soon 
as laid, the whole should be -immediately well beaten with a 
heavy wooden beater, and afterwards rolled with a large stone 
or iron roller. 

* When the walks amt lawna are InfeateS with womu, thcf majr be readilr da- 
•tr»red by watering them wHh lime-water. 
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H?*AVBL WALKS. 

Gbavsl .walks should be continued in decent order, especially 
in the principal parts of the garden, kept clean from litter, and 
ikee from weeds; and let them be now and then rolled in dry 
open weather. 

PLANTING BOX AND THRIFT FOR EDGING. 

Now is a very good time to plant box or thrift, where it is 
wahted for edging to beds or borders. These edgings may be 
planted wy 41106 this month, when the weather is mild. Both 
these make close and agreeable edgings, if neatly planted, and 
wdl kept afterwards.« 

But the box is superior to everything for fotihing the most 
effectual, handsome, and durable edging. 

For the method of planting them, see Oikolir and Jfo- 
vanber. • 

PREPARATIONS FOR PLANTING, &c._ ^ 

TasNcu or dig and prepare such shrubbery compartments, 
and other parts of the pleasure-ground, where ydu intend to 
plant flowering shrubs, this or the next month. Also dig those 
clumps or quarters where you intend to pbmt.evergreens, in 
February or March, that they may be in readiness r^ahut 
planting time. 

Dig flower-borders and beds, especially such as are the most 
vacant, that they may be ready to receive the plants, or seeds 
of flowers, the two following months. 

A 

PLANTING FOREST TREES, Ac. 

Forbst and onuunental trees may now be planted in dry 
sods, in open weather; both where designed far woods and 
coppices, for timber, &c., and for ornamental plantations. For 
the pr<^ sorts, see the Lists of har^ Trees at the end tff 
the book.\ . ' 

• ■ 

FLAHTINO hedges, and PLASB^Qa OLD ONES. ,. 

Now may a^ plant any sort of deciduous hedges; as foBnet, 
hawthorn, whitethorn, hornbeam, beech, elm, eider, aldAr, wit. 
low, poidar, hasM, &e., where wanted.—See Decesober. f 

it is also a good time to plash old naked hedges of saf o«% 

Si mt^mi^y tatowB WMHW gsi4«>sri ia SoeOnit B 
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ward fences or others, that have run up considerably above, 
and become thin or open below.—See December. 


THE NURSERY. 

Dig the ground, if open weather, between the continuous 
rows of young trees and shrubs of all sorts. 

But previous to performing this work, should give any neces¬ 
sary pruning to the shrubs and trees, especially the deciduous 
kinds: then let the ground be digged one spade deep; as you 
go on, trim off any straggling roots of the trees and shrubs; 
and in digging, give every spit a fair turn off the spade, that 
the weeds on the surface may be buried properly. 

TRANSPLANTING AND PRUNING FOREST TREES. 

Transplanting of young forest and ornamental trees in the 
nursery, and where required, may be performed any time this 
month, if the weather is open, and the ground not too wet. 

Particularly deciduous forest trees, &c., of the hardy kinds, 
may be removed any time this month, if mild weather; but 
this should not be generally practised to evergreens, at this 
season. 

Trim up the stems of forest trees and other tree kinds where 
they require it; this may be done when little else can be done 
in the nursery; for if it is performed in frosty weather, the 
trees will receive no harm by the operation, especially the hardy 
deciduous kinds. 

pruning and transplanting flowering shrubs. 

Prune honeysuckles and roses, and all other lands of hardy 
deciduous flowering shrubs that want it, tnuning each with a 
single stem, and trimming their heads as you shall see occasion ; 
that is, either to cut out or shorten all straggling shoots, in 
such manner as you shall see necessary to keep their heads 
somewhat to a regular form. • 

In open and settled weather you may now transplant, where 
nec^sary, most sorts of hardy deciduous flowering shrubs, both 
i« the nursery order, and for shrubbery plantations, &c., in a 
dry soil; but where the soil is apt to lodge wet, there should 
not be any planted thereip before February. 
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FEBRUARY. 

WORK TO BE DONE JN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 

Where the raising, of early cucumbers and melons was not 
begun last month, it may now be commenced the beginning or 
middle of this, with a greater prospect of success ; observing 
exactly the same method of making the seed hot>bed, sowing 
the seed, and general management of the bed and plants, as 
directed under the head Cucumbers, &c. in the kitchen-garden 
of January. 

RIDOINO OUT EARLV CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. 

If the encumber and melon plants, which were raised last 
month, or beginning of this, baVe not suffered by any of the 
aeddents that are attendant on them at this season, they will 
now beprrived at a proper growth for ridging out into a larger 
hot-bed; finally to remain ; a new hot-bed, for one or more 
larger frames, should therefore be prepared in due time for 
their reception. 

Provide for that purpose, the beginning or middle of this 
month, a proper quantity of fresh horse-staible dung from the 
dung-hills in stable-fards, &c. consisting of the warm, moist 
stable-litter and dung of the horses together; such as has lain 
some time, but that is moderately fresh, abounding in a good 
moist steamy heat; taking the short and lolig together as it 
comes to hand ; and of which provide as much as will make 
a bed for one or more frames three feet and a half high. Hie 
necessary quantity is one tolerable cart-load to every light; so, 
if for a three-light tome, three loads is requisite, or about thirty 
l^e wheelbarrows'full; and so in proportion for every such 
frame,* 

The dung being procured, it would be proper, especially if 
rather rank and fre8h,^to fork it up in a heiqi to remain, eight, 
ten, or twelve days, according to its condifiMti or quantity, diat 
it may fennent to an equal temperature. It possible, let i£e 
heap be turned over once in (he time; which iHll let Uie nnk 
steam and strong stench of the dung pass off; and by mixing 
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the parts together, it will mellow : and prepare the dung well, 
by which means it will work kindly, when made up into a bed; 
the heat will be steady and lasting, and not so liable to become 
too violent, or of a burning quality, as when the dung is not 
previously prepared as above. 

The dung being thus prepared, proceed to making the hot- . 
bed : begin the bpd-by shaking some of the longest dung into 
the bottom, then take the dung as it comes to hand, and fork 
it in equally on every part, and beat it down with the fork from 
time to time, as you go on. In this manner let the bed be 
carried up neatly and even on every side, three feet and half 
high, which height may appear considerable at first, but we 
must allow for settling, as it will probably settle a foot in less 
than a fortnight. 

The bed being finished, put on the frame or frames and 
lights, which will defend the bed from wet, and bring up the 
heat the sooner ; tilting the upper end of the lights a little, 
that the steam may pass off. In a week after the bed is made, 
if it has settled unequally, take off the frame, and make.the bed 
level, then immediately put on the frame again for good. 

After this let the state of the bed be daily examined with 
good attention ; and when you find the violent heat is over, 
lay in the earth ; but be sure let the burning heat be over first. 

Tlie earth for this purpose should be rich, and it should also 
be quite dry ; for that is a material article to be regarded at 
this season. Tlte earth proper for cucumbers may be either 
any prepared compost of rich earth, light loam, and rotten dung, 
or of the temperfture of light rich kitchen-garden earth ; or 
may previously prepare a quantity from any of the quarters of 
the kitchen-garden, provided it be naturally light and dry, mid 
has been well enriched with dung: but these earths should be 
prepared thiee or four months before you want to use them, so 
should, in a dry time, about Michaelmas, be brought in and 
thrown up in a heap ridgeways, in a dry place, open to the sun 
and free air, mixing therewith at the same time some good 
rotten dung, breaking and blending tlie whole well together s « 
due quantity of this compast heap should be carried into some 
shed, or dther sheltered place, open in front to the sun or 
air, a month or a fortnight at least before you want it, it' 
may be preserved perfectly dry for earthing the bed.* 

•'nie«Brectlon»hltJi«rtoglT««forciiir<unbera*n<lnielon*,»rethe«e!Be. Theywitl 

BOW, howevar, rMiitr* to M trmtod • UuleSUfrerentlr, parUetttortyin r*sm to 
dw oMioM nsuirlatr a amch ttronser n>il, than the cncumben. The ion wUch 
waesoddertoalwitftir the melons le ttroDS bravn loein, from rich oM |»atuie 
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Then when tlie bed is in order, lay about half a bushel, or 
rather more, of earth, just under the middle of each light, rais¬ 
ing each parcel of earth in a round hillock, ten or twelve inches 
high ; then let the spaces between the bills, and quite to the 
sides of the frame be covered with the same sort of earth, only 
two or three inches thick at this time, while the bed is in strong 
he^t, for fear of burning, as explained below; but which when 
the heat is becuine motlerate, is by degrees to be augmented 
till raised as high as the top of the hills, as hereafter directed. 

The reason for laying the earth in little hills, and not earth¬ 
ing the bed fully at once, is by way of precaution, in case of 
violent after-heat, and in which case it will more readily pass 
off in steam, between the hills, and likewise because we may 
venture to use the bed some days sooner than if it was to be 
earthed all over at once to the full thickness; fur if the bed 
should bum after the plants are in, you can more readily pre¬ 
vent the earth, and also the roots of the plants from being 
burned thereby, by drawing the earth away from round the bot¬ 
tom of the hills if it bums, and supply the places still with more 
fresh mould. 

As soon as the bed is earthed as above, put on the glasses; 
and by the next day, the hillocks of earth will be wann; if 
they be, level the top of each a little, so that they may be about 
eight or ten inches thick; then proceed to put in the plants, 
the cucumbers and melons separately, in different hotbeds, or 
distinct frames, &c. 

Previous to this, observe, that as having, last month, directed 
the plants to be pricked into small pots, tliAe cucumbers and 
two melons • in each pot separately ; and as they are now to 
be turned oiit of these pots with the ball of earth entire, and 
planted, one pot of plants in each of the above hiys of earth, I 
would thereby intimate, in this, final transplanting, that two of 
the best cucumber plants and only one melon would be the 
most eligibly sufficient to retain, cutting the others away, either 
now or after planting; however, in either case, it is advisable, 
previoudy to transplanting^ that, in order to have tlie whole ball 

iwid, to wMdt said a portion of light mndy anH, with wmso leaf mottld ^ aome rood 
wen rotten dang; snd in earthing up the melmu the ooU ahoukl be iinnir trodden 
nmnd the hOIa, and made aa aolld h« pomlble, bnt in doing this, rars mtMt be taken 
not to bmlie or itfiore the roots, llte soil for eaciunbetsmair bo prinidpally of niie. 
table mould, made from derayed tree leaves, or any other deimyed vivmabie matto, 
to srhleh may be added a portion of liaht loam. The compost wh& wo need in 
tho royal sardens at Keisdnatonnnd Kew for early r^uenmoers was of light loam 
a fm months iirom the cumroon, on% third part; good rotten dnng, one thud part i 
waf nsonld and peat of equal paiit, making togrthor another part: the wluila wM 
■axed together. 

■ Or only three {dante altogether. 
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of earth adhere closely about the roots, to give the pots some 
water the day before; and the method of planting is this: 
having some pots of the strongest plants ready, place your hand 
on the surface of the pot, taking the stems of the plants care> 
fully between your fingers; then turn the mouth of the pot 
downwards, and strike the edge gently on the frame ; the plants, 
with the ball of earth to their roots, will come out entire ,• then, 
making a hole in the middle of each hill of earth, place one put 
of plants, with the bail entire, in each hole# closing the earth 
well round the ball, and about an inch over the top, bringing 
the earth clo.se round the stems of the plants j then give a very 
moderate watering towards the outside of the ball of the plants; 
this done, then shut all the lights down close for the present, 
till the steam rises again strong; then must be tilted a little 
behind, in proportion, to give it vent. 

The plants being ridged out finally into the beds where they 
are to remain for fruiting, must be careful to give them fresh air 
every day, by raising the glasses a little for its admission, and 
for the great steam to pass off; and it is necessary to cover the 
lights every night with mats, putting them on about half an 
hour, or an hour; or little more or less, after the time of sunset, 
and uncover again in the morning about sunrising: in covering 
up, never let the ends of the mats hang down low over the sides 
of the frame, which would stifle the plants, and draw up a hurt* 
ful steam. 

Air must be admitted to them every day, when the weather 
is anything favourable, by raising the upper end of the glasses 
from about half an inch to an inch or two, or in proportion to 
the sharpness or mildness of the outward mr, and internal heat 
and steam of the bed. 

In giving the plants air, it is a good method, at this season, 
in cutting weather, to fasten a mat across the ends of the lights, 
where tilted to hang down detachedly over the place where the 
air enters the frame; the mat will break the wind and sharp air 
before it reaches the plants, and yet there will be a due propor¬ 
tion of air admitted, without exposing them directly to it; and 
there wilj also be full liberty to let the steam pass off. 

Likewise, in covering the glasses on nights with mats, if 
there be a strong heat and great steam in the bed, let the lights 
be raised a little behind when you cover up; let them remain 
so aQ night, and use the mats as above-mentioned, to bang 
down before the place where the passes are raUed. 

One great article to be attended to now is, to support a con- 
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Btant growing beat in the hotbed, so as to keep the plants in a 
r^ular growing state. The first thing to be obseired toward 
this is, that in six or eight days after ridging out the plants, 
provided the heat of the bed is become moderate, it will be very 
proper to give some outward protection of dry long litter, waste 
hay, fern, straw, &c., laying it close round the sides near a foot 
thick, and as high as five or six inches up the sides of the frame; 
but this will be particularly serviceable if very wet weather, but 
more especially, ifairiving cold rains, or snow, as also, if there 
be cold piercing winds, all of which would chill the bed, and, 
without the above precaution, would sometimes occasion such 
sudden and great decay of the heat as to prove the manifest 
destruction of the plants; whereas the above lining of litter 
will defend the bed, aud preserve a fine beat till the dung be¬ 
gins naturally to decline or decay of itself, which is generally in 
about three weeks or a month after the bed is made, when the 
warmth of it must be renewed by adding a lining of fresh hot 
dui^ close to its sides. 

But for the first week or ten days after the plants are ridged 
ottt'into this hotbed, mind that their roots have not too much 
heat; for it sometimes happens that a bed, after the mould and 
plants are in, the earth, confining the heat and steam more 
below in the dung, will begin afresh to heat so violently, as to 
be in danger of burning the earth at the bottom of the hills : and 
without some precaution is taken, the burning will soon reach 
die roots of the plants : therefore, for the first week or ten days, 
let the bottom of the hillocks be at times examined, by drawing 
away a little of the earth below; and if any burning appear, 
remove the burned earth, replace it with new, and by drawing 
some of the earth away quite round, let the hills be kept as 
narrow as they will just stand, so as to support the plants, and 
so let them remain till the danger of burning is over; and then 
put the earth round them again. 

When the great heat abates, or the roots of the plants begin 
to appear Arough the sides of the hills of earth, then begin to 
add some fresh, light, rich earth all round them ; about three 
days after you may lay some more; and in two or three days 
aftw that,* you may earth the bed all over, to the full thick¬ 
ness, so as to be equal with the top of the hillocks. But before 
you lay the fresh earth to the sides of the hills, let it first be 
laid a few 'hours, or for one night in the frame, up towards the 
sides, that it may acquire an equal degree of warmth with that 
• In Mo or loarteen da;*. 
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in the bed; then, being applied round the hills, as above, it' 
will not be in danger of cl]illing the roots of the plants. 

The next particular care is that of lining the hotbed when the 
beat declines: therefore, when the heat of the bed begins to 
decrease much, let a lining of the best hot dung be applied in 
due time to the back or front of the bed, or to both, if the heat 
is very much declined. The dung for this purpose* should be 
prepared in the same manner as that for making the bed. Re¬ 
member, that if there was a lining of dry litter Imd round the 
sides of the bed, to defend it from wet, &c., as before directed, 
this must first be removed before you apply the lining of the 
sides of the bed, about twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches wide, 
according as the heat is less or more declined, and should be 
raised about four or five inches higher than the dung of the 
bed,* to alloij for settling: lay some earth on the top of the 
lining, to keep the rank cutting steam of the fresh dung from 
coming up that way; which, if it did, it would be apt to enter 
the frame, at the place where the lights are raised to admit air, 
and prove of bad consequence to the plants. 


OF STOPPING OR TOPPING THE ABOVE PLANTS. 

The young plants, both cucumbers and melons, should be 
stopped or topped, if not done before, at the first joint, by 
pruning off the top of the first runner-bud; which being.neces- 
sary both to strengthen thcim in promoting a stocky growth, and 
cause them to put forth lateral shoots at the first and second 
joints, to form fruitful runners: and from these, others of the 
same nature will he produced. 

This operation should be performed when the plants have 
two rough leaves, and when the second rough leaf is about the 
breadth of a shilling, having the first runner-bud imng at its 
base: and the sooner this is detached, the sooner the plants 
acquire strength, and put out fruitful runners. 

It is to be done in the following manner: 

You will see aiiung, in the centre of the plant, at the bottom 
of the second rough leaf, and as it were enclosed within it, the ^ 
end of the first runner, like a small bud; which bud, or runner, 
being the advancing top of the plant, is now to be taken off 
close, and may be done either with the point of a penk^e .or 
small scissors, or pinched off carefully with the jnd 
thumb; or, when it is very small, it may be picked ofipwi^ tiie 
point of a pin or needle; but whichever way you take it offi be 

« Or to the hal^t of the fromo. 
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careful not to go so close as to wound the joint from whence it 
proceeds. 

Having thus pruned or stopped the plants at the first joint, 
they will by that means very quickly get strength, as will plainly 
appear in a few days j and in about a week or ten or twelve 
days after being thus treated, will each begin to send forth two- 
or three runners; which runners will probably show fruit at 
their first, second, or third joints; for if the main or first runner 
was not to be stopped as above, it would perhaps run half a 
yard or two feet in length, without putting out more runners to 
fill the frame, or probably without showing a single fruit; so 
that it is upon these lateral shoots or runners produced after 
stopping the plants, that the ftuit is most likely first to appear 
in any tolerable time in the season; but let it be also observed, 
that when the said lateral shoots hare three joints, and that if 
any of them do not then show fruit at either of the - joints, it 
will be proper to pinch off the top of such shoots at the third 
joint, which will promote their putting forth a supply of two or 
three new shoots, some or all of which will most likely be fruit¬ 
ful ; and after this, according as they advance in growth, train 
the runners along in regular order, cut out casual very weakly 
vines, and thin others where very irregularly crowded; and thus, 
if the bed is well managed, and the plants arc forward, those of 
the cucumbers wiU probably produce proper-sized fruit the end 
of this month, or beginning or middle of next; but the melons 
not so soon by six or eight weeks, or not till May or June.— 
See next month. 


OF SOWING CUCUMBER AND MEI.ON SEED, 

As there may be many persons who did not begin last month 
to sow cucumbers for an early crop, it will here be proper to 
take notice, that the beginning, middle, or any time of this 
month, is still a good time to begin that work, making a seed 
hotbed for sowing the seed, as directed in January. 

Those which are sown early in this month, will, with good 
management, produce fruit in the end of Match or beginning of 
April; and those sown in the middle or latter end of the month 
will have fruit the end of April, and will bear plentifully in May 
and June, &c. 

The l$kginning of this month is a very good time to begin to 
sow melons for a good crop in the frames. 

The seed hotbed which is to be made now, either for cucutn« 
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bers or melons, must be of the same dimensions; and the seed 
sown, and the plants managed, as directed last month. 

But observe, that to be well supplied with either cucumber 
or melon plants, either to plant in new beds, or to have a re* 
serve in case of accidents to any already planted out, it will be 
very proper to sow some seed at three different times this 
month. 

Or these may be sown each time in such cucumber hotbeds 
as are already made, and in cultivation : and when lit to prick 
out, let it be mostly in small pots, as directed in raising the 
plants lost month, and plunging in the back part of the same 
bed. 

They may be kept there till wanted, either for new, or to 
supply any deftciency in the present beds. 


FOUCISli ASPABAOrS. 

Hotbkds for obtaining early asparagus may be made any 
time in this month. 

For the purpose of forcing asparagus, we must be provided 
with proper plants: these arc previously raised in the natural 
ground, from seed, as liereafter directed, wliich being trans* 
planted from the seedbed into other beds in the common 
ground, and having two or three years’ growth there, they are 
tlicn of the proper size and strength for forcing: observing that 
the necessary (piaiitity is from about five to six or seven hun¬ 
dred for a bed for a three-light frame, and so in proportion for 
two or more such frames; fur these plants in hotbeds should be 
crowded very close, in order that, by having as many plants as 
possible in each frame, they may produce a proportionable sup¬ 
ply of asparagus, to recompense suificiently for the great trouble 
and expense requisite iif forcing. 

The hotbed.s, for this purpose of forcing wparagus, are made 
of fresh liorsedung, full of heat, and must lie made very sub¬ 
stantial : provide, therefore, a proper quantity of the above sort 
of dung, as directed for cucumber hotbeds; fork it up together 
in a mixed order, into a heat: and in a week or a fortnight, ac¬ 
cording to the quantity and quality of the dung, it will be of a 
proper temperature for making the hotbed. 

TTie dung being thus in order, then prepare to make the 
hotbed, which must be made of proper dimensions, for one or 
more three-llght frames in a range, allowing for it to '‘be three 
inches wider on every side than the Thime, and make it a yard 
high at least, and level the top even and smooth: then directly, 
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without putting on the frame as yet, earth it all over, six or 
seven inches thick, for the immediate reception of the plants, 
for no time must be lost in making the most of the hotbed in 
forcing asparagus ; but remarking, the frame mukt not yet be 
put on; for the heat of the bed being very strong at first, the 
framing and glasses, if put on close, and thereby excluding the 
external air, would make it heat too violently. 

The bed being made, and earthed as above, then having a 
proper quantity of asparagus plants, proceed to place them on 
the surface of the earth: previously raising at one end a small 
ridge of earth, five or six inches high, again.st which to place 
the first course of plants. This done, mark on the surface the 
width of the frame, and then begin and place the plants against 
this little ridge of earth, gathered as close to one another as 
possible, drawing a little of the earth to the bottom of the roots; 
then place the others against these in the same manner, and so 
continue laying them one against another, crowded as close 
together every way as possible to the width of the mark for the 
frame, from one end to the other of the bed, with their tops or 
crowns all upright, and of an equal level: then when the whole 
bed is thus planted, let some moist earth be directly banked up 
against the outside roots, all around, an inch or two higher than 
their tops; which done, cover the crowns of the toots all over 
with rich light earth, about two inches thick, which concludes 
the work for the present, till the buds or young shoots of the 
aiqiangus begin to appear through the earth. 

Or in a week, or ten or twelve days after the bed is made 
and planted, if the heat has become moderate, or if very bad 
weather, great snow, or excessive raias, &c., may put on the 
frame and lights ; but if a considerably extensive bed, as the 
beat will continue longer in a violent state, must be cautious in 
framing it too soon before the buds begin to advance, or defend 
the top occasionally with straw-litter, &c. 

When the buds, therefore, of the asparagus begin to appear 
through the sutfrice of the earth, then prepare to add another 
portion of three or four inches’ depth of more mould; previous 
to this, a wreath of thick straw-bands should be fixed round the 
top of the earth of the bed, close to the edge, both* to secure 
the outsides of this farther supply of earth, and to place the 
frame on; for this purpose make some large straw-bands or 
ropes, three or four inches thick, and having a quantity of small 
sharp-pointed wooden pe^, fix the straw-band down neatly 
along tiie top of the earth, next the edge, just in the proper 
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place to receive the bottom of the frame, for it serves both to 
secure the second covering of earth, and support the frame when 
it is put on: when the wreath is thus fixed, then cover the 
young buds of tlie asparagus all over with a supply of light 
earth, three or four inches thick, or as high as the top of the 
aforesaid wreath, to have it six inches’ depth at least in the 
whole, over the crown of the plants. 

Having applied the second addition of .earth, then, if you 
judge that all danger from burning is over, it will be proper to 
put on the frame; place it upon the wreath of straw-bands, and, 
as soon as thus placed, put on the lights or glasses of the frame. 

After the frame is placed on the bed, it is necessary, if there 
is a great steam, to raise or shove open the lights at top occa¬ 
sionally an inch or two, to give the steam vent to pass away, 
and to admit fresh air, but especially when the buds first begin 
to appear. 

Observe, that if, during the time the bed is without the fiame, 
there should happen excessive ridns, or great snow, it is proper 
to cover occasionally with mats or straw, &c. 

Kut it must be remarked, that for the first week or fortnight 
after the bed is made, and the asparagus planted, that the state 
of its warmth should be every day carefully examined : for that 
purpose, thrust two or three long sharp-pointed sticks down 
betwixt the roots into the dung in different parts of the bed; 
when upon drawing up the sticks, once or twice a-day, and 
feeling the lower end, you can readily judge of the degree of 
heat; which, if found very violent, threatening to bum the 
earth and scorch the roots of the plants, it most be moderated, 
by boring, with a long thick stake, several wide holes in the 
dung, on each side of the bed, also in the earth just under the 
roots, to admit the air, and to let the rank steam and burning 
quality of the dung pass off more freely; but, when the heat is 
become moderate, the holes must be closed agmn. 

Likewise observe, when the heat is moderate, it will be very 
proper to lay a quantity of dry long litter round the ^des of the 
be^ which will preserve a fine kindly growing heat, and will 
defmid the bed from being chilled by heavy ndns, snow, &c. 

But in the next place observe, that by the time the frame is 
pot on, or soon after, you must be careful to examine the state 
of heat in the bed ; and if beginning to decline considerably, 
you should prepare to renew it as soon as possible; which is to 
be done by applying a lining of hot ^ung to the sides of it, as 
directed for cucumber and melon beds. 
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Fresh air must be admitted in fine weather daily, especially 
if the heat of the bed is strong, when the buds begin to appear 
through this last covering of earth ; for fresh air is necessary 
both to give them colour, and prevent their drawing up too fast 
and weak: therefore, in line sunny.days, either tilt the upper 
ends of the lights an inch or two, or shove them a little down, 
as may be convenient; but keep them close in all cold or very 
bad weather, and always on nights. 

Continue to cover the glasses every night with mats or straw. 

The bed, if made and managed as above directed, will begin 
to produce asparagus abundantly in four or five weeks ; and, 
provided the heat be kept up, will continue producing buds in 
great plenty for about a fortnight or three weeks. A bed for a 
three-light frame will, for that time, produce three or four hun¬ 
dred buds a-week. 

The method of gathering the asparagus in hotbeds is, to 
thrust your finger down gently into the earth, and break the 
buds off clo.se to the roots, which they will readily do ; but the 
cutting them with a knife, as practised in the natural ground, 
would, by reason of the buds coming up so very thick one under 
another, destroy as many or more than you gather. 

When it is intended to have a constant supply of asparagus 
in the winter and spring season, till that in the natural ground 
comes in, you should make a new hotbed every three weeks or 
a month. 

A quantity of fresh plants must also be procured for every 
new bed ; for those which have been once forced in a hotbed 
are not fit for any use afterwards, either in a hotbed or the 
natural ground. 

When designed to raise asparagus plants for forcing, should 
sow some seed every year, in a bed of rich earth, as directed 
below; observing, when the plants are one year old, to trans¬ 
plant them into an open compartment, in rows, nine inches 
asunder, and about the same distance in the rows. When they 
have two or threg summers’ growth, they are then fit to take' up 
for forcing; but if they stand three years before you take t^m 
up, they will produce much larger buds. * 

It IS necessary to have three difiTerent pieces.of ground 
always employed at the same time with asparagus plants for the 
above purpose; that is, one piece for the seedbed with seedling 
plants, which should never stand longer than one year before 
transplanted; the other twjj pieces to be occupied with trans¬ 
planted plants; one to be a year's growth from the time of 
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planting before the other; by which method of sowing a quan¬ 
tity of seed, and planting out a quantity of plants every spring, 
you will, after the first three years, obtain a fresh supply of pro¬ 
per plants every year, of eligible age and growth, as above, fit 
for forcing. 

The season to sow the seed is the last week in February, or 
first fortnight in March; it should be sown in a spot of light 
rich ground; sow it tolerably thick, and tread it down evenly, 
then rake it into the ground in a regular manner,—See March. 

The season to transplant the plante from the seedbed is in 
March, observing the method <as directed in that month. 

The season to begin to make hotbeds for forcing these plants 
is according to the time you de.sire to have the plants fit for 
use; for instance, if you desire them at Christmas, begin in the 
second or tiiird week in November. 

Such persons as do not choose to raise the plants themselves 
fur forcing, or such as desire to be furnished with plants for that 
purpose, till their own are ready, may in either ca.se be supplied 
with them at mo.st of tiie kitchen-gardeners near great cities, 
but particularly those near London, many of whom raise great 
quantities purposely for forcing. 

They may t)e purchased generally by the rod of ground they 
grow upon, and about eight or ten shillings per rod is the price : 
there are generally between two and three hundred roots in a 
rod i and two and half, or three rods at most, is sufficient for a 
three-light frame. 

These plants, if properly packed up in hampers, or boxes, 
with straw, may be conveyed to a great distance ; I have had 
Aem come sixty miles in the winter season for forcing; when 
they have come very safe, and produced buds plentifully.* 

• ** f»»rrp4 upmi hotb«I» romposetl of wpll-ft'rmont- 

duiitf. and iroqii^nuy of ami trpe Imvm mixed toother* \vhK*li iirttdui'e a 
more «&Ady mkI ipoulfu hpitt tlmn dung only. 

When there U the focv«*iiieofe or a Hued pit. the veffetid»1e may be f«>rred with 
equal sut*c««i ami ieiti trouble. Mm*h dre-heat nitt teldiHa be required. A alighc 
fire at oh^ht will Keneraliy be sutHcient 

For toirlr^ in the hutb^ the dui% or dungp and leave*, having beim carrfally 
fermented and |»rt*p«red, let the bed at thin 8ea»on be three fet»t high in frtmt, Mid 
three feel eiqht ten inch©* behind; mid |Hit a few rotten leaves iijMin the 6iirfa«:«, 
and witen the frame is put mi add a lew more, if the depth of the fnime will admit. 
Beat them reitnlarty down with the back of a spade, and over the surface lay ftiur 
or five hiohes of Ihfht, rich, vegetable mould. 

Lift the plnnta mefuHy, trim Ihehr roots, and lay them upon the bod »« regular 
order, and m cloi^y at posiUile f mlxii^ a little floe leaf mould amongst thetr nmU 
with the Anger as you proceed. Cover them, to the depth of four or flve iiirhei, 
^th some lu» dry, vegetable motUd. Put on the lights, and keep them cloea 
vU the heat begins to come up. 
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Take care that the mushroom beds are still well defended 
from heavy rains and frost, both of which would destroy the 
spawn. 

The covering of straw should never be less than twelve inches 
thick on every part of the bed: and at this season, it would be 
proper to continue some large garden mats, spread over the 
straw covering, to secure the bed more effectually from wet and 
cold: and observing, that if the wet at any time has penetrated 
quite through any part of the covering, let the wet straw be re¬ 
moved, and replaced with some that is clean and dry. 

New mushroom beds may be made. For the particular 
method and management, see September.* 


Air should then be admitted, and when the imds b«^n to come up, idr should be 
admitted, a« hredy as the stMe of the weather will allow, by drewiiw off the lights 
a few hours every fine day. If the heat of the bed become too viownt, it may be 
moderated by boniw round the idd«i iuto the centre of the bed with a long tnick 
stick f the holes to be op when the h^t becomes moderate. When tmt heat 
bt^ins much to decHiie, Unings of hot dung be applied by degrees, as the state of 
the bed may require. The temperature may be ascertaioed by one or two sticks 
kept tis^t into the bed, which tuay be pulled out occasionally, and felt with tiae 
hand. Urn v^etable Will come to greatest perfei^on in a temperature of not less 
than 50*, and not more than 5fi*. 

Aspanwus will seldom require water, when forced in hotbeds; but when forced 
in diMd-uts, however, a more abundant stwly will be reqtdred. When the shoots 
are about four or Are inches whore the suH^. they are then in a pettier state for 
Qsinff. A tlmee>ligbt frame of mrdiaary dimensions, Ailed with good plaots, with 
gooa management, wUt pnMtoce four or Ave dishes a-week for three weeks. 

For sucecwonal cn^ a fresh bed will be required every three or four weeks; 
for which a supply of rrf^ plWits must be kept up in the open ground, as the plants 
that have once bc^n fenced are of no further use. 

* Foaemo antfBstB.~-Tliere are, we believe, few vegetables at this season that 
an more geoendly in demand than rhubarb and sea-kale > and, we may add, tbitf a 
•opply of no <^ier v^tabim can be so easily obtained by frarctiw aa toette, or that 
are to much improve by being forced. Aoundant sup|die« of these two much- 
esteemed vegetables may be procured, In most situations, without much trouble or 
expense, from the end of Novembrnr ^1 they ecune in ag^ in Uw natural ground. 

Where there kf t|#€onveiiieiice of hothut»ea, a supfdy t4 rhubarb may had by 
digging up a doxti^or two of their roots with baUs. aim placing them into a vinery, 
or any otoer sort of hotliouie, upon the border, closely together, putting a few 
inches tji fish Vegetable motud below them, and AUing up any ^ares Between 
ttieroohi. Lay a uttle of the mould round the rides, and give the necemary supply 
of water} If Ute temperature of the house Is as birh as AO*, they will soon bej^ 
to ^riog, when. In older to btanch them, they shouM be oovered over with a little 
soft, dry hay, and over that a bnss-roat, which will help to keep the hay dry. )f 
they are put into the vinery when the fordng k commenced, the fooUtalki ii the 
leaves wUl bo ready for tarts In about a memth or Ave weeka.. 

Where there k not ^ conrenlence of a hothouse, i^ubefb mwkf be tonwA In a 
frame, nM a sllgbt hotbed, prepared in the same way aa dkvmted for asparagoa; 
and the nrate may either be covered with wooden snuttera, or thw Ughta may be 
putons and when the roots begin to spiiim, cover them wi» matl or soft kty. 

Bbubarb may alao be looerstfuHy force<( where there la neitlier the eoBTenience 
of hothousaa or frames, at any time after the month of November, In open 


» come up, idr should be 


cweringqfatraw, 


et higlL im should be iwotected from heavy rata 
In ofw that may retain the beat the Imigir, 
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KIDNEY-BEANS. 

The beginning, or any time this month, you may make a 
hotbed for some early kidney-beans. ‘ 

Prepare for that purpose some new horse-dung, as directed 
for cucumber and other hotbeds ; with which let the beds be 
made about two feet and a half high, and long enough for one 
or more frames. Make the surface of the bed even and smooth, 
and put on the frame. When the heat is become moderate, let 
the bed be covered with rich light earth, seven or eight inches 
thick : then draw drills from the back to the front of the frame, 
a foot asunder, and an inch deep. Drop the beans therein, two 
or three inches apart, and cover them an inch deep with earth. 

Or may sow the beans thick in a small hotbed, or in pots 
therein, to raise the plants about an inch in growth, then trans¬ 
planted into a larger hotbed, as above, to remain. 

The best sorts for this purpose are, the early white dwarf, 
black, and liver-coloured dwarf kidney-beans, because they 
come earlier, and do not run so strong o# Tampant as the other 
sorts. 

When the plants begin to appear, raise the lights a little be¬ 
hind, every mild day, to admit fresh air to strengthen their 
growth; giving also occasional gentle waterings, continuing 
the same care in their advancing state, and support a proper 
heat in the bed; they will thus afford an early produce in 
April, &c. 

But where there is a hothouse, may raise early iddney or 
French beans, generally with much less trouble, and more cer¬ 
tain good success, than in hotbeds, as above. 

SMALL SALADINO. 

Sow the different sorts of small salading once a-week or ten 
days, such as cresses, mustard, radish, rape, and lettuce, &c. 

These small salad seeds, if open mild weather towards the 
latter end of the month, may be now sown in beds or borders of 
natural earth, in the common ground ; but, provided you have 
the conveniency, it will, notwithstanding, be proper to shelter 
the bed with a frame and lights, or with bell or hand-glasses j 
or where these are wanting, you may sow the seeds on warm 
borders, and shelter them at lught, and in bad weather with a 
covering of mats. « 

Choose for these seeds a spot of dry light ground; dig it 
neatly, and rake the surface fine ; then draw flat shallow di^; 
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sow the seed therein, each sort separate, very thick, and earth 
it over not more than a quarter of an inch deep; and if intended 
to cover with glasses, let them be directly put on : and when 
the plants come up, give air by raising the lights behind, or by 
taking them off in fine days. 

But if the weather should now prove very.cold, such as frost, 
snow, or cold rain, and that a constant supply of these small 
herbs are wanted, or that they are wanted as soon as possible, 
or at any particular time, it will, for the greater certainty of 
procuring them, be still proper, where it can be obtained, to 
raise tliem in a slight hotbed. 

Make the bed with fresh horse-dung, about eighteen inches, 
or two feet high; set on the frame, and cover the bed with 
earth, four or five inches thick. 

Sow the seeds thick, either in shallow drills, or on the sur- 
face, each sort separate (see January) ; and sift as much fine 
earth over as will just cover it; put on the lights, and when the 
plants appear, give plenty of air. 

About the middle 4r latter end of the month, if open and 
mild weather, you may begin to .sow a small salading on warm' 
borders, in the open ground ; and if the weather continues mild, 
it will succeed tolerably well without any covering. 

When these plants, both under cover and in the open ground, 
begin to come up, they sometimes, by rising very thick, raise 
the earth in a kind of cake upon their tops, which consequently 
retards their growth; they may be assisted by whisking the 
surface lightly with your hand, &c., to separate the earth ; after 
which the plants will rise regularly. 

When those coming up in the open ground, the latter end of 
this month, happen to be attacked with morning hoar-frosts, 
and likely to be a sunny mild day, if before the sun rises full 
upon them, you water them out of a watering-pot, with the 
head on, to wash off the frosty rime, it will prevent their 
changing hlack and going off.* 

CARE OF CAULIFLOWER PI.ASTS. 

C.suun.owi'R plants in frames ^ould have the fre^ air every 
mild day, by taldng the glasses entirely off. 

* Who’A i» thc! of linthoom and tfai^ mott r-.nrtoln Mkl 

\utff up A Mtpply At tlli« WMOKtOt to • 0 «V Mff> 

iu idtiillow hQnm »ir piM for t»MS In 

pimri* th»»m cdtlu^i^into fnun#^ or in tho hothofioM, m Any not 
t)M> tnwsi Acut uiincoupi«d[ oUier |^KnU) <»UerviD{r to lOir onM vf 

every week, «r more or te#*, areor<ito]$^ t<» the demand 
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About the end of the month, if mild settled wathev, you 
may bcgiin to transplant some of the strongest plants into the 
place where they are to remain. Plant them in a quarter of 
rich well-dunged ground, thirty inches or a yard distance each 
way ; but if cold and unsettled weather, defer this planting till 
next month. 

Cauliflowers under hand or bell glasses should also be 
thinned out towards the end of the month, for planting, as 
above, if mild fine weather, and the plants tolerably strong; 
that is, if there arcmore than one or two under each glass, let 
all above that number be taken away. But if very cold unfa¬ 
vourable weather, as above observed, defer this work till March, 
observing, however, when performing it, to take up the weakest, 
and let the strongest remain under the glasses, to come in for 
the principal early crops ; and draw some earth up round their. 
■stems, still continuing the glasses, and give air by tilting one 
side. The plants which are taken up should be planted in 
another spot of ground, the same distance as advbcd above for 
tile frame plants. 

In transplanting cauliflowers, if necessary to make the most 
advantage of the ground, may, on the same compartment, sow 
a crop of spinach and radishes, a week or fortnight before the 
cauliflowers are planted: and by the time the latter begin to 
.advance considerably, the other will all be gathered off for use, 
without having retarded the growth of the cauliflowers. 

SOWING CAUMFLOWKB SEED. 

Sow cauliflower seed, the beginning, middle, or any time 
this month, to raise some plants to succeed the early crops; 
or, also, in case none were raised la.st autumn for early plants, 
or that these have been killed by the severity of the winter; 
but in order to bring the plants up soon, and to forward them 
in growth, it will bo proper to sow in a slight hotbed. 

Make the bed about twenty inches or two feet high in dung, 
and put a frame on ; then lay four or five inches’ thick of rich 
earth over the bed. 

Sow the seed on the surface, cover it with light earth, about 
9 quarter 3f an inch thick, and then put on the glass. 

, When the plants appear, let them have air every day, by 
raising or opening the light at the upper end an inch or two ; 
and in mild weather the lights may Im taken entirely off in the 
daytime s for the plants must not Be kept too close, for that 
would draw them mp weak. 
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But where there is not the convenience of a frame for the 
above bed, you may cover it on nights, and in bad weather, 
with mats. 

Sprinkle them with water frequently, if moderate showers of 
rain do not fail. 


TRANSPLANTING CABBAGES. 

Eablv York and sugar-loaf cabbages, the Antwerp, Battersea, 
and other cabbage plants, if tolerably strong in growth, should 
now be transplanted where they are to remain. 

If your plants are pretty strong, they may, if mild open 
weather, be planted out the beginning or middle of the month ; 
but if they are weakly, or much cut by the frost, let them re¬ 
main two or three weeks to recover, or till the beginning or 
middle of March. 

Choose for those plants a compartment of good ground; and 
it would be of much advantage to dig in a supply of good dung: 
then set the plants in rows, two feet to two and a half dis¬ 
tance, in the smaller and larger kinds, to attain full growth for 
tl^e main crop ; or some early kinds to cut young in a thinning 
order, may be planted only a foot and half asunder. 

SOWING CABBAGES AND SAVOYS. 

Sow some sugar-loaf, early Yorkshire, and other summer 
cabbages, and large autumnal kinds about the middle or latter 
end of the month, for summer and autumn use. These will 
succeed the early plants, for they will be fit to cut in July, 
August, and September, &c. 

But if the winter has been severe, and destroyed many of 
the plants which were sown last August to stand the winter for 
an early crop, it will, in that case, be proper to sow some of the 
early seed as soon in this month as the weather will permit: 
and if a few are forwarded by sowing them in a light hotbed, it 
will be a great advanti^e. 

Sow also some red cabbages for next winter’s supply. 

Savoy-seed may be sown, for the first crop, about the middle 
or latter end of this month. ^ 

Those savoys which are now sown will be ready in Septem¬ 
ber, and they will be finely cabbaged by October, and will con¬ 
tinue in good perfection all November and December, &c. 

Cabbages and savoys for seed may be planted this month, if 
not done before. Take up*the plants in a dry day, clear off all 
the large leaves, and plant them two feet asunder each way, by 
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the method expiaii.ed last month, placing them so deep tliat no' 
part but the head may appear above ground. 

EARTHING UP AND SOWING CELERY. 

Earth up late celery in open dry weather, if the plants have 
stood the whiter in tolerably good condition, and are of some 
advanced length above ground. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, 
prepare a small bed of light rich earth in a warm border, to sow 
some upright celery seed in, for an eariy crop. 

Break the earth very fine, and either sow the seecP on the 
rough surface, and rake it in lightly ; or first rake the surface 
smooth, sow the seed thereon, and cover it with light earth 
sifted over near a quarter of an inch deep ; or the ground being 
formed into a three or four feet wide bed, and the surface raked, 
then with the back of the rake trim the earth evenly off the 
surface about half an inch deep into the alley; sow the seed 
on the bed, and with the rake draw the earth over it evenly, 
and lightly trim the surface smooth.—But those who desire to 
have the plants come in pretty forward, should sow the seed in 
a slight liotbed, under a iVame and lights, or hand-glasses ; or 
in default of these, cover on nights and bad weather with mats; 
being careful, in either method, when the plants are come up, 
to admit the free air every mild day. The plants raised from 
this sowing come in for use in June and July. 

There should not be many of these early-sown plants planted 
out, intended for a continuing supply, only a few' to come in 
before the general crop ; for they will soon pipe in the heart 
and run up for seed.*—See March, April, Map. 

R.ADISHES. 

Dio a warm border, the beginning of this month, to sow some 
short-topped radish-seed, to succeed those sown last month. 
Dig another piece at the same time, and sow it with salmon 
radish-seed; they will succeed the short-tops. About a fort¬ 
night or three weeks after, let some more of both sorts be sown 
in an open situation, in larger portions for the main crop, that 
• 

* At thin Mrty wMmt WD woitM recommend » smalt quantity to be sown, eltber 
oo » st^1li hot-bed, or to n shationf box. and placed bito a fhime or hot-houM ,&ow< 
at work; and to be afterwards hardened, by degrees, tUt lit for piicktog wA oa % 
wwm border, or rather on a sUtfbt hotbed, to remain until linaitjr jdantM out. A 
crna about a foot square will raise a sufKcleut number of plants for ttds sowtiui; as 
t^y m only intended for a few to come in earlx, before the ffeneral crdpt. They 
shoiiid Imth be sown and prleked out on very mh mould. If properly manaffeA 
they wOl come into use about the ftrrt of August. 
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there may be a regular and plentiful supply of these roots in 
their proper season. 

Let them generally be sown broad-cast on the rough surface, 
either in a continued space, or in four or five feet wide beds, 
and rake them in with an even hand; or in sowing large crops 
in one continued space, if quite dry light ground, it is eligible, 
before raking in, to tread down the seed lightly, then rake it in 
regularly. 

You may sow among the great crops of radishes a sprink¬ 
ling of spinach and lettuce-seed ■, the spinach will come in 
after the radish, and the lettuce after the spinach. 

Continue to cover the early crops of radishes in frosty wea¬ 
ther and cold nights with straw, &c., as directed last month. 

If early radishes are requited as soon as possible, let some 
dwarf short-tops be sown in a moderate hotbed, the beginning 
of this month, in the manner directed last month. 


TUBNir-ROOTED R.VDISII. 

Sow a*few of the small white turnip radish to draw for salads 
in April and May; they eat crisp, and are agreeably flavoured. 
—See March and April. 

Or some may be sow-n in a slender hotbed, to have them 
come earlier by a fortnight or more. 


SPINACH. 

Winter spinach will now advance in growth : clear out all 
weeds, and thin the^iants for use as wanted.—See March. 

Sow spinach about the beginning of this month, if mild wea¬ 
ther : let some good ground be got ready for this seed, and sow 
it thin and regular, either broad-cast and raked in, or in drills a 
foot asunder. 

Spinach may be sown between rows of cabbages, cauliflowers, 
and beans, or the like, if ground scarce. 

The smooth-seeded, round-leaved kind, is the best to sow 
now ; and if desired to have a constant supply, let the sowings 
be repeated every fortnight or three week*.—See March. 

SOWING AND PLANTING LETTUCES. , 

Asoirr the beghming or middle of this roonA, if the weather 
is mild, you may sow several sorts of lettuce-seeds on warm 
borders. The white and green CkH kind, and the Cilicia and 
cabbage lettnee, are propeesorts to sow .now; you may also 
sow some of the imperial and brown Dutch lettuces, or any 
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Other sorts; let the seeds be sown moderately thick, and rake' 
them in regularly. 

Or, in order to have a few lettuces forwarder for transplant¬ 
ing. you may, early in the month, sow Cos or other lettuce- 
seeds, in a frame, and cover them occasionally with glasses or 
mats, on nights and sharp weather ; and when the plants are 
advanced about two inches in growth, they are to be transplant¬ 
ed in the full ground. 

But, in order to have a few come in pretty forward for trans¬ 
planting, there may be a little green and white Cos sown on a 
gentle hot-bed, which will be ready to transplant a fortnight 
sooner than those in the full ground. 

Lettuces which have stood the winter, closely planted, in 
warm borders, or in frames), shouhl. about the end of the month, 
if quite mild weather, be thinned out where they stand too 
close : let them be thinned regularly, leaving them a foot dis¬ 
tance each way, for they will require so much room to grow to 
their full size ; the plants which are drawn out should be plant¬ 
ed in an open spot of rich ground a foot asunder; and give a 
little water as soon as planted.* 

C.tUUOTS AND PARSXEl’S. 

PacPARE some ground, about the middle or latter end of this 
month, in which to sow carrots and parsneps. 

These roofs grow largest in light ground, and the farther 
from trees the better: for they tlirivc best in open exposure. 
Let the ground be trenched, one full spade deep at least; but 
if double digged, two moderate spades, it will be of particular 
advantage, in promoting long handsome roots, both of the car¬ 
rots and parsneps; let the clods be well broken, and lay the 
surface even. 

They must be .sown separately, each sort in distinct compart¬ 
ments; cither dividing the ground in four or five feet wide 
beds, or remain in one continued plat; sow the seeds on the 

* Forcino Danusuoss _Thift w«U.koowii filAnt when forr^ and blanched, if 

modi erteenied by some families as a salad, and may be easily nbtainod, at any sea¬ 
son, by eollertins a qnanUty of tbeir roots, and plarinfr them opim a sUeht hotbed, 
prepared in the same way as directed for nsparagns; and in order to blanch them, 
they should be covered over with dry sawdust as they shoot up. When they are 
«t for use, which they will be in a short time, they should bo cut with a umall piece 
of the root to keep the loares together. A oue-Ught frame wlU produce a good 
guantity. 

FoaeiHo Sas-Kita.—Abundant supplies of this much-esteemed vegetaMe may 
also be bad. from November to April, by any of the means described for rtuherb. 
We. however, eomider that it is broiwbt to the greatest pcrfecUoit, and wWi much 
less labour, wh<« forced, than where ft is grown in the neturel gTeaud.-~For par- 
llcular dlrwtions, tee Newmber. 
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rough SHTface, not too thick, aud rake them in regularly: or if 
a light dry soil, may first tread them in evenly with the feet, 
pretty close together, then rake them fully into the ground.— 
See next month.* 

Plant carrots, parsneps, and beets for seed; let them be 
planted in rows two feet asunder. 

BEET. 

Thjs is now the time to begin to sow the different sorts of 
beet; the red beet for its large root, and the green and white 
sorts for their leaves in soups, stewing, &-c. 

Let the different sorts be sown in separate beds, &c., either 
sown broad-cast, or on the general rough surface, and raked in 
regularly j or, as beet seed is pretty large, it is an eligible 
method either to sow it in drills, in order that it may be more 
regularly covered in the earth all an equal depth, or to dot or 
dibble it in with a blunt-ended dibble in rows; let drills be 
drawn with a hoe, about an inch deep, and ten or twelve inches 
asunder; sow the seed therein thinly, and earth it over an inch 
thick; dnd if you sow it by dotting in, have a blunt dibble, and 
in lines a foot asunder, dot holes an inch deep, and six or eight 
inches’ distance in the row, dropping two or three seeds in each 
as you go on, and cover them in : and when the plants come 
up, leave only one of the strongest in each place. 

Likewise may now sow the mangel wurzel or German beet, 
for its large green leaves to boil as .spinach, and thick fleshy 
leaf stalks to dress like asparagus; but the root, though very 
large, is of little worth for any domestic occasions. 

' ONIONS AND LEEKS. 

Aboct the middle or latter end of this month, you may get 
some ground ready for sowing onions and leeks. 

Choose a compartment for each where the ground is good, 
and not too wet; and if you dig some good rotten dung in, it 
will be of great'advantage to the plants. Either divide the 
ground into four or five feet wide beds, or sow the seed in one 
continued compartment, each sort separate ; sow them in a dry 
day, on the rough surface, moderately thick, as regular as pos¬ 
sible, and direedy rake it in evenly in a regular manner; or if 
sown in continued large compartments without dividing into 

* Tlicr mtut be lown In SrUla; the enrote at twelve or fourteen indiee, and the 
pannepe at eighteen or twentyJnciiA ai>art. The drill* *110111(1 not be more than 
ono ioeh deep at tU* leaMin. tally Hom, and Attringbam, an tha ttteit tm 

thi>*owlii(. 
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beds, if the grouna is light and dry, may first tread in the seed 
lightly, to settle the ground equally, that it may not sink in 
holes with the feet in raking; then rake it in regularly, as 
above. 

Or there may be a thin sprinkling of leek-seed sown with the 
onions, the onions being generally at their full growth, and 
drawn off in the middle of August; the leeks will then have 
full scope, and grow to a large size. 

But when intended to sow leeks for a continuing full crop, or 
to be afterwards transplanted, they should be sown separate, 
and moderately thick, in beds about four feet broad. 

The leeks are generally fit to transplant in June and July.— 
Observe the directions there given.* 


PLANTING BEANS. 

Dig an open quarter of ground the beginning of this month, 
for a full crop of beans. Windsor, Toker, Sandwich, and other 
large beans, arc proper to plant at this season for the main 
crop. Plant these large beaus in rows a yard asunder, and four 
or five inches distant in the row, and not more than two or 
three inches deep. 

You may also plant any of the smaller kinds of beans, they 
are mostly great bearers: such as the long-pods, Mumford’s, 
white-blossom, broad Spanish, &c. (see the catalogue), planting 
them in rows two feet and a half, or a yard asunder, and two or 
three inches deep. 

Beans may either generally be planted by dibble, or occa¬ 
sionally in drills, the above depth. 


# Tftke advantago of a dry day, when tho groimd ia sufAcimtIy dry, to point over 
Ok* i^tKtnd w^ch nns boeii manured and rouich dug in the autumn for thu purposie, 
Mrhirh wUl be now well pulveriaed by tKeaetionof the froat and mins; pcdntltover, 
and let it be well broken with the s^e. If no ^»und haa been prepared in the 
idiove manner, make ehoire of a rich pieee whirh ha» been vrell manured for the 
prec^ifUf crop. That which bs« been occupied with celery or cauliflower wilt 
aoawer too purpoao well; difc it over, and Intiak it fine. 

Any of the fmlowinff sorts may be town at this time *.->the Stra&bui^, Spaidah, 
Por^gak James Keei^g, blood*red, silver-skinned, &c.the Stra^urg Sa, how¬ 
ever, more generally approved of. as wodudng the most abundant cropa, and at a 
good keeper. They should be aotvn m four feet beds, and covered to the thkknesa 
of a qnaiter of an inch, or in shallow drills about ten inches apart. The drill system 
is thM which we prefer, both for neatnem and for being much more expeditiously 
cleaned, as by this method the Dutch hoe can be used to destroy the weeds; aiM 
atirring the surfhae octraalonally will greatly promote their growth, particularly 
when the bulbs are swelling. 

A httle lettuce and mdisn may be sown along with them; bat tidt shouid be done 
but tporUigly. Rake fUl smooth; but unless the ground is ^uite dry, we would Mt 
recommend tieudlng in the seeds. , 

A few of the silver-fdcinaed and two-bladed should be town on n bed poor soil 
or under the ahade of tnea, for {Skiing. 

D 2 
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SOWING PEAS. 

Sow a principal crop of peas the beginning of this month, in 
an open piece of ground: may still continue sowing a succes¬ 
sion of the hotspurs, and other small kinds; and it is now a 
fine season to sow full crops of the large sort of peas, such as 
maVowfats, Rouncii'als, &c. 

For sowing marrowfats, and other large peas, draw drills 
three feet arid a half asunder: but if you intend to set sticks fur 
these Ivge kinds of peas to climb upon fur support, draw the 
drills four feet distant. 

Hotspur, and other smaller kinds of peas, should be sown in 
drills, two feet to a yard asunder; and if you intend to place 
sticks for them to run upon, allow three feet and a half between 
the rows. 

The drills for sowing peas should he drawn with a hoe, 
about an iuch and a half to two inches deep. 

EAJITIUNO UP BEANS AND PEAS. 

Beans and peas which are up, and advanced from two or 
three to five or six inches high, should have earth drawn up to 
their stems, which will strengthen them and protect them from 
frost. Let this be done in a mild dry day. 

SCORZONER.A, SALSAFT, AND HAMBURG PARSLEY. 

The latter end of this month you may sow scorzonera, sal- 
sa(y, and Hamburgh parsley. 

These plants are in some families much esteemed for their 
roots, which are the only parts that are eaten, except the sal- 
safy, as explained below. 

The roots run pretty deep in the ground, in the manner of 
carrots and parsneps, and are boiled 'and eaten either alone or 
with fiesh-meat, like young eanots, &c. 

These are fit for use from July till March. 

But the salsafy is estimable both for its roots, as above, and 
for the young shoots rising in the spring from*^ the year-old 
plants, being gathered while green and tender, are good to boil 
and eat in the manner of asparagus. 

Dig one or more beds for each of the above, in an open 
situation. Sow the seed either in shallow drills, six inches 
distance, and earthed over half an inch, or sown on the rough 
suriace, and rake them in equally; they are all to remun where 
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sown, and the plants thinned in May or June, to six inches 
distance. 


BORAGE, BURNET, LOVAGE, ANGELICA, Ac. 

You may sow borage, bumet, clary, and marigolds, orach, 
carduus, dill, fennel, bugloss, sorrel, chervil, and such like herbs ' 
about the middle, or any time of this month, when the w<!|Aher 
is open. 

Angelica and lovage may .also be .sown at the same time: 
they delight in moist situations, but will also grow in any com¬ 
mon soil. 

Sow all the above seeds moderately thin, and each sort 
separately, in a border or beds of light eartliv and rake them in 
evenly! or may be sown in drills, six to twelve inches asunder: 
some to remain where sown, others planted out in summer.— 
See June. 


THYME, MAIUORAM, SAVORY, AND HYSSOP. 

Thyme, marjoram, hyssop, and savory, may be sown about 
the latter end of this month. Let a warm spot of light rich 
ground, where it is not wet, be prepared for these seeds; dig 
it neatly, break the earth fine, and make the surface smooth: 
sow the seeds thereon, each sort separate, and rake tliem in 
light and evenly. 

They may remain, somewhere sown, and the rest planted out 
in June, &e. 

Or some may be sown in drills, to remain as an edging to a 
border,' &c. 


CORIANDER AND CHERVIL. 

Coriander and chervil, for soups and salads, &c., may be 
sown any time this month, when mild dry weather: sowing each 
sort separate, generally in shallow drills, six to nine inches 
asunder, and covered in evenly with the earth, about half an 
inch deep, especially the coriander seed. 

These phuits are always to remain where sown; and as they 
soon fly u'to seed in summer, some should be sown every 
month, 6ii.* 

OARLICK, ROCAMEOLE. AND SHALLOTS. 

Prepare some beds of good ground, four feet wide, in which 
to plant garlick, rocambole, and Shallots; of which procure 

« The Rhore imRU are seldoin aun-n lu Seutlaud before Uie end Marrb. 
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some best bulbs; divide the garlick and rocambole into cloves, 
and the shallots into otf-sets ; plant them in rows, lengthways 
the beds, eight or nine inches asunder, by six inches' distance 
in each row, and two or three inches deep. 

SOWING parsley. 

Vhis is a proper time to sow full crops of parsley, either in 
drills along the edges of some of the quarters, or Inirders; or in 
continued rows, nine inches asunder, as directed the last and 
succeeding months. 


POTATOES. 

Potatoes may-be planted, a few for an early crop, about the 
middle or latter end of this month, if open weather.* 

Those plants are propagated by planting cuttings of the 
potatoe: procure some best, middling large potatoes, and 
divide and cut each into two, three, or more pieces, minding 
that every piece be furnished with one or two buds, or eyes : 
then plant in rows two feet asunder, and a foot distant from 
each other in the row; and three or four inches deep. 

The method of planting them is most generally with a large 
blunt- ended dibble, making a hole for each set the above depth; 
or sometimes by planting in drills; also by making a small 
aperture with a spade, for each set, and sometimes, in field cul¬ 
ture, are planted in the furrows, as they plough the ground, 
or in drill furrows after the ground is ploughed.—See Fotatoet, 
in March. 

Or, for early potatoes, some early dwarf kinds may be planted 
in a hot-bed the beginning of this month.-}- 

^ We wooI 4 here obeefre.thnt it b only intheefratlieracoantletofEoglJindUwt 
poUtom thtniid noir he piitnted, »t leMt to any eatent. lu ScotUtui. we iteUloro 
tut the middle of March, except tm wall Dorder«; and erea then, we plant 
them ofhMi outre with a view of forwarding the htluiur, thaa that we expeidi an 
earlier crt^; ae we geaeraliy find that tlu»»e pUnted adumt the end of March* or 
begiaoiog of April,are equally early, and with chance of being cat down wHb 

late froM*. 

t Tlie«e are moet toecessfully forced apoa beds of hot dong. Choose the early 
ash-leaved early Itidfiey, orany of the moat approved sorts, imd. while Utedung ie 
undergtiing the necessary fermefitation for tliinr receptiiHi, cut, partiatly dry. and 
plant tliem In boxes or fu»ts among some light dry nuKild. Place «|fMe In any of 
the bot'bou*#*. or in a eucumber-frame; where they will Imve Ipruog two er 
three inches while the bed it preparing. « 

When tiw bed Is ready, cover it tour inches thick with mould, either rirli or 
ogierwise. but, at idl events, light aod dry. and if sandyf so much the better. In 
this place the plants in nwn awwt teu Inches asunder, and four or five lorhet 
ap^in the rf)w. Cover them up nearly to the leaves wHh the same kind of mould, 
gi«dog the whole a gentle watering, if lUN'essary. and sbuttliig down the lights. 

From this time forward, they wilt re<|uire ell the air that can ha admitted to 
^ith safety duriug tiie day. Carefully rover them every night with ma^ 
and keep the temperature at about tiifi same degree as for aspaingos^hads. 
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HORSE-RADISH. 

This plant is propagated by cuttings of the root, either cut 
from the top an inch or two long, or some old roots cut into 
pieces of that length. 

The method is this; first procure a quantity of prop6r|jSets, 
which may be either the small off-sets that arise from the^ot- 
tom or sides of the main roots, and of which take cuttings off 
their tops two or three inches long; or may use also the tops 
and crowns of the old roots when taken up for use, in cuttings 
of the above length : or, in default of a sufficiency of crowns or 
tops of either, you may divide a quantity of old knotty roots 
into cuttings, in length as aforesaid; which, if furnished each 
with two or three buds or eyes, they will make tolerable sets: 
but give preference to the cuttings of the crowns or tops, if 
enough can be procured; observing, that when intended to 
make a fresh plantation, you should, during winter, &c^ when 
you take the plants up for use, reserve all the best off-sets for 
planting ; also the crowns of the main roots: but this latter is 
only practicable in private gardens; for where the large roots 
are designed for sale, their tops mu.st not be taken off, which 
will render them unsaleable in market; therefore the market 
gardeners always reserve the strongest off-sets, arising either 
from the bottom, or emitted from the side of the mmn root. 

Being thus furnished with a proper quantity of sets, then 
proceed to prepare the ground for their reception: and they 
may either be planted with a dibble after the ground is dug, or 
trenched in as you proceed in digging the ground, especially if 
a light mellow soil. 

Choose, however, an open situation, and as liglit and deep a 
soil as the garden affords; which trench regularly, one good 
spade deep at least. 

Then proceed by dibble-planting in the following manner:—> 
Being provided with a long dibble, then beginning at one end 
of the phsce of ground, range a line crossways, and with the 
dibble makq. holes about twelve or fifteen inches deep, and be 
careful to make them all of an equal depth, which you may 
readily do’ by making a mark upon the dibble, according to the 
above, so thrusting it always down to that mark, making the 
holes six inches asunder, dropping, as you go on, one set or 
cutting In each holei with the crown, <&c., upright, taking ifare 
to fill or close the holes up properly with the earth, and let the 
rows be two feet asunder. 
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The other method of planting by trenching in the sets, is, 
hj opening a trench at one end, in the common method of 
toenching, two spades wide, and one good spade deep, and then 
having the sets or cuttings, plant one row along the middle of 
the bottom of the trench, not planted deep, as in the above 
mCl^d, only just inserted to their tops with the crowns upright, 
abom six inches asunder; then dig the next trench the same 
width and depth, turning the earth into the first trench, over the 
rows of sets; thus proceed, trench and trench, to the end, 
breaking all lumpy clods. 

By practising either of the above methods of planting horse¬ 
radish, the sets will shoot up perfectly straight root-shoots quite 
to the top, whereby they will be long and .smooth, and swell 
evenly their whole length ; and will sometimes attain tolerable 
perfection in one summer's growth. 

When the whole is planted, the ground may then be sown 
with spinach, wjiich will come up time enough to gather olf in 
April and May, to give the radish full room to grow; for this, 
having a great depth of earth to shoot through, will not come 
up till the beginning or middle of May, when the spinach will 
be mostly all gathered. 

They must be kept clean from weeds for about a month or 
six weeks; after this the leaves will cover the ground, and pre¬ 
vent the growth of weeds. 

In the autumn after planting, that is, about Michaelmas, you 
may begin to take up some of the roots for use; but if they are 
rather of small size, it will be advisable to let the principal part 
stand to have another summer's growth, when they will be very 
fine and large. 

When you take up these roots, it should be done regularly, 
ndt digging up a root here and there, as we often see practised 
in pdvate gardens, but beginning at the first row, and proceed¬ 
ing fium row to row, according as yen urant them; observing to 
throw out a trencii close along to the fifsi row of roots, and as 
deep as the root goes, but not'to loosen the bottom thereof, 
which is called the stool. Having thus cleared the earth away 
quite |a the stool or bottom of the rootsi then with |be spade, 
or a knife, cut each root off level, close to where it proceeds 
ftom. 

All the stools, or bottoms of the roots, must be left in the 
ground undisturbed, for these yield a laige successional supply 
of new shoot-roots, as above, the succeeding year; and when 
tlds production is dug up, throld stools stUl remwiing produce 
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another supply the year after; and thus, being permitted to 
stand, they continue, as often as the produce is gathered, to 
furnish a tresh supply the succeeding season, many years. 

But care must be taken, when digging up the roots, always 
to clear the old stool from all straggling or small roots what¬ 
ever ; and, in the summer season, to draw up all small j^lr.ils 
rising between the rows. 

SOWING TURNIPS. 

Sow some early Dutch turnip-seed about the middle or latter 
end of the month, in a warm-lying open spot of light ground; 
but 08 these early-sown plants will soon run up to seed before 
the roots attain any tolerable size, should sow only a small 
quantity at this time, to come in early in May .—March 
and April. 


PLANTING LiqUORICE. 

Now prepare some deep ground to plant liquorice where re- 
(|uired; the ground should have two or three spades’ depth of 
good soil, and also digged that depth, that the root, the only 
useful part, may run considerably deep in the earth. 

Procure sets of the small horizontal roots, which run near 
the surface of the ground; cut them into lengths of six inches, 
and plant them by dibble, in rows a yard asunder, by half that 
distance in the row, placing them wholly within the earth; as 
soon as planted, may sow a thin crop of onions on the same 
ground the first year. Keep them clean from weeds all sum¬ 
mer : and when the onions come oflF, hoe the ground weU; and 
in winter slightly dig the ground between the rows. 

They must be pennitted to have three years’ growth, cutting 
down the decayed stems every autumn or winter, in October or 
November; and in the third or folurth year, the main roots will 
be of full length and size; then dig them up in winter, be^u- 
ning at one end of the ground, and opening a trench two or 
three feet deep, or quite to the bottom of the first row of roots; 
so centime trenching the ground, row and row, the’^above 
depth, taking out all the roots as you go on, digging them clean 
up to the bottom. 
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FRUIT GARDEN. 

PRUNING. 

Kunino of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, should be for¬ 
warded as much as possible this month, before the blossom 
buds are far adT.anced. When the buds of these trees are 
much swelled before they are pruned and nailed, many of them 
will be unavoidably rubbed off in performing that work. 

Examine these trees well, and cut away all such parts as are 
useles.s, both in old and young wood, and leave a proper supply 
of the last summer's young wood, for the next summer’s bear¬ 
ing ; that is, in respect to useless old wood, all sjuch branches 
as have advanced a considerable length, and produced no young 
shoots proper for bearing this year, nor support branches that 
do, are useless, and should now be cut out, to make room for 
better; observing that a genera] successional supply of young 
beuing wood, of the best well-placed shoots of last .summer, 
must now be retained in all parts of the tree at moderate dis¬ 
tances, to bear the fruit to be expected the ensuing season j at 
the same time cut away all the ill-placed and superfluous shoots, 
and very luxuriant growths, together with part of the former 
year's bearers, &c., to make room for the successional bearing 
shoots, as in January; and as you go on, let the supply of re¬ 
served shoots be shortened, each according to its strength. 
Shoots of a vigorous growth should be shortened but little j that 
Is, you may cut off about one-fourth of its original I'ength; those 
of a moderate growth should be shortened more in proportion, 
by cutting off about one-third; for instance, a shoot of eighteen 
inches may be shortened to twelve, or thereabouts *, and observe 
the same proportion, according to the different lengths of the 
shoots. 

But for the more particular method of pruning these trees, 
see the work of the Fruit Garden in January. 

Nail the shoots or branches straight and close to the wall, at 
the distance of about three to four or five inches from each 
oflicr. 

And for the method of pruning and ordering young trees of 
these sorts (that is, such as one, two, and three years old from 
the budding), see the work Of the Fruit Garden, both in JiwM- 
«ry and March. 
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PRUKING APPLES AND PEARS, IN ESPALIERS AND WALL-TREES. 

Pbitnr apples, pears, plums, and cherries, against walls, and 
in espaliers; and, if possible, let the whole of them be finished 
this month. 

In pruning these trees, observe, as directed last month, tfhat 
as the same branches or bearers remain many years in a proper 
fruitful state, continue them trained close and straight to the 
wall, or espalier, not shortening their ends, but still continue 
training each at full length as far as the limited space admits, 
and laying thenf in about four, five, or six inches asunder.* 

In the next place, observe, that if the branches be anywhere 
much crowded (that is, if the bearing or principal branches are 
closer than four, five, or six inches* from one another), some 
should be pruned out: observing, in this case, to take off such 
as are worst situated, and particularly such as appear to be the 
most unlikely to bear, by being either worn-out, or, at least, not 
well furnished with fruit-spurs or studs, as mentioned last, 
month. Likewise observe, that when necessary to make room 
in any particular part of the tree, to train more regularly any'' 
eligible branches which are evidently well adapted for bearing, 
room must be made for them, by cutting out such barren 
branches as above described; and in any trees where the- gene¬ 
ral branches are trained considerably too close, and crowding 
in a confused irregularity, let some of the apparently most un¬ 
serviceable and irregular-growing be cut out in a thinning order 
in different parts of such trees, to make requisite room for 
training the other mure useful and eligible branches in a proper 
expansion at regular distances. 

When any o^ or large branches are to be taken out, let 
them be cut off close to the place from whence they arose; or 
to any eligible lateral branch which they support, and which 
you shall think convenient to leave i for in setting off either old 
or young branches, never leave any tops. 

After taking out any large branches, let such of those which 
remain near that part be unnailed, &c., in order to be brought 
liigher or lower, as you shall see necessary, to train them all at 
equal distances: or when there are several large branches to be 
taken out in different parts, the whole tree should be uiinailed; 
then you can more readily train the general branches and 
bearers in exact order. 

Next, let it be observed, that where a supply of wood ia 

• Or fr«m (rtght to twelte iochM. 
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wanting, leave some of the best situated of the last summer’s 
shoots, such as directed to be retained in the summer pruning, 
to fill up the vacancies; and generally leave the leading one at 
the end of each branch, where room to train them. But all 
Others of the last year’s shoots, not wanted for the above pur¬ 
pose, should every one be cut off close to the place from whence 
they proceed, leaving no spurs but what arc naturally produced. 
The proper fruit-spurs are such as were described last month, 
being produced on the sides and ends of the branches, short, 
robust, from about half an inch to an inch or two in length. 

Let these fruit-spurs be well attended to in pruning, carefully 
preserving ail those of a fresh, plump, robust growth ; but those 
of a worn-out or rugged, unsightly appearance, or that project 
considerably long and irregular from the front of the branches 
in a fore-right direction, should generally be displaced, in order 
to preserve the regularity of the trees, cutting them off clo.se : 
and new ones will be encouraged in places contiguous. 

Having, in the course of pruning these trees, left most of the 
general, shoots and branches at their natural length, as before 
advised, in all places where there is full scope to extend them, 
let them be all trained in regularly in that order, and nailed 
straight and close to the wall, or nailed or tied to the espalier, 
about four, five, or six inches’ distance. 

For the management of young trees of these sorts, see the 
work of the Fniit Garden in January aitd March, 

PRUNING STANDARD FRUIT-TREKS. 

Standard fruit-trees, in the garden and orchard, may be 
pruned any time this month where necessary: observing only 
to cut from these trees all dead wood, decaycfl branches, and 
casual worn-out bearers as do not promise to bear well, and that 
crowd the others, and all such as assume a rambling, cross- 
placed, very irregular growth. Where the branches in general 
are crowded, let some be cut away in a thinning order, in a 
regular manner, so that the princi^ branches may stand clear 
of each other. 

If any old trees are greatly infested with moss, which some¬ 
times overruns the branches, let it now be cleared off; for it 
much impoverishes the trees and fhiit.* 

* A very effectail meUiod of both dettamyins moiu, lad of preriaittDS lit grawtli, 
la («lyiiiw. the tT«<t with Uin«:W>t«T, which h « 1 m • metuu of dettroyhw md i.f 
piwentfagiMecti. 
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FRUNINO VINES. 

Vinks may be pruned now; but the sooner that work is done, 
the better. In pruning vines, observe to cut out part of the 
former bearers and long extended old naked branches, to make 
room for the bearing wood. 

The last year’s shoots are properly the bearing wood; that 
is, they produce shoots the ensuing summer; and these shoots, 
and no others, bear fruit the same season : for the shoots pro¬ 
duced in .summer immediately from the older wood never bear 
the same year: care must therefofe be taken, in this pnming, 
to leave a proper supply of the strongest of the last year’s shoots 
in every part of the tree ; and take care always to have a suc¬ 
cession of young wood coming up regularly, from and towards 
the bottom and middle, in a progressive order upwards. 

Leave the branches or shoots in general at eoual distances, 
at least eight or nine inches from each other. 

Every shoot must be shortened according to its strength, 
from three or four to live or six joints long; and in shortening, 
generally cut sloping behind, and about half an inch above an 
eye or Inid. 

Let all the l)ranchcs and shoots be trained straight and close 
to the wall, See., at equal distances from each other; none 
closer than the distances above-mentioned. 

But for the particular method of the winter-ordering these 
trees, see the work of November, January, &c. 

Plant cuttings of vines, to raise a supply of new plants where 
required.— Sec next month. 

FIG-TUEES. 

Fig-trees may be pruned about the middle or latter end of 
this month; and may likewise be planted. For particular re¬ 
marks and directions, see March. 

PRUNING AND PLANTING GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT TREES, 

Gooseberries and currants should be pruned now, if omitted 
in the former month, botli in the standard bushes and those 
against walls, &c. 

In pruning the common standard bushes, observe to cut away 
all cross-growing branches, and regulate such as advance in a 
straggling manner from the rest. Or where the branches in 
general stand so close as to Interfere,‘let them be thinned pro¬ 
perly, so that every branch may stand clear of the other, at 
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some regular moderate distance; and prune out the superabun- 
daut lateral and odier unnecessary shoots of last summer.^—See 
the Fruit Garden of last month and October. 

Let these shrubs, in standards, be always trained with a 
single stem, clear of branches, six or eight inches to a foot 
from the ground, as directed in the former month. 

Likewise to currants; &c., against wails, give a necessary 
pruning and regulation, as directed in January, &c. 

Gooseberry and currant trees may be planted any time this 
month, both in standard bushes for the general plantation, at 
six to seven or eight feet distance, and some against walls, &c., 
for ewrlier, later, and superior fruit, but principally of currants ; 
or occasionally a few best sorts of gooseberries, where there is 
any walling to spare j let the currants be principally the best 
red and white sorts; and the gooseberies, fur walls, allot some 
of the larger early green and smooth red, or also some white 
crystal and amber; the whole trained and managed as intimated 
in January, &c. * 

For the method of propagating and raising these shrubs by 
cuttings and suckers, see the work of the Nurtery in this month, 
or March, or that of October, November, December, &c. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Raspbeeeies, where they remain unpruned, should be com* 
pleted this month. In pruning raspberries, observe to clear 
away all the old decayed stems which bore the fruit last year, 
and to leave three, four, or five of the strongest of last year's 
shoots standing on each root, to bear next summer: all above 
that number, on every root, must be cut away close to the sur¬ 
face of the ground, and all straggling shoots between the main 
plants must also be taken away. 

Each of the shoots which are left should be shortened, ob¬ 
serving to cut off about one third or Aurth of their original 
length. 

The shoots ofeach root, when pruned, if considerably long 
and strag^ing, may be plaited or tied moderately two or three 
together; for by that method they support one another, so as 
not to be borne down in summer by the weight of heavy rains 
or violent wands. 

When you have finished pruning, dig the ground between 
the plants: observing, as yon dig, to clear away all stra^ling 
growths in the intervals, and leaving none but such as belong 
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to the shoots which are left to bear.—See the Fruit Garden of 
last month, &c. 

New plantations of raspberries may be made this month, 
where wanted ; let them be planted in rows four feet asunder, 
and let the plants be three feet distance ftom each other in the 
rows.-—See last month, &c. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

The plantations of strawberries should now be cleared, and 
have their spring dressing. First pull or cut off any remaining 
strings or runners from the plants, and clear the beds from 
weeds and litter of every sort; then either hoe, dig, or loosen 
the ground between the plants of those in beds; or may, at the 
same time, dig the alleys, from which spread some earth between 
the rows, and close round every plant; this will strengthen 
them, and make the plants flower strong, and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may be planted about the middle or latter end 
of the month, if the plants are a little advanced in growth ; but 
the best time is about the middle or latter end of August, if 
showery or moist weather, or the beginning, or any time in ' 
September; they will then bear fruit the summer after; not 
but those planted now will take root freely, but ^ill not bear 
any fruit to signify till the next year; observing the proper 
sets for planting are the young off-sets and runner plants of the 
last summer, which procure, of the strongest stocky growth, 
from beds of good plants that are in full perfection for bearing, 
and not from worn-out, very old stools, taking them up with 
good roots.—See Strawberries in June. 

Prepare for these plants a piece of good ground, either irrthe 
main quarters, or in borders; if loamy, the better: and let some 
good rotten dung be dug in. 

If ill the main quarters, divide the ground into beds four feet 
wide, with alleys at least eighteen inches wide between them ; 
or may be planted in continued rows in borders. Plant the 
strawberries of the scarlet kinds in rows, one foot three inches 
asunder, and allow the same distance between plant and plant 
in the rows. 

But the largest kind of strawberries, such as the hautboy. 
Chili, &c., should be planted eighteen inches distant every way. 

The Alpine, or prolific strawberry, should likewise be planted 
fifteen or eighteen inches distant every way, that there may be 
room for their runners to spread and take root, this kind of 
strawberry being different in its manner, of bearing from the 
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«tber8; for the runners which they send forth in summci take 
root at every joint, and each rooting joint produces blossoms 
and ripe fruit the same season s and these runners often yield 
the largest and fairest fruit, which ore generally in their utmost 
perfection in August and September. 

But this strawberry commonly begins to bear in June, vritli 
the other sorts, and- continues bearing from that time till 
November, and sometimes till Christmas, provided the weather 
continues open and mild till that time. 

Strawberry plants for forcing may now be placed in hotbeds, 
&C., the beginniug, middle, or any time in this month, with good 
success: having two years old bearing plants in pots, as directed 
last month, place them in the hotbed, and managed as explained 
in the same work in January. 

Be careful that the strawberries in hotbeds have the glasses 
opened a little behind, every mild day, when the weather is 
anything favourable, to admit air to them ; and let the plants 
have moderate waterings. 

If the heat of the hotbed falls off much, you should renew it, 
by applying a lining of hot dung to one or both sides of the bed. 
Its you see it necessary. Cover the glasses every night with 
mats, or othei^covering. 

Now is also a very successful time to place pots of strawberry 
plants in the hothouse, or in any forcing-houses, &c., and they 
will bear early in good perfection.—See the Hothouse, end of 
this month, and Forcing early Fruit, page 96. 

PLAXTISG FRUIT TREES. 

Fauir trees of all sorts may be planted any time this month, 
when the weather is open. 

Let every kind be planted at proper distances, both for walls, 
e^aliers, and in standards, that they may have room to grow 
without interfering with each other in the space of a few years i 
which IS often the case in many gardens, more particululy wall 
trees. 

Peaches, nectarines, and apricots should never be planted 
nearer than fifteen feet asunder against walls; nor need they < 
be planted more than eighteen or twchty feet distance. 

Apples and pesrs for walls and espaliers should be planted ■ 
fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet asunder; but in some cases, 
twenty.five feet is a more eligible distance, especially for some 
sorts of free-shooting pears; though it appears considerable at 
first, yet if grafted, upon free stociuk they wiU readily fill 
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that space, and bear considerably better than if confined, so as 
to require to be often shortened to continue them within 
bounds: however, generally allow those on dwarf stocks not 
less than fifteen feet, the others eighteen or twenty feet 
distance. 

Plums and cherries, designed fur walls and espaliers, should 
be planted from fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet distance. 

The above distances, advised in planting the different sorts 
of wall and espalier trees, appear a great way, when the trees 
are first planted; but in seven years* time, the advantage in 
allowing them proper room will appear; and it should be ob> 
served to allow trees planted against low walls a greater dis* 
tance than for higher walls, in order that, in default of height, 
tliere may be proper scope to extend them horizontally. 

For the particular soil and situation proper for the different 
kinds, see the Fruit Garden in November. 

Standard fruit trees should generally be allowed thirty or 
forty feet distance; and let none be planted closer than from 
twenty to thirty feet distance in a garden, especially full stan¬ 
dards ; and if an orchard is to be planted, let the larger growing 
kinds of full standard apples and pears, &c., be thirty or forty 
feet distant every way. 

The rule which we advise is, to plant full standard apples 
and pears not less than twenty-five to thirty feet distance: or 
dwarf and other small or moderate growing standards; of these 
kinds, allow eigiitcen or twenty feet; and standard cherries and 
plums, twentjf to twenty-five feet apart; and almonds, quinces, 
and medlars, twenty feet; observing these are the least dis¬ 
tances 5 but where there is good scope of ground to allow five 
or ten feet more room, it will, in the end, prove a greater advan¬ 
tage when the trees arrive at full growth. 

Walnuts and chestnuts should be planted thirty or forty feet 
apart, or more. 

Filberts to be set fifteen or twenty feet asunder. 

Mulberry trees, twenty to thirty feet distance. 

In planting fruit trees of any kind, let care be taken that they 
are not planted too deep; for that Is more material than many 
planters may imagine. Open for each tree a circular hole, wide 
enough to receive the roots freely, without presring against the 
sides, and about a spade deep, "nien, having the trees ready, 
being digged up with a good spread of roots, let the ends of the 
straggling roots be pruned, and cut olSsuch roots as are broken 
or bruised I then set the tree in the hole, and see that all the 
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spre«d nreely as they should da; and in depth, so as the 
.'uppermost roots be oidy from about three or four to five or six 
hMifaes below the general surface. 

Break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the roots, 
and shake the tree gently, that the earth may fall in close be¬ 
tween the roots and fibres; when the earth is all in, tread the 
surface moderately, to- fix the tree properly. 

SUPPORTIN'O NEW-PLANTED TREES. 

Sdpfort tall new-planted standard fruit-trees with stakes, as 
soon as they are planted, especially those that are in exposed 
situations, to secure them firmly in their places, and that they 
may not be rocked about by the wind, which would greatly re¬ 
tard their taking root. 

Dwarf fruit trees, with large branchy heads, should also be 
secured from the power of the wind ^and those against walls 
.should also be fastened thereto; and, if espaliers, fasten them 
to the rails. 


DRESSING FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 

iLet all the fruit-tree borders be neatly digged, when you 
have finished pruning and nailing. If they have been digged 
before, let the surface be loosened where it has been trampled 
in doing the necessary work about the trees. This will be of 
service to the trees, and the borders will appear clean and neat, 
and they will be ready to sow or plant witli what , you thtbk 
necessary. 

ORAFTINO. 

Gbafting may be begun about tho latter end of the month, 
if mild weather. Plums, pears, and cherries may then be' 
grafted; and you may also graft apples. For the method of 
grafting, see the work of the Nurter^. 

FORCING EARLY FRUIT IN FORCING-HOUSES. 

Thx beginning of this month, if not done before, may begin 
to force fruit trees, in hot walls, peach-houses, cherry-houses, 
&Cm by md of fire or other artificial heat; the proper sorts are, 
peaches, nectarifies, apricots, cherries, figs, vines, plums, 
having young trees for this purpose, that are arrived to a bear¬ 
ing state, and planted a year or two before in the borders, &c„ 
of the forcing departments; or may have some also in pots to 
remove therein at forcing time occasionally. The tree! may be 
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planted both as wall-trees and espaliers, training the branches to 
a trellis erected for that purpose j and some may be in dwarf 
.standards; also some cherries, both in small-headed standards, 
and half standards, and dwarfs; and vines trained up under the 
sloping glasses. See Hothouse, Deaeniber. 

Let moderate fires be made every evening ; or if there is a 
pit within the forcing-house, in which to have a bark or dung 
hotbed, may make the bed a week qr fortnight before you begin 
the fires ; and if a bsirk-bed is intended, fill the bark-pit witli 
new tanner’s bark; or if a dung hotbed, make it with fresh hot 
horse dung; and when it has settled down ten or twelve inches, 
lay that depth of tanner's bark at top. These beds will support 
a constant moderate warmth, and serve in which to place pots 
of dwarf cherries and pots of scarlet and Alpine strawberries, 
which will have fruit very ehrly, and in great perfection and 
plenty. Continue making fires every evening soon after sunset, 
and support them till nine or ten o'clock, to warm the air of the 
house till morning, when the fire may be renewed moderately, 
but not always constantly the whole day : if there is the assis¬ 
tance also of a bark hotbed, unless it is required to forward the 
trees as much as possible, and in frosty, and very sharp, cloudy, 
foggy, damp weather. However, where there is no internal 
hotbed, must continue a constant, regular, moderate fire-heat.' 

• With this management, the trees will soon b^in to advance 
in blossom-buds, &c., when must be careful to continue a regu¬ 
lar moderate heat, as above, and to admit air, and give occa¬ 
sional watering. ’ *' 

Admit fresh air to the trees every moderate day when sunny, 
especially after they begin to bud mid shoot, either by sliding 
down some of the upper sloping glasses two or three inches, or 
drawing some of the uprights in front a little way open, shutting 
all close towards the afternoon, or as the weather changes cold; 
giving air more fully as the warm season increases, and as the 
trees advance in blossom and shooting. 

Give also occasional waterings both to the borders and over 
|the branches af the trees before they blossom s hwt when in 
flower, and until the fruit is all fruriy well set, desist from water¬ 
ing over the branches, lest it destroy the fecundating male pollen 
of the anthera destined for. the impregnation of the fruit. 

"itlie fires may be continued till May, being careful never to 
make them stronger than 'to raise the internal heat to about 60* 
ir. the thermometer, in peach and elierry houses, and 70* in 
vine houses i for In vineries, having only principally vines in 
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forcing, the heat is generally continued stronger, as they bear it 
in a higher degree, whereby to forward the fruit in earliest 
perfection. 

According as the fruit advances to full growth, continue as¬ 
sisting it by proper waterings; and give it free air every warm 
sunny day; and when advancing towards ripening, encourage a 
strong heat by the sun in the middle of the day, by admitting 
less or more air in proportion, to forward its maturity, and pro¬ 
mote a rich flavour. 

Thus the fruits will ripen early; some, as cherries, will be 
ripe in April and early in May; grapes, plums, apricots, 
peaches, &c., in May and June; being two months, or more in 
some, before their natural season of perfection in the open 
ground and full air. 

When the fruit is all gathered, remove or open all the glasses 
to admit the full air to the trees till next forcing season. 

In the above forcing departments may also place pots of cur> 
rants, gooseberries, raspberries, and strawberries. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

TENDER ANNUAL FLOWERS. 

Asodt the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, it 
will be time to begin to prepare for sowing some of the more 
curious sorts of tender annuals. 

The choicest kinds are the double balsams, cockscombs, and 
triciSlors, the globe amaranthus, marvel of Peru, diamond ficoi- 
des or ice-plant, egg-plant, stramonium, browallio, &c. (See 
next month,) All these require the assistance of a hotbed to 
bring them forward, in order that they may blow euly, and in 
some tolerable perfection. 

Therefore, about the middle or latter end of this month, pro¬ 
vide some new horse dung, and let it be thrown up in a heap, 
and in eight or ten days it will be in good condition to make 
the bed. Let the l(ed be made about two feet and a half thick 
of dung, making the top level, and then set on the frame and 
glass. When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay on the 
earth, observing that, for this use, it must be rich, light, and 
perfectly dry, and must be broken pretty small, by rubbing it 
between the hands: the depth of earth on the bed must be 
about five or six inches, making the surface level and smooth. 
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The seed may either .be sown on the surface, observing to 
sow eacii sort separate, and cover them about a quarter of an 
inch, or a little more or less, with light earth ; or you may draw 
some shallow drills with your finger, from the back to the front 
of the bed, and sow the seeds therein, and cover them as above, 
or may sow them in pots, and plunge them into the earth of the 
hotbed.* 

When the plants appear, admit fresh air to them every day, 
when the weather is anything mild; and let them have, now 
and then, little sprinklings of water. Mind to cover the glasses 
every night with mats. 

But in raising the above annuals, if it is required to be saving 
of hot dung and trouble, and that if there are cucumber or 
melon hotbeds at work, you may sow them in pots, and place 
them in those beds to raise the plants, wliich may be afterwards 
transplanted or pricked in pots in the same, or into a nursery 
hotbed to forward them to a proper size.—See April and May.\ 

For the further management of these plants, and directions 
for sowing a general supply of tlie same sorts, together with 
several other tender annuals, see the work of the Pleasure 
Gardm in March. 

SOWING TEN-WKEK STOCKS AND MIGNONETTE. 

The ten-week stock is a pretty annual j none make a more 
agreeable appeamnee in the borders and in pots, &c., and it 
continues a long time in bloom ; and the mignonette imparts a 
sweet odour. It is now time, about the beginning, and towards 
tlie middle and latter end of this month, to sow a little of the 
seed of each, to raise a few plants to blow early in the summer. 

The .seed may either be sown in a slight hotbed, or in a warm 
border, or in a bed or puts of natural earth, for the plants are 
tolerably hardy ; but by sowing the seed at this time in a mo- 
: derate hotbed, it will bring the plants on much forwarder;, and 
the blow will be stronger, and earlier by three weeks or a month, 
than those sown at the same time in the natural ground. 

But where a hotbed cannot readily be procured, some seed 

* For this purpose It must be rich light mould, and perfpctly dry. V^etable 
mould of decayea tree leaves is the best* It must be broken hne« or put through 
sinnll riddles. Him dep^ of mould on the bed ^ould b« from five to dx iuebm. 
Make the surface level aud sintHdh. Draw shallow drills across the bed at six 
eight inchet ^>aft \ and as some of those seeds are very small* they must not be 
C4>vered deep; about a quarter of an Inch of fine leaf-mtMild, sifted regularly over 
them* wilt he suAMent. (live the surfAce a gentle beat with the back of a spade, 
and give a gentle sprinkling of water when necessary. 
f A sufficient' umber of plants of these sorts may be generally raised in the abova 
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may either be sown in one or more mkldling-sized pots, placed 
under shelter of a frame and glasses, or hand-glasses, &c., or 
toward the middle or latter end of this month, let a small spot 
of a warm border be neatly digged, t^d there mark out a bed 
about three feet broad; sow the seed tolerably thick on the 
surface, and rake it neatly, or may be sown in drills: then arch 
the bed over low with hoc^s, and cover them with mats every 
night, and in bad weather. But if the above bed of natural 
earth could be covered with a frame and glass, or with hand* 
glasses, it would be a greater advantage to the plants. 

■ When the plants have been up about a month or six weeks, 
they should be transplanted where they are to remain. 

But if your plants stand thick in the seed-bed, some of them, 
when they have been up about three or four weeks, or when 
about an inch high, may be pricked out, either in a slight hot¬ 
bed, which will forward them considerably, and some in small 
pots placed therein, three plants in each, or others upon a warm 
border, three inches asunder; and when they have stood a 
mouth, all (hose not potted should be planted where they are 
to remain. 


HARDY AMKUAL FLOWER-SEEDS. 

About the latter end of this month, if the weather is mild 
and dry, you may sow many sorts of hardy annual ftower-seeds 
in borders, and other parts of the pleasure garden. 

The sorts proper to sow at this time are Isnkspur and flos 
Adonis, convolvulus, lupines, scarlet pea, sweet-scented and 
Tangier peas, candy-tuA, dwarf lychnis, Venus’ looking-gKss, 
Lobei’s catch-fly, Venus’ navel wort, dwarf poppy, nigella, 
queen’s balm, annual sun-flower, oriental mallow, lavatera, and 
liawk-weed, with many other sorts.—See the Catalogue of 
annuals at the end of the book. 

All the above seeds must be sown in the places where you 
intend the plants shall flower, in beds, borders, pots, &c. They 
must not be transplanted, for these sorts will not succeed so 
well by that practice. The following is the method:— 

Dig with a trowel small patches in the flower-borders, about 
six inches in the width, at small or moderate distances, break¬ 
ing the earth well, and making the surface even; draw a little 
earth off the top to one side, then sow the seed therein, each 
sort in separate patches, end cover it with the earth that was 
drawn off, observing to cover the small seed about a quarter or 
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near half an inch deep, according to their size; but the larger 
seed must be covered an inch deep at least. 

When the plants have been come up some time, the larger- 
growing kinds should, where they stand too thick, be regularly 
thinned j observing to allow every kind, according to its growth, 
proper room to grow. 

For instance, the sunflower to be left one in a place; the 
oriental mallow, and lavatera, not more than three j the lupines 
four or ftve in a patch, the convolvulus, the same number; the 
rest may be left thicker.—See May, &c. 

BLOWING ANNUALS EARLY IN A HOTHOUSE. 

Any sorts of desirable annuals of moderate growth may be 
flowered early in a hothouse, with little trouble, sowing the 
seeds in pots, and placing them in any part of the house, or 
towards the front or end glasses; or, to have them as forward 
as possible, some may be plunged into the bark-bed, &c. 

PLANTING HARDY IIERBACF.OUS FIBROUS-ROOTED FLOWERING 
PERENNIALS. 

Now you may plant, where wanted, most sorts of hardy 
fibrous-rooted flowering plants, both of perennials and biennials, 
if mild open weather; such as polyanthuses, primroses, London- 
pride, violets, double daisies, double chamomile, thrift, gentia- 
nclli, hepaticas, and saxifrage. 

Plant also rose-campion, rockets, campanula, catch-fly, scar- 
let-lychni.s, double feverfew, bachelor’s-button, carnations, pinks, 
sweet-williams, columbines, Canterbury-bells, monkshoo;), 
Greek valerian, tree primrose, foxglove, golden rods, perennial 
asters, perenni.il sunflowers, holyhocks, French honeysuckles, 
and many others. 

In planting the above, or any other sorts, observe to dispose 
them regularly, and intermix the different kinds in such order, 
as there may be a variety of colours, as well as a regular suc¬ 
cession of flowers in every part during the flowering season. 

DRESSING THE AURICULA PLANTS. 

Now, in settled mild weather, prepare to dress the auricula 
plants in pots, and add some fresh earth to them, provided it 
was not done the latter end of January. But this is now a 
more proper season for performing this necessary work, observ¬ 
ing the same method as directed last month; and the sooner it 
is now done the better. 
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The choice Unds of auriculas in pots must now be treated 
with more than ordinary care, for their flower-buds will soon 
begin to appear; therefore the plants should be defended from 
frost and cold heavy rains. 

This must be done by a covering of mats, canvas, or glass; 
but every mild and dry day the plants must be entirely un¬ 
covered. 

SOWIKG AURICULA AXD POLYANTHUS SEEDS. 

Acricula and polyanthus seeds may be sown any time in this 
month; they will grow freely, and the plants from this sowing 
will rise well. The seeds may be sown in a warm spot in the 
common ground, or in boxes, or large pots fllled with light rich 
earth; but the pots or boxes are often preferred, because they 
can readily be removed to different situations, as the season 
may require. 

The seeds must be sown tolerably thick, and covered with 
light earth, about a quarter of an inch deep. 

Place the boxes in a situation well defended from northerly 
winds, and open to the morning and mid-day sun; in two 
months or ten weeks’ time, they must be removed to a more 
shady place. 

In June or July they will be fit to tran.splant; for which, see 
the work of the Flower Garden in those months. 

TRANSPLANTING CARNATION PLANTS. 

Transplant the carnation plants in mild weather, which 
were raised last year from layers, into the large pots and bor¬ 
ders, &C., where you intended them to remain to blow, if not 
done in autumn ; let this be done about the latter end of the 
month, if the plants are in tolerable strength. 

Those intended for pots should generally be some of the 
choicest fine varieties; and if the plants have been wintered in 
small pots, or in beds, &c., you may now, if settled mild wea¬ 
ther, transplant .them finally into the proper-sized pots (twenty- 
fours, or sixteens), to remain for flowering. 

Fill, for that purpose, some pots with light rich earth; then 
having any plants in small pots, turn them out with the ball of 
earth about their roots, entire: or, if growing in beds, take 
them up also with balls, or as much earth as will readily hang 
about their roots: .set one plant in the middle of each large 
pot, and close the earth Well about the roots and stem of the 
plants, giving them immediately a moderate watering, which 
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will settle the earth close to the roots, and the plants well in 
their places. 

When all is planted, set the plants in a situation well shel> 
tered from cold winds. 

Likewise plant carnations in the flower borders, in open wea¬ 
ther, the middle or latter end of the month. 

TULIPS, HVACINTHS, &c. 

Defend the beds of the more curious or valuable tulips, hya¬ 
cinths, anemones, and ranunculuses, from frost, snow, and exces¬ 
sive rains; the plants will now begin to appear above ground ; 
and the beds wherein the finest of these flower-roots are planted 
should now, where intended, and if not done before, be arched 
over with hoops; and in frosty, or extremely bad weather, let 
mats or canvas be drawn over to defend the advancing flower- 
buds. 

This, where it can be conveniently done, should not now be 
omitted to the choicest kinds, when required to have them 
blow in their ultimate perfection; fur although they are hardy 
enough, yet being protected in their early flower-buds this and 
next month from inclement weather, the blow will be much 
finer tlian if fully exposed i however, this care is not necessary 
for the common kinds, either in beds or borders, 

DRESSING AND DIGGING THE BORDERS, BEDS, &c. 

Now let the flower-beds and borders in general be thoroughly 
cleared from weeds, and every kind of litter; for neatness in 
those parts of the garden is agreeable at all times, but more 
particularly at this season, when the flowers and plants of most 
kinds are beginning to push. 

Therefore, let the surface of the beds and borders be lightly 
and carefully loosened with a hoe, in a dry day, and let them 
be neatly raked, which will give an air of liveliness to the sur¬ 
face, and the whole will appear neat and very pleasing to the 
eye, and well worth the labour. 

Likewise, if any borders, beds, &c., were not digged last 
autumn or winter, it should now be done, ready for the recep¬ 
tion of flower plants, seeds, &c., and that the whole may appear 
fresh and lively. 

PRUNING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Finish pruning flowering shrubs aad evergreens, where they 
want it. 
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In doing this work, observe to cut out all dead wood ; and 
where any of the branches are too long, or grow straggling, let 
them be shortened, or cut off close, as you shall see it neces¬ 
sary ; and likewise, where the branches of different shrubs in¬ 
terfere, or run into each other, let them be cut shorter, so that 
every shrub may stand singly, and clear one of another 5 then 
all the different shrubs will show themselves distinctly, and to 
the best advantage. 

When the shrubs are pruned, let the cuttings be cleared away, 
and then let the ground be neatly dug between and about all 
the plants, observing to take off all suckers arising from the 
roots. Nothing looks better in a shrubbery than to see the 
ground neat and fresh between the flowering shrubs and ever¬ 
greens, &c., especially in such clumps and other compartments 
where the shrubs stand distant. 

But as sometimes particular parts of a shrubbery are on some 
occasions required to form a close thicket, in that case very lit¬ 
tle pruning, or digging, &c., is wanted. 

PLANTISO FLOWERING SHRLItS. 

Most sorts of flowering shrubs may now be safely removed 
any time this month when it b open weather. 

But particularly the Guelder-roses, syringas, laburnum, lilacs, 
honeysuckles, roses, spincas, and altha;a-frutex, hypericum-fru- 
tex, Persian lilac, double-blossomed cherry, double bramble, 
cornelian cherry, and double hawthorn: you may likewise plant 
bladder-senna, scorpion-senna, privet, Spanish broom, jasmines, 
sumach, cistuses, and acacias, with many other sorts of hardy 
deciduous shrubs, which may now be safely transplanted; for 
most sorts will take root very freely and soon at this season. 

PLANTING EVERGREENS. 

About the middle, or any time in this month, if .settled mild 
weather, you may transplant phillyreas, alatemus, yews, ever - 
green oaksl junipers, hollies, phlomises, savins, vines, firs, 
cypress, cedars, laurels, laurustinus, pyracantha, arbutus, arbor- 
vitae, cistuses, wiffi most other kinds of hardy evergreen shrubs 
and trees. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PLANTING THE VARIOUS SORTS OF SHRUBS. Sc. 

In planting and decorating the clumps and quarters in the 
shrub^ry, care should be«taken to dispose the various sorts of 
flowering shrubs and plants in such order, as that the different 
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kinds may be easily seen conspicnously distinct from the adja. 
cent walks or lawns. They should not be planted too close 
together, but generally about four or five feet distance; nor 
should they be suffered, as they grow up, to interfere with each 
other; for that would deprive you of the pleasure of .seeing the 
different shrubs to advantage. 

When any of the more curious kind of shrubs are to be con- 
veyed to any great distance for planting, great care should be 
taken to pack them well; they should be tied in bundles, and 
their roots weli packed round with straw, and every bundle 
packed up in mats. 

Likewise any sorts of shrubs obtained from nurseries in bun¬ 
dles should be soon unpacked, and trenched in the ground 
together by the roots, till they can be planted. 

CARE OF (iUASS WALKS AND LAWNS. 

Grass walks and lawns should be kept extremely clean; now 
the season for mowing begins to approach ; pole and roll them 
every week, in dry open weather; a wooden roller is best to 
roll with immediately after poling, to take up the scattered 
worm-casts ; and when the grass is thus clean, and the surface 
dry, it should be rolled occasionally with a heavy roller, to 
make the bottom Ann and smooth. 

The edges of the grass walks or lawns should be all neatly 
cut even with an edging-iron about the end of this month, which 
will be a vast addition to the neatness of them, 

LAYING TURF. 

Grass turf may be laid any time this month, where wanted, 
either to make new or mend old work, for it will now grow 
freely with little trouble : observing to beat it well, and roll it 
with a heavy roller now and then, to make the surface firm and 
even.—See last and next month. 

gravel walks. 

Keef the gravel walks perfectly free from weeds, moss, and 
litter of any sort; and let them be well rolled occasionally in 
<lry weather. 


PLANTING HEDGES. 

Plant hedges where wanted, especially deciduous kinds ; 
such as hawthorn, privet, white-thonij hornbeam, beech, elder, 
elm, &c.—See December, for the method of planting. 

E 2 
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Likewise is a proper time to plash old hedges, that are run 
up naked, or open below.—See also December. 

PLAKTING BOX, &c., FOR EDGINGS TO BEDS AND BORDERS. 

Box, for edging to borders, &c., may be planted any time in 
this month; it will take root in a short time, and there will he 
no fear of its success; likewise, where there are gaps in any 
former planted edgings, let the deficiencies be made good; also 
old overgrown or irregular edgings replanted : for nothing looks 
worse than ragged and irregular box edgings by the sides of the 
walks. 

For the method of planting box, see the Flower Garden 
for October. 

Thrift makes a very compact and beautiful edging if planted 
properly and well kept. This may be planted any time this 
month, either in a close edging, in the manner directed for box 
(see October), or planted with a dibble, setting the plants near 
enough to touch one another, so as at once to form a tolerably 
close edge-row, as aforesaid, or however not above two or three 
inches asunder; and if you give it two or three good waterings 
in dry weather, it will grow freely. 

Double daisies make also tolerably good edgings, and may 
be employed both in default of the two former, and to effect 
variety in particular compartments, and will make a good ap¬ 
pearance in April, May, and June, when in flower. Let them 
be planted nearly close, or not more than two or three inches’ 
dbtance in the row. 

Thyme, hyssop, winter savory, and lavender, are sometimea 
planted for edgings to borders; but these rather grow out of 
compass, or get stubby and naked, by close clipping. 

But after ail, there is nothing makes so neat, effectual, and 
durable edging as box. 

All edgings should be kept very neat and regular, by trim¬ 
ming them at sides and top every spring and summer.—See the 
succeeding months. 

FORCING EARLY FLOWERS, .VC. 

Where early flowers are required, you may, in the beginning 
of this month, place various sorts in pots, in hothouses, forcing- 
houses, Ac., now at work, and in hotbeds; such as pots of 
pinks, carnations, sweet-williams, anemones, ranunculuses, nar¬ 
cissuses, early dwarf tulips, hyacinths, jonquils, and any other 
ornamental and sweet-smelling flowers, both of the fibrous. 
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bulbous, and tuberous-rooted kinds, and they will blow early, 
and in good perfection. 

Likewise may have pots of roses, and other desirable flower¬ 
ing plants, placed now in the hothouse, or any forcing depart¬ 
ment. 

About London the gardeners force various flower plants for 
market, which is sometimes effected in boarded forcing-frames, 
with the assistance of hot dung, applied to the back part 
thereof; these frames being constructed of strong inch and half 
board.s, made five, six, seven/eet high behind, the ends in pro¬ 
portion, and fronted with glass sashes sloping to the top of the 
l)ack j four, five, or six feet wide at bottom, by one foot at top ; 
the length at pleasure ; and in which placing pots of plants and 
shrubs, hot dung is piled against the back and ends, half a yard 
wide at bottom, gradually narrowed to a foot wide at top. The 
dung throws in a fine heat, and the plants flower agreeably at 
an early time: keeping up the heat when decreased, by the ap¬ 
plication of fresh hot dung. 

'fliough, since hothouses have become so prevailing, these 
kind of frames arc not generally used. 


THE NURSERY. 

Finish digging the ground between the rows of all kinds of 
young trees and shrubs,* first giving any necessary pruning that 
may be required. 

'lliis work should now be completed as soon as possible, for 
it will not only destroy all surface-weeds, and render the ground 
neat and agreeable to be seen, but will be also advantageous to 
the growth of the young trees and shrubs. 

VKOFAGATINO BV CUTTINGS, Ac. 

Plant cuttings of gooseberries and currants; by which me¬ 
thod you may propagate the finest sorts in their kinds, and may 
also propagate them by suckers. 

The cutting for this purpose must be of the last year’s shoots, 
observing to take such as are strong, of straight growth, and cut 
about ten or twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches in length; 
plant them in rows, not less than twelve inches asunder, and 
put each cutting about one-third or hfDf way into the ground: 
* i. «. TIiMe which ue to renuiin in the wuc ground for another year. 
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they wfll soon take root, and will shoot out at top, and form 
tolerable branchy heads by the end of the summer, and in a 
year or two after will produce fruit. 

By suckers also may now raise these trees in abundance. 
They commonly throw out many every year from the bottom.-— 
See Propagating by Suckers, below. 

Be careful to train these trees always with a single stem, six 
or eight to ten or twelve inches high, before you form the head. 

Plant also cuttings or honeysuckles, and other hardy flower¬ 
ing shrubs and trees; as many difierent sorts may be propagated 
by that method. 

The cuttings must be shoots of the former yearns growth: 
choose such as have strength, cutting them from the respective 
trees and shrubs in proper lengths; or long shoots may be 
divided into two or more cuttings, which should not be shorter 
than six inches, nor longer than twelve. Plant them in a shady 
place, in rows a foot asunder, at six or eight inches' distance in 
the row, putting each cutting half way into the earth. 

Most kinds of cuttings which are planted now will be well 
rooted by next October. 

PROPAGATING BV SUCKERS. 

Mamv kinds of shrubbery plants furnish abundance of suckers 
from the root for propagation, particularly gooseberries, currants, 
roses, lilacs, syringas, and many other hardy shrubs; and the 
suckers may now be separated from the parent plants, each with 
some roots, and planted either in nursery rows for a year or 
two, or the largest, at once, where they are to remain. 

PROPAGATING BY UAYERK 

Pbofasate by layers, this being a tolerable good season to 
make layers of Ml such shrubs and trees as are increased by 
that method; though the best time to do this is some time be¬ 
tween Michaelma.s and Christmas ; hut where it was omitted at 
that time, it may now be done, and most kinds will still succeed. 

In making layers of any kind of trees or shrubs, observe to 
dig round the plant that is to be layed, and as you go on bring 
down the shoots or branches regularly, and lay them along in 
the earth, with their tops above ground, fastening them securely 
there with hooked pegs, and then let all the young shoots on 
each branch be neaUy layed, and cover them three or four 
inches deep with earth, leaving the top of each three or four to 
five or MX inches out of the ground.—See last month. 
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It may be of advantage, in laying some of the more hard- 
wooded kinds, to gash or slit the layers an inch or two, by an 
upward cut on the under side, as intimated in the Nurtery 
work of January. 

Most kinds of layers, which are now layed, will be tolerably 
well rooted, and fit to be transplanted by next Michaelmas; 
some not till the second year. 

TRANSPLANTING LAYERS. 

Take off the layers of such shrubs and trees as were layed 
down last year, and which still remain on the stools. 

Let the layers, as soon as they are taken oflf, be trimmed and 
planted in rows in an open situation : let the rows be twelve to 
eighteen inches or two feet asunder, according to the size of the 
plants; and put in the plants about twelve or fifteen inches 
distant in the row. 

SOWING STONES AND KERNELS, &c., TO RAISE STOCKS FOR 
GRAFTING, &c. 

Sow plum and cherry-stones, &c., if not done in autumn; 
and also the kernels of apples and pears, to raise a supply of 
stocks to bud and graft upon. 

They may be sown any time this month, in mild weather, 
but the sooner the better j observing to choose a spot of per¬ 
fectly clean and light ground to sow them in ; let them be sown 
in beds, three or four feet wide, covering them about an inch 
deep with earth. 

The plants from this sowing will be fit to transplant next 
Michaelmas and spring. 

SOAV’ING SEEDS OF SHRUBS AND FOREST TREES. 

Sow likewise the seeds, nuts, and berries, &c., of hardy 
forest-trees and shrubs. These may be sown the beginiung or 
any time of the month, in open mild weather. Prepare beds 
for this purpose three feet and a half broad: let the seed be 
scattered or placed thereon as regular as possible; ana cover 
each kind a proper depth with earth ■, none less than half an 
inch, nor any much more than an inch and a half deep, except 
any large nut kinds. 

TRANSPLANTING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Flowering shrubs of all kinds majr now be safely transplanted, 
any time when open weather, from the seed-beds or nursery 
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rows, where standing too close, and planted in wider rows, in 
the quarters, or in beds, &c., as required ; and if the weather 
and time will permit, this work should be completed by the 
latter end of the month. 

PRUNING AND TRIMMING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Finish pruning or trimming flowering shrubs in nursery rows, 
according as tliey may require, whereby to regulate any disor¬ 
derly growths, and to train the heads in some regular form. 

In doing this work, it would generally be proper to prune or 
train the young plants mostly to short single stems below ; and 
where tils'?»eads of any shrubs are very irregular, or run out in 
rambling sheets, let them be reduced to some order and form, 
by cutting out or shortening such as may require any regulation, 
whereby to form a somewhat orderly shape in the general head. 
Likewise suckers arising from tlie roots should generally be 
cleared off, and if carefully detached with some roots to each, 
the best of them, if wanted, may be planted in nursery rows at 
proper distances: they will make good plants in two or three 
years’ time ; and the mother plants being cleared therefrom, 
will be preserved in a more regular proper growth. 

After the above occa-sional pruning, let the ground lie digged 
between the rows of the continuing shrubs, if not before dune; 
digging it one spade deep, in a neat regular manner, to remain 
in good cultivated order all the spring and ensuing summer. 

TRANSPLANTING AND PRUNING FOREST AND OTHER TREES. 

Transplant young forest-trees, and other tree-kinds, of 
young growth, according as it may be necessary, from seed-beds 
or nursery rows, &c., where they remain too close ; and let 
them be quartered out or planted regularly in the proper nur¬ 
sery order, in rows, twelve to eigliteen inches or two or three 
feet distance, as the different sizes of growth and particular 
sorts require; or nursery trees of larger sizes, if too considera¬ 
bly crowded, &c., may also be transplanted at more eligible 
distances In rows, two or three feet asunder. Anally to remain 
as long as it is necessary in their nursery growth. 

Prune young nursery trees of different sorts, especially of the 
deciduous kinds, both forest, ornamental, and fruit-trees, accord¬ 
ing as they may require : cutting away all strong lateral shoots 
produced on the stems, and prune any irregular growths above, 
in the branches of the head. 
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TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

Fruit trees of any kind may also be removed now; and there 
is no time in the planting season in which they will succeed 
better, especially if transplanted soon in the month; but ail 
kinds of these trees may, with great safety, be removed any 
time in the month, when mild weather. 

TRANSPLANTING STOCKS TO BUD AND GRAFT UPON. 

Maks new plantations of stocks, to bud and graft the differ¬ 
ent kinds of choice fruit upon. 

Many of those raised from seeds, &c., last year, will now be 
ready for this practice. 

Let these be planted out as soon in the month as the weather 
will permit; plant them in rows two feet and a half a-sunder, and 
let them be planted at least fifteen inches’ distance from one 
another in the row. They should be planted by line, either 
dibbling in the small plants, or the larger ones trenched or hoed 
in with the spade; or otherwise cut out small trenches bylines, 
placing the plants therein, at the above di.stance, and turn the 
earth in upon their roots, and tread it gently along. 

HEADING-DOWN BUDDED STOCKS. 

IIbad-down budded stocks, or such young trees and shrubs 
that were budded the last summer; let this be done with a 
sharp knife, observing to cut the head off about four inches 
above the place where the bud is inserted.—See the work of 
budding and inoculating in June and July. 

PREPARING FOR GRAFTING. 

(jRAfTiNG may be begun any time after the fifteenth or twen¬ 
tieth of this month, provided the weather be mild. 

The sorts proper to begin with arc, pears, plums, and cher¬ 
ries ; and these kinds generally succeed remarkably well, when 
grafted sometime in the last fortnight of this month. 

Apples may also be grafted at the same time, or they may be 
deferred a fortnight longer, or any time next month. 

It should be observed, that, where grafting is to be done, 
you should begin to prepare for it the beginning or middle of 
this month. 

The first thing to be done towards this work is, to select the 
grafts : and it must be observed, these must be young shoots, 
such only as were produced last year; fur those that are of 
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transplanted, some of the largest of them in the autumn or 
spring after sowing, and in two or three years after will be flt 
to bud or graft upon. 

Thus observe as above; let the stocks for grafting, both of 
fruit-trees and others, be always of the same family or genus as 
that of the respective trees which are to be grafted. 

Note. Stocks in general, which are raised from seed, being 
mostly of a stronger growth, are commonly called free stocks. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS FOR PERFORMING THE WORK. 

There are several methods of grafting; but we shall only take 
notice of three or four, which are the most generally and occa¬ 
sionally practised, such as Whip-grafting, Cleft-grafting, Crown- 
grafting, and Grafting by Approach, or Inarching. 

Previous to grafting, you must be provided with a proper 
grafting-knife, a quantity of strong bass strings for bandages to 
tie the stocks and grafts firmly together, and some well-wrought 
clay, to clay them round over the tying to secure them from 
the «ur and wet. 

Observe that the stocks intended to be grafted, must, previous 
to the insertion of the graft, be headed down ; which, if intended 
for dwarf trees, for walls or espaliers, must be headed pretty low, 
t. e. within fire or six inches of the ground ; but if for standards, 
they may either be headed at five or six feet high, or at one, 
two, three, or four feet, for dwarf or half standards, or occasion¬ 
ally, for standards some may be headed as low as directed for 
dwarfs, particularly apples and pears, and so train up one strong 
shoot from the gr^t for a stem till it is five or six feet high; 
then topped or cut off at that height, to cause it to throw out 
branches to form the head. 

FIRST, BY whip-grafting. 

This kind of grafting is that the most commonly practised in 
the nurseries, as being both the most expeditious and success¬ 
ful, and may be performed upon smaller stocks by one or two 
years’ growth, and thereby gun time; for it is effected with 
the greatest success upon small stocks, from about half an inch, 
or less, to near an inch in diameter: but commonly prefer small 
stocks of about half an inch thick in the part intended for the 
insertion of the graft; and the method of performing the work 
is this:— 

Having your scions orjgrafts, &c., ready; then begin the work 
by cutting off the head of the stock slopingly, at a convenient 
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height, according to the rules above hinted; this done, fix upon 
a smooth part of the stock, where headed off, and there cut 
away the bark or rind, with part of the wood, in a clean sloping 
manner upwards, about an inch and a half to two inches in 
length , then having the scions cut into lengths of four or five 
eyes each, prepare one to fit the stock, as above, by cutting it 
also a little sloping, so as to exactly fit the cut part of the stock, 
as if cut from the same place, that the rinds of both may nearly 
join in every part; then cut a slit or tongue about half an inch 
in length upwards in the scions, and cut a slit the same length 
downwards in the stock, to receive the said tongue; in that 
manner fix the graft in the stock, taking care that the sap or 
rind of both may meet or join as exact and evenly as possible 
in every part. Having thus fixed the graft, let it be immediately 
tied with a string of soft bass, bringing it in a neat manner 
several times round the graft and stock, taking care to preserve 
the graft in its due position ; and let the bandage be neatly tied, 
and immediately cover the place with some grafting clay, ob¬ 
serving to bring the clay near an inch above the top of the 
stock, and a little lower than the bottom part of the graft, leav¬ 
ing a due thickness on every side of tlie graft and stock, making 
it in a roundish oval fonn, and taking care to close it well in 
every part, that no wet, wind, or sun can enter, to prevent 
which is the whole intention of the clay; for without that pre¬ 
caution, the operation would prove fruitless: and in this manner 
proceed with the rest. 

In performing the operation of whip-grafting, some grafters 
first cut and prepare the scion, and then cut and fit the stocks to 
that: hut it is not material which, provided it be done in an 
exact and somewhat expeditious manner. 

Next it must be noted, that the grafts must be now and then 
examined, to see if the clay anywhere falls off or cracks: if it 
does, it must be renewed with fresh clay. 

By the last week in May, or first week in June,* the grafts 
or stocks will be well united; and then take off the clay, and 
loosen the bandages a little. 

SECOND, BY CLEFT-ORAFTINO. 

The next general method of grafting is that by clefting the 
stork, commonly called cleft or slit-grafting, because the stock 
is cleft, and the graft put into the cleft part; and is performed 
in the following manner:— • 

• In SootUmO, by the Inet week In June, er «rit week in July. 
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The proper sized stocks on \»hich this kind of grafting is per¬ 
formed are generally about an inch, or an inch and a half, and 
even two inches or more, in diameter. First, with a strong 
knife, cut off the head of the stock very smooth ; this done, fix 
upon a smooth part, just below where headed, and on the oppo¬ 
site side to that, cut away part of the stock, about an inch and 
a half, in a sloping manner upwards, so as the crown of the 
stock may not be more than about half an inch broad. This 
done, prepare your graft or scion, which is done in this manner: 
observe to cut your grafts into proper lengths, of about six to 
eight or ten inches, with several eyes or buds to each; then 
take your sharpest knife, and pare away the bark and some of 
the wood at the lower end of the graft in a sloping manner, 
about an ihch and a half, or near two inches in length, on two 
sides, making it to have a wedge-like shape ; but let one side of 
It, which is to be placed outwards in the stock, be left double 
the thickness of the other side, and with the rind continued 
thereon. The graft being prepared, take your strong knife, and 
place it in the middle of the stock, crossways the top of the 
sloped pert, and with a small mallet, &c., strike the knife to the 
stock,, observing to cleave it no farther than what is necessary 
to admit the graft readily ; then place the knife, or some small 
instrument, a little way into the cleft, at the sloped part of the 
stock, to keep it open for the reception of the graft, which then 
directly introduce into the cleft on the upright side of the stock, 
at the back of the slope, inserting it with great exactnesii, as far 
as it is cut, with the thickest edge outwards, and so that the 
rind may meet exactly every way with the rind of the stock. 
ITje graft being placed, then remove the knife or wedge, taking 
care not to displace the graft; this done, let it be tied and well 
clayed, in the manner directed as above, in the work of whip or 
tongue-grafting. 

Or if, in this cleft-grafting, you choose to put in two grafts, 
it may be performed on large stocks, which must be twice cleft, 
the clefts parallel to each other, and so fix the grafts in the 
stock, as above. 

This kind of grafting may likewise be performed on the 
branches of trees that already bear fruit, if you desire to change 
the sorts. 

The grafts will be united with the stocks by the last week in 
May, or the be^ning of June; and then take off the clay, 
and loosen the bandagesf and apply fresh clay at the top of the 
stock. 
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THIBD, BY CROWN-GBAFTINO. 

The third kind of grafting b known by the name of crown- 
grafting, as sometimes three, four, or more grafts are inserted 
round the crown of the stock, in a circular order, introduced 
betwixt the bark and the wood. 

This way of grafting is commonly practised upon such stocks 
as are too large and stubborn to cleave, and is often performed 
upon the branches of apple and pear trees, &c., that already 
bear fruit, wlien it is intended to change the sorts, or to' renew 
the tree with fresh bearing wood. 

The manner of doing this sort of grafting is as follows;— 

First, to cut off the head of the tree or stock level, or of any 
particular branch of a tree which you intend to graft, and pare 
the top perfectly smooth; then prepare your grafts, which is 
done by cutting one side fiat and a little sloping, about two 
inches in length, making a kind of shoulder at the top of the 
cut, to rest on the head of the stock and pare off only a little 
of the bark toward each edge of the other side of the gr^t; then 
prepare to insert it, which, in this order of grafting, must be 
effected by introducing the cut part down betwixt the bark and 
wood of the stock; first slitting the bark or rind from the top 
downwards, clean through to the firm wood, two inches or two 
inches and a half in length; and having a small thin wedge of 
iron or wood, and opening the rind of the stock a little at the 
top of the slit, introduce the wedge gently down betwixt the 
wood and rind, far enough to make way for admitting the graft: 
then drawing out the wedge, insert the graft in that part with 
the cut sloped side towards and close to the wood of the stock 
aforesaid, dipping it nearly down the length of its cut part, rest¬ 
ing the shoulder thereof, prepared as above, upon the top of the 
stuck ; and in this manner you may put four, five, or more 
grafts, as may seem convenient, upon each stock, and bind them 
round with strong bass. 

When the grafts are all thus fixed, you must then immedi¬ 
ately apply a good quantity of well-wrought clay, bring'mg it 
close about the stock and grafts, observing to raise dt at least 
an inch above the top of the stock, in a rounding manner, so as 
to throw the wet quickly off, and prevent it lodging or getting 
into the work, which would ruin all. 

Those trees which are grafted this way, generally succeed 
prosperously ; but for the first year ot two srfter grafting, the 
grafts being liable to be blown out of the stock by violent winds. 
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this must be remedied by tying some firm sticks to the body of 
the stock or branch that is grafted, and the grafts tied to the 
sticks. 

The best time for performing this kind of grafting is in the 
last week in March, or the first week in April; for then the sap 
will begin to be more in motion, which renders the bark of the 
stock much easier to be separated from the wood, to admit the 
graft. 

These grafts will be pretty well united with the stock by tlie 
end of May, or beginning of June. 

FOURTH, GRAFTING BY AFPROACll, OR INARCHING. 

Another way of grafting, occasionally practised, is called 
Inarching, or Grafting by Approach ; but b not eligible for any 
general practice, only chiefly fur particular trees, that do not 
propagate freely by any other method, and for some occasions 
of curiosity. 

The method of performing the operation is this:— 

When it is intended to propagate any kind of trees or shrubs 
by this inanner of grafting, it must be obsert'ed, that the stock 
you would graft upon, and the tree from which you would take 
the graft, must stand so near, or can be placed so near, that the 
branch you would inarch can, as it grows upon the parent tree, 
be brought to approach and join readily to a convenient part of 
the stock, thereby forming together a sort of arch; hence it is 
called Inarching, &c.; for the graft is not to be separated from 
the mother-plant till some months after performing the opera¬ 
tion ; nor is the head of the stock to be cut off till that time, 
except you cannot otherwise conveniently fix the graft. 

For instance, cither having the stocks and the trees designed 
for inarching growing in the full ground near together, or have 
one or both in pots, to place near each other as required ; or 
that you want to inarch some branches of trees. Sic., that are 
three, four, or five feet, or more, from the surface of the ground, 
and suppose the stocks you would graft upon to be in pots; in 
that case may erect a kind of slight stage, as high as the 
branches qf the tree; upon this stage the pots which contain 
the stocks mfist be placed. Thus far observed, then, in either 
case, proceeding to the work, take one of the branches you de¬ 
sire to inarch, and bring the body of the said branch to touch 
that of the stock, at such a convenient height, where the stodc 
and graft is nearly of a tiize, and mark the parts where the graft 
and stock will most readily join together; then, in that part of 
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the branch, pare away the bark and part of the wood, about 
three inches in length; and in the same manner let the rind and 
wood be pared olf that side of the stock where the branch is to 
be joined, the .same length and breadth, so that both the cut 
parts may exactly join, rind to rind ; then cut a slit upwards in 
the branch, near an inch long, forming thereby a sort of tongue, 
and make a slit of the same length downwards in the stock, to 
receive the said tongue of the branch ; then let them he joined, 
placing the branch with the top upright, slipping the tongue of 
the graft into the slit made in the stock ; and see that the cut 
parts join in an exact manner, and let them be immediately tied 
together with some bass, and afterwards cover over the place 
with a due quantity of well-wrought clay, very well closed, that 
no air or wet can penetrate. 

After this, let a stout stake be driven into the ground, and 
that part of the stock and graft must be fastened to it, which 
prevents the graft from being displaced by the wind. 

Remember that the stock and grail are to remain in that 
position for at least fifteen or sixteen weeks, when they will be 
well united; the graft is then to be separated from the mother- 
plant, being careful to do this with a perfect sharp knife, cutting 
off the engrafted branch with a slope downwards to the stock ; 
and, if not done in grafting, the head of the stock must now be 
cut close to the graft. The old clay and bandage are at this 
time to be taken off; and at the same time it would be advis¬ 
able to tie them again gently, and also to put them in fresh clay, 
which will .still be of great service, and let them remmn so for a 
month or five weeks. 

By this kind of grafting, you may raise almost any kind of 
tree or shrub ; and it is often practised by way of curiosity, to 
ingraft a fruit-bearing branch of a fruit-tree upon one of the 
common stocks of the respective sorts, by which means there 
is raised a new tree, bearing fruit, in a few mouths; this is 
.sometimes practised upon orange-trees, &c., by grafting fruit 
branches on stocks tmscd to a proper size from the kernels of 
the fruit. 

Note. In this method of grafting, the stocks may occa.sionally 
be both in the full ground or in pots; the latter is necessary 
where the branches of the trees you would inarch are not near 
enough the ground, or for orange and other green-house trees 
and shrubs; but as for such trees and shrubs as grow in the 
common ground, and whose branches are favourably situated 
for that work, there may be stocks placed either in pots, or 
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planted in the ground near the said trees, &c., or it may be. per¬ 
formed on stocks or trees that grow accidentally near. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

The green-house should have good attendance at this season; 
both to give the plants occasional waterings and admissions of 
fresh air, as also, if severe frosts should prevail, to give neces¬ 
sary protection, as in January. 

In .open mild weather, they will need refreshments of water 
now and then, and daily admission of external air ; but will not 
now require water all alike, nor all at one time: though all 
should enjoy an equal benefit of fresh air, by opening the win¬ 
dows every mild day. 

Examine, therefore, the tubs and pots separately, to see which 
want water, and which do not; then let water be given accord¬ 
ingly, only where necessary, and always very moderately; a 
little will be serviceable, but too much will be of bad conse¬ 
quence at this season. 

Oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and most other of the woody 
plants, will require water frequently ; but never give them much 
at a time, and to none but where absolutely necessary. 

The herbaceous kinds will also require occasional supplies of 
water, but less frequent, and in less quantities,,dian the woody 
tribe. 

Let the succulent kinds, such as aloes, sedums, ficoides, &c., 
have water but very sparingly at this time, and only when the 
earth in the pots is very dry. 

Air should be admitted to the plants in the green-house at 
all times when the weather is favourable; for that is a necessary 
article, and the plants cannot thrive without it, nor continue in 
a healthfiil lively appearance. Every day, when the weather is 
tolerably mild, let some of the windows be opened a little way, 
for the admission of air, and take care that they are shut agun 
in due time; that is, about three, four, or five in the evening, 
according to the temperature of the weather; but if cold sharp 
mr, shut them sooner in proportion. 

In frosty weather, keep the green-house close; and if very 
.severe, defend the windows at night, &c., and make occationid 
fires.—See January. 
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Another thing to be regarded is, to keep the plants of all 
kinds free from casual decayed shoots and leaves, for those are 
not only hurtful to the plants while in the House, but appear 
very unsightly; therefore, whenever such appear, let them be 
constantly taken off; and if the leaves appear foul or dusty, 
water over the heads of the plants in a mild sunny day, which 
will clean and refresh them' very beneficially; keep also the 
pots, &c., and green-house, always neatly clean. 

There is another thing which will be of great service to the 
oranges, lemons, and to the plants in general, and may be per¬ 
formed the latter end of this, or any time next month ; that is, 
to loosen the earth in the top of the pots or tubs, and' .take a 
little out, half an inch or an inch deep, and add some fresh in 
its stead ; this will certainly prove very beneficial to the plants; 
and whoever will bestow that little dressing upon them, will see 
the advantage of it in a short time. 

OllANGES ASD MYRTLES. 

Whebe any of the oranges, lemon-s, and myrtles, &c., have 
naked or irregular heads, you may now, towards the latter end 
of ;he month, if mild fine weather, begin to reduce them to some 
regularity. The branches or head may either be cut, clsse, or 
.shortened less or more tv the place where you desire' shoots to 
rise, to form the head regular, for they will break Out in the old 
wood. 

Then when any trees are thus headed down, it would also be 
an advantage to shift them, especially such as are of a weakly 
growth, in order to add a little fresh earth 'about their roots ; 
and the method is this -. let the tree be taken out of its tub or 
-pot,"but preserve the ball of earth entire; and then trim off with 
your knife any very matted, dry root-fibres round the outside, 
and also some of the loose old earth from the bottom and sides 
of the ball; then, having some fresh compost ready, put some 
into the bottom of the pot or tub ; place the tree therein, fill up 
round the ball with fresh earth, and give it a little water. 

But in heading down any of the green-house plants, if time 
wi4 not permit, or that you think it not necessary to shift them 
as above, do not, however, fail to loosen the earth in the top of 
the tub or pots, and a little way down round the sides, and 
draw this loose earth out; then fill up the tub Rgain with new 
compost, and give some water. 

But where any orange or lemon-treee are in a very weak or 
tickly unprosperous growth, it would be advisable, about the 

r 
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latter end of this month, or any time in March, to prune the 
heads, and shift them into entire new earth, taking the plant 
clean out of the pot, all the old earth shaken entirely from its 
roots, and all mouldy and decayed roots cut off; then let the 
whole root be washed in water, and plant it again immediately 
in a tub or pot of new earth, taking care not to place it too 
deep; and give water moderately. 

After this shifting, it would be of great advantage to the same 
plants, if you have the conveniency of a glass-case, &c., in which 
to make a hotbed of tan or dung, but tan is much the best j and 
if in this bed the trees are plunged, they will shoot sooner, and 
more freely, both in the root and top, to recover good strength, 
and a renewed head of branches of prosperous growth, early in 
the following summer. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

FiftES’must be continued every night and morning in the 
hothouse, and occasionally all day, when severe frosts or cold 
cutting weather. 

Likewise a proper degree of heat must now be preserved in 
the bark-bed, in the hot-house, wherein the pines arc plunged; 
for many of the plants will now begin to show fruit, and to 
make the young fruit grow freely, there must be a lively heat 
in the bark-bed. 

Nothing can contribute so much to the fine growth of these 
young fruit, as a moderately brisk heat in the bark-bed wherein 
the plants are plunged; for if there be not a proper bottom-heat 
about the roots of the plants, it is impossible to make the fruit 
swell to any tolerable size. 

Therefore, where the bark-bed was not stirred up the former 
month, to renew the fermentation, and revive the declined heat, 
it should now be done, for the heat will consequently begin now 
to be very faint; and by stirring up the bark almost to the bot¬ 
tom, it will bring on a fresh fermentation therein, by which 
means the bed will again recover a lively growing heat, and the 
good effect of it will soon appear, both in the plants and fruit, 
provided it b^done in due time; but if the heat is greatly 
decreased, and the bark decayed, you may augment it at the 
same time with about ona-third or fourth part of new tan, other¬ 
wise defer it till next month, which see. 
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Howerttr, where the work of forking up the bark-bed appears 
necessary at tliis time, agreeable to the observations above- 
mentioned, it should, if possible, be done in the first week in 
the month ; for if it is delayed much longer, the plants and fruit 
will certainly, for want of a due proportion of heat, be much 
checked in their growth. Observe, in the first place, to take 
all the pots out of the bark : then begin at one end of the bed, 
and open a kind of trench, by taking out some of the bark, and 
carrying it to the otlier end ; this done, begin at the trench, and 
with a fork dig and work up the bark, quite to the bottom, 
taking care to break the cakes or lumps, and mix the parts all 
well together, and fill up at last with that taken out of the first 
opening. 

IV hen this is done, let the top be made level, and then im¬ 
mediately plunge the pots again to their rims as before. This 
work is so very necessary, that it should not, on any considet;a- 
tion, be omitted at the time above-mentioned; that is to say, 
if the bark has much declined in its heat. 

The bark-bed being thus treated, will soon renew its heat, 
and retain the same well for six weeks to come, or thereabouts. 

At the expiration of that time, or some time in March or 
beginning of April, the bark will require to be stirred up again, 
and refreshed with about one-third, or at least one-fourth part 
of new tan ; the bark-hed after this will retain a proper degree 
of heat, till the fruit is ripe.—See March and April. 

The bark-bed wherein the succession pine-plants are plunged, 
should also be examined now with good attention ; and if the 
heat is found to be much decreased, the bed should be treated 
in the manner above directed. 

VVATEniNO THE PINES. 

The fruiting pine-apple plants should now have moderate 
refreshments of water, provided there be a good heat in the 
bark-bed: and when there is a proper degree of heat and mo¬ 
derate moisture together, it will make the young fruit swell 
very fast. 

But in watering these plants, be careful to give it moderately 
at each time. The rule is this: let the earth in the pots which 
contain the plants be kept just a little moist, in a middling de¬ 
gree ; and if this is observed, the plants and fruit will thrive. 

The succe.ssion pine-plants, that is,* those which are to fruit 
next year, must also be refrc'shed now and then with water j in 
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watering these, let the same rule be observed as just mentioned 
above. 

Remember also to give water at times to the younger succes¬ 
sion pines, consisting of the last year’s crowns and suckers. 

In watering the pine-plants in general in tlie bark-beds, we 
should still be cautious that no water, or but as little as possi¬ 
ble, fall into the hearts of them, where, being apt to lodge, it 
would prove detrimental, in some degree, to these kind of exo¬ 
tics, at this .season; but, to prevent thLs, it would be advisable 
to have sucli a tin pipe as mentioned last month, to use occa¬ 
sionally in watering them ; and would be particularly assistant 
in watering the plants in the interior parts of the bark-bed. 

Such a pipe as above would not only be convenient for 
watering the pines, but any other exotics placed at a distance, 
either in wide bark-beds, or in any other situation in the hot¬ 
house, &c., and may be performed with greater exactness. 

. OF THE VARIOUS KINDS OF PLANTS IN THE HOT-IIOUSE. 

In some hot-houses there are kept many other kinds of curi¬ 
ous exotic plants, beside the pines, both of the succulent and 
woody kinds, &c.; and as they arc all tender exotics from simi¬ 
lar hot parts of America, Africa, &c., nearly of equal tempera¬ 
ture, one general degree of internal heat in the hoUhousc, as is 
requisite for the pinc.s, is applicable to the whole; and they 
being all in pots, may be placed in any part of the house where 
room, except the pines, which must be continued constantly 
plunged in the bark-bed. 

All these kinds of plants should be kept remarkably clean 
from du.st, or any sort of dlth that may at any time gather upon 
their steins, shoots, or leaves; and such should always be 
washed off as soon as it appears. There is nothing more 
necessary than cleanliness to preserve the health of all the.se 
tender plants; and where any considerable foulness is permitted 
upon any one of them, it will not only close up those small 
pores which are-so necessary to the growth of all vegetables, 
hut will also promote insects, and render the whole plant un¬ 
healthy. 

These plants must also be kept very free from decayed 
leaves ; that is, when any such appear, let them be immediately 
taken off, for they would injure the plants. 

Water should also be given to all these plants at times; some 
will require but very litrie, and seldom, and others will need it 
pretty often. Therefore let good care be taken that every 
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plant, according to its nature, be properly supplied with that 
article ; but be sure never to give any sort too much at a time; 
and ill giving it, always make a distinction between the succu¬ 
lent and the herbaceous and woody kinds. 

The woody plants, &e., will need water oftener, and more at 
a time, than the succulent kinds; for some of these require 
very little moisture about their roots, and too much would rot 
the plants. 

Let the woody kinds, &c„ in general be moderately watered, 
not less than once or twice a-week ; and^t will be serviceable 
to sprinkle water sometimes all over the head or branches of 
these plants, especially the coffee-trees, the pimento or all¬ 
spice, and all the tender acacias and mimosa, &c. 

But the succulent kinds, such as the torch-thistles, melon- 
thistles, ceruses, ficoides, aloes, euphorbiums, and the like, must 
not be watered oftener than once a-week. 

In watering these kinds, let care be taken to give but lilfe 
at each time, just sufficient to reach the bottom roots. 

It will be an advantage to all these tender plants, both of the 
woody, succulent, and otlier kinds, when the surface-earth in 
the pots casually crusts or binds, to stir and loosen it lightly a 
small depth. 


ADMITTIN'O .VIK. 

Fiiesii air should now be admitted to the pines, and all other 
plants in the hothouse, at all times when the weather will 
permit. 

But this, however, must only be done, at this season, when 
the sun shines warm, and the air is quite calm and clear : then 
it will be proper to slide some of the glasses open a little way, 
in the warmest time of the day, shutting all close if the weather 
changes very cold and cloudy, and always in proper time in the 
afternoon. 

The best time of the day for the admission of fresh air, as 
above, is from about ten or twelve, to one, two, or three o’clock: 
for the time of opening or shutting the glasses, let the weather 
be the guide. 

OF KIDNEY-BEANS IN THE HOTHOUSE. 

Now plant some more kidney-beans, of the early white, the 
dun, and speckled dwarfs, &c., in pots or boxes, and place them 
in the hothouse, to succeed those planted last month; or if 
none was then planted, now is a very successful time, superior 
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to the former month, for planting a good hothouse crop ; and 
managed as directed in January. 

Do not forget to refresh with water those kidney-beans which 
were planted last month ; they will require it two or three times 
a-week: ’ give also necessary waterings to the young beans ad¬ 
vancing for successive crops. 

OF BLOWING ROSES AXU OTHER PLANTS EARLY. 

You may now, in the beginning of this month, set pots of 
roses, hypericum-frAx, Persian lilacs, syringas, and honey¬ 
suckles, &c., in the hothouse, or pots of bulbous roots, carna¬ 
tions, pinks, and double sweet-williams, or pots of any other 
desirable flowering plants, either of the shrub or herbaceous 
kinds, which you desire, by way of curiosity, to bring to an 
early bloom, supplying them, when in growth, with plenty of 
water. 

^ikewise, about the middle and end of the month, may in¬ 
troduce more of the same sort of flowering-plants, to produce 
flowers in regular succession. 

Likewise may introduce pots sown with seeds of any desira¬ 
ble annuals, of moderate growth, to flower early, such as mig¬ 
nonette, balsams, ten weeks’ stock, scarlet sweet peas, candy¬ 
tuft, virgin stock, lupines, antirrhinums, &c. 

MAKING THE FIRES IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 

The fires must be still regularly made in the hothouse every 
evening, and also in the mornings; and in extremely hard frosts, 
must be continued night and day, in a proper regular degree in 
strength and heat, as r^ulated by the thermometer. 

In very severe frost, it wili be of much advantage if the 
glasses of the hothouse are covered every night with mats, 
canvass, or shutters, or also in the day, when cloudy and the 
frost rigorous. 

OF'CUCUMBERS IN THE HOTHOUSE. 

Where it is desired to raise early cucumbers in the hothouse, 
some seed may now be sown, as directed last month, or young 
plants planted therein, from any common hotbed.—See Hot- 
house for Jumary 


EARLY STRAWBERRIES. 

Likewise you may now introduce into the hothouse pots of 
tlie scarlet strawberries, eitlier to succeed those of last month, 
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or as a first introduction, as they will fruit in greater perfection 
than the former. Let them be one or two years old bearing 
plants i place them near the glasses, or plunge them in the 
bark-bed, to forward them earlier, ^ving proper supplies of 
water. 

If some fresh plants are taken into the hothouse every three 
weeks, you may obtain a constant supply of early fruit till those 
ill the open ground ripen. 

Or pots of strawberry plants kept in moderate dung hotbeds 
to forward them, some may be removed in successive order into 
the hothouse, they will produce a supply of early fruit in regu¬ 
lar succession. 
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care of early CUCC.MBEKS AS'I) melons. 

Examine the slate of the cucumber and melon hotbeds, and 
see if tlicy arc of a proper decree of heat, so as to preserve the 
plants in a state of free growth. ' 

You mu.st let the heat be lively, but moderate, by which 
means the ridgud-out plants of good growth will show fruit 
plentifully, and these will swell freely, and grow to a handsome 
size. 

Therefore, when the heat declines, apply a lining of well- 
prepared fresh hot horse-dung to the bock or front side of the 
bed, as you shall sec occasion; but if the heat is not very much 
declined, it will be proper to line only one side at a time ; but 
lino the opposite side ten or twelve days after. Make the 
linings about twelve to iifleen or eighteen inches wide, and as 
high as five or six inches up the sides of the frame; but gener¬ 
ally narrowing the width towards the top; on which lay two 
inches’ depth of earth over, to keep the steam down for the 
reason mentioned last month. 

Let the plants have fresh air every day, by nusing the upper 
end of the glasses from about half an inch, to one or two inches 
in height, in proportion to the heat in the bed, and wartnness 
of the weather, always more freely in sunny, calm, mild days, 
tlian when cloudy or a sharp external air; and when the wea^ 
ther changes colder, Ac., diminish the admission of air, or tdiut 
down the glasaca if very cold; and always shut close in proper 
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time towards evening, about three, four, or five o’clock, &c., ac¬ 
cording to the temperature of the weather. 

Refresh them now and then with water; let this be given 
very moderately, and in a mild sunny day; the best time for 
doing this is from ten to two o’clock. 

Cover the glasses with mats every evening for the night, gene¬ 
rally toward sunset, or soon after ; and uncover in the morning 
about an hour, at most, after the time of sunrise ; or, if a sunny 
morning, as soon as the sun shines fully on the frames. 

As the early plants, raised last month, will have now advanced 
considerably into fruitful runners, and show fruit abundantly, 
especially cucumbers, let the runners or vine be trained out 
iegularly along the surface of the bed at equal distances, and 
peg them down neatly with small hooked sticks; and according 
as the young fruit comes into blossom, do not fail, at this early 
season, to set or impregnate the female or fruit blossoms, with 
the male flowers, agreeable to the rules and method advised in 
thfc work of April. 

SOWING Ct;CU.MBER AND MELON SEED. 

Sow in the above, or any new-made hotbed.s, the seeds of 
cucumbers and melons at the beginning, and also about the 
middle, and towards the latter end of this month, to have a sup¬ 
ply of young plants in readiness, either to plant into new beds, 
or to supply the place of such plants as may fail. 

The sorts of cucumber are, the early short prickly, long green 
prickly, white prickly, long green Turkey, long white Turkey, 
and Smyrna. 

But the first two sorts are commonly cultivated for the early 
and general crop, the short prickly being the earliest, and is 
therefore often sown for the first crop in the frames; but the 
long green prickly is the best to sow for a main crop, cither for 
the frames or hand-glasses, or in the natural ground; it being 
both a plentiful bearer in long continuance, and the fruit attain 
the most handsome regular growth, six or eight to ten or twelve 
inches in length: but there is a new variety of long prickly 
cucumber how in cultivation, growing ten or twelve to fifteen or 
eighteen inches long : though, in my idea, those of such extreme 
length appear less delicate at table, and not always so well 
flavoured as those of middling growth, as above. 

The white prickly, and the long Turkey and Smyrna kinds, 
are not eligible for any general crop, because they are very in* 
dififerent beaters, so should sow only a few by way of variety. 
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MAKING NEW HOTBEDS TO TRANSPLANT CUCUMBER.S. &c. 

Make hotbeds the beginning of this month, to plant the 
cucumber or melon plants upon, which were sown the end of 
January, or any time in February. 

Let the dung for this purpose be well prepared, in the man¬ 
ner directed in the two former months, before you work it up 
into a bed ; this should never be omitted, for a great deal de¬ 
pends upon it; make the bed three feet high, or three and a 
half, beating the dt*ig well down with the fork, as you lay it on 
the bed : but do not tread it; for a bed which is trodden hard 
is rendered so compact, that it seldom comes to a kindly 
warmth, but is apt to heat too violently, to the destruction of 
the plants. . When the bed is finished, put on the frame and 
lights; and let it be managed, in every respect, as directed in 
Januari/ and Fe/inian/; and let the plants, either cucumbers 
or melons, be planted and managed in the manner there 
directed. 

There are many g.ardeners, and others, who cannot conveni¬ 
ently procure dung to begin to make hotbeds for cucumbers or 
melons at an early season. Where that is the case, it is not too 
late to begin now j and a hotbed may be made the beginning 
or any time of the month, and the seeds of cucumbers and 
melons may be sown therein ; the cucumbers from this sowing 
will be fit to cut by the beginning of May, but will be in full 
bearing in the middle or latter end of tliat month, or June, and 
continue fruitful all summer, and the melons in July and 
August. 

CUCUMBERS AND MELONS FOR THE BELL OR HAND-GLASSES. 

About the eighteenth or twentieth, or any time toward the 
end of this month, is the time to begin to sow the cucumbers 
and melons which are to be planted under hand or bell-glasses. 

They may he sown in any of the cucumber hotbeds now at 
work; or if not convenient, or there are no .such beds yet made, 
make a hotbed for that purpose, for a one, or two, or three-light 
frame, according to the quantity of plants required; sow the 
seed, and manage the beds as directed in the two former months. 
The plants will be ready for ridging out the middle or latter end 
of next month, and beginning of Jfay; and the cucumbers will 
bear in June and July, and the melons ripen in August, &c, 

r 2 
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TRANSPLANTING AND SOWING CAULIFLOWERS. 

Transplant the cauliflower plants which have stood in frames 
and hand-glasses, or on warm borders, all winter. 

Let these be planted in a rich spot of ground. The ground 
should be dunged with some good rotten dung, and afterwards 
neatly dug or trenched one spade deep ; taking care to bury the 
dung in a regular manner, in the bottom of the trenches. Ob¬ 
serve to plant the cauliflowers in rows thirty inches asunder, 
allowing them the same distance between plant and plant in the 
rows. 

The ground where this crop of cauliflowers is to be planted 
may be previously sown with spinach and radishes, if thought 
necessary, agreeably to the intimations of last month. 

Draw some earth to the steins of the cauliflower plants, which 
are continued under hand or bell-glasses for the early crop ; it 
will strengthen them and forward their growth. 

The glasses may still be continued over the plants, but must 
be kept constantly raised, on the south side, at least two to 
three orfour inches high, on props; or in mild days the glasses 
may be taken off" occasionally, and let the plants enjoy the 
benefit of warm showers of rain. 

If there are more than one or two plants under each glass, 
let the superabundant be transplanted the beginning or some 
time of this month ; for two plants, at most, under a gloss, is 
sufficient: but if the glasses are small, oue plant under each 
will be enough. 

Plant tho,se which you take from under the glasses into an 
open compartment, at the di.stance above-mentioned. 

Where cauliflower plants were raised from seeds sown the 
last month, they should now be pricked out into a bed of rich 
earth, in a warm situation ; but where a moderate hotbed can 
be obtained, it will forwanl them greatly. Make the bed 
eighteen inches or two feet high, and put a frame on, or arch it 
over with hoops r lay thereon six inches’ depth of rich earth, 
prick the plants therein, two or three inches apart, and give them 
a little water. Put on the glasses, or a cm ering of mats, every 
night, but take them off every mild day. 

By pricking out the plants on a little bottom heat, as above, 
U will forward them considerably, fit to transplant for good the 
middle or latter end of next month, and they will produce their 
heads in July and August. 

Cauliflower-seed may be sown the beginning of this month. 
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if it was not done in Febnuiry; observing to sow them !n a slight 
hotbed, a.s was then directed} it will bring the plants up soon, 
and forward them greatly. 

jV. B. These seeds may be sown in a bed of rich earth, in a 
warm situation, in tlie natural ground; they will grow freely, 
but the plants will not be so forward, by a fortnight,* as if the 
seed was sown on a small hotbed of moderate heat. 

The plants from this sowing produce flowers or heads for use 
in August. 

BROCCOI.I. 

Sow broccoli for early crops, &c., to come in for use the fol¬ 
lowing autumn, in October, November, and December, &c. 

Choose seed of the early purple; and some of the cauliflower 
broccoli, of each of whiiih sow a little about the first or second 
week in the month, and some more towards the latter end, in 
an open bed of rich e.irth, and rake them in ; and when the 
plants come up, manage them as directed in April, May, June, 
and July, f 

TR.VNSPI.ANTING AND .SOWING CABBAGES. 

Tr.ansplant cabbage-plants, of all kinds, into the places where 
they are to remain to cabbage. It may be done the beginning, 
or any time this month ; but if the plants are strong and in good 
order, the sooner it is now done the better. Let them be 
planted in good ground, enriched with dung, at two feet or two 
and a half distance for the sugar-loaf and other forward kinds; 
but the large late cabbage plants should be set a yard asunder. 

The above distances are to be understood of such plants as 
are to remain to grow to their full size ; but such of the forward 
kinds as are to be cut while young may be planted closer; 
eighteen inches to two feet will be suflicient. 

Plant out also the general crop of red cabbage, if not done in 
autumn, &c.: allow them two feet and a half, or a yard dis¬ 
tance. 

Sow the seeds of cabbages, of any sort, the beginning or 
middle of this month, both of early kinds, for successional young 
summer cabbages, and large late sorts, for autumn and winter 
crops; any of the early kinds may now be sown, either for sue 
cessions, or as substitutes in defoult of early winter-standing 

• Or three weeks. 

t U w!U btft eftHy 4*nough towartls the en4 of the month to tow hrocc^ \ if town 
•arUer, the plants are apt to butltm. 
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plants, or for general summer crops ; but the larger sugar-loaf 
is a fine kind to sow now; also the Yorkshire, Battersea, and 
imperial, for midsummer and general autumn cabbages ; and 
SOW' a quantity of tlie large, hollow, long-sided, and large round 
cabbages, for late autumn and general winter use in large full 
growth: let the whole be sown in an open compartment, each 
sort separate.—See Mny and June, See. 

The plants raised from this solving, if planted out in proper 
time, will, many of them, in the early sorts, be cabbaged in small 
heads in .lune and July, but will be well cabbaged in August 
and September, especially the sugar-loaf, Ba^rsea, and York¬ 
shire kinds; but the large sorts not till September and October, 
and continue good all the winter. 

Red-cabbage seed should also be sown in the beginning or 
middle of this month, to raise some plants for winter and next 
spring service; they will be tolerably cabbaged about Michael¬ 
mas, and continue good till the spring. 

The red-cabbage seed should l)e of the true Dutch kind. 

In sowing the different sorts of cabbage-seeds, it will be most 
advisable 'to sow them in open exposed ground, distant from 
trees, fences, or buildings : fur when sown in sucli close situa¬ 
tions, as is very often practised, the plants are drawn up weak 
and long-shanked, and arc liable to be eaten by vermin. 

•SOWI.VO SAVOYS. 

Savoy-seed for a principal crop, to serve the family from 
about Michaelmas to Christmas, should be sown about the 
middle, or towards the latter end of the month, in an open 
situation. 

But if it is desired to have savoys well cabbaged earlier in 
autumn, that is, in the end of August, or any time in Septem¬ 
ber, they should be sown in February, or at least the first week 
of this month. 

Sow this seed in an open spot, and not in narrow borders, 
under walls, &c., tot the reason intimated above, in sowing cab¬ 
bages. 

The sorts of savoys are, the green, yellow, and white } but 
the green kind is to be preferred for the main crop.* 

TRANSPEANTINO AND BOWING LETTUCE. 

Transplant, if settled mild weather, some of the lettuce 
plants from the beds or Bbrders, where they have stood all 

* The true Cape fta?oy is the best. 
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winter ; that is, if they stand too close. In doing this, observe 
to draw the plants out regularly, and let the strongest remain 
in the bed or border, at ten or twelve inches’ distance; then 
loosen tile surface of tire earth between them with a hoe, and 
clear away weeds and litter. 

Tile plants which are drawn out should be planted in an 
open spot of rich ground, ten or twelve inches’ distance, and let 
them be watered. 

And the Cos lettuce plants that have stood all winter in 
frames should now, in general, be transplanted into an open 
spot, at the distance above-mentioned. 

Lettuce-seed, of different sorts, should be sown the beginning 
of this month ; and to have a regular supply, let some more be 
sown about the middle, and a tliird sowing about the end of the 
month ; and from tliese sowings you will have a principal sup- 
nly of lettuce, in young and full growth, in May, June, and 

iy ; which will be succeeded by others sown in April, &c. 

Tile proper sorts of lettuce to sow at this time are, the white 

d green (,’os for principal crops: the large imperial, the Cili- 
a, grand admiraltle, and large white Dutch cabbage-lettuces, 
are also all most excellent sorts for this sowing, where variety 
of superior lettuces are retpiired ; but any other sort will also 
succeed ; and may also now sow some common cabbage-lettuce, 
to cut young for salads, till the otliers are advanced to larger 
growth. 

. These different sorts of lettuce should generally be sown 
separate in beds, borders, or any compartment of ground, in an 
pen situation; and in digging tire ground, let the earth be 
fell broken. Sow the seeds on the surface witii an even hand, 
and rake them in lightly, taking care not to draw the earth in 
heaps. 

Or some Cos lettuce, &c., may be sown thinly among the 
crops of onions, leeks, and carrots, some for transplanting, and 
others to remain for full growth. 

In sowing lettuce, it is of much importance to have seed of 
good sorts, such as will not soon run ; as we may often observe 
lettuce-plants that spindle up for seed before they attain half- 
growth, or begin to head, or cabbage, which is a great disap¬ 
pointment. ' 

SOWING SPINACH. , 

Sow spinach to succeed that sown last month; tlie sowings 
should be repeated once a fortnight, or three weeks, to have a 
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regular supply s for the plants of one sowing, in spring and 
.summer, will not continue fit for use longer than that time, be¬ 
fore they will run. Let tlie seed be of the round-leaved or 
smooth-seeded kind, that being the most proper sort to sow at 
this season, its leaves being considerably thicker and larger than 
the prickly-seeded spinach. 

iSpinacIi may now be sown to great advantage, in single drills, 
between the rows of pease or beans, as directed last month. 

Hoe or band-weed the early crops of spring spinach, thinning 
the plants at the same time, but particularly those sown broad¬ 
cast, three or four to five or six inciies’ distance. 

The crop of winter spinach, which was sown last autumn, 
will now be advancing in good perfection for use, and should 
now be kept clear from weeds, and the earth between tlie plants 
stirred with a hoe ; and in gathering the plants for use, if they 
stand close, should thin them out clean by the roots; but if 
they already stand at wide distances, only crop the large outer 
leaves as wanted, till they begin to run, then cut tliem up clean 
to the bottom. 


SOWING ONIONS AND I.EEK.S. 

Onions and leeks for principal crops may be sown any time 
this month, and the earlier in the month the better, provided 
the state of the ground and the weather be favourable. It is, 
however, advisable, in some situations, where the soil is natu¬ 
rally heavy and wet, to defer sowing till the end of the month, 
or even till the beginning of April.—For directions, see last 
month. 

May occasionally sow a thin sprinkling of the Cos lettuce 
seed with that of the onions and leeks. 

SEA-CABBAGE. 

Sea-cabbaoe, or sea-colewort, if in request, .should now be 
sown. Choose a light loose soil, and being properly digged, 
form it into one or more beds, four feet and a half or five feet 
wide, with wide alleys between; sowing tlie seed either in drills 
longways, the beds a foot and a half or two feet asunder, for the 
plants, either to remain or to transplant; or sow broad-cast 
wholly for transplanting that distance, in June, July, or follow¬ 
ing spring, in beds, as above.—See April. 

And when the plants are of one or two years’ growth, the 
beds being previously earthed up a few inches in winter, they 
produce from the root thick fleshy shoots, which, passing through 
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a body ff soil on the beds, are thereby blanched white and ten¬ 
der, of delicate eating, in proper culinary preparation. 

The plants are perennial; the leaves decay in winter; but 
the roots remain, and produce a succession of young shoots, in 
tile advancing flower stalk and young leaves, in the spring, 
being the principal edible parts of “this kind of cabbage, which 
never heads, the advanced leaves spreading flat near the ground. 

At the commencement of winter, clear away the old leaves, 
weeds, and litter, loosen the tops of the beds, and then either 
from the alleys between, or elsewhere, apply a stratum of light 
loose earth on the beds, a few inches thick, or occasionally some 
dry, rotted, light, mellow dung ; and the plants shooting up in 
the .spring, through this body of soil, the shoots will be long, 
white, and tender, and should be gathered for use when rising 
through the surface, or soon after cutting them off within the 
ground.—See April. 


SOWING BOUliCOLK. 

Any time in this month you may sow some borecole for the 
service of autumn, winter, and next spring. 

There are two principal sorts, the green and the brown ; both 
very hardy plants of tlie large open colewort kind, with tall 
stems, and full heads of thick fimbriate curled leaves not cab¬ 
baging, and arc desirable open greens for winter, &c. 

Let this seed be sown in an open exposure, distant from trees 
and close fences, as in such .situations they are apt to draw up 
too fast, with long we.ak stalks ; sow it broad-cast, and rake it 
in evenly : for other particulars, see the succeeding months. 

UADISHK.S. 

Sow more radish-seed, to raise a supply of radishes to suc¬ 
ceed those sown last month. 

There .should be some of this seed, both of the salmon and 
short-top kind, sown at three different times this month ; that 
is, at the beginning, middle, and latter end; by which means 
there will be a due succession of young radishes for the table. 
Let this seed be sown now, in an open compartment, observing 
the same method as in the two preceding months. 

Thin the early and general crops of radishes, where the plants 
Stand too close, pulling up the worst, and leaving the best 
plants about two inches' distance, and clear them from weeds, 
thinning them more afterwards hy degrees, in their advanced 
growth, in drawing them for the table. 
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In dry, open, wann weather, let the early crops ofC'adishe.s 
be sometimes moderately watered, to forward them in a free 
swelling growth, mild and crisp for eating. 

TURNIP-ROOTED RADISHES. 

Now sow some small round or Indian turnip-rooted radi.shes; 
there are two sorts, the white and the red, but the white is pre¬ 
ferable to sow for the general supply; it grows small, neatly 
orbicularly round, like a young Dutch turnip, but delicately 
smaller, and eats very agreeably in April, May, and June, or 
any time in summer and autumn.—See next month. 

Let the seed of both sorts be sown separately, in an open 
space of light ground, and rake them in evenly. 

When the plants have the first central rough leaves half an 
inch broad, thin them to about two or three inches. 

CARROTS AND PARSNEI’.S. 

Sow carrots and parsneps the beginning of this mouth for the 
principal crop; that is, if they were not sown the latter end of 
February. 

A spot of light ground, in an open situation, should he chosen 
for these seeds, for the roots thrive considerably best in such a 
soil and situation. 

The ground should be trenched one good spade deep at least, 
or rather double dig it. Observe, in digging, to take but thin 
spits, and be careful to break all clods, that the roots may have 
full liberty to run down long and straight; for if the earth is 
not well divided or separated, the sorts are apt to grow both 
short and forked. 

The seeds may either be sown broad-cast all over the surface, 
or may previously divide the ground into four or five feet wide 
beds ; however, in either method, sow the seeds thinly, with an 
even band, and rake them in; but, previous to raking, observe, 
that if the ground be quite light and dry, the seed may be first 
trodden in evenly; in doing which, take care to tread the 
ground over lightly and regular, with the feet pretty close toge¬ 
ther ; then let the seed be immediately raked in moderately. 
By this method the seed will be buried equally in every part, 
and the plants will also come up regularly. 

But, in sowing those seeds, it will be proper to observe, that 
where the ground is incl^pable to be wet, or apt to bind, it will, 
in that ca,se, be proper to divide it into beds four or five feet 
wide, with narrow alleys, about a spade wide between; then 
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SOW the .seed. Do not, however, tread the ground as above ; 
but only stand in the alleys, and rake the seed in regularly, 
taking particular care not to draw the earth in heaps. 

Or in sowing these seeds iu gardens, it may be eflFected by 
first raking tlie ground as you advance in tlie digging; then 
forming the ground into four feet wide beds, shove the earth off 
the surface with tiie back of the rake, half an inch or an iucii 
deep ; sow the seed, and rake the earth over it, as observed in 
sowing onions, &c., which see.* 

OF FOUKISG AND DKESSING TUF. ASPARAGUS BEOS. 

Tins is now the time to begin to spring-dress asparagus beds, 
wliicli is done by forking or slightly digging them with a three- 
pronged fork. 

Tins work should be begun about the middle or latter end of 
the month. 

Tor tlie purpose of digging or forking these beds, you should 
be provided with a proper fork, having three short tines, six to 
i'ight or nine inches long, perfectly flat, and about an inch 
iiroad, and the ends of them rounded and blunt; however, in 
want of such, it may be performed with a small, short-pronged 
common dung-fork. 

In forking the beds, he careful to loosen every part to a mo¬ 
derate depth, but t,iking great care not to go too deep to wound 
the crowns of the roots. 

The above work of forking these beds is most necessary to 
be done every spring, to improve and loosen the ground, and to 
give free liberty for the buds to shoot up; also to give free 
access to the sun, air, and .showers of rain. 

The beds being forked, they must afterwards be raked even; 
observing, if you do not rake them immediately after they are 
forked, to defer it no longer than the end of this month, or first 
or second week in April, for by that time the buds will begin to 
advance towards the surface. 

• In nntving rwrott nnd pnrsnops aa well as almoAt every other sort of crop, wo 
rounder the arill-system greatly preferable to mowing hrfMutcost or in beds, as afford¬ 
ing on opportunity of cleaiudnif them much more expeditiously, and of stirring* tbo 
Muface (•/ the grmmd wilU the Dutch hoe betwtH>n the rows, which greatly pro¬ 
mote* the gr<»wth iif the plaiita. Drills for carrot* should be fifteen inches apeurt} 
and for pursuepa, eighteen inches. The «ort of carnd* which we pn^fer for a gene¬ 
ral crop are the AtUdnghain and Lnng-riMi. Wo rounder the end of the month 
early entuigh for sowing a principal crop. 
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PLANTING ASPARAGUS. 

New plantations of asparagu.s may now be made, this being 
the proper season to remove these plants ; but it may be done 
any time in the month, when the weather is mild. 

In making plantations of these plants, one great article to be 
considered is, to make choice of a proper soil; choose the best 
the garden aftbrds ; it must not be wet, nor too strong or stub- 
born, but such as is moderately light and pliable, so as it will 
readily fall to pieces in digging or raking, &e., and in a situation 
that enjoys the full sun. 

The ground where you intend to make new asparagus beds 
.should have a large supply of rotten or other good dung laid 
several inches thick, and the ground tlten regularly trenched 
one or two spades, and the dung buried equally in each trench, 
twelve or fifteen inches below the surface of the dug ground. 

The ground being dug, and laid level, divide it into beds 
four feet and a half wide, with alleys two feet wide between bed 
and bed. 

Four rows of asparagus arc to be planted in each bed, and 
ten or twelve inches’ distance to be allowed between plant and 
plant in the row: and let the outside rows of each bed be nine 
inches from the edge. 

ISext, let it be observed, that the plants for this plantation 
consist now entirely of roots, no top; they must not be more 
than two years old; but most good gardeners prefer those that 
are only one year, which are what I would choose to plant; as 
from experience I have found they generally take root much 
freer, and succeed every way better than two years old plants. 
If you choose to raise the plants yourself, it is done by .sowing 
the seed any time this month in a bed of rich earth (see page 
140); and they will be proper for planting out next spring; or, 
if you do not choose to lose a year or two in waiting for rais¬ 
ing the plants, you may purchase them, ready raised, of most 
kitchen gardener.s near large towns, and in many of the large 
nurseries in most parts of the country. They are commonly 
sold at a shilling to eighteenpence or two shillings per hundred. 

The following is the method of planting them:— 

Strain your line lengthways the beds, nine inches from the 
edge; then with a spade cut out a small trench or drill close to 
the line, about six inches deep, making that side next the line 
nearly upright; and when one trench is opened, plant that be- 
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fore you open another, placing the plants upright ten or twelve 
inches’ distance in the row. 

In planting these plants, observe, they must not be placed 
flat in the bottom of the trench, but nearly upright against the 
back of the trencli or drill, and so that the crown of the plants 
may also stand upright, and two or three inches below the sur¬ 
face of the ground ; and let them be all placed an equal depth, 
spreading their roots somewhat regular against the back of the 
trench, and at tlie same time drawing a little earth up against 
them with tlie hand as you place them, just to flx the plants in 
their due position, till tlie row is planted ; then when one row 
is thus planted, inmicdiately, with a rake, draw the earth into 
the drill over the plants, and then proceed to open another drill 
or trencli as before directed : plant it in the same manner, and 
cover in the plants as above, and so on till the whole is planted. 
When they are all planted, let the surface of the beds be raked 
smooth, and clear them from stones. 

At each corner of every bed, let a firm stake be driven into 
the ground, to serve as a mark for the alleys. 

In planting asparagus, it is customary, with such gardeners 
as are obliged to make the most of every spot of ground, to 
sow a thin crop of onions the first year on the new asparagus 
beds : and this should be performed before the beds are raked, 
sowing the seeds, and raking them in ; and thus a crop of onions 
may also lie obtained without hurting the asparagus, provided 
tlie onions arc not suffered to grow just about the plants. 

The asparagus being planted, the next care is, when the 
plants come up, which will be about the latter end of next 
month, or beginning of May, to keep them clean from weeds: 
which must be well attended to during the summer season.— 
For the farther management, see the work of summer, and Oc¬ 
tober and November, and tlie article, OJ dressing the Beds, in 
this month, page 137. 

Let it next be observed, that it will be three years from the 
time of planting before the asparagus plants produce buds large 
enough to cut for use in any general gathering; though some¬ 
times, in rich, good ground, and a remarkably prosperous 
growth in the plants in the production of strong shoots, a few 
of the largest may be cut the second spring after planting j but 
I should advise to let it be the third or fourth year before you 
make a general cutting. » 

A plantation of asparagus, if the beds are properly dressed 
every year, as directed in the spring and autumn months. 
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will continue to produce good buds ten or twelve years, or 
more. 

In making new plantations of asparagus, I have sometimes, 
instead of putting in young plants, as above directed, sown tlie 
seed at once in the beds where the plants are to remain ; and 
as by that practice the plants are not disturbed by a removal, 
they consequently cannot fail of producing a regular crop. 

TTie beds to be four feet and a half wide, and prepared as 
before directed for the plants; mark out four lines lengthways 
the beds : when along these lines, at the distance of every nine 
or ten inches, dot in a few seed.s, covering them about an inch 
deep. When the plants have been come up some time, they 
must be thinned, leaving only one of the strongest in each place; 
and carefully clear them from weeds. 

A plantation of asparagus, thus raised, will produce buds tit 
to cut the fourth spring after sowing, but will be very large and 
fine the fifth year. 

As to the method of gathering or cutting asparagus, when 
advanced to proper growth for the table, it is generally most 
eligible to be furnished with a saw-edged asparagus knife, hav¬ 
ing a straight, narrow, taper blade, about six or eight inches 
long, and about an inch broad at the haft, narrowing to about 
half an inch at the point, which should be rounded off from the 
back, and the edge made full of small teeth like a saw ; then 
observing, when the shoots are from about two to three or four 
inches high, they should be then cut, slipping the knife down 
perpendicularly close to each shoot, and cut it off slantingly 
about three or four inches within the ground, taking great care 
not to wound any young buds coming up from the same root: 
for there are always several shoots advancing therefrom in dif¬ 
ferent stages of growth. 

Plant asparagus for forcing.—See February. 

SOWING asparagus sekix 

This is now the season to sow asparagus seed, to raise plants, 
to make new plantations as above, or to taise plants for forcing 
in hotbeds. 

This seed should be .sown in the beginning or middle of the 
month, on four feet wide beds of rich earth. Sow it broad-cast 
on the sur&ce, then rake it well into the ground, and cast some 
of the earth out of the alleys evenly over the beds, and rake 
them smooth : or it may be sown in drills an inch deep, and 
six inches asunder: the plants will come up in a month or six 
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weeks, when give occaisional watering, in very dry weather, to 
strengthen and forward their growtli; and they must be kept 
very clean from weeds by a careful hand-weeding at different 
times in the summer. 

They will be fit to plant out for good next spring.—See the 
article for Plantiiuj Aspara<jvs in this month, page 138, &c. 

When asparagus for forcing is intended to be planted out 
into beds of natural earth, to aciiuire a proper growth for that 
occasion, see that article in the work of February. 

SOWINK BEKT.S. 

Beets may now be sown for a full crop, if not done last 
month. 

All the different sorts mentioned in February may still be 
sown successfully ; the red for its root, and the other sorts for 
their leave.s, allotting them an open situation ; and, for the red 
beet particularly, good mellow ground, that its root may attain 
a proper large growth. Sow each sort separate, in the order 
advised last month.* 

SIMHNT-DRESSINO OF ARTICHOKES. 

Make a general dressing of artichokes about the middle or 
latter end of this month. 

Where the ground has been trenched up, and laid over these 
plants last month, to protect them from frosts, let it now be 
levelled down, especially if the plants have begun to shoot 
tolerably strong ; otherwise defer it till next month; observing, 
as you proceed in levelling down, to dig and loosen all the 
ground about the plants: at the same time examine the number 
of shoots or suckers arising on each stock or root, selecting two 
or three of the strongest outward ones on every stool to remain, 
and all above that number to be slipped off close with your 
hand; observing, in performing this work, to open the earth 
deep enough about each stock or root, tlBit you may readily get 
to slip the superabundant shoots off clean from the place from 
whence they arise j minding, as above, to leave at least two or 
three good shoots, but never more than three, upon each root 
or stock, closing the earth in again about the root, and also 
about the young plants, pressing it close about them with your 
hand. 

The shoots which are slipped off will do to make fresh plan¬ 
tations, where wanted; for artichokes are increased by planting 

* Th# Bnt week A|Mil ii early eaoti^k to tow red beet for % general CFop. 
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the young shoots, and by no other method ; and this and next 
month is the season to do it.—See as below. 

PI.ANTING ARTICHOKKR. 

Where a plantation of artichokes is intended, let them be 
planted as soon in the month as you can procure good plants ; 
otherwise defer it till April; observing that those suckers slip¬ 
ped oft' in spring-dressing the old plants, as above directed, are 
tile proper sets for this purpose. 

There are two sorts, the large globe artichoke, and the French 
or green oval artichoke ; but the former is greatly preferable to 
plant for the general supply, the heads being considerably larger, 
and the eatable parts more thick and fleshy. 

They should be planted in an open situation, and in good 
ground ; also let a good quantity of rotten dung be spread over 
the piece, and dig it in. And, having provided some best well- 
rooted suckers, as above, trim any straggling parts of the top 
and root; then plant them with a dibble, in rows a yard and a 
half asunder, and two feet, or not more than a yard distant in 
the row.' Give them directly some water, to settle the earth 
properly about the roots, &c. 

The above plantation, if kept clear from weeds, and now and 
then Watered, in dry weather, in the beginning of the summer, 
will yield good artichokes the following autumn, but will pro¬ 
duce more abundantly next year in June, or July, and August, 
&c. 

Note. You may sow a. small crop of lettuce, radishes, or 
spinach, &c., the first year, between the rows of the artichokes. 

A plantation of artichokes will contiiiue to produce good 
heads five or six years, and sometimes longer j but it must be 
observed, that if required to have a succession of these fruits 
for four or five months in the summer, should make a small 
plantation every spring j for the old stocks which have been 
planted a year or twft produce heads in June, or July, and 
.August! and those planted now, produce beads the some year, 
in August, and September, and October. 

ri.ANTI.NO BEANS. 

Plant beans of any kU»d, for all sorts succeed well from this 
time of planting; and should now plant full supplies of the best 
sorts for general principal crops. 

This is still a proper<time to plant the Windsor, Toker, and 
Sandwich, and also the long-podded bean, which is a very great 
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bearer. And the smaller kind of beans may also be planted 
any time this month, being plentiful bearers, and very sweet 
eating while young: among which the white-blossom kind is a 
very full bearer, and a peculiarly fine eating bean. 

'I’here should be some of the most approved of the above 
sorts put into the ground every fortnight, which will afford a 
regular supply of young beans during the principal season of 
them. 

Plant the large kind of beans in rows a yard Asunder, and the 
lesser kinds thirty inches between the rows. But if it is in¬ 
tended to plant .savoys or cabbage plants between them, the 
rows in general, for all the sorts, should be a full yard asunder. 

SOWING PEAS. Ar. 

Sow marrowfat peas once a fortnight, or three weeks at far¬ 
thest ; by which means you will have a constant supply of 
young peas for the table. 

Or, in sowing peas, it is a good rule, when the plants of a 
j'i rmer sowing are just coming up, to sow another crop of the 
' ame sort for succession, and they will succeed the others in 
regular order of full hearing. 

Any of the larger or smaller kinds of peas, as are mentioned 
in the former month.s, may be sown now for general full crops, 
allowing the distance of a fortnight, or thereabouts, between 
caeli sowing. Draw drills for the different kinds of peas at the 
distance mentioned in February, for the different sorts ; and sow 
them regularly, and cover them with earth aboitt an inch and a 
half deep.* 

All the .sorts of peas should now be sown in open situations, 
not much under low spreading trees.f 

* ()r from two to throe tncho« tloop, 

f Farly poan, fiwwardod In n sUftlit hotbed, as m'ommonded last month, shonid, 
utth ffmttl managomont, for tmatidantitiir aNotit tho oinl of this mouth. 

'rhU may ho duiw* a days onrlier or Inter, armrdinff to the stato of tho wMthor. 
A mild ifay shoald bo ch«w*n; and if cloudy, so much better. The plants shoiUd 
b** cwcfully nUsed off the with the small pieces of turf, and «* much of the 
mould as will adhere to them, and planted on liie warm border ns they are lifted, 
and as the border Is du^?. Stretch a line alonif the trench, and cut it «»ff perpenm- 
culariy. to asiilffciont depth, in which to plant the patches of peaa. Let them be 
carefully placed alonif the trench thus formed, planting ouch |wtch about a foot or 
fifteen Inches apart In tlie rows. l‘h« rows should^ three feet *opainte. l^ay a 
little flue !e^>mould around each natch. (These rt^lro to he planted a little deeper 
In the ground than they were before. V-As you prweed in digging, break the monld 
ffno wiUi the si^e, and lay it carefully up to the plants. To save trea<un|, it » a 
good plan to stako each row ns it Is Ranted, and to protect them on eiwn uw by a 
tew branches, which may W reiooved when t«ad>lant« are establiahed and tha 
u eatiier becomes more mild. 
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EARTHING PEAS AND BEANS, AND STICKING PEAS. 

Draw earth to the stems of such peas and beans as are now 
up some height; it will strengthen the plants greatly, and will 
encourage th«r growth. 

• Stick peas, where intended, according as the different crops 
advance in growth, six or eight inches high. 

Tl'RNIPS. 

Sow turnips for a first early full crop about the middle, or 
towards the latter end of this month, in an open situation, and 
where the ground is light. 

Kote. Turnips may be sown at the beginning of the month, 
if required: but those which are sown so early are apt to run 
up for seed, before they apple, or bulb of any considerable size 
in the root. 

The proper sort to sow now is principally the early Dutch 
turnip, it being the best sort to sow at this season in garden:;, 
bu| especially for the first and second crops, or also occn.sion- 
ally for general summer crops, m garden culture. 

CELEKV. 

If celery was not sown last month, let some seed be sown 
the beginning of this, to plant out in May and June, &c., for an 
early crop; sow some more of the same seed about the middle, 
or. to wards the* latter end, for the principal crop. The seed 
should be sown in a bed or border of mellow rich earth, sowing 
it on the surface moderately thick, and cover it in lightly with 
fine mould, not more than a quarter of an inch ; or you may 
rake it in with a light and even hand. Water the bed fre¬ 
quently in dry weather. 

Let it be observed, there are two sorts of celery; one known 
by the name of 'Italian or'upright celery, the other called cele- 
riac, or turnip-rooted celery. The first is tliat which is com¬ 
monly cultivated for the general crops, and of which there are 
two varieties, viz. common upright celery, with hollow stalks, 
and solid-stalked celery both of which being raised from seed 
sown as above, are afterwards planted in trenches for blanching 
their stalks, which are the principal useful parts; but the cele* 
riac is generally cuitiyated for its swelling bottom part; and 
being planted either on level ground, or in shallow drills, 
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the roots of it swell like a turnip.—See April, May, June, 


SMAI.r. SADADING. 

Smam. salading, such as cresses, mustard, radish, rape, and 
turnip, should, when a constant supply is wanted, be sown once 
a week or fortnight, in a warm border; observing to draw some 
Hat shallow drills, three inches asunder, sow the seeds therein, 
each .sort separate, and cover them lightly with fine earth. 

For the particular method of sowing these seeds, see the 
work of last month ; and when the plants begin to come up, if 
the earth cake, so as they cannot rise freely, let the surface be 
lightly whisked with the hand, or break the surface gently with 
a light rake, as is there mentioned. 

If these young herbs are attacked with a hoar frost appear¬ 
ing on them in the morning, and, if a sunny warm day is advanc¬ 
ing, let them be watered to wash it off before the sun comes on 
t’’Ctn, which will prevent them turning black and spoiling. 


Pt'R.SI.ANE. 

^’uRSLANE, if required early for salads, kc., should be sown 
the beginning of this month in a hotbed. Make the bed slight; 
put a frame on, and earth the bed four or five inches thick ; 
sow the seed on the surface, and cover it about a quarter of an 
inch with light earth. 

Or, where only a moderate supply is wanted, may sow some 
in two or three largish pots, and placed in a cucumber or any 
other hotbed now in cultivation. 

This seed may be sown in a bed of rich earth, under hand¬ 
glasses. about the middle or latter end of the month. 


SOWING CHEKVII. AND COIUANDER. 


Sow chervil and coriander, for soups and salads, &c.; draw shal¬ 
low drills for these seeds eight or nine inches asunder: sow each 
sort separate, and cover them about half an inch deep with earth, 
'Fhese herbs are all to remain where sown, and the chief cul¬ 
ture they require is to be kept clear from weeds ; but as the plants 
soon run up for seed, should sow a small portion every month. 


W* wwittfrecommond wlcry, imrUculwr y, lor an 

upon a tliubt hotbed, and when two (W three •'f'''!'‘W-^ "^hen thte 
luiother iSsht bed, till ready for planting out Into ™gcs. When t^Oea 
it rarefnlly attended to. g«^ plaiite i^l always be had, and will seldom run to 
•i»?d Uof(»re fit for u»e, as is othonviso the ease. 
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SOWING PARSLEY. 

Parsley, if not sown last month, may be sown in a single 
drill along the edge «f the quarters, or borders of the garden ; 
it will make a useful and also a neat edging, if not suffered to 
grow rank, especially the curled parsley; or if large supplies 
are wanted for market, it may be sown in continued rows nine 
inches asunder, or upon, the general surface, and trod down, and 
raked in. 


SOWING BASH.. 

Basil is in some families, used as a soup and salad herb : it 
is a tender plant, of bushy growth. It is raised from seed: and 
the middle, or latter end of this month, or in April, is the season 
to sow it, and the plants will he ready for planting out in May. 

But for the greater certainty of success, it will be advisable 
to sow it in a slight hotlied, and in dry earth ; otherwise the 
seed will rot; and be careful to defend it from wet till the plants 
are come up. 

They, are to be planted out in a warm border, &c., in May, 
and managed as directed for capsicums : see jiage 147. 

SOWING AND PLANTING VAltlOL'.S SORTS OF POT AND MKDU'AI. 

HEKBS. 

The seeds of dill, fennel, borage, burnet, bugloss, sorrel, inari- 
gold, orach, and clary, together with the seeds of all other herbs 
of the like kinds, may be sown any time in tins month, in a bed 
or border of common earth separately, and rake them in; most 
of which may remain where sown if the plants arc properly 
thinned ; or some, as burnet, sorrel, fennel, colary, marigold.-^, 
borage, may be planted out in beds a foot asunder, in May, 
.Tunc, and July. 

Plant offset rooted slips of mint, balm, burnet, tarragon, 
tansey, pennyroyal, feverfew, and camomile. 

In taking off the slips of these plants, be careful to preserve 
.some root to each ; plant them nine or ten inches distance from 
each other, in beds of rich earth. 

Sow hyssop, thyme, savory, and sweet-marjorum, at the be¬ 
ginning! but they succeed very well if sown anytime in this 
month. These seeds should be sown separately injbeds of rich 
light earth, and raked in; or may also be sown in shallow 
drills, six inches asunddf, covering them on with fine earth a 
quarter or half an inch deep, or some may be sown in a single 
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drill along the edges of borders, &c., where the plants will mahe 
useful edgings, particularly thyme and savory, or also hyssop 
occasionally; as these sorts continue all the year; the sweet 
marjoram only one summer, and may now be sown for an edg- 
ing in that season. 

Chese plants may either remain where sown, or may be trans¬ 
planted, for which purpose they will be lit in June : but if they 
remain where sown, they should at the above time be thinned 
to live or six inches’ distance, and those which are drawn out 
may be planted in other beds, &c., six inches asunder. 

Ihit those which are sown for edgings need not be thinned. 

Plant branch-slips or cuttings of sage, hyssop, thyme, and 
savory, any time this month. 

Plant all the sorts in a shady border, live or six inches apart; 
they will take root in a short time, and will make good plants 
in three or four months, if you water them in dry weather j and 
in September they will he strong and well rooted, and may then 
ho transplanted at proper distances in beds of rich earth. 

ROSEMARY, RUE, Ac. 

Plant slips or cuttings of rosemary, rue, wormwood, and 
lavender. 

It must be also observed, in planting the cuttings of these 
plants, that principally the young outward shoots produced last 
year are to be chosen for planting, from about five or six, to 
eight, nine, or ten inches long, according as they occur, observ¬ 
ing to slip or cut them clean ofif to the parts from whence they 
proceed. 

Let these be planted in a shady border, six inches apart; in¬ 
serted two-tliirds their lengths into the ground ; they will take 
root freely, by observing to water them in dry weather; they 
may be transplanted into a more open situation about Michael¬ 
mas, when they will be well rooted. 

Or, if any rooted offset shoots or suckers rise immediately 
from or near the roots of the old plants, these are particularly 
eligible for planting. 

SOWTNO NASTURTIUMS. 

Nasturtiums are often used in families; their flowers and 
young leaves for salads, the flowers also to garnish dishes, and 
their green berries to pickle. 

This is now a good time to sow thenA; and the sooner in the 
month, the better. 
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Observe, that, as of the nasturtium there is tlie major and 
minor, the former being of large running growth ; and the most 
productive, is the proper sort for this occasion. 

A drill must be drawn for them, as it is practised for peas; 
the seeds must be dropped into the drill two or three inches 
asunder, and be covered an inch deep with earth. 

When the plants are come up about six 'inches high, they 
should have sticks placed for them to run upon : for these plants 
are of the tunning kind ; or, to have a more firm support, may 
sow them near hedges, rails, or any other fence. 

CTVKS, on (TllVKS. 

(’ivfs, a small species of onion, growing in large tufts, are 
useful in a family in the spring, fee., as a substitute for young 
onions, both in salads and culinary purposes; they are ])r()pa- 
gated by slipping the roots, and this is a proper time to i)lant 
them ; the method is to part or take off some slips from the old 
roots, several small offsets together, and plant them in beds or 
borders, about six to eight or nine inches’ distance. 

In slipping or parting the above roots, oltserve to preserve 
eight or ten of the small bulbs together in a cluster, and in that 
manner to plant them. • 

They are to be planted with a dibble, making holes for them 
at the distance above mentioned, putting one cluster of roots, 
as above, in each hole, and closing the earth well about them. 
They will soon take root, and increase very fast into large 
bunches, of many years’ duration. 

' .MINT. 

This is now a good time to make new plantations of mint. 

This plant is propagated either by parting the roots, or liy 
rooted slips of the young spring plants, taken up with root fibres 
at the bottom ; also by cuttings of the young stalks next month, 
and May, &c., but at this season the increasing it by slips, or 
parting the roots, is most generally practised, and the method 
is this:— 

About the middle, or any time this month, have recourse to 
.such old beds of mint as are well stocked with young spring 
plants, and there slip and draw up a due quantity of the be.st 
shoots properly rooted ; draw them up gently, and with the 
help of your knife at times, to raise or separate them ; every 
plant will rise with tolerably good roots. 

Having procured the plants, let them be planted in rows 
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•about six inches asunder, and five or six inches distant in the 
rows, and let them have immediately a tolerable watering, to 
settle the earth close about the roots. 

The method of propagating mint by roots is this; get a 
quantity of old roots, and let these be parted in a proper man¬ 
ner ! then draw drills with a hoe six inches asunder; place the 
roots in the drills, cover them about an inch deep with the earth, 
and then rake tlie ground. 

But when the above mentioned is to be practised, the roots 
should be procured, and planted either in February or the be¬ 
ginning of tliis month, or in October or November. 

These plants will thrive in almost any soil or situation ; they 
will quickly take root, and grow freely for plentiful use the en¬ 
suing summer, &c., and the same roots continue many years, 
producing a crop annually. 

CAPSICUMS. 

Sow capsicums ; the seed-pods of these plants, being of a hot 
spicy quality, are much esteemed for pickling, and some culinary 
uses: the large podded kinds arc best; but any of the sorts 
may be used_ See the Catalogue of Plants. 

They are tender plants, and the seeds require to be sown in 
a hotbed under frames, &c., about the middle or towards the 
latter end of this month ; and when the plants appear, let them 
have a large portion of free air, and water them frequently. In 
tlie middle or latter end of May they will be fit to transplant, 
which mu.st be into beds of rich earth in the common ground. 
—See the work of April anti Map. 

But they should be first pricked out from the seed-bed the 
next month, into another slight hotbed, three or four inches 
asunder, to forward and strengtheti their growth more effectu¬ 
ally, for transplanting finally in May; or in default of a hotbed 
for this purpose, may prick them out on a warm border, the 
latter end of April or early in May ; and either defend the bed 
with frames, &c., or arched over and covered of nights ana bad 
weather with mats; and the whole may afterwards be readily 
transplanted with balls of earth to the roots, into the places 
where they are finally to remain .—See May and June. 

SOWING I.OVE-APPUES. 

About the middle or latter end of this month is the dime to 
sow tomatoes, or love-apple seeds j the’fruit or apples of these 
plants are, in some families, much used in soups, and are also 
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often used to pickle, both when young and green, and when at* 
full growth and ripe maturity. 

The fruit, when ripe, is of a beautiful red colour. 

The plants are tender; and the seed must be sown in a slight 
hotbed, treating the plants as directed above for capsicums. 

For the further management of them, see the Kitchen Gar¬ 
den for May. 


GARLIC, SHALLOTS, AND SCALLIONS. 

Plant garlick and shallots: let these be planted in the man¬ 
ner mentioned in the former month ; and the sooner they are 
planted now the better. 

The keeping old onions, which begin to shoot in the house, 
may be planted in the garden, four or five inches asunder, where 
they will soon take root, and shout up freely, and will serve to 
pull up for scallions. 

SCORZONERA, SKIRRETS, AND SALS.AFY. 

Sow.scorzonera and salsafy where required, if not done in 
February, and also skirrets ; let these seeds be sown tliin on 
separate beds, in an open situation, and raked in ; or in drills 
six inches asunder. 

They are to remain in the places where sown, observing to 
thin them to six or eight inches’ distance each way. 

Note —The skirrets may also be propagated by slips from the 
sides of any remaining old roots, planting them at six or eight 
inches’ distance. 

All these plants are esteemed for their long fleshy roots for 
boiling, being in perfection in autumn, &c. But the salsafy is 
in most estimation, both for its root and the top spring shoots 
of old plants_See last and next month.* 

LARGE-ROOTgD PARSLEY. 

Sow the seeds of Hamburgh, or large rooted parsley, if they 
were not sown the former month. 

This is cultivated for its large parsnep-like root: let the seeds 
be sown in an open situation, either in shallow drills, or on the 
surface, and raked in evenly; when the plants are two or three 
inches in growth, they must be thinned to six inches’ distance, 
that the roots may have room to swell. 

pa* cr^* ““•'to the first week of April early enough for sowing those for a princi- 
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KIDNEY-BEANS. 

Kidney-beans of. the early dwarfs may be planted towards 
the end of this month, if the weather is settled in mild and dry, 
and the ground not wet; they being tender, both in the seed 
and plants, should plant only a small portion at this time, in a 
dry south border of light mellow earth, close under some warm 
wall.*—See Kitchen CUirden, April. 

Draw small neat drills for them about an inch deep, and two 
feet asunder; or may draw a single drill close along the bottom 
of the wall. 

Place the beans in the drills only one or two inches apart, 
at this early sowing; and earth them in not more than an incli 
deep.—See April. 

Or may sow some seed in a slender hotbed, or thick in pots 
placed in any hotbed now in cultivation, about the end of the 
month, for transplanting into warm borders the middle or latter 
end of April, (Src. 

Sow more kidney-beans in a hotbed or hot-house, &c., to 
continue therein a regular supply of the early crops to succeed 
those of the two fonner months, observing the same methods as 
there directed. 


CAUDOONS. 

Sow cardoons in the middle or latter end of this month for 
transplanting : dig a bed of light earth in a free situation ; soiv 
the seed thin, and rake it in evenly ; the plants will come up 
in two or three weeks ; and in May or .Tune,&c., must be trans¬ 
planted finally in an open situation, four or five feet asunder. 

But observe when the plants have been come up in the seed¬ 
bed about a fortnight or three weeks, they should be thinned 
where they arc too thick, leaving them five or six inches asunder, 
that they may have room to grow without drawing each other 
up weak. 

They will be pretty strong and fit to plant out in June.—See 
the work of that month. 

POT.ATOES. 

Potatoes may now be planted any time in open weather; but 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, is a 
proper time to begin that work for the principal crops. 

• 

* Kidney>bi*an8 are never sown in Scotland in the uatund ground before the be- 
giiuiiug or April. 
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These roots thrive best in a moderately light or loose soil, 
and where it is not wet; and if you add some dung, it will be 
a great advantage. 

In planting potatoes, be careful to procure some good .sets; 
that is, to pick a quantity of the best kinds of potatoes perfectly 
sound, and of a tolerably large size; these are to be prepared 
for planting by cutting each root into two, three, or more pieces, 
minding particularly that each piece be furnished with at lca.st 
one or two eyes or buds, which is sufficient. 

Being thus prepared, they are to be planted in rows, not less 
than eighteen inches’ distance, but will be more eligible at two 
feet asunder, and to be set twelve or rifteen inches distant in 
the row, and about three or four deep. 

As to the method of planting, it is very commonly performed 
with a thick blunt-euded dibble, both in gardens and fields; but 
in the latter, where a light mellow soil, some plant them as they 
proceed in ploughing the ground, in a row along the bottom of 
the furrows, four, five, or six inches deep, turning the earth of 
the next furrow over them. Others first dig or plough the 
ground^ then draw drills with a hoe or plough, about three to 
four or five inches deep, and so drop the sets in the drills, and 
cover them in. 

To plant them with dibbles, have the dibbles thick and blunt- 
ended ; or those who plant large quantities in fields have dibbles 
about three feet long, with a cross handle at top, to take hold 
on with both hands, and the lower end shod with iron, having 
a foot or shoulder of iron fixed at about four or five inches from 
the bottom, both to put the foot upon occasionally, to help to 
thrust it into the ground ; and by thrusting it always as far in 
the ground as the above shoulder, the holes are made all an ex¬ 
act depth. 

For large quantities in fields, one person may be employed 
in making the holes, and another to follow after, to drop in the 
potato-sets; which work of dropping them may be performed 
by women, g^rls, or boys. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.S. 

Plant Jerusalem artichokes where required. 

These roots will thrive in almost any soil, and multiply so ex¬ 
ceedingly, that it is not easy to clear the ground of them again ; 
for the least bit will grow. The root, <he eatable part of tho 
plant, being large fleshy tubers, bearing some resemblance to a 
potato, but of a more irregular form, and taste somewhat like 
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the bottom of an artichoke, (hence probably the name first ori¬ 
ginated, as they bear not the least resemblance in growth to an 
artichoke) ; are in perfection in autumn and all the winter, and 
are very good and wholesome to boil and eat with butter, &c. 

Tliey arc raised by sets or cuttings of the roots; preparing 
the sets and planting them, as directed for potatoes. 

Let them be planted in rows a yard asunder, four or five 
inches deep, and eighteen inches or two feet distant in the rows 


TIIK FRUIT GARDEN. 

PRUNING KIG-TIIEKS. 

Prune fig-trees, this being the best time of the year for per¬ 
forming that work in a general pruning. 

•Some prune figs the latter end of autumn ; but tliat is wrong; 
the young bearing slioots being tender, many of them are liable 
to be killed by the frost in severe winters; and, therefore, if 
tliey were to be pruned in autumn, and no more shoots left than 
what will just furnish the wall, and severe frosts afterwards de¬ 
stroy many of the shoots, you h.ave then no resource left for 
shoots to supply these vacancies. 

The best way, therefore, is to let these trees remain unprun¬ 
ed till this season, leaving the whole supply of young shoots 
till this time: and if severe frosts should happen in winter, 
there will be a chance, out of the whole, to find enough that 
have escaped the frost to lay in to furnish the wall. 

In pruning fig-trees, observe, that as they bear only on the 
young wood, must leave a sufficient supply of the last summer’s 
shoots from the bottofii to the extremity, every way, in all parts 
where pos.sible ; and ])rune out the ill-placed and superfluous 
thereof, with part of the old bearers and long-extended naked 
old wood, to have due room to train the proper shoots, so as 
the tree may be equally furnished with a succession of young 
bearers, at moderate distances ; for these young shoots bear the 
figs the cn.suiiig season ; fig-trees always producing their fruit 
on the one-year old wood only. 

Leave the branches and slioots in general about five to six 
or seven inches asunder, with all the shoots at full length : be¬ 
ing careful to preserve the best middling strong shoots to retain 
fur general bearers, cutting out the improper and superabundant 
a 2 
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and useless old wood quite close ; pruning out any very rain- 
pant young wood, excessive long-jointed shoots, or very slender 
infirm growths; leaving the most promising firm robust shoots 
to supply the general expansion, with a leading one to each 
branch. 

Take care always, in particular, to train in every year some 
young shoots, at or near the bottom, that there may he a suc¬ 
cession of young branches coming up-regularly one after ano¬ 
ther, to supply the places of casual, long, old, naked branches, 

' which will occur every season in some part or other of the tree ; 
for such long-extended, naked, old branches, or others not fur¬ 
nished properly with young wood, should now be cut out, that 
there may be sufficient room to trmn the bearing branches regu¬ 
larly, and at proper distances. 

In cutting out useless large branches of these trees, either 
any too long extended, or unfurnished with bearing wood, ivc., 
should be either cut off close to the place from whence they 
proceed, or to some convenient lower young shoot or hranch, 
cutting them quite close, leaving no stump. 

The young branches.of fig-trees must not be shortened or 
topped ; but leave each at full length; for if they were to be 
shortened, it would not only cut away the part where fruit 
would have appeared, but also occasion them to run much to 
wood, and thereby never pAduce half a crop of fruit; .so only 
cut off casual dead ends. 

The tree being pruned, let the general branches and bearers 
be directly trained in and nailed to the wall in regular order, 
extending them horizontally, and nailed along straight and close, 
at equal distances, six or seven inches from each other. 

PLANTING AND PROPAGATING FIG-TREES, 

Plant fig-trees where wanted, this being rather the best 
month in the year for removing them; for they will now take 
root in a very short time. 

In planting figs, may either procure trained young trees of 
several years’ growth fliat are arrived to a bearing state, and 
plant them against the best south walls, at fifteen or twenty 
feet distance; or as these trees are propagated, in general, either 
by the suckers which arise from the roots of the old trees, or by 
layers, or cuttings, young plants of these may be planted at 
once, where they are to remain, as above, that they may estab¬ 
lish their roots more effectually without being afterwards dis- 
turbed by removal, as old plants do not root so freely as young; 
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tfierefore, in default of trained trees, some good suckers of mo¬ 
derate growth, and such as are firm and well ripened, may be 
procured either in the beginning of this month or in October, 
slipping them off as low as possible, with roots; and plant 
strong ones at once where they are to remain ; and others may 
be planted in the nursery, for training a few years. 

But to raise them by layers, it is perfonned on the young 
branches of one or two years’ growth, laying them in the earth 
three to four or five inches deep, with the tops out j and they 
will be well rooted by next October, when they should be sepa¬ 
rated from the old tree, and planted either in the nursery, or 
where they are to remain. 

Cuttings of the young shoots may also be planted now, or in 
autumn ; and they will be well rooted by the autumn following, 
managing them as above. 

These trees, in their final planting, should be allotted the 
best south walls, and planted, at least, fifteen to eighteen or 
twenty feet distance. 

t)r, occasionally, fig-trees trained in half or quarter standards 
with full heads, may be planted detached, in some sheltered 
sunny situation, permitting their heads to branch out regularly 
around, and they will, in favourable seasons, produce ripe figs 
in tolerable perfection. 

I’UUNlNi; APItICOT. PEAt’H. AND NECTARINE TREES. 

Where apricot, peach, and nectarine trees still remain un¬ 
pruned, let them now be pruned and nailed, as soon as possible : 
they should be finished by the middle of the month at farthest. 

'fhe buds of these trees being now pretty much swelled for 
bloom, are thereby liable to be rubbed off with the least touch; 
therefore great care should be taken when you prune them ; 
otherwise many of the buds will be displaced. 

In pruning these trees, let tlie same method be observed as 
in the former months. 

Nail the branches even and close to the wall, at equal dis¬ 
tances, taking particular care of the blossom-buds, for they are 
more liable to be rubbed off in nailing than pruning, 

PROTKCTINO THU BLOSSOMS OF WALL TREES. 

About the end of this month, some of the wall trees, as the 
apiicots, peaches, and nectarines, will be coming into flowers. 
At this season, in this precarious climate, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in most situations, to protect the blossoms &om cutting 
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winds and frosts. The most simple inode of doing this is by 
sticking twigs of spruce leaves, ferns, &c., among the branches 
of the trees, so as to overhang the blossoms. Strong fern cut 
in the autumn and dried for the purpose, may do pretty well 
for protecting small detached trees, but when a tree is of full 
size, the best and cheapest method is to protect it by woollen 
nets, which are much better than any other sort, and may be 
had at a trifling expense. When properly applied, they are 
very effectual in protecting from frost and cutting winds. They 
should be hung regularly over tlie trcfes, and made fast on all 
sides to the wall and to the ground. They should be stretched 
out to the distance of fifteen inches from the wall, by a suffi¬ 
cient number of forked sticks, with their butt ends against the 
wall, and the forked ends to keep the nets steadily out. 

In most of the gardens in Scotland, the principal wall trees 
are protected by screens of a sort of thin muslin, generally known 
by the name of buntine, made into large sheets, sometimes of a 
considerable length, and of breadth according to the height of 
the walls they are to occupy. For hoisting these up and down 
at pleasure, a set of slight rafters are placed against the wall at 
regular 'distances. These are made fast by .small iron bolts to 
gland bats under the coping of the wall, and at the bottom to 
stakes driven into the groun^ about eighteen inches from the 
wall. A light stretcher, momited with pulleys, is fixed along 
the top of the rafters, and three or more stretchers, as the height 
of the wall may require, are also tied to the screen, one of them 
along the bottom, and another along the tup, with cords for the 
pulleys. The rafters at each end should have groves for the 
stretchers to run in, and the end .should be covered in by a thin 
board between the rafter and the wall. While these screens 
may be easily and expeditiou.sly raised and lowered, they are at 
the same time kept perfectly steady, and at a regular distance 
from the trees, by the stretchers resting on the rafters. The 
whole being moveable, may be soon erected or taken down. 
When carefully kept, they will last for many yearn. They are 
generally oiled in order to make them more durable, and to ad- 
mit more light, it being sometimes necessary to use them through 
the day as well as at night in severe weatb.er. 

PRUNING PEARS, PLUMS, CIIEURIK8, AHPI.KS, «ic. 

Finish pruning pears, plums, cherries, and apple trees, either 
against walls, espaliers, or standards. 

Pruning of these, and all other fruit-trees, which yet remain 
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unpruned, should now be forwarded as fast as possible, that the 
whole may be finished by the middle or end of the month as 
directed in January, February, &c. 

l‘L.\NTINO FRUIT-TREES. 

Fruit-trees of all kinds may be planted any time of this 
month, with success, but the sooner in the month the better, 
before they begin to shoot; they will now take root in a short 
time; and, with the assistance of a little water in dry weather, 
they will shoot freely. 

Ill planting fruit-trees, cither for walls, espaliers, or stand¬ 
ards, obseiA'c to plant each kind at the distance mentioned in 
the two former months, and in October, &c. 

For the proper soil and situation for the several kinds of fruit, 
see the work of Or.iohrr ami November. 

The method of planting is to open a wide hole for every tree, 
about a spade deep, or according to the size of the root, and 
loosen the bottom well. Then prune the roots of the tree; 
that is, cut off bruised or broken roots, and trim the ends a little 
of all the very long straggling roots in general, and prune out 
irregular .shoots of the head ; then place the tree in the hole j 
break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the roots ; 
and when all is in, tread the surface gently round the tree. 

New planted fruit trees .should be well secured from the 
violence of the wind : if they are tall standards, in exposed 
situations, let them be supported with stakes ; and if wall trees, 
&c., with largish heads, planted against walls and espaliers, 
fasten their main branches thereto. 

I’RUNINO AND TUAININI! YOl'Nli Al’UICOT AND PEACH TREES, tec. 

Now is the only proper time to head ddwn young wall trees, 
XiC., preparatory to their first training; such as apricot, peach, 
and nectarine trees, planted against walls any time since last 
Michaelmas, with their first shoots, from budding at full length; 
which, when a year old, should always be headed down low, 
to force out lower branches, to furnish the wall properly quite 
from the bottom. 

This should be done just as the trees begin to push; there¬ 
fore watch the opportunity, and lot them be headed accord¬ 
ingly at the proper time. 

The heads .should be cut down to about five, six, or seven 
eyes, or buds, from the bottom ; and if there are two shoots 
from the same stock, let them both be cut down as above. 
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By this practice the trees will produce some strong shoots 
near the ground, whereby they will be furnished equally with 
branches from the bottom to the top of the wall. But if the 
trees were not to be lieaded down, as above, they would run up 
with a stem like a standard tree, and not furnish any branche.s 
below, within two or three feet of the bottom j whereby the 
use of so much of that part of the wall would be lost. 

Such young apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, as were 
headed down a year ago, and having each produced three or 
four or more shoots the last summer, should now have these 
shortened to such length as may encourage each shoot to pro¬ 
duce two or tlirec new ones the same season. 

The method is this: let each shoot be shortened generally 
in some degree of proportion to its strength; in some pruning 
olf about one half, or third of their original length ; and in 
others a little more or less, according to circumstances of growth 
and situation on the trees; as for instance, shoots of about two 
feet may be cut to ten, twelve, or fifteen inches, or a little 
longer in strong growths, for the stronge.st shoots should always 
be left the longest; and those about twelve or fifteen or eigli- 
teen inches, pruned to six or eight to ten or twelve inches in 
length ; and so in proportion to the different lengths and de¬ 
grees of strength, and partyular situations of the rc.spectivc 
shoots.—See January. &c. 

By this practice each of these shoots will probably produce 
two, three, or four new shoots the succeeding summer, so that 
by Michaelmas each young tree so treated will be furnished with 
from twelve or fifteen to eighteen or twenty shoots, or more. 

The trees may then be pruned, according to the method di¬ 
rected for the older trees of that sort, observ'ing still to shorten 
the young shoots but in such a manner, as they may both pro¬ 
duce fruit and a supply of young wood, as in the full bearing 
trees aforesaid : that is, generally to prune the weaker shoots 
about one half, the stronger one.-, prune about a third or fourth 
of their length, according to strength, and where situated, and 
situation of the blossom and wood-buds on the respective shoots; 
and then nail them straight and close t<) the wall, three or four 
to five or six inches asunder.—See Fruxf Garden in January, 
&c. 


PRUNING AND TRAINING YOUN(i AI’PI-E TUBES, lev. 

Ant young dwarf apples, pears, plums, and cherry trees, lately 
planted against walls or espaliers, &c., or still remaining in the 
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nursery, with their first shoots of only a year or two old, entire, 
should now be pruned down to a few eyes, that they may put 
out some good shoots near the ground, to furnish the bottom of 
the wall or espalier therewith. 

If the heads of these trees are but one year’s growth from the 
bud or graft, let them be shortened to four or five eyes ; ob¬ 
serving to do it just as they begin to form buds for shooting as 
before mentioned. 

Suppose they are two years from the bud or graft, and tile 
first shoots were cut down, as above, last spring ; let the shoots 
which were produced from them the last summer be also short¬ 
ened now to six, eight, or ten inches. 

The same rule holds good with these, at first training, as 
mentioned for the apricots and peaches; for it is on shortening 
properly the first and second years' shoots, from the budding 
and grafting, that the whole success depends for forming a use¬ 
ful handsome tree, as, wdien a young w-all or espalier tree is well 
furnished with branches near the ground, those will readily sup. 
ply you with more in their turn, to furnish tlie wall or espalier 
upwards. 

But in the common course of pruning apples, pears, plums, 
and cherries, their shoots and branches are not to be shortened; 
for after the young trees are furnished with a proper supply of 
branches below, their shoots must then be trained to the wall 
at full length, only .shortening particular shoots where more 
wood may be required to furnish that part. 

For more particulars in that work, see the work of last month. 

<;OOSKlll-KUIES AND CURRANTS. 

PuiiSE gooseberry and currant bushes, where they are not 
yet done j but let this work be finished the beginning of the 
month. 

Keep the branches thin, and the middle of the trees open, and 
clear the wood, so as to admit the sun and air freely j by which 
means the fruit will be large, and well tasted. Observe the 
rules exhibited in .lanuary, February, and October. 

Dig the ground between the gooseberry and currant trees, 
where not done in the two former months, which as they are 
just advancing in bud, will now be of service, in promoting a 
plentiful production of large good fruit. 

Finish planting gooseberry and currant trees where any are 
intended, as early in the month as convenient.—See January, 
February, &c. 
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DIGGING THE FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 

Dig the fruit-tree borders which are not yet done. 

These will be ser\-iceable to the trees, and destroy the weeds: 
and the borders will appear neat and decent, and will be ready 
for sowing or planting witli some kitchen crops of small growth. 

Hoe and loosen the surface of such fruit-tree borders as were 
dug in the foregoing months, and are not sown with any close 
crops ; as radishes, spinach, lettuce, &c. It will be of some 
■ Service to the trees, retard the growth of advancing seed-weeds, 
/VC.; and the whole will appear neat for the spring season. 

PRUNING VINES. 

Where vines are not yet pruned, let them be now done as 
soon as possible; for wha\ vines are pruned too late, it is sel¬ 
dom that a good crop succeeds. 

For the particular method of pruning them, see the work of 
the two last months, or November, &c. 

Plant cuttings of vines the beginning or middle of this month; 
by which means you may propagate any sort you desire; for 
the cuttings will take root freely. 

The cuttings must be .shoot.s of the last year, which if cut from 
the trees last month or the beginning of this, it will be the 
more eligible; shortening them to twelve inches in length, or 
each to about three joints ; and in some, w here they admit, may 
let each cutting have about an inch of the former year’s wood 
at its bottom ; though this is not absolutely necessary, as they 
will succeed without that appendage : and may divide long 
shoots into two, three, or more Icngtiis, as above, for planting. 

They may be planted cither in nurserj' rows, or some in the 
places where they arc finally t<> remain, either against walls, 
espaliers, or elsewhere ; observing to plant them somewhat 
slanting, and so deep that only one joint or eye may appear 
above ground, nearly close to the surface. 

Vines are also propagated by layers of the young shoots, or 
occasionally with'part of the branch they proceed from; laying 
them about three to four or five inches deeji in the earth, leav¬ 
ing three eyes of the shoot out of the greund, shortening tlie 
top accordingly, if too long. 

Or may occasionally make layers in large pots, placed near 
the vine intended for propagation: and cither draw the layer 
shoot through the hole at bottom of the pot, and fill up the pot 
with earth, or bend the layer down into the top of the pot a 
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proper depth in the eartli; and,’ in either method, when the 
layers are rooted next autumn, cut them off from the parent 
tree; and may remain in the pots a year or two, or till they at- 
tain a bearing state ; and then, cracking the pot asunder, may 
be transplanted with the whole ball of earth about tVie roots; 
or, some may remain in the pots for fruiting, either in the full 
air, or for forcing.* 

STR.AWBERRIES. 

Dress the strawberry beds, if they were not done in the 
former months ; the plants will now begin to push apace; and 
the sooner this is done the better. 

Clear the herls from weeds, and the plants from old runner- 
strings and other litter; and if the main plants are crowded with 
young ones from the last year’s runners, let them be cleared to 
regular order ; for it is most advisable to keep these plants in 
single bunches, clear of each other, so that there may be room 
both to hoe between them, or occasionally to dig round them 
with a narrow spade or a trowel; and they will fruit in great 
perfection. 

The beds being cleared from litter, loosen the earth between 
the plants ; and if you add a little fresh earth from the alleys, 
^c., to the beds, it will stivngthen the plants, and they will 
flower strong, and produce laige fruit. 

Strawberries may now be planted where required. Observe 
the same method as mentioned in February, &c. 

A farther supply of bearing strawberry-plants in pots may 
still be placed in hotbeds and hothouses, &c., to produce a suc¬ 
cession of early strawberries to succeed those of the former 
months, and to afford a supply of ripe fruit till those in the 
open ground ripen in June. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

PRICKING OUT EAUI.Y .tNNUALS. 

If any tender annuals were sown last month, &c., such as 
cock-sconib, balsamines, iCc., make a new hotbed towards the 

middle or latter end of this, in which to prick them, to forward 

greiitlT prftfrr plAHts i-alstHl from short cuttings or eyes, in pots, and nursed 
in Brainos or piu for one or t*.vo ycius. 
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their growth. Let the hotbed be ebout two feet or thirty incites 
high, and make the top even; then set on the frame; and when 
the great heat is over, let the earth be put in ; let the eartli be 
light and rich, and perfectly dry, and lay it equally over the bed 
six inches thick; and, when warm, prick the plants therein at 
three or four inches’ distance, each way, or some may also be 
pricked in small pots, one good plant in each, and plunged in 
the earth of the bedgiving the whole a little sprinkling of 
water; then let the glasses be put on, observing to raise them 
behind a little every day, to admit air and let out the steam ; 
shade the plants from tlie sun till they have taken fresh root. 

When the plants are rooted, and begin to push, they should 
have fresh air every day ; therefore let the upper ends of the 
glasses be raised an inch, or two, or three in lieight, to admit it 
to them; but shut them down towards the evening, and cover 
them on cold nights with mats; remember to sprinkle them 
with water occasionally, giving but a little at each time. 

Keep up the heat of the bed by occasional lining with hot 
dung. 

Thus these tender annuals are to be continued forwarding in 
growth till May or June; then finally transplanted into large 
pots, flower borders, &c. 

SOWIN'G TENDER ANNUALS. 

A HOTBED may be made the beginning or any time of this 
month, in which to .sow the seeds of tender annual flowers, such 
as tockscoinb, amaranthus, egg plant, marvel of Peru, double 
stramonium, double balsamine, globe wnaranthu.s, ice plant, sen¬ 
sitive plant, &c. (See List of Annnals.) Make tlie bed, and 
sow the .seed, as directed in last month. Or a few plants may 
bo raised in pots in any cucumber or melon hotbed now in cul¬ 
tivation, to a proper size for transplanting.—Sec April. 

The plants raised from the above sowings will blow strong 
and beautiful in June or July, &c., till October. 

Remetnber they are not to remain in the hotbed where raised, 
but are to be transplanted, some into pots, and some into the 
borders.—See April, May, and June. 

SOWING LESS TENDER ANNUALS. 

A SLIGHT hotbed should be made in the second or third week 
of this month, wherein to sow the seeds of the less tender kinds 
of annual flowers; such os the China aster, India pink, palma 
Christi, cap.sicum, French and African marigolds, chrysantbe- 
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mum, broad-leaved tobacco, basil, mignonette, and ten-weeks 
stocks, tree and purple amaranthus, persicarias, love-apple, sca- 
biouses, convolvulus major, and Chinese hollyhocks, &c.—(See 
List of Amtials .)—Or also among these may sow some bal¬ 
sams, marvel of Peru, globe amaranthus, stramoniums, &c.— 
See April. 

Observe, they are all only to be raised in the hotbed, and 
afterwards transplanted into the borders, pots, &c. 

Make the hotbed about two feet high; put on the frame, and 
then earth the bed, five or six inches thick, for the reception of 
the seed. 

Tlic method of sowing these seeds is this: draw small shal¬ 
low drills from the back to the front of the frame, two or three 
inches asunder j sow the seeds therein, each sort separate, and 
not too tliick ; cover the smallest seed about a quarter of an 
inch, and the largest near half an inch ; or some may be sown 
in pots j)laced in the same bed. When the plants are come up, 
let them have air by raising the upper end of the glasses, or 
sometimes the front, in mild weather, one, two, or three inches 
every day : and when they are advanced two, three, or four 
inches in growth, next month they must be gradually hardened, 
to bear the o])en air, by taking the lights entirely off in mild 
warm days. Uefre.sh them occasionally with moderate sprink¬ 
lings of water; some of them wall be tit to prick out next month, 
and all of them in .May.—See those months. 

Note. In default of frames and lights for the hotbed, may 
use hand-glasses, or oiled paper frames; or may arch the bed 
over, and cover with garden mats, &c., only in nights and bad 
weather. 

Where a hotbed cannot be conveniently obtained, you may, 
towards the latter end of the month, if fine mild weather, sow 
some of the above-mentioned annual flower-seeds on a warm 
border, and cover occasionally in cold nights and bad weather 
with glasses or mats, &c., as above. 

The sorts that will succeed by that method are China asters, 
ten-weeks stocks, Indian pink, African and French marigold, 
chrysanthemum, purple and tree amaranthus, persicarias, tobac¬ 
co, scabiouses, and convolvulus major, mignonette, &c.: sow 
the seeds thin, each sort separate, and either place hand-glasses, 
or arch the bed over, and cover every night, and in bad weather, 
with mats across the hoops. With this management, the plants 
will come up, and grow freely, llefresh them with water in 
dry weather j and they will be fit to plant out about the middle 
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or end of May, or beginning of June, and will flower the latter 
end of June, and in July, &c., to the end of autumn. 

May sow ten-weeks stocks, and mignonette in borders, beds, 
or pots, &c., both for transplanting, or some to remain, three or 
four together, for flowering where sown. 

Or, for want either of a hotbed, or any of the other above- 
mentioned conveniences, most of the above seeds will succeed 
in a warm border next month, without any protection. 

For their full management, see tlie work of the three suc¬ 
ceeding months. 

SOWINO HARDY ANNUAL FLOWERS. 

Sow in' the borders, and other flower compartment:;, pots, 
&c„ the seeds of the various sorts of hardy annual flowers, such 
as large and dwarf 'annual sunflower, oriental mallow, lavatera, 
persicaria, Venice mallow,, lark.spur, flos Adonis, sweet sultan, 
large rose, and blue and yellow lupines, convolvulus major, 
sweet-scented peas, Tangier peas, and nasturtiums, the Spanish 
nigella, purple and white candy-tuft, virgin stock, Venus’ look¬ 
ing-glass, Venus' navel-wort, double poppy, Lobel’.s catclifly, 
dwarf lychnis, snails, caterpillars, and convolvulus minor, ten- 
weeks stocks, and mignonette, and various others.—See tlie 
Lift of Annuals; also next month. 

All the above and other hardy annual flower-seeds should lie 
sown, each kind separate, in patches, in the different borders, 
and flower beds, &c., finally to remain where sown; a.s also 
some in pots, of any desirable species or varieties, such as lark¬ 
spurs, lupines, scarlet and sweet pea.s, ten-weeks stocks, migno¬ 
nette, Ac., sowing the wlude as directed last month: water the 
patches both before and after the plants are come up; and ob¬ 
serving the plants of this tribe sown as above, are principally to 
remain where sown to flower: but, when a little advanced, let 
the larger-growing kind be thinned where too thick in growth. 

Oivmc FRESH EARTH TO PJ.ANT.S IN POTS. 

Give some fresh’ earth to the pots of carnations, auriculas, 
double wall flowers, double stock July flowers, double sweet- 
williams, rockets, rose campions, catchfly, campanulas, and 
scarlet lychnis, and such like plants, which were potted last 
autumn, or before, and were not dressed last month. 

In doing this, clear the plants first from decayed leaves, then 
take some of the earth out of the top of the pots, but not too 
deep to disturb the roots of the plants; then fill up the pots 
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again with fresh earth, and give some water; this will strengthen 
tlieir roots, and the plants will shoot freely, and produce large 
flowers. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The cuttings of double crysanthemums, which were planted 
in boxes or pots last autumn, and preserved all the winter in 
frames, &c., should now be planted out singly in the pots where 
they are to flower; some of them may be planted out next 
month in the borders among other flowers, where they will 
flower early and strong, and make a handsome appearance. 

AUKICLLA PLANTS. 

Ir the auriculas in pots, were not dressed last month, let it 
now l)e done early in this, as formerly directed. 

The tine auricula plants in pots should now be guarded from 
excessive wet, cold winds, and frost, such weather being hurtful 
to their flower bud.s, which are now in forwardness. Therefore 
continue the pot.s under frames or hoop arches, where the plants 
can enjoy the open air, and be defended, when there is occasion, 
by glasses, or drawing mats over the hoops. 

Hut let the plants enjoy the full air in mild weather, and not 
be ilebarred from a warm moderate shower of rain, which will 
now prove beneficial to their advancing flower buds. When 
tiic weather is dry, let them be refreshed moderately with water, 
just to keep the earth a little moist about their roots, and keep 
the pots cle.ar of weeds and the plants from decayed leaves. 

CARNATIONS. 

THK carnations which were raised from layers last year, and 
wliich are not yet planted into the large pots, borders, &c., 
where you intend them to flower, should be planted therein tlie 
beginning of this month. 

Take up the plants with some of their own earth about their 
roots, and place one plant in the middle of each pot; but if the 
pots be large, you may put two plants in each ; close the eartli 
well about th<*m, and give a moderate watering to settle the 
earth about their roots. Place the pots where the plants may 
be defended from cold winds, and water them moderately in 
dry weather; the others plant singly In borders, &c. 

Where any best carnations were planted singly in small pots 
last autumn, to place under shelter in winter, should now, if 
not done last month, be transplanted, with the ball of earth 
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about tlje roots, into large pots, or borders, &c., to remain for 
flowering. 

The carnation plants which were planted last autumn into 
the large pots where they are to remain, should now be fresh 
earthed, if not done in February. 

Let the plants first be cleared from dead leaves, then take 
some of the earth out .of the pots, as near to their roots as pos¬ 
sible, without disturbing them ; then let the pots be filled u|> 
with the fre.sh mould, laying it close round the plants; after 
which, water the pots to settle the earth. 

The fresh earth will be of great service to the plants : it will 
strengthen them, and cJhse them to shoot strong, and produce 
large and handsome flowers. 

This is now a proper time to sow carnation seed.—See the 
work of Sowing perennial Plants, in the next page. 

PIIOTECTIXO CVUIOL'S FLOWEllS. 

Now protect the flower buds of the more curious kinds of 
tulips, hyacinths, ranunculuses, and anemones, in beds, from 
cold driving rains, snow, and frost, which frecjuently happen in 
this month. Their flower buds are now advancing apace 
therefore, it will be of much advantage to bestow the care of 
covering them in bad weather, and they will blow large and 
beautiful in great perfection. Let the hoop-arches be continued 
over the beds, as mentioned in the former months, ready for the 
support of occasional covering, when the weather is frosty, and 
in excessive cold rains, &c., sharp cutting winds, and very cold 
nights, with large mats drawn over the hoops. 

In mild days, let them be constantly uncovered, that they 
may enjoy the free air; and moderate warm showers of rain 
will enliven their growth, and be very serviceable. 

If the hoops which are fixed across the beds are low, and too 
near the flowers when advanced in growth, they should be 
removed, and others fixed higher in their places. 

HVACISTHS. 

Hyacixths will now begin to advance apace; if the flower- 
stems are tall, and the spikes of the flowers large and the petals 
double, you should prepare some sticks to support them ; for 
the large double flowers being heavy, the stalk alone is not able 
to liear them up. Let a small neat stick be fixed in the ground 
near every plant, and let their flower-stalks be liroitght close 
and fastened thereto neatly with some small soft tying. 
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PLANTING RANUN’CULUSES AND ANEMONES. 

Finish planting all ranunculuses and anemones; they will 
blow and make a fine appearance in May and June, after the 
early planted ones are out of bloom. In dry weather, let the 
beds be frequently watered after the plants are up, and they 
will flower tolerably strong. 

SOWING VARIOUS KINDS OF FIBROUS-ROOTED PERENNI.AL AND 
BIENNIAL PLANTS. 

Fiibenmal and biennial flower-.seeds, of most kinds, may be 
.sown towards tlie middle and latter end of the month. 

It is to be observed, that these kinds do not flower the same 
year they are sown : but all the sorts of them will flower strong, 
anti in good perfection, the year after. 

As every one may not know the meaning of perennial and 
biennial plants, the perennial plants are those which continue in 
the same roots many years, producing new flower-stems an¬ 
nually, such as everlasting sunflower, golden-rod, perennial 
asters, tse. The biennials are only of two years’ duration, 
lieing sown one year, and flower and perfect their seeds the 
next, and soon after die, or become of a dwindling growth, such 
as scabious, (Canterbury bell-flower, single sweet-williams, Jkc. 

Many kinds are proper to be sown now, such as carnations. 
|)inks, sweet-williams, wall-flowers, and stock gillyflowers of all 
sorts: also rose campion, catchfly, scarlet sychnis, columbines, 
tJreek valerian, poly.antlms, auriculas, scabionscs, and (’anter- 
bury bells. 

The seeds of hollyhocks, French honcy-suckles, rockets, 
honesty, or satiii-flovver, tree-primrose, shrubby mallow, broad¬ 
leaved campanula, and fox-gloves, smgi-dragon, bee-larkspur, 
with seeds of most other sorts of peremual and biennial plants, 
may now be sown. 

For an account of the various sorts to be raised from seed, 
see CaUtlogtte of Plaiits at the end of the book. 

All the above, and other hardy perennial and biennial flower- 
seeds, are to he .sown in beds of light eartli in the open ground. 

Dig a compartment for them in a warm situation, but not in 
any shady place: divide the ground into beds three or four feet 
wide, and the beds into as many parts as you have kinds of 
seeds: sow each kind separate, and let them either be raked ir, 
regularly, or covered with earth spread over evenly, the larger 
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seeds half an inch, and the smaller seeds about a quarter of an 
inch deep. 

But in sowing these kinds, or any other sorts of perennial and 
oiennial flower seeds, you may draw shallow drills to sow them 
in, proportioning the depth of the drill to the size of the parti- 
culat seeds, so that each kind can be more regularly covered 
with the proper depth of earth it requires; which method is 
more particularly eligible for the larger seeds, such as holly¬ 
hocks, &c., but is also very proper, occasionally or generally, for 
the smaller kinds ; or the whole may be sown broadcast on the 
rough surface, and raked in evenly. 

When the weather is dry, sprinkle the beds frequently with 
water, continuing also the .same care when the plants begin to 
appear; and they will be lit for pricking out in May or .lune. 

For it must be observed, that all the above, and other peren- 
nial and biennial plants raised from seed, are to be transplanted ; 
first pricking them out from the seed-bed about the end of May, 
and in June (see these months), and then about Michaelmas, 
October, or November, to be transplanted to where they are to 
remain to flower; or some may remain for final transplanting 
in the spring. 


DIGOINO THE liOUDKR.s, 

Dio such borders, or other flower compartments, &c., as are 
not yet done, and rake them smooth; they will then be ready 
to receive the seeds of annual flowers, and plants of others, 
besides, they will appear fresh and neat. 

TUASSPLANTISfi PF.RENSIAI. Pl.AN'TS. 

Wheee there are vacancies in any of the beds, borders, or 
other parts of the garden, they may now be filled up with many 
different kinds of pereimial and biennial flower-plants, any time 
in the month, and will all blow the same year. 

Many principal sorts may now be planted, such as lychnises, 
ruse campions, rackets, catchfly, campanula.s, cvnations, pinks, 
and sweet-williams, wall-flowers, stock gillyflowers, bachelor’s- 
buttons, and double feverfew; golden-rod, perennial sun¬ 
flowers, perennial asters, and French honey-suckles; also 
columbines, Canterbury belks, monk’s-hood, fox-gloves, tree- 
primroses, scabious, snap-dragon, irises, bee-larkspur, double 
ragged robin, valerian, and most others of the like sort.—See 
September. 

Plant also dwarf fibrous-rooted flowers in the borders, &c^ 
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they will take root freely in a short time : such as polyanthuses, 
auriculas, double daisies, double chBmomile, London pride, 
violets, hepaticas, thrift, primroses, saxifrage, and gentianella, 
lily of the valley, and cyclamen, &c.—See Septemlier. 

In planting the intended different kinds, dispose them vari¬ 
edly ; and the larger growing sorts more or less back, the 
smaller growths forward towards the front and middle. 

Give water at first planting, and afterwards occasionally in 
dry weather, till the plants are fresh rooted; by which they will 
grow freely, and all flower the same year in their proper season. 

IIOEINO AND BAKING THE BORDERS. 

• 

Loosen, with a hoe or small spade, the surface of those beds 
or borders which were dug and planted with flowers of any kind 
last autumn, or any time since. 

Let this be done in a dry day, hoeing, or lightly digging and 
stirring the eartli carefully between the plants, taking care of 
the shoots from bulbous roots, 8;c., which are now just peeping 
through the surface; clearing away all decayed leaves of the 
plants, weeds, and every sort of rubbish, and then let the beds 
or borders be neatly raked even and smooth. 

lly thus loosening the surface of the borders, the first growth 
of seed-weeds will be retarded, and it will greatly promote the 
growth of the flowers, and the whole will appear clean and 
agreeable. 

PLANTING SIIULBS, AND DIGGING THE CLUMPS IN THE 
SHRUBBERY. 

Finish pruning all sorts of flowering shrubs and evergreens 
which require it, observing the directions of the two fonner 
months. 

Dig the ground in the clumps or borers between flowering 
shrubs and evergreens, if not done in the former months. Let 
it be done at the beginning of this month, which will prove 
beneficial to the plants, and the ground being turned up fresh, 
will appear neat, and the plants will show themselves more 
agreeably. 

PLANTING DECIDUOUS FLOWERING SHRUBS, ORNAMENTAL AND 
FOREST TREES. 

Where deciduous flowering shrubs pr trees are wanted in 
any part of the pleasure-ground, they may now be brought in 
and piantbd, for the most sorts will yet succeed; such as the 
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althsa-frutcx, spirasas, syringas, roses, guelder-rose, honey-siic- 
kles, arbor Juda>, jasmines, common lilac, Persian lilac, mese- 
reons, tacamahacca, laburnums, hypcricum-frutex, bladder-nut, 
sumach, candleberry, myrtle, dog-wood, or euonymus, Virginia 
dog-wood, double-flowering cherry, dwarf almond, and all otlier 
kinds of hardy flowering shrubs, may still be planted. 

For a more particular account of the different sorts, see tlie 
Cntaloffue ofS/in4hs and Trees at the end of the book, and in 
til# work of November. 

Finish making plantations of ail such deciduous ornamental 
and forest trees as are intended: most sorts may still be suc¬ 
cessfully removed and planted ; such ns acacias, larcljes, horse- 
chestnut, plane-trees, lime tree, poplar, almond catalpa, tulip- 
tree, liquid amber, Spauisli cliestnut, beech, oaks, elms, maples, 
.-Lshes, birch, walnuts, hiccory, &c., but it is advisable to com¬ 
plete the planting as soon as possible.—See tire Vatahnjue oj 
Deciduous Trees. —See also Forest- Trees. 

THANSPI.ANTING EVEIIOIIKENS. 

Evee(5reens of most kinds may be planted any time tliix 
month in open mild weather; they will now generally take 
root the most freely, and advance in a successful growtli. 

Particularly the arbutus, or strawberry-tree, magnolias, and 
bays, the evergreen spindle-tree or euonymus, pyracantlia, phil- 
lyrea, and alaternus, may be transplanted any time this month, 
when the weather is mild. Plant also, when wanted, laurels, 
Portugal laurels, laurustiuus, evergreen oaks, hollies, and yews; 
also cytisus, and cistuses, with any other of the like kinds of 
evergreen slirubs or trees. 

The cedars of Lebanon may be likewise transplanted any 
time in this month, as also pines and firs of all sorts, cypre.ss, 
junipers, arbor vita;, and savin. 

All other sorts of hardy, or open-ground evergreen .shrubs 
and trees may likewise be safely transplanted at this season.-— 
Fur a list of the various sorts, see October, or the Cataloejue at 
the end of the book. 

DIHECTIONS FOR PI.ANTISO Ahh SORTS OF .SHRUPS. 

Ai.i. flowering and evergreen shrubs, ornamental trees, &c., 
designed for the shrubbery, and other pleasurable plantations, 
.should be planted at such distances, that they may not crowd 
each other as they grow up; for they always show themselves 
best when they stand separate at some moderate distance. And 
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shrubs of all kinds, designed for detached clumps particularly, 
should be planted not less than three, to four or five feet asun¬ 
der ; that the different shrubs, according to their growth, may 
generally remain distinct: but where a thickety growth is re¬ 
quired in particular compartments, a closer plantation may be 
formed of different common .shrubs. 

Let all tree kinds be also allowed proper room, proportion¬ 
able to their respective growths, and according to whether they 
*are designed for open or close plantations, or clumps, grove.',, 
avenues, or thickets, XiC. 

In planting .shrubs and trees of every kind, lot all convenient 
expeditio§ be made in doing it, so that they may be planted as 
•soon as possible after they are taken up, or brought from the 
nursery, or elsewhere, that their roots may not be dried by sun 
and wMd ; but when the shrubs are brought from any distance, 
and cannot be immediately planted, untie the bundles, and lay 
the roots in a trench, and cover them with earth to lie till the 
places allotted for them are ready to receive them. 

In preparing for planting, dig a round ajjerture for each shrub 
and tree, from half a yard to two or more feet wide, and a spade 
deep, capacious enough to receive the roots freely; and loosen 
the bottom well. Then having the shrubs, ttc., ready, prune 
off' broken or bruised roots, with any irregular production off the 
head ; and then place them In the hole upright, break the earth 
well, and throw it in e(pially about the roots, which let be 
covered a proper depth, shaking the plant gently as the earth is 
filled in, to cau.<e it to .settle close between all the roots and 
fibres j then tread it moderately, to fix the plants firmly in an 
upright position ; making the top of the earth a little hollow, 
round each shrub, to hold water when given in dry weather; if 
they are watered as soon as planted, it will settle the earth 
about all the roots more effectually, and promote their fresh 
routing j and it would be of advantage in general, but more 
particularly to any more tender or curious shrubs, fkc., to lay 
some mulch on the surface to preserve the moisture about the 
roots in dry weather. 

Immediately after planting, fix stakes to such tall plants as 
require support, and let them be fastened thereto. 

n.ANTI.VG ROSES. 

Rose-tbees of most sorts may still be removed. 

Those that are planted any lime this month will produce 
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flowers the same year; but the sooner they are planted the 
better they will take root, and the stronger they will flower. 

But by transplanting these shrubs late in the season, in April 
and beginning of May, giring plenty of water till fresh rooted, 
you obtain a late bloom in July, August, and September. 

PL.ANTING EDGIKGS FOR BEDS OR BORDERS. 

Pl-ant box-edgings; they will now take root soon, and grow, 
freely, provided you water them a few times in dry weather. 
Where there are any gaps in the former planted edgings, let 
them now be made good ; for ragged and uneven edgings have 
a disagreeable appearance. 

Or where any old edgings of several years' standing have 
been permitted to run up rude and spreading, nothing in a gar¬ 
den looks more unsightly; and should be taken up, flipped, 
trimmed, and replanted in a neat regular order. 

Thrift, if neatly planted, makes pretty edging to borders, or 
flower-beds, both in its evergreen property, and as a pretty 
flowering plant in summer. Plant this where required, by the 
method directed in the former planting months, and water it at 
times, in dry weather, till it is well rooted. 

Double daisies, London pride, strawberries, &c., are also 
sometimes used for edgings, as observed last month. 

PLANTI.VG llEDGESi. 

Fi.nish planting hedges, where intended, as early in the month 
as possible ; it may still be performed both in evergreens and 
the late shooting deciduous kinds.—See October, November, 
and December. 

CLEANING THE PLEASURE GARDEN. 

Every part of this garden should be now well cleaned and 
put into the best order. Give the flower borders, beds, &c., a 
general spring 4ressing, by digging, hoeing, and raking; let the 
edgings of the box, &c., be regulated, where disorderly, and the 
gravel walks be well cleared from weeds and litter, and occa¬ 
sionally rolled. 

Keep the grass lawns, walks, &c., now well cleared from lit¬ 
ter and worm-cast earth, which appears unsightly, and spoils 
the compact evenness of the sward; give therefore occa.sional 
poling and rolling, as explained last month; whereby to preserve 
a clean, even, firm surface, neat to appearance, as then they 
can be mowed close and regular with greater fliality. 
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Likewise begin mowing grass lawns, &c., in proper time this 
or next month, before growing too rank; otherwise you cannot 
cut close, to have a fine even bottom ; being careful in this first 
mowing to cut as close and regular as possible without scoring ; 
for this has a disagreeable appearance. 

And let irregular edges of gra.ss lawns and walks be now cut 
evenly close and regular; which will add greatly to the general 
neatness. 


I LAYING TURF. 

Nkw grass walks or lawns may still be made any time this 
month. 

'rurf will grow freely if laid now, provided it is laid down 
soon after it i.s cut. It should be well beat after it is laid, and 
welf rolled after heavy showers of rain, wliich will render the 
surface smooth and firm. 

Or in default of turf for laying walks, lawns, kc., may sow it 
with gra.s.s seed, preparing tlie ground level, firm, and even, 
equally in every part, .smoothing the surface: then sow the 
seed thickly; r.ake it in, with a wooden or other rake, lightly; 
and directly, or when the ground is quite dry, roll the surface 
smooth. 


GRAVEL WALKS. 

Gravel walks should now be kept perfitctly clear from 
weeds, and sutler no sort of litter to lie upon them. 

Roll the gravel walks once or twice a week, when fine dry 
weather, which will pre.serve the surface firm, smooth, and 
agreeable to walk upon, and of a desirably neat appearance. 

Now is the time to begin to turn gravel walks where the 
surface is dirty, kc., first giving any necessary trimming to ad¬ 
joining borders and edgings (see April) ; and then the turning 
is effected by digging with a spade in a .slanting- order, turning 
the surface clean to the bottom, and the fresh gravel below 
turned to the top, whereby the top foulness, moss, and weeds 
will be destroyed, and the walks will appear fresh as when first 
made. 

Such gravel walks as were broken up and laid in ridges the 
beginning of winter, shotdd now, or next month, be levelled 
down and put into proper form. 

But this ridging up of gravel walks several months in the 
year, gives disorder, in a manner, to the general garden, as well 
as being a very iinsiglitly and ineffective work; and yet is a 
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common practice among many gardeners, though erroneous in 
the intention, and contraiy to reason ; as the walks are thereby, 
in a great degree, rendered wholly useless in every winter sea¬ 
son ; when, in some gardens, it must certainly be very incom¬ 
modious, both to tl>e proprietor and to the gardener; and in all 
gardens it has a desolate and disagreeal)le appearance. The 
reason some give for this absurd custom is, that it prevents the 
growth of weeds ; but it has not the intended effect; so that 1 
should advise tliat all gravel walks might remain always in tlieir 
proper form, for constant use, except jusWurning them in spring, 
iiotli to turn down the foul surface, and the numerous small 
weeds and moss, often appearing thereon in that season, and to 
give the walks a fresh and lively appearance for the spring and 
sutnmer. 

However, where ridging up the walks in winter has been 
practised, let the ridges be levelled down some time this or 
next month. 

In turning or laying down gravel walks, always choose dry 
weather, and the work should he done in the completest regular 
order, the walks being a principal part of the garden. 

Gravel walks should be made highest in the middle; but the 
rise should be easy, and should come on gradually, from both 
sides, finishing them off somewhat rounding, being careful not 
to make them too high, or of a sudden rise in the middle ; for 
a walk made in that form is uneasy to w.alk upon, and is also 
disagreeable to the eye. A gravel walk of twelve feet wide 
should have a gradual rise of about three or four inches higher 
in the middle than the sides; one of twenty-four feet should 
not have more than six inches' rise in the middle ; and a walk 
of six feet wide should not have more gradual rise in the middle 
than two or three inches; for the method is, that for every foot 
the w'alk is wide, allow from about a quarter to half an inch rise 
in the middle; atid by observing nearly the same proportion in 
laying walks of different widths, the rise will be sufficient to 
give it the requisite gradual swell, and to throw off wet; and if 
the walk exceeds twenty-four or thirty feet, that allowance 
should be diminished about one-third. 

When a gravel walk is made according to the above dimen¬ 
sions, it will be agreeable to the eye, and a person can walk in 
any part of it with pleasure; and there will be slope enough to 
prevent water lodging on any part of the surface. 

In turning old, or laying new gravel walks, observe to tread, 
take, and roll them every fifteen or twenty feet as you proceed. 
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especially sandy loamy gravel, a.s that and most gravel always 
roils more binding and even, while the surface is fresh, neither 
too dry, nor rendered wet by rain. This work should always 
be done in dry weather. The method is this:— 

When you have advanced with the turning or laying the 
gravel, about fifteen or twenty feet from the end, let that be 
firmly trodden all over equally ; then smooth it off with tin- 
back of the rake, and roll it directly; then lay, turn, or level 
down as much mure, and tread, rake, and roll that, and so pro¬ 
ceed to the end of the -walk; for gravel never rakes nor rolls 
so well as when fresh stirred ; and tlierefore should never turn 
or level down more than can be finished off, or at least trodden 
down the same day, for fear of rain happening, which, in some, 
would render it less applicable for raking and rolling completely. 

After turning or laying gravel walks, let them be frequently 
well rolled. 

This is also a proper season to make new gravel walks, 
ciioosing the best coloured good binding gravel, of middling 
.small size ; and should be laid at least five or six inciies tliick, 
and for vvliicli should make a proper exc.ivatioii accordmgly ; 
and previously to laying the gravel, it would be advisable to lay 
tlie bottom with some dry', rubbishy materials, lime-rubbish, 
oiiippings of .stone, or any rougli hard rubbisii, or stone rubble, 
ftc., laid lliroe or four inches tliick, or more, which both pre¬ 
vents wonn-eastings on tlie walks, and admits of the wet drain¬ 
ing more efieetnally from the surface. 

In laying new gravel, observe tlie same directions in fonniiig 
and laying tlie walks as in the foregoing intimations. 

PLANTING FOIIF.ST-TUEKS. 

Fobest-trf.f.s of all sorts may still be removed; but any 
general plantation of tlie.se should he mostly performed in 
autumn or winter, or early in spring ; tliat is, any time in open 
weather, from October or November, until February. 

For the various sorts of forest-trees, see December, and the 
Liu of TrrcH and Shrubs, 

In planting forest-trees for timber plantations, allow them 
the proper distances for the purposes intended; if for close 
plantations, or by way of coppices or underwood for gradual 
thinning and falling for poles and other small puqioses, every 
seven, eight, or ten years, &c., may plant them in close rows, 
only four, five, or six feet distance : and when they have attained 
the above-mentioned growth, from the time of planting, proper 
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for the first’ thinning, select the handsomest plants at regular 
distances, to stand for timber, and thin the rest; but wlieii de¬ 
signed to have the whole stand for a full plantation of large 
standards before any are thinned, plant them at from ten to fif 
teen or twenty feet distance. 


THE NURSERY. 

GKAFTINO. 

Geaft apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c., this being the 
principal season for doing that work. 

Having procured grafts of the proper kinds, as mentioned 
last month, also a sharp knife, some new bass, and a proper 
quantity of well wrought clay, proceed to the work the begin¬ 
ning of the month, and let the same method be practised now as 
mentioned in the work of the Nursery last inontli. 

Grafting may also be performed to any desirable varieties of 
ornamental trees, &c.> 

MANA6EME>fT OF FRUIT-TREES ORAETEI) AND BUDOF.D I.A.ST 
. ■ YEAR. 

The fruit-trees which w«re grafted and budded a year ago, 
should now have their shoots, wdiich were produced last sum¬ 
mer, shortened, that they may send forth lateral shoots or bran¬ 
ches, to form a regular head near the stock.—See the Fruit 
Garden of this month and February. 

Let this be done just as the shoots begin to push, shortening 
them to four or five.—Sec the Fruit Garden. 

The stocks which were budded the last summer, and in which 
the inoculated buds still remain dormant, should now have their 
heads cut oflF, a little above the budded part; by which means 
the whole nourishment will go to the inoculated bud which will 
now soon begin to advance in its first shoot.—See Budding, 
July. 

In proceeding to this, cut the head of the stock off sloping, 
behind the inoculated bud, either almost close .thereto, or about 
a band’s breadth above it; which part of the stock remaining 
^ve, will serve to which to tife the first -shoot from the bud 
in summer, to secure it from the wind; but must be cut down 
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close next spring.—See last month, aRd the article of Buddinq 
in Jtdy. 


SOWING SEKU OF DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Now is the time to sow the seeds of many sorts of hardy de¬ 
ciduous trees and shrubs. 

For an account of the various sorts which may be raised from 
seed, see April, and the List of Trees and Shrubs, at the end 
of tlie book. And as most of the principal seed-shops are gene¬ 
rally furnished with many sorts both of British production, and 
groat variety of exotic tree and shrub seeds, every year, from 
America and other parts, whoever may be inclined to raise any 
of the sorts from seed, may be supplied with the sorts they de¬ 
sire from the above shops. 

Tile method of sowing the hardy kinds is either in drills, or 
on tile surface, and earthed in a proper depth; or some in large 
pots, Ac., as below. 

Dig a compartment for them Where the ground is dry and of 
a loose texture, and in a situation not too much exposed; and 
let the earth be perfectly well broken, and make the surface 
level; then divide the piece into beds three feet and a half 
wide, ."^ow the seeds of each sort separate, either in drills, or 
some on the level surface, and covered in with earth, as may 
seem most convenient, according to the kinds and sizes of the 
different see<ls, kernels, berries, nuts, Ac,, taking care tlrat each 
sort be covered a proper depth in the earth; some half an inch, 
and others an inch or two inches deep, according to the size of 
the seeds, fruits, or nuts. Or any of the more curious or tender 
sorts may be sown in pots, to move under occasional protection 
from cold, Ac., or to forward them in a hotbed. 

In dry weather, let the beds be frciiuently sprinkled with 
water ; and when the snii is hot, a little shading with mats will 
be serviceable to some of the more curious and delicate sorts. 


rROPAGATlNG TUKF.S AND SHRUBS BY CUTTINGS. 

Trees and shrubs of many kinds may be propagated from 
cuttings; this is a good season to plant them. 

Dig one or more beds, Ac., for them, where the ground is 
somewhat mellow, and not wet •, let the earth be well broken 
with the spade, and rake the surface smooth. 

Take off the cuttings, with your knife, from the trees or shrubs 
that .you want to increase; let them be of the last summer’s 
shoots, cutting them off from about six or eight to ten or twelve 
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inches long, according as tliey may occur in the different sorts 
of trees, Kc.; plant them in rows, each cutting about half way 
fhto the ground, and close the earth well about them ; and in 
dry weather let them be occasionally watered. 

The cuttings of most kinds of hardy trees and shrubs that 
succeed by this method may still be planted, where not done 
ill autumn or last month. 

Tor an account of the principal sorts which may be raised bv 
this inetliod, see the Nurseiy in October. 

SOWINi; IIAKDV EVEKGKEEN’S, SlIUL BS. AND THEE SEEDS. 

The seeds of most kinds of evergreen trees and shrubs may 
now be sown ; such as the cedar of Lebanon, pines, firs, cypress, 
juniper, arbor-vit®, Virginia cedars, tvc., this being the proper 
season to sow these and tlie like kinds. 

The above and most sorts of evergreen tree and shrub seed.s, 
may be obtained, at tliis season, at the general seed shops, and 
at many of the nurserie.s. 

Dig’ a compartment of light ground for these seeds, and di¬ 
vide it into small beds ; sow the seed therein, each sort separate, 
and cover them witli liglit earth, from about half an inch to an 
inch deep. Watering and shading the beds in dry hot weather 
will be very neces.sary, and to continue it occasionally, while 
the plants are young. 

The strawberry tree or arbutus, may be raised from seed ; and 
this is the season to sow it. 

But the most certain method is to sow this seed in a hotbed. 
Tlie metliod is tiiis ; fill some small pots with fresh light eartli, 
sow the seed therein, and cover it near half an inch ; then 
plunge the pots to their rims in a hotbed. Sprinkle the earth 
fref|uently with water, and when the plants appear, they should 
have a great deal of free air. 

These seeds will alio grow if you sow them in & bed of natu¬ 
ral earth, but not so expeditiously, nor so certain. 

The aconi.s of evergreen oak may be sown now; also the 
seeds of phiiiyrea and bays, and other evergreens, in beds of 
light earth, and cover the acorns about an inch and a half, and 
the others not more than an inch deep. 

For a further account of the different sort of evergreens, 
which may be raised by seed, see the Nureery next month, and 
the Cntalogue of Trees and Shrubs at the end of the book. 
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tuas.splantino young trees and shrubs. 

Most sorts of young trees and shrubs, both deciduous and 
evergreen kinds, may still be removed, either from the seed- 
bed or other compurtmcnt.s, where they stand too close, and re- 
tjuire planting out in wide nursery rows. 

In transplanting the various sorts in nursery rows, some of 
the smaller kinds may first be bedded out in close rows, from 
six to twelve inches distance, such as the cedars, pines, firs, 
and such like evergreens, &c., but the larger seedling plants, 
S:c., should he planted in whie rows two feet and a half asunder, 
and placed about twelve to fifteen or eighteen feet distance in 
the row. 

t''atering after transplantation may he necessary in late plant¬ 
ing, particularly to some of the tender evergreens, Jvc. 

Likewise to some of the more curious, tenderi.sh sorts, it may 
be proper to lay sonic mulch, or some sort of long litter, on the 
surface, to prevent the sun and wind from drying the earth too 
much .about their routs. 

I’l-ANTISr. FRUrr-TKKE STOCKS. 

CoMi’i.y.TE planting fruit-tree stocks for grafting and budding 
of the proper .sort.s mentioned last month, for the different kinds 
of trees under the article (iraftiiifr; planting them in nursery 
TOWS, two feet, or two and a half asunder, by eighteen inches or 
two feet in each row. 

WKEIIING SEEDLINO-TRF.P.S AND SHHUB.s. 

Look over the sced-heds of young trees .and shrubs ; if weeds 
appear on them, let them be carefully picked out by hand in 
time before tliey mix their roots with those of the plants. 

watering seedling-treks, ae. 

In dry warm weather it will be proper to refresh the seed- 
hod of small yonng trees and shrubs with water now and then; 
.a little at each time will do. 

DIGGING V.ACANT GROUND, &c. 

An. requisite digging and trenching of vacant quarters of 
ground in the nursery, designed for plantations of young trees, 
shrubs, &c., this spring, should now be completed, as soon as 
possible in due time for the reception of the respective plants 
intended; which, in the deciduous kinds particularly, should 
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be mostly or generally finished by the middle or latter end of 
this month: and the evergreen soon after that time—See 
April. 

Finish all digging between the rows of young trees, &c., this 
mouth; and also in ail parts where planting is intended this 
spring. 


THE GREEN-FIOUSE. 

Open the green-hou.se windows every mild day, that the 
plants may enjoy the fresh air freely ; for now they require that 
nece.ssary article. 

When there is a sharp frost, cutting winds, or a very cold 
air, the windows should he kept close ; for such weather would 
ruin some of the tender kinds, and would he of bad consequence 
to all. 

Keep "the windows close every night. 

Look over the tub or pots every day, and see where wateE is 
wanting, and let such as require it he supplied therewith, tak¬ 
ing care to use moderation in that cose. Water will be ser. 
viceable to most of the plants, but especially to all the woody 
kinds, which will now require more frequent refreshments, if 
fine mild weather, but alway.s ill moderate quantities; and be 
still careful in the whole not to give too much water at a time, 
for that would prove the destruction of many kind.s, and would 
be prejudicial to the plants in general, especially in a cold sea¬ 
son and while they are confined in the green-house. 

Keep every plant in the house free from decayed leaves; 
that is, where such appear, let them be immediately picked off; 
for these, if generally permitted to remain, would prejudice the 
plants; besides, they appear disagreeable. 

If any decayed or mouldy shoots appear on any plants, cut 
them clean off to the firm live wood. 

Where dust, or mouldincss, or any sort of filth, appears on 
the leaves of the plant.s, let them be cleared therefrom ; and if 
the leaves of the oranges, lemons, and other large-leaved kinds, 
?re foul, have a sponge dipped in water, cleaning the leaves 
therewith, one by one, and let the small-leaved sorts be cleaned 
by watering, out of a watering pot, all over their heads. 
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HEADING ORANGE OR LEMON TREES. 

Where any orange or lemon tree.s, &c., have decayed, or 
irregular unsightly heads, it vvill now he proper to prune or head 
them down, as directed last mouth ; at the same time, either 
give a little fresh earth at the top of the pot, or tub, or shift 
them out of the pot or tuli, with the ball of earth about the 
roots, ill order to replace them again with some fresh earth, 
either in the same pots, &c., or otliers a size larger, whereby 
they will shoot out with greater vigour, so as to appear, with 
full and handsome heads, by tlic end of July. 

Prepare for this purpose a proper ipiantity of fresh earth : let 
this be broken well with the spade, and lay it ready near the 
green-house. 

Then bring out the trees, and prune their heads as you see 
convenient, and cut out all dead wood. 

When this is done, either loosen the earth at top of the pots 
or tubs, and a little way down round tlie sides, taking out the 
loosened mould, and till up with fresh i-ompost; or it may be 
more beiieticial, if convenient, to shift them into pots, &c., a 
size larger, with some fresh earth ; in which case, let the tree 
be taken out of its pot or tub, presun'ing the hall of earth about 
the roots entire, as above observed : then with a knife pare away 
from the bottom and sides the dry, matted, and mouldy roots, 
with a small part of the old earth, equally round the side of the 
ball; this done, put some fresh earth in the bottom of the pot 
or tub, and immediately replace the tree, and fill up round the 
ball with more eartli, brin;Dug it at least an inch over the top 
of the ball. 

Give n moderate watering, as soon as tiiey are either fresli 
earthed or shifted, to cause the earth to settle close about the 
roots. 

Then return the trees to their places in the green-house, and 
let them be refreshed with water frequently; but let this be 
given in small quantitie.s, just enough to keep the earth about 
the roots a little moist. 

When they are brought out of tlie house for the summer 
sea.son, let them be placed in a shady situation, and supply them 
well with water in dry weather. 

By> the above culture these trees will push out, in the parts 
where headed, many strong shoots, and renew their head, in a 
regular .set of young branches in a good expansion by the eud 
of the summer. 
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But such oraiige trees, wlurse lieads are in a very weak or 
declining condition, should be treated, if possible, as directed 
for such trees in the work of the Green-house last month. 

HE \I)INU DOWN MVUTLE;S, Ai-. 

Where myrtles, or other similar exotics, have decayed 
branches, or the heads thin, straggling, and irregular, they may 
now also be headed down, more or less, as it shall seem proper, 
and either shift them into some fresh earth, as directed above 
for the oranges, or some of the top mould within the pots taken 
out, and a little round the sides; then till up with fresh earth, 
and wator them. 

These trees, with this management, will shoot out again, and 
in four or five months' time, will be furnished with entire new 
heads. Supply them duly with water. 

SHIFTING rr.ANTS, TH.AT WANT IT. INTO I.ARGKK TOTS. 

Anv of the orangi;s, lemons, myrtles, or other green-house 
plants, that want larger pots, may be shifted thennn, with some 
fresh earth, any time this month. 

In performing this, let each plant intended for shifting be 
drawn out of its present pot with the ball of earth entire; but 
let any thickly-matted or dry mouldy roots on the outside of 
the ball, be pared off with a sharp knife; then set them in their 
new pots, and fill up the spaces with fresh earth. 

Water them immediately after this, and set them in their 
place in the green-house, and they w ill shoot freely both ai root 
and top. 


CARE OF GERANIf'IS, &<;. 

Examine the geraninm.s, and other plants of a similar growth; 
the young shoots being .somewhat succulent, are more liable to 
injury from the effects of a severe w inter, or great damps, than 
the harder-wooded exotics, so that sometimes many of them de¬ 
cay or mould;' and which, where they occur, should now be 
pruned away: likewise pick off all decayed leaves. 

GIVING FRESH EARTH TO THE POTS OF GRKKN-HOUSE PLANT.S. 

Tiif, oranges, and green-hou.se plants in general, which do 
not require sififting, should at this time, if not done last month, 
have some fresh earth added to the tops of their pots or tulis; 
it will encourage the plants greatly, and it is soon done. 

First loosen the old earth, in the tops of the tubs, or pots, 
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quite to tlie surface of the toots, but so as not to tlisturb them, 
and loosen it also down round the sides a little way; then rake 
out the loose earth, and fill tip the pots with some that is new, 
and give them a moderate watering. 

.SOWI.ViJ .SKKU.S OE GREKN’-IIOUSE Pr.AST.S, Ac. 

A HOTBED may he made the beginning of this month to sow 
the .seeds of tender plants, citlicr of tlie green-house or stove 
kind.s. The beds siiould be nitide either of hot dung, or fresh 
tanner’s bark, and covered with frames ami glasses, or if made 
of hot dnng, lay eight, ten, or twelve inches of tan-bark at top, 
either new or idd, both in which to plunge the pots, &c., and 
to continue a longer regular heat. 

The seeds should be sown in pots of light earth, and the pots 
shotild be plunged to their rims in the tan, and should be mo¬ 
derately watered at times, as yon see occa,sion. 

W here tan cannot be obtained readily, make the bed of hot 
dnng, two or three feet high ; set a frame on, and when the 
burning heat is over, lay on three or four inches’ depth of earth ; 
then till .some middling .small pots with fine light mould : sow 
the seeds in the pots, and cover them lightly with sifted earth; 
then plunge the pots in the earth on the bed, and put on the 
glasses. 

Let the pots in general be frequently sprinkled with water, 
and when the plants a[)pear, let them have fresh air by raising 
the glas.ses behind a little way. Observe to keep up the heat 
of the bed, hy applying a lining of fresh hot dung, when the 
heat declines much. 

WlNTEll CIIKUIIV. Oil AMOMUM ELISII. 

The winter cherry, or amomiim Pliiiii, is much esteemed for 
it.s lieaiitiful red fruit, whicli it bears in winter. Tliis plant is 
easily raised from seed; this is the .season to sow it, and the 
method is this;— 

rill some pots with ridi earth, sow tlie seed on the surface, 
and cover it with light oartii, about the third part of an inch: 
then plunge the pots to their rims in a moderate hotbed, and 
water tliem (keqiiently. 

When the plants are come up, and about three inches high, 
they may be planted singly into small pots, and placed in a 
gentle hotbed, where they will soon take root and grow sur¬ 
prisingly, for they are naturally of a quick growth. 

They may oftenrards be shifted into larger pots, and placed 
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in the open air, till the middle of October, and be then taken 
into the green-house. 

SOWING KEKNKI.S OF OUANOES FOR STOCKS. 

Now is the time to sow the kernels of oranges and lemons, 
in order to raise stocks to bud any of those kinds of trees upon. 

The best method of sowing thes<? kernels is this :—till some 
middle-sized pots with verj’ good eartli; sow the kernels in the 
pots, and cover them lialf an inch deep witli earth; then plunge 
the pots into a hotbed, and let tliem be frequently watered.— 
See the Green-house next month. • 


PUOPAG.VriNG KY IT:TTIN(..s. I.AYEKS, Ac. 

Propagate, by cuttings and .slips, various shrubby green¬ 
house plants, myrtles, geraniums, Kc., tlie young shoots plantctl 
in pots, and if placed in a hotbed, will sooner strike root and 
grow freely ; or where there is tlie convenience of liark boils, 
either in a hothouse, or under any gli-'s frames, )kc., the myrtle 
cuttings and other similar sorts being planteii in pots, and 
plunged therein, may be struck very expeditiously: or also, if 
at the same time some are covered with a bell-glass, it would 
still more expedite their rooting: giving proper waterings. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

NURStNU AND SVC( Es<t(lN PINK PI.ANTS. 

The treatment of nursing and succession pine plants, at this 
time, being so similar, we shall take them both under one head. 
If the weather in the end of last muntli has been unfavouraldc 
for renewing the tan-beds and shifting the plants, or if it wb.s 
thought rather early to do so, we would advise it to be done a.s 
early as convenient this month, according to the directions 
given for last month. Attention must he paid to the tempera¬ 
ture, keeping both divisions, as steadily V'S possible, almiit the 
same degrees as ia.st month, or rather increasing as the weather 
improves and the season advances. Air must, be freely ad- 
mitted, as the state of the weather will allow. As the season 
advances, the plants will require water in greater abundance. 
Such of them as are just newly shifted, and particularly such of 
them as have been disrooted, will not require much water until 
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the plants begin to grow, and their roots have reached the sides 
of the pots. Wlieii this has taken place, they should be regu¬ 
larly supplied in clear dry weather, and in more or less abun- 
dance, as the plants may appear to require. In clear weather, 
it is very desirable to syringe them occasionally overhead, to 
refresh their foliage, and to keep them clear of dust. 

FKUITINO I'lSK PLANTS. 

The plants occupying this department having been regulated 
as directed last nion»h, the principal things to be now attended 
to are, the temperature and tin* regular supply of tlie roots with 
water and nourishment. Tlic temperature of the house should 
t)e gradually raised to seventy-two or seventy-five degrees, 
allowing it, from the effects of sun beat, to rise to eighty or 
eighty-five degrees per two or three hours about the middle of 
the day. In cloudy we.athei, it is sometimes desirable to in- 
•’rease the fire-heat medium a few degrees for an hour or two, 
.loout the middle of the day, to facilitate a change of air, fresh 
air being at all times most desirable, and to be admitted as 
freely, for a few hours every day, as the state of the weather 
will allow. The flues and paths of the house should be abun¬ 
dantly sprinkled with water every night, in order to have a fresh, 
humid atmosphere, which is particularly congenial to the nature 
of the pines. In cle.ar weather, let them be occasionally 
syringed overhead when shut up in the afternoon. 

As the plants proceed in growth, and in the formation of 
their fruit, they may sometimes have .additional nourishment 
supplied to their roots, by forming a ring of turf round the mar¬ 
gin of the pots, and filling it up with rich mould, adding a top 
dressing of sheep or other rich dung. This top dressing will 
encourage the emission of the roots from the bottom pf the 
stems. Besides the regular supjily of water, the roots should 
be occasionally watered with liquid manure. 

FORCING VINES. , 

If success has attended the management of this department, 
the fruit should be set about the middle of this month. The 
temperature should be continued with regularity about seventy- 
five degrees, and allowed to rise to eighty or eighty-five degrees 
with sun heat. Air should be freely admitted every day, being 
given and taken away by degrees. When the fruit is set, let 
the engine be freely applied twice or thrice a-week, or e<ien 
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every night, when the liouse is shut up. if tlie weatlier is clear. 
Let tile flues and borders be regularly sprinkled with water. 
Let the roots be regularly supplied with water, and occasionally 
with liquid manure. The directions given last month for 
pruning and training should be duly attended to throughout 
this nmntli, to prevent all unnecessary waste of the strength of 
the vines by shoots, whicli may not be neces.sary for a future 
crop, and which only tend to shade and confusion. As the 
shoots reach their required length, let them be stopped. Sucit 
as have been stopped, if vigorous, will shoot ag.ain. 'I'he late¬ 
rals should be allowed to run on four joint.*, and tlien shortened 
to one; and so on, as they push, till tliey stop, wliich tt\ey will 
generally do before the fruit begins to colour. When the pro¬ 
per shoots have ripened nearly to the extremity, the lateral 
shoots may be cut oft', at one joint above the originally shorten¬ 
ed part. 


FOriCISO PF..\C»ES. 

The temperature should be kept as regular .as pcesihle at 
fifty-five degrees, allowing an advance, from siiii heat, of live or 
ten degrees about the middle of tlie d.iy. .\ir should he ad¬ 
mitted freely at every opportunity. Tlii.s, ;.t all times, is parti¬ 
cularly neee.s.sary to pe.ache.s, as from their h.-ihits they .are 
impatient of confinement: and as the shoots, if drawn up weak, 
will fall a prey to iirsects and diseases more readily than .any of 
the other hothouse plants. The process rf thinning tlie fruit 
should l»e continued until the shoots he fairly formed. The 
rpiantily removed should be in proportion ti> tiie apparent want 
of vigour in the tree, to bnng them to maturity. Tlie tree 
.should also be disbudded, and deprived of ail superfluous wood; 
that tljeir vigour m.ay bo preserved, both for maturing the fruit 
and the wood left for future ciops. The .shoots selected to re¬ 
main .should be neatly and regularly laid in to the trellis as they 
advance, to prevent their being broken by syringeiug, or any 
other acoident, rare being had, in tying them, to give .mfficieiit 
room for expansion. W'ater .should be supplied to the roots 
more liberally as the fruit advances, but still with due caution 
until the fruit be fairly stoned. The syringe shonhl be freely 
and unremittingly applied to refresh and nourish the leaves, and 
keep down that dreaded enemy the red spider. Should the 
green ily make its appearance, fumigate with tobacco, aa 
directed for last month. 
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FUKCING CHERRIES. 

CuKTiKUK the regular supplies of air mid water directed for 
last month, after the stoning of the fruit. As the fruit ap¬ 
proaches maturity, however, the supplies of water arc to be 
gradually withdrawn. 

RAl.-INti K.VItr.Y ri.OWKK.s. FRUITS, *r,. IS THE IIOTIIOUSP.. 

Pots of any desirable flowering plants may still he iiilroilucod 
in the hotliousc, to forward an early htuum, such as pinks, 
hydrangea, ruses, hypcricuni, anil many otiiers.—See Fdiruary, 
Ac. 

.Also pots of strawberries and vines, as in the two former 
mouths, to eonthnie the supply of early fruit.* 

Likewise a few more kidney-beans, Ac.—Sec last month and 
Jumtary. 


APRIL. 



APRIL. 

WOUK Tl> Bl. DONE IN TJIK KITl’llrN CARDEN. 

M.AKIVa IIOTFIKDS FOK CL'CUMDERS AND MliLONS. 

Hotbeds for cucumber.'; auJ melons may still be made both for 
siiccossiuiial entps (<> siicoeed tbu eiu’ly ones; and if none were 
made in the two last muiitbs. it inay still be done with success, 
tu have early ciicunibers in May ami June, &c., and melons in 
August. 

Uhserve the same methods of making the bed, sowing the 
seed, planting and managing the plants, as in the three former 
months, 

M.ANAUINC! TIIK beds of EAHI.Y CUCUJIREBS AM) MELONS. 

Ltt the cvicumber and melon hotbeds, which were mode a 
month or two ago, be carefully exaniincd, and see if they ore of 
a proper degree of beat. 

This should be particularly attended to at this season, for 

* In plne.i>taTM wWra viim ure tnUoMl In roan without, nnil conducted op andni 
Umnirtarf, tiwf nnll now lie wHi oilvitneed In ymirnr ehoote, which ihould he cure- 
fully Iruined in rejguhu' order, aod prunedne directed In the vioery. 
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these plmits will not yield fine fruit, nor a plentiful crop, if the 
beds are destitute of a proper heat. 

Therefore, when you perceive the heat of the beds to be 
much failed, let it be renewed as soon as possible. This must 
be done by adding a lining of hot dung to the sides of the beds, 
in the manner as directed in the three former months. 

This will greatly, enliven the heat of the bed.s, by which 
means the plants will be preserved in a growing state, and the 
fruit will set freely, and they will also swell kindly, and will 
grow to a handsome size. 

Air should be admitted to the plants every day. This is done 
by raising the upper ends of the lights of the frame with props, 
observing to raise them more or le.s.s, in proportion to the heat 
in the beds, and according as the weather will permit; raise the 
gla.sse$ from one to two or three inchc.s high : but in cloudy 
days, when tliere is a .sharp air, or high winds stirring, rai.se the 
lights but little at such a time, or sometimes not at all, if very 
cold. 

For the purpose of raising the lights to admit the air. Ac., 
you should be provided witli wooden props, one for each light, 
which should be made wedge-fonned, making one end six or 
eight inches thick, sloped off to nothing at the other; and with 
' those you can readily raise the light.s to what height you sliail 
judge proper, according to the warmth of the bed, or tempera¬ 
ture of the weatlier. 

Let mats be thrown over the glasses every evening, about 
sunsetting, and take them off again in tbe moniing, about an 
hour or so after it rise.s, or as soon as tbe sun shines fully on the 
glasses, when sun-shining weatlier. 

Water the plants occasion.illy: the cucumbers will require it 
often, that is, provided there be a good heat in the hotbed, and 
the weather mild and sunny, when a moderate watering, once 
every four or five days, or a week, will be requisite; but let this 
article be applied in moderate quantities. 

Melons should also be watered moderately at times, for they 
will require it occasionally : but when these plants are alxiut 
setting their fruit, they should be watereil very sparingly at that 
time, as much humidity would retard its setting, and prevent its 
swelling freely. 

Let decayed and damaged leaves be taken off as Soon as they 
appear on the plants, either 'cucumbers or melons s also let ail 
decayed male flowers be taken away; sparing always a sufficiency 
of tlie fresh blossoms for tbe office of impregnation, as below. 
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In hot days, when the sun is fierce, so as to occasion the 
leaves of tlic melons or cucumbers to flag, it will be proper to 
shade them for two or three hours, during the greatest heat, 
with a thin mat, or with a little loose hay strewed thinly over 
the gla,s.scs. 

Impregnate, or set the young fruit of cucumbers with the 
farina of the male blossom. — The flower of cucumbers and 
melons are male and female, separate, on the same plant, and 
females produce the fruit; the males are often erroneously called 
false blossoms ; and many person.s, in consequence of that no¬ 
tion, pull them off; but they are so far from being false bloom, 
that they are by nature designed to impregnate the female 
flowers, to render them fruitful; for the anthera; in the centre 
of the male blossom being furnished with a fine powder, which 
l)eing dispersed on the stigma in the centre of the female, the 
fecundation is eftccted, and the fruit, in a day or two after, will 
begin to swell, and which, in cucumbers, will generally, in about 
a fortnight, or within a few days under or over, according to the 
state of growth of the plants, be arrived to a proper size for 
cutting, or gathering fur the table, in young green fruit; so that 
without the as.sistauce of the male blossom, the females, having 
the embryo fruit at their base, wither and decay, and the infant 
fruit turns yellow and drops off. 

Therefore it is of importance to preserve a sufficiency of the 
mule flowers, for the purpose of impregnating the females ; and 
in the early culture of cucumbers, &c., it is eligible to carry 
some of the m.ales to the female flowers, observing, for this 
purpose, to detach some now expanded male blossoms with the 
stalk to each, and holding the stalk between the finger and 
thumb, and pulling off the petal or flower leaf surrounding the 
male organ; then with the remaining anthera:, or central part, 
touch the stigma in the centre of the female, twirling it about, 
so as some of the farina or male powder of the anthene may ad¬ 
here thereto ; a little of which being sufficient to effect the im- 
jtregnation. 

The operation is e.sscntially necessary to be performed by 
hand to early plants at this season, that are shut up in frames, 
before the lights or glasses can be admitted sufficiently open to 
give free access to a large current of air ; or flying insects, such 
as bees, &c., all of which assist in conveying the farina of the 
male bloom to the females, as is evident in plants exposed to 
the open air. 

'ITie above operation of fecundating, or, as the gardeners 
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term It, setting tlic fruit, should be performed the same day the 
flowers open, and are fully expanded: wliich is the most essen¬ 
tial period of their generative effect. 

The female or fruit-bearing flowers are readily distinguished 
at sight from the male; the fonncr having always the germen 
or embryo fruit placed immediately under the base of the flower; 
or, in other words, the embryo fruit issues forth with the flower 
bud on its top, visible from its first eruption from the stem of 
the plant; but the male blossom is placed immediately on the 
top of its foot-stalk without any appearance of germen, or fruit 
under its base. 

The same operation of impregnating or setting the fruit, as 
above, may also he practised on imdons ; which will have the 
same effect as in cucumbers; but as melons arc only eatable 
when ripe, it will be five or six weeks before they attain full 
size, and mature ripeness. 

MAKING HOTBEDS TO TLANT OVT CUCCMnEUS AND MEI.ONS, 
fNUEU IJEI.I, OK HAND-GLASSES. 

Make hotbed ridge.s, about the middle or latter end of this 
itionth, for the cucumber or melon plants raised last mouth, in 
order to be planted under hand or Ixdl-glasses. 

These hotbed.s, for hand or bell-gla.<ses. should at this time 
be made the greatest p.art above ground, not digging deep 
trenches, as is often practised, wherein to make them ; for by 
that practice, you cannot readily line the beds (juite down to 
the bottom when the heat declines. The making them in 
trenches in May, when either but very moderate linings, or 
sometimes not any at all, will be required, is not improper; but 
at this season do not make trenches deeper than about six 
inches. 

Each bed or ridge should not be less than two feet and a 
half thick of dung, but if made a yard high will be more eligible, 
by .supporting a more durable heat, and should be three or four 
feet wide. 

Hut where there is plenty of dung, it will be best to make 
them four feet wide ; and if there are moie than one range to 
be made, may extend them parallel near one another, allowing 
a space of at least three or four feet between.—See Mny. 

The beds being made as above directed, then may either 
earth them directly, or in two. three, or four da'ys after, when 
the dung will be settled, and the heat arises to the top of the 
bed, laying the earth eight inches thick on every part. 
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Wlien this is done, mark out the holes or places for the 
plants at three feet and a half asunder: then set on the bell or 
hand-glasses, one over each hole, and keep them close down 
till the dung has thoroughly warmed the earth; then, funning 
that under each glass a little hollow, proceed to put in the 
plants. 

Let two melon plants be set for each glass, but you m.ay 
plant three cucumber plants under each: observing, if possible, 
to remove and plant them with a ball of earth about their roots, 
so as they may not feel much check in their growth by removal. 

As soon as they are planted, let them be moderately watered, 
to settle the eartli about their roots, and directly set on the 
glasses; and if sunny weather, and the sun powerful, shade 
them a little with a mat over each glass; and the waterings 
should be afterwards occasionally repeated once or twice a 
week, according to tlie degree of warmth in the bed, and tem¬ 
perature of tlie weather ; but let moderation be always observed 
in performing this work, especially when newly planted. 

Continue to shade the plants occ.asionally from the sun, when 
it is powerful, till they have taken good root in the new earth ; 
but when the plants are able to bear the sun without flagging, 
let them enjoy it freely. 

Let the glasses be covered every night with mats: this 
should be constantly practised till the end of May or beginning 
or middle of June. 

(Jive air to the plants moderately, every wann sunny day, by 
raising one side of the glasses with a prop about an inch, or a 
little more or less occasionally, shutting close towards evening 
and all night. 

SOWING (XCl’MBKU AND MEI.OX SEEDS. 

Sow the seeds of cucumbers and melons the beginning of this 
month, to raise some plants to ridge out, under hand or bell- 
•;'la.sses, in May.—See the directions of last and following 
month. 

I.ETTUfE.S. 

Transplant Cos and Cilicia lettuce, or any other sorts that 
require it; where they stand close, both those of the winter 
standing, and such as were sown in Febniarj', or early in the 
last month. 

Choose a spot of good ground for these plants, and if mode¬ 
rately dunged, it will prove beneficial to their growth: dig the 
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ground evenly one spade deep, and rake the surface smooth, 
then plant the lettuces about ten or twelve inches distant each 
way} water them immediately, and repeat it occasionally in 
dry weather, till they have taken good root. 

Sow Cos and cabbage lettuce; also the seeds of the large 
admirable cabbage lettuce, which is singularly fine; likewise 
the Cilicia and imperial, or any other sorts of lettuces, may be 
sown any time this month. 

Dig a spot of rich ground for them in an open situation; sow 
the seed equally, and not too thick, and rake them in lightly. 

Repeat the sowings once a fortnight or three weeks, that 
there may be a regular succession. 

SMALL SALADtSG. 

Sow small salading, generally about every week or fortnight; 
the sorts are cresses, mustard, rape, and radish. 

Dig a bed, (fcc., of light mellow earth for these seeds, and 
rake the surface fine. Draw some flat shallow drills ; sow the 
seeds 'therein, each kind separate, and cover them lightly with 
earth. 

Water them moderately if the weather should be dry, which 
will greatly promote their growth. 

If those ill the open ground are attacked with hoary morning 
frosts, and if a sunny day, water it off before the sun comes 
strong on the plants, as in the last month. 

RADISHES. 

Thin the general crops of radishes where they have arisen 
too thick, leaving the plants about two or three inches asunder, 
and clear them from weeds. 

Radish seed, both of the short-topped and salmon-coloured 
sorts, should be sown at three different times this month; by 
which means a constant supply of young radishes may be ob¬ 
tained, allowing about twelve or fourteen days between each 
time of sowing j choosing at this time an open situation for 
, this seed: sow it evenly on the surface, and rake it well in, 
and the plants will come up in a few days at this season, and 
be of a proper sise for drawing in three or four weeks. 

The crops of early radishes, in general, should be often 
watered in dry weather; this will promote their swelling 
freely. 
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TUUNIP-UOOTED RADISHES. 

Where the tumip-rooted or small round radishes are required, 
some seed may still be sown any time this tnonth, both of white 
and red sorts; but most of the white. 

They should be .sown iu an open compartment of light 
ground ; and when the leaves of the plants are about an inch 
broad, they should be thinned about two, three, or four incher 
distance. 

But as to the large Spanish tumip-rooted radishes, both black 
and white sorts, the principal season for sowing them is in June 
and July ; and those from that sowing will be fit to draw in 
August, September, and October, when they will eat very mild; 
but of these, the bljick is most generally known, and best for 
principal culture.—See July. 

Hoe and thin the turnip-radishes sown last month to three or 
four inches distance. 


SPINACH AND BEETS. 

Sow spinach for a succe.ssiunal crop in May and June : it will 
yet succeed, and may be sown any time this month. 

Where a constant supply of this plant is required, you should 
sow some seed once a fortnight, as the spring sowings soon run 
up for seed; observing the round-leaved spinach is still the pro- 
l)er sort to sow now, which may be sown either broad-cast and 
raked in, or in shallow drills. 

Hoc the spinach which was sown in the former month, espe¬ 
cially that of the broad-cast sowings, and thin the plants out to 
three, four, or five inches distance. 

Beets, if omitted sowing before, may still be sown, of the 
different sorts, iu the early part of this month.—See March, &c. 

OAULICK, SHAI.l.OTS, AND CHIVES. 

May still plant garlick, shallots, and chives, as directed'm the 
two last months. 


KIDNEY-BEANS, 

Plant kidney-beans, of the early kinds, the beginning or 
middle of this month. 

Choose a compartment of lighti.sh dry ground for them, 
where it is defended from cold winds, and open to the sun; 
draw drills an inch deep, and two feet or thirty inches asunder : 
drop the beans in the drills two inches apart, and draw the earth 
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equally over them ; do not cover them more than an inch deep ; 
for, if covered too deep at tins early time, they are very liable, 
many of them, to rot, especially if much rain falls; and the 
plants would rise thin and straggling ; and for the same reason 
should, at this time, plant them principally in settled dry wea- 
tlier. 

About the middle or twentieth to the latter part of this month, 
may plant kidney-beans for a (irst main crop ; the proper sorts 
are the speckled dwarfs, dun coloured, Battersea, and Canter¬ 
bury dwarfs; allotting them a free situation and lightish good 
ground ; and planted in drills an inch deep and drills two feet 
and half asunder. 


.ASP.VK.VCCS. 

Fork asparagus beds which are not yet done. Let this work 
be finished the first week in this month, for the buds or young 
shoots will now be forming below in great forwardness.—See 
March. 

Ralte the beds smooth immediately after they are forked. 

Asparagus may yet be planted where required, for the plants 
will now take root very freely ; but let this work be finished 
by the middle of’the month, for these plants will not succeed 
well if planted later. 

Let the same method be observed in planting them as men¬ 
tioned in the former months. 

Sow asparagus seed, if omitted last month, to raise plants for 
new plantations, where required, or for forcing.—See Asparagus 
last month. 


DRESSING AND PLANTING ARTICHOKES. 

Where artichokes were not dressed and slipped last month, 
it should now be done, for they will now have made their spring 
.shoots, which will be shot up a little height through the ground 

Let the same method be observed in dressing them, as di¬ 
rected in March. 

Plant artichokes where wanted ; they will yet succeed and 
hare fniit the following autumn, provided you plant them soon 
in the month.—See March. 

Choose a piece of good ground for these plants, in an open 
situation, and lay some good ratten dung thereon, and dig it in 
a proper depth. Let young plants be procured and prepared 
as in last month, and set in rows, four feet and half asunder, 
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and not less than two feet, nor more than a yard distance from 
each other in the rows, giving a good watering. 

PLANTING AND SOWING CABBAGES. 

• 

Plant out for full crops. Clear from weeds, and earth up 
the crops formerly planted. This will greatly promote their 
growth. Of those sown for succession crops in February and 
March, the largest may be pricked out into nursery beds, to 
get strength for final transplantation. Water them immediate¬ 
ly, and occasionally repeat this in dry weather. The plants 
left in the seedbeds, having been cleaned of weeds, should have 
a plentiful watering to settle the earth about their roots. For 
successional crops, a few of the same kinds mentioned for last 
month, should be sown about the beginning and end of this 
month. 


SAVOY.S. 

Transplant for full crops, according to the directions for 
cabbages in the preceding article. Likewise sow at the be¬ 
ginning and end of the month fur full autumn and winter crops. 

BHUS-SELS SPROUTS 

May be sown at the beginning and end of the month, for full 
crops. 


BORE-COLE. 

Sow curled bore-cole, sometimes called brown cole and green 
cole, for there are two principal sorts, one green and the other 
of a dark red or brown colour, are a sort of loose cabbage or 
open colewort kind, as they never close, or turn in their leaves 
to form any close head, and are excellent for winter and spring. 

These greens are greatly esteemed for their being so very 
hardy as almost to resist the severest cold ; and they boil very 
green and tender, and eat extremely sweet, both in their large 
top-heads, and the sprouts which arise from the sides of the 
stalks, which naturally run up tall, and furnish, besides the top- 
head, numerous side sprouts, their whole length, next spring. 

The seed may be sown any time this month ; the earlier it 
is sown now, the more time the plants will have to grow strong 
and tall, both to produce large heads, and great abundance of 
side sprouts; but for a more particular account, see the work 
of May. 
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CAUI.IVLOWERS 

The early cauliflower plants under hand-glasses should have 
earth drawn up to their stems. This will be of great service iii 
prompting a strong forward growth. 

The hand or bell-glasses may still be continued over these 
plants on nights, and cold wet weather : but in warm days, and 
when there are warm rauis, let them be at such times exposed 
to the free air; but when the plants are considerably advanced 
m growth, the glasses should be raised proportionably high on 
props ; first drawing a border of earth, two or three inches high, 
or more, round each plant ; then place the props upon that, 
and set the glasses on the props ; but toward the end of this 
month, or beginning of next, if the plants are grown consider¬ 
ably large, the glasses should be taken entirely away. 

Where any of the winter standing cauliflower plants in frames, 
borders, &c., were not finished planting out last month, let it 
now be done as there directed. 

Young cauliflower plants raised from seed sown last month. 
shouW now be pricked out into nursery beds, or some in a hot¬ 
bed, to forward them for final transplanting.—See Mar.ch. 

The cauliflower plants which were raised from seed early 
this spring, should be planted out for good, some of the strong¬ 
est about the latter end of this month, and the rest in May and 
June. 

Make choice of a piece of good ground for them in a free 
situation; some good rotten dung should be spread over the 
piece, and dug in. Put in the plants about two feet or thirty 
inches distant from each other every way. 

Water them immediately after they are planted ; and in dry 
weather repeat the waterings frequently till the plants have 
taken good root: they will produce some middling heads in 
July, &c. 


BUOCtOI.I. 

Sow broccoli the beginning or middle, and towards the lat¬ 
ter end of this month, to come in for autumn, winter, and early 
spring supply j choose some early purple, to come in for au¬ 
tumn, and late purple to stand the winter, and a proportional 
supply of the white or cauliflower broccoli; sow them in an 
open space of light rich ground, each sort separate, and rako 
them in evenly; the plants w ill soon come up, and be fit to 
plant out in June. 
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If any early plants were raised in the former months for au. 
tumn use and beginning of winter, let some of them be now 
pricked out into nursery beds, to get strength for planting out 
finally early in June, &c.—See that article in the work of the 
last and following months. 

Now, early in this month, mark for seed some of the best 
spring-heading broccoli, if not done in March, and permitted to 
remain for seeding ; ripening in August. 

ONIONS ANO LEEKS. 

Onions and leeks may be yet sown in the beginning of the 
month, for they will not succeed well if sown later, but espe¬ 
cially the onions, which will not bulb elfectually : or may now 
sow onions on a light, poorish .soil, to produce small bulbs for 
pickling. 

For the method of preparing the ground and sowing these 
seeds, see Onions and Leeks in February. 

CELERY. 

The young celery plants, which were sown in February or 
March for an early crop, will be fit to prick out now, some in 
the beginning, and others toward the middle or latter end of this 
month, into a nursery bed of rich light earth, or in a hotbed, to 
bring tliem forwarder. 

Prepare a spot of»rich ground, form it into three or four feet 
wide beds, and Like the surface smooth ; then thin out a quan¬ 
tity of the best plants from the seedbed, and plant them into 
the above, at about three inches distance; or may also prick 
some of the earliest into a moderate hotbed, to forward them : 
then give a moderate watering, and repeat it at times till the 
plants have taken fresh root. 

The phants should remain in the.se beds a month or six weeks, 
to get strength before they are planted out finally into the 
trenches. 

As these early sown plants, after they become fit for use, 
will not continue long before they will run up for seed, there 
should not be any larger quantity of them raised or planted out. 

Sow some celery seed in the first or second week of this 
month, to rai.se some plants fur a general crop, and to succeed 
those which were sown in March. 

Dig for this purpose a bed of rich light earth, and make the 
surface even ; sow the seed thereon moderately thick, and rake 
it in lightly: and in dry weather give frequent moderate watar- 
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ings, both before and after the plants come up, which being very 
essential, should not be omitted. 

SOWING CARDOONS. 

Where cardoons are required and if the sowing of them was 
omitted last month, it may be done the beginning of this: ob¬ 
serving the same method os directed in March. 

And for their further culture, see the work of May, June, 
and July. 


CARROTS AND PARSNEPS. 

Carrots may yet be sown for a full crop ; but in order to have 
tolerable sized roots in some reasonable time in summer, let the 
seed be sown the beginning of the month. 

Where, however, a supply of young carrots is required, it 
is proper to perform two different sowings this month ; the first 
sowing should be in the beginning, and the second towards the 
latter end of the month. 

Parsne'ps may also still be sown in the beginning or middle 
of this month; but if sown later, the crop will not succeed 
well, at least not to have large swelling routs in full growth. 

For the method of sowing botli carrots and parsneps see the 
work of March. 


SOWING NASTURTIUMS. 

SoW nasturtium seed: draw a drill or drills, about an inch 
deep, and a yard a.sunder, or a single drill under any fence, &c., 
on which to train the plants in their running growth ; sow the 
seed moderately thin, and cover it in regularly with the earth. 
—See March. 


SOWING POT.IIERBS, &c. 

Thvmk and sweet maijorum should now be sown, if not done 
last month : also savory and hyssop. 

Choose a spot of light rich earth for these seeds, and having 
dug the ground evenly, and divided it into compartments, sow 
the seeds on the surface, each sort separate, and rake them in 
lightly; or may be sown in small drills, as observed in March. 

Parsley, chervil, and coriander, may yet be sown ; draw shal¬ 
low drills for these seeds: sow them in the drills, each sort 
separate, moderately thick, and cover them with earth about a 
quarter to half an inch deep. 

Sow borage and bugloss where wanted; also clary, angelica, 
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lovage, scurvy-grass, carraway, and carduus; burnet, sorrel, 
and marigolds, fennel and dill, may likewise be sown now, the 
beginning, middle, or any time this month, each sort separately, 
in any beds or borders of common earth, either sown on the 
surface, and raked in evenly, or in shallow drills, six inches to a 
foot asunder. 


PLANTING POT AND SWEET HERBS. 

Plant rooted slips of balm, penny-royal, and chamomile, &c., 
in the herbary, or places where they are to remain, six to eight 
or nine inches distance. 

Mint succeeds very well, planted any time this month ; the 
method of planting it now is both by slipping the young plants, 
and by cuttings of the stalks. 

By young plants.—Proceed to some old mint beds, and slip 
off a proper quantity of the strongest young shoots that are 
about from three or four to five or six inches high, drawing tliein 
up carefully with a little root to etich slip, then plant them in 
rows, allowing six inches between each row ; and let them be 
set about four inches apart in the lines. Water them as soon 
as they are planted, and repeat it frequently in dry weather, tilt 
the plants are well rooted : and they will soon advance in quick 
growth, for plentiful use all the summer, and to gather for dry¬ 
ing, &c. 

By cuttings.—When the spring shoots in the old beds, &c., 
have advanced from about six to ten or fifteen inches high, cut 
off a quantity, and divide them into lengths of about half a 
foot ; plant them in rows as above directed, and give a good 
watering : they will readily grow and multiply exceedingly. 

Root-slips of tansey and tarragon may yet be planted j like¬ 
wise pot marjorum, burnet, chives, and sorrel. 

They should be planted where they are to remain; allowing 
eight or nine inches distance between plant and plant. 

Plant top slips of .sage ; they will grow freely. 

Let the slips be now of the young shoots of last summer, 
those of the same year not being fit till next month or June ; 
slipping off a quantity of about five, six, or seven inches in length, 
and plant them in a shady border, at four or five inches distance, 
inserting them into the earth almost to their tops; water them 
frequently in dry weather. They will make good plants by 
August or September ; and may then be taken up. and planted 
in beds of good earth, at ten or twelve inches distance every 
way. 
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Thyme, hyssop, savory, and winter inarjoruin, grow freely 
from side slips or cuttings, planted any time this month ; or by 
slipping the roots and top together, or divided into rooted off¬ 
sets, planting and managing the whole in the same manner as 
above directed for the sage. 

This is also still a good season to plant and to propagate by 
slips, lavender, for its flowers to distill, &c., also rue, rosemitry, 
and lavender cotton, in smaller portions, for domestic occasions : 
all propagated by small branch slips or cuttings of the young 
wood ; and may also plant wormwood. 

Let the slips or cuttings be shoots of last summer, four or 
five to six or eight inches long. Plant them in a shady border, 
about six inches asunder, and each about half way in the ground. 
Let them be frequently watered. In September they may be 
taken up, and planted where they are to remain, allowing them 
a foot distance. 

Note .—Rooted full plants of all the above herbs and aroma¬ 
tics, may also be planted now for immediate occasions. 

CAPSICUMS, LOVE-APPUE.S, AND BASH,. 

Sow capsicum and love-apples for their fruit to pickle, and 
for soups, &c., also basil, if omitted last month, the beginning 
or middle of this, being still a proper'season for that work, sow¬ 
ing them in a hotbed, as directed in March. 

TURNIPS. 

Tcbnips may be sown any time this month for a full summer 
crop ; this seed is of a quick growth, and the plants will appear 
a few days after the seed is sown. 

Let this seed be sown in an open spot of ground, moderately 
thin and as equally as possible; tread it down regularly, and 
rake it in with a light and even hand.* 

Hoe and thin the early turnips which were sown the two 
former months, leaving the plants seven or eight inches distant 
from each other. 


SCOHZONEKA AND SAUSAFY. 

Sow scorzoncra and salsafy about the middle of this month, 
for the principal crop. These which are sown earlier than that 
time, are apt to run up for seed before the roots acquire their 

* We jfrpatly prefer the drill »y«tem for tumlpi: let the drill! be about aa lurb 
deep and a foot or fifteen inrhes apart. 
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duo size, especially the scorzonera, and are thereby rendered 
useless. 

Sow them separately, in open situations, and rake them in, 
or sow in drills, twelve or fourteen inches asunder. 

They will require thinning in May or June to five or six 
inches distance, and the roots will attain perfection in autumn, 
and continue good all winter till spring following -, are by many 
much esteemed, both to boil and eat like young carrots, and in 
soups, &c., and the salsafy likewise for its young top shoots in 
spring. 


rURSLANU. 

Purslane may be .sown now, if warm dry weather, on a bed 
of light rich earth, in the common ground. Sow it cither in 
drills six inches asunder, or evenly on the surface, and rake it 
in lightly and regular. Water the bed often in dry weather, and 
shade it from the hot .sun till the plants are come up, and have 
gotten a little strength. 

But if cold or very wet weather, sow some either in a hot¬ 
bed, under shelter of glasses, or in a warm dry border, and de¬ 
fended from cold, &c. 

This plant being of a moist cold nature, is by many people 
much esteemed to use in summer salads. 


Plant more beans; this should be done at two or three dif¬ 
ferent times this month, allowing twelve or fourteen days be¬ 
tween each time of planting ; iti order thereby to have a plenti¬ 
ful regular supply of young beans in good perfection. 

The long podded beans are a proper kind to plant at this 
time. This bean is a remarkably great bearer; it is also a very 
fine eating bean, if gathered while young; and is a very profit¬ 
able bearer for the use of a family. They may be planted any 
time this month, allowing the distance of two feet and half, or 
a yard between the rows. 

The Windsor bean, Toker, and the Sandwich, or any of the 
large kinds of beans, may yet be planted. 

Let these be also planted in rows, a yard at least asunder. 

But in planting the above, or any other large kind of beans. If 
you allow the distance of three feet and a half between the rows, 
you might then have a row of savoys between, planted next 
month, or June ; and if four feet asunder, may plant two rows 

1 3 
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either of those or spring-sown cabbages, to come in for autumn 
and winter service. 

The white-blossom beans are great favourites with many 
people: they may also be planted any time this month. Let 
the rows be two feet and a half asunder. 

These beans are but small, but none excel them for eating 
whilst young; and they are plentiful bearers, for their stalks 
are generally loaded with pods, from the very bottom to the 
top. 

Any other sorts of beans required to increase the variety, 
may now be planted, such as the scarlet-flowered, &c. 

Draw earth to the stems of all sorts of beans which are come 
up; this should be done when the plants are from about three 
to four or five inches high, and it will greatly strengthen and 
forward their growth. 


teas. 

Sow peas to succeed those sown in March. Where a con¬ 
stant supply of peas is required, there should be some sown at 
least every fortnight or three weeks. 

The marrowfat and Spani.sh moratto, being of the large kinds, 
are both very fine eating peas and great bearers, and are very 
proper kinds to son- at this season ; likewise the rouncival is a 
fine large pea for a late crop ; but any other of the large kind 
of peas may be sown any time this month. 

The hot-spurs, or any of the smaller kinds of peas are also 
proper to be sown now, if required : also any of the dwarf sorts; 
for most sorts will succeed if sown any time in this month. 

Draw earth to such rows of peas which are come up and ad¬ 
vanced a little height. This will strengthen the plants, and 
forward them greatly in their growth. 

The earthing should always be performed for the first time 
when the plants are about three or four inches high. 

Set sticks to peas where you intend it, for them to climb 
upon. This shoilld he done when the plants are about five or 
• six inches high, observing to have stick-s of a proper height; 
that is, for the marrowfat and other large peas, they should be 
six or seven feet high; but those of four or five feet will do for 
the hot-spurs, and other small sorts of peas, placing two rows of 
sticks to each row of peas. 
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POTATOES. 

Potatoes may yet be successfully planted, if it was omitted 
in the last month ; but they should be planted the first or second 
week in this month, that they may attain good perfection for 
use forward in autumn, and full growth by October. 

For the method of planting these roots, see the work oL 
March. 


DESTROYING WEEDS. 

Weeds will now begin to appear plentifully, from seed, in 
every part of the garden. The utmost diligence should be used 
to destroy them while they are young, before they get the start 
of the crops; especially towards the middle and latter end of 
this month, when, if a forward season, they will be advancing 
in rapid growth. 

Pay particular regard, at that time, to your small crops ; as 
onions, carrots, parsneps, and the like; weeds grow much 
ipiicker than they do; and if they are not weeded in time, 
either by small hoeing or h.md weeding, the weeds will soon 
overtop the plants, and occasion much labour and trouble to 
clear them. 

Take the opportunity of dry weather, and hoe the ground 
between the rows of beans, peas, cabbages, and cauliflowers, 
and other crops that stand wide, to destroy the weeds. 

A large piece of ground may soon be gone over with a hoe, 
when the weeds are small; but when they are permitted to 
grow large, it reouires double labour to destroy them. 

SE.A-K.ALE. 

May yet sow seed of the sea-kale, as directed last month, if 
then omitted. 

Or, where required, may also transplant year-old plants, now 
advancing in shoots, either from seed beds or former pricked 
out beds, or transplanted rows, &c., and planted for a crop 
where wanted, in beds finally to remain.—See March. 

GOURDS AND PUMPKINS. 

Now you may sow the seeds of vegetable marrow gourds and 
pumpkins.—See the List of Plants. 

The fruit of these plants being sometimes used, both when 
quite young, and in their more advanced and mature growth, 
for culinary purposes, a few may be raised for these occasions. 
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With respect to sowing the seeds of any of the above sorts, 
it is to be observed, that, in order to bring the plants forward, 
to produce fruit as soon as possible, and to ripen early in 
autumn, they must be sown in a hotbed, either under a frame 
and, lights, or in a smaller hotbed for one or more hand or hell 
glasses, &c., earthing the bed five or six inches thick ; and, in 
^ither of which, sow the seed about half an inch to near an inch 
deep, and directly put on the glasses, observing also, to throw 
a mat, &c., over the bed on nights. When the plants appear, 
give plenty of air every day, by raising the glasses; for they 
must be brought by degrees to bear the open air fully, to harden 
and prepare them for transplanting in May. 

But these seeds should not be sown until about the middle 
or third week in the month; and they will be ready to transplant 
by the third or fourth week in May, which is as soon as they 
can generally thrive in the fuli open air. 

But if required to have any of the curious sorts of these 
plants to produce ripe fruit as early as po.ssihle, sow tlie seed 
as above, about the middle of the month, either in the places 
where they are to remain, upon holes of liot dung, covering 
them with hand-glasses until the end of May, or may be raised 
in a hotbed, as before directed, and planted out under hand¬ 
glasses ; or for want of such, plant them close under a warm 
fence in May. 

But for the method of their further culture and proper places 
to plant them in finally, see the work of May. 

However, as to the common pumpkin, it being rather too 
rampant to rai.se as above, and is more advisable to sow it in 
May, in the place where the plants are to remain: as may 
likewise any of the gourd kinds.—See May. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

PI.A.VTING FRUIT TREKS. 

Fruit trees may yet be planted where required. The sorts 
which will now succeed are appie.s, pears, plums, and cherries. 
Blit rather than lose a season, you may also venture to plant 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines, or any other sorts of fruit 
trees; for most sorts will yet take root tolerably well, though 
probably they will not shoot so freely, nor be able to resist the 
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drought in the summer so well as those which were planted a 
month or two sooner. Observing, however, that where late 
planting is from some cause unavoidable, and having a previous 
knowledge thereof, it would in that case be highly proper to 
take up the trees some time before, to check their shooting, 
and lay tliem by the roots in a trench of earth, till they can be 
planted. 

Where, however, it is intended to plant any of the above 
kind of fruit trees now, let them be planted the first or second 
week in the month, if possible, for they will not take root so 
well, nor grow prosperously, if planted later. 

When they are platited, let every tree have a large water¬ 
ing ; it will cause tlie earth to settle in close among their roots, 
and prepare tliem for striking forth fresh fibres. Let the water¬ 
ings be repented in dry weather, about once a week or fortnight. 

New planted trees in general, but particularly such as are 
planted late in the spring, should be fretpicntly watered in dry 
weather; but once in a week or ten days, or thereabouts, will 
be often enough. In doing this, give a sufficient watering to 
reach the roots effectually; and let their heads be sometimes 
watered a.s well as their roots. 

To preserve the earth moist about the roots of new-planted 
trees, let some mulch be spread on the surface of the ground, 
round their .stems : this will keep out the effects of sun and 
wind, and the earth will retain a due moisture, with the assist¬ 
ance of a moderate watering now and then. 

UKSTHOYINi; INSKCl'S ON FRUIT TREES. 

Insects often do much damage to fruit trees, if not prevented. 
This is the time they begin to breed on the buds, leaves, and 
new advancing shoots of young trees, and also frequently on 
those of older growth. Proper means should be used to destroy 
them in time, before tliey sprcaii over the general branches. 

' Wall trees in particular, more especially peaches and necta¬ 
rines, HiC., being the most liable to their depredations, should 
be frequently looked over. 

Where you perceive any of the leaves of these trees to have 
a crumply, deformed appearance, clammy, &c., it is a certain 
sign of insects. Let the worst of these leaves be taken off as 
soon as they appear; and if the ends of any of the young shoots 
are also attacked, prune away such infected parts: and if fur¬ 
nished witbtA gniffen watering engine, it would be greatly ser¬ 
viceable th«rewith to dash the branches with water in.dry we»- 
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ther; which, and the other above precaution.s, if proceeded lo 
in time, will do a great deal in preventing the mischief from 
spreading considerably. 

Or where wall tree.s are much infested, first pull off all the 
curled or crumpled leaves; then get some tobacco-dust, and 
scatter some of it over all the branches, but most on those 
places where the insects are troublesome. This should be 
strewed over the trees on a morning, and let it remain. It 
will greatly diminish the vermin, and not injure the leaves or 
fruit. 

But fruit trees are also sometimes attacked by insects of the 
caterpillar tribe, contained numerously in a minute embryo state 
in small webs, deposited on the branches, ike., animated by the 
heat of the weather, soon overrun and devour the young leaves, 
whereby neither the trees nor fruit prosper in growth ; which 
should therefore be attended to occasionally, especially in young 
trees, picking off the webs, &c., before they animate considera¬ 
bly ; and if accoramodated with a watering engine, above sug¬ 
gested, might play the water strongly upon the trees ; so a.s, in 
the whole, to diminish the increase and spreading depredations 
of the vermin as much as possible. 

FINISHING AI-L Plll NING. 

All winter pruning that still remains to be done should now 
be wholly completed, in all kinds of wall and espalier trees, and 
others, as soon as possible, especially in the furward-blos.soining 
wall trees, &c., as apricots, peaches, nectarines, which will be 
considerably advanced in blossom buds, and probably some in 
full bloom, and therefore should be forwarded in the pruning 
with particular care, finishing the whole early in this month. 

Likewise in cherries, plums, pears, and apples, that still re¬ 
main uiipruned, lose no time now in forwarding that work, 
first the cherries and plums, then the pears and apples. 

And any vines and figs not pruned, give particular attention 
to have these finished as soon as possible, in the beginning or 
middle of this month at farthest. 

PROPAGATING VINES. 

May still plant cuttings of vines to raise a supply of new 
plants; and for the method, see the work of March. 

Vines are also propagated by layers; and it is not yet too 
late to lay them; observing that the one or two years’ shoots 
«re the proper parts to lay, laying them three or four inches 
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deep in the earth, together sometimes, where convenient, with 
that part of the branch the shoots proceed from, leaving about 
three buds of the young shoots out of the ground. 

They will be well rooted by Michaelmas; then they may be 
separated from the old plants, and planted either iir a nursery 
bed for a year or two, or where they are finally to remain. 

BEGINNING THE SU.MMEIl DRESSING OF VINES. 

Vines against the walls should be.looked over about the 
latter enJtof this month; they will, by that time, if a forward 
season, be advancing in numerous spring shoots, and the useless 
ones should be displaced. 

In looking over the vines, observe, at this time, to displace 
only such shouts as appear to be absolutely useless; there 
generally arises many small shoots from the old branches ; but 
as these, from the old wood, seldom produce grapes the same 
year, therefore let most of them be rubbed off close, except in 
such places where a supply of new wood is, or will apparently 
be wanted, which should be well attended to, and leave for the 
jire-sent all the shoots which arise from the last jitar’s wood, or 
the same year'.s bearers : but where two shoots arise from one 
eye, take the worst away, the remaining one will grow stronger, 
and its fruit be superior in proportion. 

Let it bo observed, that this dressing or displacing of useless 
.shoots is, at this early time, to be performed chiefly with the 
finger and thumb, rubbing the shoots off close. 

The useless shoots being cleared away, the useful ones, when 
of due length, should be trained close to the wall, in a regular 
manner, so that each may equally enjoy the advantage of the 
sun and mr, to promote its growth, together wit|i that of the 
fruit. 

By the above early regulating the grape vines, the buncRes 
of grapes will advance freely in their proper growth, larger, 
more regular, and ripen sooner in greater perfection, than when 
the vines are suffered to run into confusion; besides, the work 
can be performed considerably sooner, and with much greater 
requisite correctness, regularity, and essential effect, boffi to 
the vines, and prosperity of the fruit. 

The vines in the vineyard should now have stakes placed to 
them. If it was not done before, let this be done the beginning 
of the month. 

Fix the stakes firmly in the ground; then let the vines be 
tied to them neatly, and at regular distances. 
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The ground between the rows of vineyard vines should be 
kept perfectly free from weeds ; for keeping the surface of the 
ground quite clean between the vines in this order of culture, 
proves of particular advantage in promoting a forward or free 
growth in the advancing young fruit. 

Therefore, when weeds make their appearance, let the hoe 
be applied to them in a dry day, and destroy them before they 
arrive at any considerable growth. 

For protecting the blossoms of wall trees, see the foot notes 
on this subject in March. * 

RUBBI.VG OFF THE USEI.ES.S Bl.DS OF WALL TREES. 

Begin to look over apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, about 
the latter end of this month, and rub off the new advancing ill- 
placed fore-right shoot buds, and other irregular growths, and 
such young shoots as are evidently useless or unnecessary. 

That is to say, all shoots which are produced directly fore¬ 
right, on the front of the branches, should be rubbed off close. 
And, likewise, all such shoots as arise in parts of the tree w here 
they are eviikntly not wanted, and such as are situated in 
places Where they cannot be regularly trained to the wall, 
should also at this time be di.splaced, or others thinned, where 
greatly superabundant. 

But let it be observed that all regular placed side shoots and 
.leaders, and such others which are anywise properly situated 
for laying in, must be left; and should, when of a due length, 
in the two succeeding months, be trained to the wall, close and 
in a regular manner. 

For more particulars respecting the summer dressing of these 
trees, see Majf and Jurte. 

THINNING WALL FRUIT. 

Thin apricots, where they are produced too thick on the 
trees, especially where they are in clu.sters, and the young fruit 
a little advanced in growth, nearly as big a,s the largest peas, or 
the end of a littld finger, which they sometimes are, in forward 
springs, by the latter end of this month, which will be time 
enough to begin that work. • 

Observe, in thinning them, to leave the most promising and 
best shaped fruit; but do not leave the fruit so close together 
as, in their advancing growth, to thrust one another off tlie 
branches. 

Begin at one side of the tree, and look over the branches 
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regularly one by one ; and single out in each branch the fruit 
which you would leave at proper distances, and let all the rest 
on that branch be cleared away; then go to the next, and so 
proceed from branch to branch, in a regular manner.—See next 
month. 

The young green fruit thinned off as above may generally 
be saved for tarts, for which they are excellent; and will now 
be highly acceptable for that occa.sion, 

GRAFTING. 

(iiiAFTiNO may yet be performed, if required. 

The sorts which will yet succeed are,some of the late kinds 
of apples, pears, and plums ; but they must be grafted the be¬ 
ginning of the month ; for they will not succeed well if done 
later than that time. 

OF THE NF.W-OKAFTED TIIEK.S. 

Nkw-gk.aftfd trees should now be often looked over, to see 
if the clay keeps close about the grafts, it being^pt to crack, 
and sometimes fall off. Where you find it any way defective, 
so n.s to admit the air and wet to the graft, let the old clay be 
taken off, and add some new in its stead. 

All those shoots which rise from the stock below the graft 
must be taken off constantly, as they are produced ; these, if 
permitted to remain, would rob the graft of nourishment, and 
prevent it shooting freely. 

MiW-ltUnDRD TREES. 

Look also over new-budded trees; that is to say, those that 
wew! budded last summer ; they will now begin to advance in 
their first .shoots, proceeding immediately from the inoculated 
bud, which, having remained dormant from its insertion in the 
stock last summer till this season, will now' push forth each one 
strong shoot, to form the beginning of the future new tree of 
the desired sort. Kxamine, therefore, the young shoots, and 
look with a careful eye for insects, which sometimes attack 
them, if very dry weather. If the leaves curl up, insects are the 
cause of it; and, if not prevented, will spoij the shoots in their 
first growth. Let the curling leaves be carefully picked off; it 
will prevent the mischief spreading farther. 

Suffer no shoots to remam that come from the stock. Let 
them be taken off as often as they shoot out, leaving nothing 
that may draw nourishment from the bud-shoots of inoculation. 
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STRAWBERRY BEDS. 

Strawberry beds should now be kept perfectly free from 
■weeds. ■ The runners produced from the plants should be con¬ 
stantly cleared away as they advance. But where new planta¬ 
tions are wanted, let some of the tirst produced runners remain 
till June to form young plants, then to be tran.splanted, us 
directed in that month. 

Water the beds of fruiting plants frequently, in dry weather, 
towards the latter end of the month, when they begin to ad¬ 
vance for bloom; for, if they are not supplied with that article, 
in a dry time, the fruit will be smaller, and of less abundant 
production. 


EARLY FRUITS IN FORCING. 

Let the same care be taken of the early fruits of all kinds 
now In forcing, as directed last month and February. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

TENDER ANNUAL FLOWER PLANTS. 

Make a new hotbed, wherein either to sow seed, or trans¬ 
plant young plants of the best kinds of the early raised tender 
annuals, which were sown in February, or beginning or any 
time in March. 

Such as cockscombs, double balsams, and globe-amaranthus, 
egg-plant, double stramonium sensitive plant, and diamond 
ficoides, or ice-plant, and marvel of Peru, &c. 

Where these curious plants are required in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, they must, at this time, be brought for¬ 
ward, by the assistance of a regular and due degree of hotbed 
heat under frames and glasses; and where that is properly at¬ 
tended to, the plants will be large and beautiful by the middle 
or latter end of June, or the beginning of July. 

Therefore, such of those tender annuals as were raised by 
•owing at the end of February, or any time last month, should 
now have another hotbed, in which to prick or plant them to 
forward their growth as above ; and as directions are given in 
March, that such of these tender plants as were raised early be 
pricked out from the seedbed, in a new hotbed, three or four 
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inches asunder, and which distance being sufficient room for 
tliem to grow for about three weeks or a month, when they will 
be so far advanced in their growth as to interfere with each 
other; they must then be allowed a greater distance, either by 
transplanting the whole, or by thinning and removing some of 
them into another fresh hotbed, which may be made any time 
in this month, as you shall see occasion, in regard to the growth 
of the plants. 

Make the hotbed for the above purpose of the best hot dung, 
such as has been first very well prepared; and let the bed be 
made two feet and a half high, and set a frame and glasses 
thereon, raising tlie lights behind to pass off the rank steam. 

When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay in the earth ; 
this must be light and rich, not sifted, but very well broken 
with the spade and hands, and must be laid six or seven inches 
thick on every part within the frame: and when the earth has 
been on the bed twenty-four hours, it will then be in a right 
condition to receive the plants. 

The hotbed being ready, then take up the plants, either 
wholly, or part of them in a regular tliinning order, very care¬ 
fully out of their present bed, with a ball of earth, or as much 
as will conveniently adhere about their roots, and plant them 
in tlie new bed, about six inches distant each way ; or some 
also in pots singly, and plunged in the hotbed ; then give the 
whole a light watering, to settle the earth properly about their 
roots ; directly put on the glasses, and let the plants be shaded 
from the sun till they have taken fresh root, by throwing a sin¬ 
gle mat over the glasses at those hours when the sun is so 
powerful as to occasion the plants to flag. Observe to raise the 
glasses behind a little way every day, to let the steam of the 
bed pa.ss freely off; and if there should be much steam in the 
bed, let the glasses be also raised a little at one corner at nights, 
and hang a mat before the place; and when the plants have 
struck fresh root, and begin to push, let them have air admitted 
freely every mild and calm day, to strengthen them, by raising 
the upper ends of the lights one to two or three inches; but 
must be shut down every night, provided there be no great 
steam ; and let the glasses be always covered every night with 
mats. 

Remember to refresh the plants often with moderate water¬ 
ings, for it will greatly promote their growth. 

When the plants have advanced in height near to the glasses, 
then let the frames be raised at bottom, about dx inches, in 
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order to give them full liberty to shoot; and, according as the 
plants rise higher, continue to raise the frame in proportion, in 
the manner as directed in the work of next month. At each 
time of raising the frame, observe to close up the vacancy 
below, by laying some litter round the bottom of tlie 
frame. 

For the particular method of managing the above frame, see 
the work of May. 

The above practice of occasionally raising the frame, accord¬ 
ing as the plants advance in height, is only principally necessary 
where it may be required to have any particular larger growing 
sorts of these tender annuals drawn up in a strong growth and 
tail stature, as was fonnerly in much retjnest, such as the giant 
cockscombs, tricolors, &e., which sometimes, by that means, are 
run up four to five or six feet high -, and in the cockscombs, 
the stem-crowned by a very large crested ftower-head ; but as 
the culture in drawing these kinds in tall growth being attended 
with a great deal of particular care and trouble, it is not now so 
generally p’ractised as fonnerly, especially as the same kinds of 
plants in moderate growth are more conveniently raised, and 
better adapted for general occasions. 

But where there is the convenience either of a drawing 
frame or glass case, for the purpose of drawing the tall growing 
cockscombs, tricolors, and other curious annual plants, it may 
be effected to greater advantage. 

The drawing frame is either one entire deep frame, or com¬ 
posed of two, three, or more different frames, all of the same 
length and breadth; and each about nine or ten inches deep, 
except the frame of the glasses, and that must be tw-elvc inches 
deep in front, and eighteen at the back; and being all of equal 
dimensions in width and length, made in a very exact manner, 
to fix one to the top of another, appearing as but one frame, 
when all thus joined; and are to be made use of in the follow, 
ing manner:— 

Begin first with the deepest frame; then when the plants 
have reached the glasses, let the said frame ba taken up, and in 
its place set one of the others, and immediately fix the deepest 
frame upon that, as above; and then, when they have filled 
that space, let another frame be added ; observing, as above, to 
let the deepest or sloping frame be always placed uppermost, 
In order to receive the glasses.—For a description of the glass- 
case for this occasion, see Flower Garden of May. 

As to those cockscombs, tricolors, balsams, and the like kinds, 
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which were sown in the middle or latter end of March, they 
will now be ready to prick out. 

They must, in order to bring them forward, be pricked out 
upon a new hotbed ; therefore, let one be prepared for them 
the beginning or middle of thi.s month, making it about two 
feet, or two and a half high in dung. Set on a frame, and lay 
in five or six inches depth of rich earth; then removing the 
plants from the seed-bed, prick them in this at three or four 
inches distance from each other; give them a very moderate 
watering, put on tlie glasses, and .shade the plants carefully 
from the sun, till they have taken good root. Let the glasses 
be raised every <lay, as occasion requires, to let the steam out, 
and also to admit fresh air to the plants. 

These plants arc to be managed, in every respect, as direc¬ 
ted above for the early raised plants of the same kinds. 

Sowing any of the above kinds of tender annuals, if omitted 
in tile two former months, may still be done : and the plants 
raised from tliis sowing, may be brought to flower in July, 
August, Ivc. 

The sorts whicli yon may yet sow are cock'seombs, tricolors, 
b.alsams, gloiie ainaranthus, egg plants, and also the ice plant, 
or any other sorts, observing the same method in sowing as 
ilirected in Ft hmury and March. 

I’KlCKlXd Ot r AND SOWING LESS TENDER ANNUALS. 

A si.iGirr hotbed should also be made now to prick some of 
the second class, or less tender annual plants upon, which were 
raised last month. 

Tile iirincipal sorts are, marvel of Peru, China asters, India 
pinks, ten-week stocks, mignonette, French and African mari¬ 
golds, and chrysantlieniums, likewise common balsams, basil, 
capsicums, and love apples, yellow sweet-sultan, persicaria, tree 
ainaranthus. ]Hirplc ainaranthus, prince’s feather amaranthus, 
love-lie.s-bleeding ainaranthus, convolvulus major, scarlet con¬ 
volvulus, palma Christi, scabious, alkckengi or winter cherry, 
tobacco plant, zinnia, Indian corn, gourds, &c., all of which, if 
pricked out upon a moderate hotbed, may be forwarded consi¬ 
derably to a flowering state. 

Therefore, where convenient, in having a proper supply of 
hot dung and frames, Itc., it is advisable to prepare a moderate 
liotbed about the middle or any time of this month, to prick 
out a quantity of the principal sorts of the above ; make the 
bed only about two feet thick of dung; and having set on a 
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frame, earth the bed six inches thick; then draw out of tlie 
seed-bed some of the strongest plants, and prick them in the 
new bed, three or four inches distant, and give a little water ; 
and likewise prick some in pots, placed also in the hotbed ; then 
put on tlifi lights, and allow shade from tlie sun, till the plants 
have struck root; being careful to admit fresh air daily, and re¬ 
peat the waterings occasionally. Or, in default of frames, &c., 
to place over the above hotbed, may cover with an awning of 
mats; or also in want of hotbeds, may prick them in a bed of 
natural earth, about the latter end of the niontli, fix some hoops 
across, and let the mats be drawn over them every night, an'd 
also occasionally in the daytime, when the weather is very 
cold, by drawing them over the north side particularly, to break 
off the cutting air, and leave the front next the sun open. The 
plants are to remain in these beds about a month, or five or six 
weeks: then let them be taken up with a ball of earth about 
their roots, and planted in the borders, or where they arc to re¬ 
main to flower ; and plant some of the more curious sorts in pots. 

The seeds of French and African marigolds, and chrysanthe¬ 
mums, may yet be sown; likewise balsams, marvel of Peru, 
(Thina aster, and India pink, love apples, capsicums, tcn-»veck 
stocks, mignonette, and of all the other kinds before mentioned. 
See Second Class of Annuals. 

Let the above seeds be sown in a moderate hotbed, in the 
first or second week of the month ; let the bed be often refreshed 
with light sprinklings of wafer, both before and after the plants 
appear. Where there is no frame to spare, the beds may be 
arched over with hoops, and covered with mats every night, 
and in bad weather. When the plants appear, let them have a 
great deal of free air, by taking the covers entirely off every 
mild day; but let them be sheltered at night, and in bad wea¬ 
ther, as aforesaid. 

Towards the middle or latter end of May, the plants will be 
fit to prick out, which must be into beds of light earth in the 
natural ground ; arid when they have stood there a month or five 
weeks, they must be taken up with balls of earth, and planted 
in the borders, pots, &c. 

Where there is not the conveniency of hotbeds in which to 
sow and raise this class of annual flowers, may sow most of 
them in a warm border; especially towards the middle or latter 
end of the month, or when the weather is become settled and 
warm, or sown in the beginning of middle of the month, and 
defended on cold nights, &c., with mats. 
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SOWING HARDY ANNUALS. 

Hardy annual flower seeds may yet be sown in the borders 
and other parts of this garden, in the places where they are to 
remain to flower, and in pots, Ac. 

The sorts which will yet succeed are, convolvulus major and 
minor, the Tangier and sweet-scented peas, Moldavian balm, 
white aly.sson, cyanus, and nasturtiums; likewise lupines, lark¬ 
spur, flos Adonis, and sweet sultans, poppy, hawk weed, also 
candy tuft, dwarf lychnis, nigella, alkekengi, Lobel’s catchfly, 
Venus’ navelwort and looking glass, virgin stock, snails, hedge¬ 
hogs, caterpillars, scarlet pea, crown pea, winged pea, dwarf and 
largo annual sunflower, persicaria, belvidere, and lavateras, 
oriental mallow, strawberry spinach, xeranthemum, and all other 
kinds of hardy annuals_See the List of Plants. 

Let the above hardy annual seeds be sown in small patches 
in the borders, beds, pots, &c., to remain in the manner men¬ 
tioned in the two former months; or some virgin stocks may be 
sown in a drill for an edging. 

Let tlunn be freiiuently watered in dry weather, both before 
and after the plants come up. 

When the plants have been up about a fortnight or three 
weeks, let all the larger growing kinds be thinned where they 
have risen too thick ; observing to clear away the weakest, and 
leave the strongest plants standing; allowing each kind, accord¬ 
ing to its size, full room to grow. 

For example, most of the sorts, except the sunflower and 
I>ersicaria, &c., should be left several in each patch, some more, 
some less, according to their nature of growth : but leave only 
one plant of the sunflower, persicaria, and belvidere, in each 
patch : and of the lavateras, oriental mallow, and strawberry 
spinach, leave only two or three plants in each place. 

Any of the smaller or moderate growing kinds of the above 
annuals may also be sown in pots, as scarlet and sweet peas, 
candy-tuft, lu|)incs, larkspurs, ten-week stocks, mignonette, 
virgin-stock, convolvulus minor, &c. 

TKN-WKKK STOCKS AND MIONONETTK. 

May now sow ten-week stocks and mignonette in any warm 
border, or bed of light earth, or in pots, &c., for tran-splanting, 
sowing either on the surface separately and raked in evenly, 
or covered in lightly with ftnc earth ; or may sow them thin in 
drills; they will soon come up, and be lit for transplantation in 
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May and June ; or some of each of these may be sown in small 
patches in the borders, and in pots, &c., to remain; and the 
plants thinned, especially the stocks, to three or four in each 
patch. 

CAKE OF IIVACINTIIS AND OTHER CHOICE FLOWERS. 

HvAcisrus and tulips, ranunculuses and anemones, will now 
be comiiitr fast into bloom. 

The more curious and valuable varieties of these flowers, 
which are planted tojrether in beds, de.serve particular cfire. 
Heavy rains, cutting or strong winds, and sharp frosts, would do 
them much harm ; and the sun, if permitted to shine upon them 
fully, would bring on the decay of the flowers in a short time. 
If they are therefore screened from all these occasionally, by a 
covering of hoops and mats, it will not only preserve the heaijty 
of the flowers, but will continue them longer in hlooin. The 
hoop must be kept constantly over the beds ; and the mats, or 
canvas, always in readiness, in order for drawing on whenever 
it is necessary for the defence of the flowers. Observing, the 
hoops .or arches should now be erected higher, to admit of 
viewing the flowers more readily, which may be elTected by 
nailing them to stakes arranged at a due distance on each side 
of the beds. 

When the plants are in bloom, let the mats he drawn over 
tire hoops every sunny day, about nine or ten o’clock, and let 
them remain till four or five in the afternoon, and then Like 
them off again. 

The mats should also be drawn on at all times when it rains 
hard, and when the winds are strong, for such weather would 
beat down the flowers and break their stalks. 

The flowers should also be sheltered every night when there 
is an appearance of bad weather. 

Observe, however, the above care of covering, Kc., 's only- 
advised for some of the finest or more valuable sorts in beds, to 
continue their bjoom beautiful as long as possible ; and as to 
the common sorts, whether growing in beds together, or dis. 
persed about the borders, &c., leave thrrn to nature ; they will 
also blow freely, only of shorter duration, in full beauty, than 
those that are occa.sionally defended as above. 

Where the stalks of hyacinths run up in large heavy flower- 
spikes. and are not able to bear up their flowers, let them be, 
supported, by placing a short stick to each plant, and the stalk 
then neatly fastened to the stick. 
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CARNATIONS IN POTS. 

The best carnations in pots must now have a good share of 
attention, and should be encouraged as much as possible in 
their growth. 

Keep the pots perfectly free from weeds, and the plants from 
decayed leaves, and let t#ie earth on the surface of the pots be 
stirred, if it binds bard; fur this will encourage the plants to 
' oot, and will also give an air of neatness. Water the pots 
often in dry warm weather, for they will require it moderately 
every second or third day, which should not be omitted, other, 
wise the plants will shoot weakly, and jiroduce but slender 
flower stalks. 

When the flower stalks have advanced near a foot long, let 
them be supported with neat straight sticks. 

SOWINli CARNATIONS. 

Now is still a proper time Vo sow the seeds of carnations and 
pinks. 

But these .seeds must be sown in the first or second week of 
the mnntli; either in an east border, or let some .small spot of 
ricli light ground lie neatly dug, and divided into beds about 
three feet liroad, making the surface even. Sow the seed on 
the surface toleraldy tliick, each sort .separate ; and either rake 
them in lightly, or if the surface is first raked, and the .seeds 
then .sown, cover them a quarter of an inch deep, or there- 
aboiit.s, vviih tine liglit earth. 

These Iieds, if the weather should prove very dry, should be 
often sprinkled witli liglit waterings, and in about two, three, or 
four weck.s, the plants will ajipear. 

For the further management of the plants, see the work of 
the preceding and following months. 

I’l.ANTlNO C.UIN.ATIONS. 

(Iarnations, not yet finally planted into the borders, beds, or 
pots where intended they should remain to flower, may still be 
done, but should be performed in the beginning or middle of 
this month at latest; removing them with balls, and watered as 
soon as possible. 

PLANTING and SOWING POLVANTHUSES. 

PotvANTHosES may still be planted, and also propagated by 
rooted slips; and the seed may be sowed. 

K 
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But these works should be done in the first or second week 
in the month, otherwise tlie seedling plants particularly will 
not get strength enough to flower strong next year. 

Let this seed be sown on a border of light earth, not niucli 
exposed to the son ; sow it pretty thick, and rake it in lightly 
with an even hand. 

W'hen the plants come up, keep them clean from weeds, and 
give occasional light waterings in dry weather; in July or 
August prick them out on a shady border, three inches asunder, 
giving them some water. 

Such polyanthuses as were raised last year from seed, will, 
many of them, be now in bloom, and shotdd be carefully looked 
over, and the best flowers marked, in order to their being trans¬ 
planted to a place by themselves, or for propagation by rooted 
ort'sets. 


MAN'AOEMEST OK POTS OF PEltKNNI At. Pl.A.NTS IN OENK.lt AI„ 

(iivK fresh earth to such pots of perennial plants as were not 
dressed and new earthed in March. The method is this; first 
loosen the earth on the top, and down round the sides of the 
pots a little way; then take out the loose earth, and clear away 
all decayed leaves from the plants ; this <ione, fill up the pots 
again with some rich new compost, and then give the whole a 
gentle watering. 

The plants will receive great benefit from this dressing; and 
where it was not done in March, it should not be put ott' longer 
than the beginning of this month. 

Or where the plants of the.^e kinds are in small pots, and 
stand in need of shifting into larger pots and fresh earth, it may 
still be performed early in the month ; in doing which, turn 
each plant out of its present pot, with the ball of earth entire, 
trim the outside roots, and pare away some of the old earth ; 
and having fresh moidd in the new pot, place the plant therein, 
till up with niore new earth, and give water. 

Remember, in dry we.ather, to supply all plants in pots with 
water: this is a material article, and should not be omitted. 

PLANTING AND PROPAGATING PERENNIALS, Ac. 

Most sorts of perennials and biennials of the fibrous-rooted 
tribe rr.ay yet be planted ; and many sorts propagated by otf- 
SOtS. itc. 

The sorU which may yet be planted are, golden-rods, Michael¬ 
mas daisies, perennial asters, and perennial sunflowers; also 
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Canterbury bells, columbines, Greek valerian, scabiouses, cain- 
panulus, catchlly, rosecampion, rockets, lychnises, bachelor’s 
buttons, .sweetvvilliams, pinks, carnations, wallflowers, holly¬ 
hocks, and I'Vcnch honeysuckles, peach-leaved bellflower, 
foxgloves, tree-primrose, double feverfew, everlasting peas, 
fraxinclla, saxifrages, gentian, crimson cardinal flower, double 
lady's smock, double ragged robin, and lychiiidea. Likewise 
polyanthuses, primroses, auriculas, double daisies, double cha¬ 
momile, thrift, London pride, gentianella, with most other sorts 
of the tibrous-rooted plants, may still be safely removed.—See 
the Vatalutjue. 


At present the double dahlia is the most fashionable peren¬ 
nial in this country ; and the extent of its culture, and the per¬ 
fection to which it has been brought witliiii the last ton or 
twelve years, are truly ast(jnishing. 'I’liey are easily propagated 
by dividing the roots, or by cuttings, and by seed for new 
varieties. In dividing the roots, care must be taken to preserve 
an eye, or bud, to each section; otherwise, though the tubers 
will throw out roots, they will produce no stems or shoots. 
They will grow freely iu any sort of .soil, but thrive best in a 
rich loam. They may either be [danted on the spot where 
they are to flower, about the begimuug or middle of this month, 
or potted and forwarded iu frames or pits till the middle of 
May, and then plauteil where they .are to flower. The latter 
method is preferalile, if an early blow is de.sircd. If planted at 
first where they are to flower, they must be protected when 
they come up, till all danger of frost is over. When planted in 
clumps, some nicety is reiptircd in the arrangement of the sorts, 
so as to have a projicr mixture of colours, and particularly to 
have the tallest growing plants either in the centre or at the 
hack rd' the clump, according as it is to he viewed from one 
side only, or on all sides. The roots should be planted about 
three or three and a half feet apart each w ay. 

Let all the above kinds of plants he taken no now carefully, 
with small lialls of eartli al)out their roots, if possible, and plant 
them in the places where wanted, .and water them ; repeat the 
waterings in dry weather; and the plants will all flower this 
year, each at its respective time of flowering ; and, in the per¬ 
ennial .sorts, the same roots continue many years, and flower 
annually; but the biennials, in most sorts, only flower one year 
in good perfection. 
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Many of the above perennials, not much advanced for flower¬ 
ing, may also still be propagated by offsets, &c 

SOWING PERENNIALS AND BIENNIALS. 

Now SOW such perennial and biennial flower seeds as are in¬ 
tended to be sown tins season. 

The sorts proper to sow now are wallflowers, stock July 
flowers, sweetwilliams, columbines, campanula, tree primrose, 
and Greek valerian; likewise hollyhocks and French honey¬ 
suckles, with the single catchfly, rose campion, scarlet lychnis, 
and the seeds of most other sorts of hardy fibrous-rooted peren¬ 
nials and biennials, as are mentioned in the Cfitaluyue at the 
end of the book. 

These seeds may either be sown on borders, or in three or 
four feet wide beds of rich earth, and raked in, or covered 
evenly with earth; the largest seed not more than half an inch 
to an inch deep, nor the smaller less than a quarter of an inch; 
or the larger seeds may be sown in drills.—See March. 

The beds wherein the above, or any other sorts of perennial 
and biennial flower seeds, are sown, must be frequently watered 
moderately in dry weather ; this should be practised both be¬ 
fore and after the plants are come up, by which means the plants 
will rise stronger, and grow away freely. 

tlherose.s. 

Plant some tuberoses, in a hotbed, or in a hothouse, the be¬ 
ginning of this month, they will succeed those in bloom which 
were planted in March. 

But if none were planted in that month, this now is a very 
good time to begin to put in some of these roots. 

Procure some good sound roots from the seed shops, when 
they come from abroad ; for those roots are seldom propagated 
in this country, as they are too tender to prosper in the com¬ 
mon ground, so that there are great quantities imported every 
year from Italy. Having procured the roots, let the looser 
outer skins be taken off; and if there be any offsets, let these 
be also taken away; then plant the root.- in pots of rich light 
earth, one root in a pot, inserted an inch or two below the sur¬ 
face of the earth; then set the pots either in a moderate hot- 
t)cd, plunging them to their rims in the earth of the bed, or in 
a bark bed of a hothouse, &c. 

To those in a hotbed admit only a small portion of air into 
the bed, till the roots begin to shoot; and they must have but 
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very little water till they come up; then water them moderately 
twice or thrice a week; and admit fresli air every day, by rais¬ 
ing the glasses; and as the stems of the plants rise in height, 
the frames should be raised accordingly, that they may have 
full liberty to shoot; for the stems generally rise a yard or 
more high. Towards the middle or latter end of May, the 
glasses may, in fine days, be taken entirely off’; which, by ad¬ 
mitting the free air, will strengtlien the plants; but put them 
on every night, and al.so in the daytime, when the weather 
happens to be very wet or cold. 

But those that are placed in a hothouse require no farther 
care than occasional waterings and fresh air, in common with 
the other plants of that department; and in which they will 
flower in good perfection, with much less trouble than in a 
hotbed. 

Those roots which are planted now will begin to blow in 
.Tune or July; at which time the plants may be moved to where 
you think proper, either in the open air, or into any apartment 
of a house; they will continue to flower for about a month or 
.si.\ weeks. 


CAKE OF AURICULAS IN BLOOM. 

Auriculas will now begin to blow; care must therefore be 
taken to protect the curious sorts in pots from rain and wind, 
and also from too much sun. 

The farina or mealy dust which overspreads the surface of 
those flowers, contributes exceedingly to their lustre and 
beauty ; this must therefore be preservetl upon them ; the least 
shower of rain would easily wash it off; it is also liable to be 
blown off by the winds; and the sun, if permitted to shine 
freely on the flowers, would occasion them soon to fade. 

Therefore, where it is required to have the more curious or 
choice varieties blow in the best perfection, the pots containing 
the plants should, according as the flowers begin to open, be 
immediately removed, and placed on the shelves of the auricula 
stage, or where the flowers may be protected occasionally from 
such weather as would deface the bloom. The stand or stage 
.should have from three to five or six ranges of shelves, about 
six inches wide, rising theatrically one above another, from the 
front: having the back generally placed against a shady wall, 
pale, or other building j it must be constantly covered at top, 
water tight, sloping to the back part; but the front or two ends 
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must only be covered occasionally, by bavinji; some canvas or 
mats fastened to the top of the front and ends, by way of cur¬ 
tain, so contrived that it may he readily let down and drawn np 
at pleasure, wliich. when the air is very sharp, or in liigli winds, 
or driving rains, must be let down to shelter the flowers ; but 
when the weather is mild and calm, let the front he constantly 
open. Or this may also be used occasionally to shade the 
flowers from the sun, where it has access in the heat of the day: 
observing, however, generally, not to let the screen remain 
longer than is necessary for the defence of the flowers. 

Watering must likewise be observed during the time the 
plants are on the stage ; let them therefore be examined, at 
least once every day, to see where water is wanted ; and let 
such pots as stand in need of that article he immediately sup¬ 
plied with it. In doing thi.5. h't no w’ater fall on the flowers, 
for that would also wash ofl' the aforementioned farinaceous 
bloom, and greatly deface their beauty. 

Let the water be always given in moderate fju.antities. 

Keep the surface of the pots perfectly neat, free from weeds 
and every sort of litter : suffer no decayed leaves to remain on 
the plants, but let such, as soon as they ajjpear, be taken off. 

By thus placing your auricula pots on a covered st.agc, it not 
only preserves the flowers much longer in beauty, but you also 
more readily view them, .and they show themselves to much 
greater advantage than when placed on the ground. 

SAVING AUUICCI.A SEED FOR PUOPAG.VTION. 

Where it is intended to s.avo .seed from auriculas, in order 
for sowing, whereby to obtain new varieties, let the flowers of 
which you would save it be marked when they are in full hloom, 
and removed off the stage as soon as the flower begins to fade, 
and plunge them in a border where die plants can enjoy the 
morning sun freely till about ten or eleven o’clock, but not 
longer. 

Water them often in dry weather, and suft’er no weeds to 
grow in the pots or near them; likewi: j take care that they 
are at no time too much shaded with any large growing plants, 
but let them enjoy the free air, and the benefit of showers of 
rain. 

The seed will be ripe in the end of .Tunc, and in July, when 
you must gather the seed pods as they ripen, otherwise the 
seed will soon scatter iiiion the ground. 
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PROPAGATING AURICULAS BY SLIPS. 

Auriculas are also increased by the offsets or suckers which 
rise from the roots and sides of the old plants ; and this is a 
jiroper time to slip tliein off and plant them. 

Tliey will now reatlily take root, and as the jjlants are now- 
in bloom, you have the opportunity of seeing tlie flowers, and 
taking the slips from the plants of those you like best, observ¬ 
ing to slip them off close, with as inucli root-part as possible. 

Plant the slips either in a shady border, for two or three 
months, then potted, or let each slip be planted singly, in a 
small pot of fresh eartli, and set th(! pots in a shady place, and 
then give the whole a moderate watering; repeating it often in 
dry vveatlicr. Hut in the connnon auriculas, for the flower- 
borders, iSre., the slips may be planted, the smaller cither in a 
shady border till autumn, especially the smaller ; or the strong 
slips, planted at once in the borders or beds to remain. 

'file propagating tliese plants by slips is the only method to 
increase the sorts you like; for th(> slips or suckers will produce 
exactly the same kind of flowers as those of the plants from 
whence they were taken; which is nut so with the seedling 
plants; for the jirincipal intention of florists by raising them 
from seed is to procure new sorts ; for there are always new 
varieties obtained from seed ; and, perhaps, out of some hun¬ 
dreds so raised, not one proves ex.actly like the original or 
jiarent jilant from which the seeds were saved, or probably but 
very few that have the properties requisite for a real good 
flower: hut the curious in flowers are well satisfied with the 
acquisition of one or two new varieties that liave all the due 
properties ; and, as above hinted, when any new variety is thus 
obtained, the next care is to propag.ate it by the slips or suckers 
which arise from the side of the main plant. 

t^AKE OK SEEDLING AUUICUI.A.S, AND SOWING AURICULA SEEDS. 

Skedling auriculas, which were sown last autumn, or this 
spring, now demand attention : these plants, when newly come 
up, or while quite young, will succeed best if they h.ave some 
protection from the full sun in the heat of the day j they must 
therefore be shaded from it occasionally. 

If they were sown and raised in pots, boxes, or tubs, these 
should be removed to a sbady border towards the latter end of 
this month : the place should be open to the morning sun till 
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about nine or ten o’clock, but shaded the rest of the day, and 
watered often in dry weather. 

Such auricula plants as were raised last year from seed will 
now, many of them, begin to flower, when you should examine 
them ; and such as produce the largest flowers, and have good 
colours, should be marked and planted in pots for stage flowers: 
but the common flowers, that is, those that have but ordinary 
colours, Ac., should be mostly planted in the borders, among 
other low flowering plants; and those which are planted in pots 
should, in the following year’s bloom, be again examined, when 
you will be more able to judge of their properties ; and those of 
them that do not merit a place among stage flowers should be 
transplanted into the common borders. 

Note .—Auricula seed may still he sown : but it must he done 
in the first or second week in this month ; may either he sown 
in an east border, to have only the morning sun, or in large 
pots, &c., placed in such a situation. 

BAI.M OF (ilLKAI). 

This is the time to sow seeds of halm of Gilead, and may 
also plant cuttings of the stalks ; these plants are of the peren¬ 
nial kind, and the steins and leaves remain all the year, if pro¬ 
tected in winter; are much esteemed for the agroe.ahlc scent of 
their leaves, and make very proper furniture for the lieds and 
borders of this garden in summer, as they rise in a hranchy, 
bushy growth, two or three feet high ; but the flowers being 
very small, make no ornamental appearance, which, however, is 
compensated by the odoriferous fragrance of the plants. 

The plants being rather of a tender ipiality, reriuiring protec¬ 
tion in winter of a green house or garden frame, some are com¬ 
monly kept in pots for that occasion, and of which a part may, 
in this or next month, be transplanted with balls into some 
principal borders. 

The seed may be sown either on a hotbed or in a bed or 
border of natural earth, in a warm situation; but it will he most 
advisable to sow them on a moderate hotbed, as the plants 
raised by this method will be brought gieatly forward in the 
spring; observing the same method of sowing the seed and 
managing the plants as directed for the less tender or hardier 
sorts of annual plants, such as China aster, India pink, African 
and French marigold, he. 

The balm of Gilead may likewise be propagated by cuttings 
of the stalks, and where the plants have been preserved in 
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frames, or in green houses, all winter, some of them will have 
stalks proper for that method of propagation ; or, if they are not 
now furni.shed with stalks, they will have produced strong ones 
by the middle of June: cut off some of the strongest, and 
divide them into lengths of six inches, and plant them either in 
large pots, several in each, and may be placed in a hotbed to 
expedite their rooting; or plant them in pots in the open air, 
and shaded ; or may he planted in a shady border, four or five 
inches asunder, observing, in the whole, to give proper water¬ 
ings, and they will readily take root, and he fit to transplant in 
two mouths. 

When intended to preserve the plants all winter, they must 
be potted, in order to be placed either in a green house or in a 
garden frame, defended occasionally with the glasses and other 
coverings in severe weather, and they will continue green all 
winter. 


ri.ANTING KVER(;UEENS. 

Evehoreen shrubs ami trees, of many sorts, may yet be 
planted. But this should be completed by the middle of the 
month, or as soon after as possible. 

Most sorts will yet bear removal successfully, such as hollies, 
bays, evergreen oaks, and yews ; laurel, Portugal laurel, and 
laiirustions; phillyreas, alaternuses, and pyracantha; evergreen 
cytisus and cistuses of all sorts ; also the arbutus, or strawberry 
tree ; evergreen cassine and magnolias ; arbor vit®, and rhodo¬ 
dendron ; likewise jiines, firs, cypress, junipers, savins, cedars, 
Jkc. 

Open for each shrub, &e., a circular hole of proper width and 
moderate depth, and let^the bottom be loosened ; then bring in 
the jdants, set them upright in the holes, and let the earth be 
very well broken and filled in .about the roots in a regular man¬ 
ner ; and when all is in, tread it down gently round the extreme 
parts and stem of the plant; then make the earth at top some¬ 
what hollow, in order to contain water. 

In transplanting large evergreens, if the plants can be con. 
veniently taken up, and brought with balls of earth about their 
roots, it .should be done, placing them in the holes, with the 
balls entire. 

When all is planted, give a good watering to settle the earth 
about their roots ; then lay some mulch on the surface round 
each plant; this will prevent the sun and wind from drying the 
earth too fast about their roots. 
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Stakes should be placed to such tall shrubs and trees of the 
above as require support; and this should be done as soon as 
they are planted ; let the stakes be firmly fixed in the ground, 
and fasten the stem of the plant securely to them in an upriglrt 
direction. 

PL.ASTINO FI.OWEKINCi SIlRrUS. 

Whehi; flowering shrubs are much wanted, they may yet be 
removed ; but this should be done in the first or second week 
of the month, or as soon as possible. 

The althea frutex, lilac, Persian lilac, hypericum, and privet, 
will yet bear transplanting ; also the bladder and scorpion senas, 
honeysuckles and jasmines ; syringas and laburnums, and most 
other hardy deciduous shrtibs and trees. 

When they are planted, water them well; and repeat it once 
or twice, if the season should be very dry. 

PROP.VO.VTIXO FI.OWERIN'O SHRUBS AND HVFRGRKFNS. 

Fob the methods of propagating flowering shrubs and evcr- 
greenSj see the work of the Flower (iurden and Surrtry in 
March; as also the Nurscri/ of this month, June, July, October, 
and November. 

MANAOE.MENT OF GltASS WALKS AXO I.AWXS. 

Grass walks and lawns, and other compartments of grass in 
the garden, should be kept in perfect good order. 

Roll them frequently, and let the grass be regularly mown ; 
observe to cut it always close, and as even as possible : this 
should be particularly regarded ; for when the lawns and walks 
are so badly mown, that every stroke of the scythe appears, they 
make a very disagreeable apptariuice. 

To keep short grass lawns, &c., in tolerable good order, they 
should be mown sometimes once a week, but generally not less 
than once a fortnight, or three weeks at farthest. However, 
never suffer grass in this garden to grow rank, but apply the 
scythe to it in proper time ; then the mowing may be performed 
with expedition and exactness, and with greater ease to the 
mower: generally taking opportunity of dewy mornings, as 
early as possible, while the moisture or dew remains, which 
should be particularly regarded in mowing of short grass in 
gardens, otherwise it will be impossible to mow it close and 
even. 

Rolling of principal short grass lawns, S.c., is also very ncces- 
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sary, and should he frequently performed, as it not only pre- 
scrve.s the sward firm, smooth, and (dean, of more agreeable 
appearance; but it also renders the grass much easier to mow 
with pr()])er regularity: and it would therefore be eligible to 
have the grass sometimes well rolled a day or two previous to 
mowing. 

Where w'orm-casts abound considerably on your grass, let 
these first Im broken, and .spread about with a pliable pole in a 
dry day, before you use the roller: when that is done, let the 
grass be regularly rolled ; and the worm-casts being broken 
small, and scattered about, they will readily stick to the roller, 
j)rovided it is done while they arc somewhat moist, not too wet. 
Ity this method the grass will be made perfectly clean, and you 
will bo able to mow it to greater exactne.ss. 

The edge of the lawns, grass walks, &c., should now be neatly 
edged, or cut even with an edging iron, if omitted last month; 
or at least have the rough edges trimmed close and even with a 
knife or shears; but this should now be particularly practised 
to those edges next gravel walks, and should always bo dune 
just before the gravel is to be turned or new laid down; and 
afterwards occasionally. 

(iUAVEI, WALKS. 

Gkavei. walks should now be broken up and turned, where 
it was not done in March; for it is time now to put them into 
the best order for the spring and summer season. 

lly breaking up and turning gravel at this season, it will not 
only destroy weeds and moss, but the walks will appear with a 
fresh and lively surface, that will render them very agreeable 
both to the sight and to walk upon during the summer, &c. 

But before you begin to lay or turn the gravel, the edges of 
the walks, if they are grass, should be first neatly trimmed in 
close, or edged even with an edging iron, tsc., as above directed : 
or if the sides are planted with box, it should be gone over with 
the garden shears ; and if there be borders next to the walks, 
they should also be neatly dug, or hoed, .and cleaned, and the 
surface raked smooth, and you will then proceed in a workman¬ 
like manner ; for when the edges are trimmed, and the borders 
put into proper order, it is a very gre.at addition to the beauty 
of the walks. 

In turning and laying gravel walks, let the same method be 
observed now as mentioned in the last month: do it in dry 
weather; and as you advance with the turning or laying the 
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gravel, observe to tread, rake, and roll the surface regularly 
every fifteen, twenty, or thirty feet; for gravel always hinds a 
great deal the better when it is fresh stirred ; the roller will then 
have the greater effect in' rendering the body of the walk firm, 
and the surface close and smooth. 

Roll the gravel frequently after it has been turned or new 
laid; twice or thrice a week will not be too often; but never 
omit rolling the walks in general once in that time. Frequent 
rollings will render the walks firm and beautiful, and will also, 
in a great measure, prevent the growth of weeds and moss. 

Gravel walks ridged up in winter should now be levelled 
down, os above. 

Make new gravel walks where intended, laying the gravid 
generally about five or six to eight or ten inches thick ; though 
as the two last-mentioned depths would prob.ably take up more 
gravel than could be conveniently obtained in many places, in 
which case may allot the more moderate depth of three or four 
to five or six inches, and in making of which, let the same 
method be observed as directed in Marcli, in laying or making 
new gravel walks. 

F.DGINOS OF BOX AND TlIRItT. 

Box may yet be planted, where it is wanted, for edgings to 
beds or borders: and it will take root and grow freely, with the 
assistance of a little water in dry weather. 

Thrift may also be planted. This will make an agreeable 
edging, if planted close and neat. 

Where bo.x-edgings want trimming, it should now be done, 
although this is not the general sea.son for clipping these edg¬ 
ings ; but notwithstanding, when they appear uneven, let them 
now be sheared, and they will then appear neat till midsummer. 

Likewise, where edgings of thrift have grown very broad and 
uneven, let them be cut in evenly on each side, and they will 
soon shoot and appear green again, in proper regularity. 

Where any pf the above edgings have, for want of care, 
grown into rude disorder, they should be taken up, slipped, and 
replanted in a close regular manner. 

STICKING AND TKI.>I.MIN(i FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Go round and place sticks to all such plants as require sup¬ 
port, and let them be well secured before they take an awkward 
growth; which work should be continued occasionally, accord¬ 
ing as the plants advance in height. 
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Fix the sticks upright and firmly in the ground: let the stems 
or stalks of the plants be brouglit near the sticks, and tied 
neatly to them j let the ends of the tyings be also cut off close. 

The sticks should be well proportioned to the natural height 
of each plant: for it looks ill to see a tall stick set for the sup¬ 
port of a plant of low growth. 

Take off alt straggling, broken, and decayed shoots from the 
plants of every kind, and let decayed leaves be cleared away 
whenever they appear. 

CLEANISC AND DRKSSINC TIIK ROUDERS, .Ir, 

First destroy weeds in every part before they grow large: 
they will now rise numerously in the borders, &c. 

Let these be destroyed by the hoe or band, as it is most con¬ 
venient ; but where the jdants stand wide, let the hoe be used, 
it being the most expeditious method. 

Let your hoe be sharp : take the advantage of a dry day to 
use it, cutting the weeds up clean within the surface ; and let 
every part iietween tlie plants be stirred: and as you go on, let 
all dead leaves and straggling shoots be taken off. 

Then rake tlie borders, Are., over neatly with a small rake ; 
clearing away, at the same time, all the weeds and litter, and 
let the surfai'c lie made perfectly clean and smooth ; and they 
will thus have a requisite, fresh, orderly appearance, agreeably 
for the spring season. 


THE NUllSEUY. 

SOWINO EVKUOREKNS, FI.OVVERINC SHRUBS, AND TREK-SEEDS. 

Finish sowing the seeds of evergreens and all other tree and 
shrub seeds, which arc intended to be sown this spring. In the 
evergreen tribe most sorts may still be successfully sown, such 
as pines and firs of all kinds, cedars, cypress, junipers, and bays; 
also the acorns of evergreen oaks, and the seeds of most other 
hardy evergreens. 

All the above, and other seeds of the like kinds, may be 
sown, in beds of light earth in the common ground; or may 
sow cedars, pines, &c., in small quantities, in boxes or pots, for 
the conveniency of moving them to different situations, accord¬ 
ing to the season of the year. 
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Likewise most kinds of hardy deciduous tree and shrub seeds, 
both of our own growth, or from America and otlier foreign 
parts, may also still be sown in this month; but the sooner in 
the month this is done the better. 

All these seeds of most sorts of hardy shrubs and trees, both 
of the evergreen and otlier kinds, may be sown in beds of light 
earth, in the common ground, choosing for their reception a 
moderately light pliable soil. 

Prepare beds to sow them in, three or four feet broad; the 
earth must be broken fine, and the surface laid perfectly even. 

Note .—If some of the more tender or choicer kinds of these 
shrub or tree seeds, nuts, <S:c., are sown in pots, and the pots 
plunged in a moderate hotbed, it would forward their grow th, 
and would be particularly advisable for some of the very hard- 
seeded or nut kind of tlie more tender sorts ; but where there 
is not that conveniency, let them be sown in beds, as above, in 
the common ground : and in which most of the North American 
seeds, and of the temperate European parts, will succeed. 

Sow the seeds of each sort separate, either on the .surface in 
a regiilar manner, pressing the larger kinds down a little into 
the earth with the back of the spade, and cover each kind ac¬ 
cording to its size, a proper depth, with light earth, from about 
half an inch tonne or two inches deep: or may be sown in 
drills, a projier depth, as above, especially the larger seeds.— 
See October and Noremher. 

Note .—The seeds of the .arbutus, or strawberry tree, may 
also be sown now, as directed in March. 

THE M.\S.V(,EMF.XT (JF SEEDBEDS. 

Water occa.sion,ally the seedbeds of all kinds of trees and 
shrubs, in dry weather; but ibis must be practised both before 
and after the plants begin to appear. 

Observe at all times to water these beds with moderation ; a 
little and often must be the rule Likewise be very careful not 
to apply the water over hastily at any time, for that would be 
apt to wash the earth away from the seed, and also from the 
young plants now beginning to come up; being particularly 
careful of the more tender and delicate sorts: generally let the 
refreshments of water be repeated moderately once every two 
or three days in warm dry weather; for this will be of great 
service to all sucli kinds of seedling plants. 

Shade will also prove very beneficial in the middle of hot 
sunny days, to many of the choice kinds of seedling trees and 
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shrubs, about the time of their first appearing, and for some 
time after. 

These young plants may he shaded from the sun occasion¬ 
ally, by fixing hoops across the beds ; then let mats l)e drawn 
over the hoops as often as occasion recpiircs. 

Whore there arc boxes, pots, or tui)s of seedling plants, let 
them be placed in a shady situation, about the middle or to¬ 
wards the latter end of this month, where they may have the 
morning sun only. 

All beds of seedling trees and shrubs whatever must be kept 
perfectly clean from weeds. 

This should be carefully attended to, for the weeds arc much 
quicker of growth thatt the young seedling plants of trees and 
shrubs, and would soon get the start of them if permitted to 
stand, and would do unicli damage. Therefore let the weeds, 
as soon as they appear in the beds, be cleared out, before they 
get to any great head, performing it by a very careful hand- 
weeding. 


C.VIIE OF NEWLY I*I,.tN l El) AKTICLE.S. 

Water new plantations of the tenderer kind.s of young ever¬ 
greens and flowering shrubs, A-c., but in particular those which 
were lately idantcd out from the seedbeds ; these must not be 
forgotten in dry weather. 

Once a week will be often etiough to water any new planta¬ 
tions, even in the driest season, and to those that are but lately 
planted: but such as have been planted in autumn, or early in 
the sjiring, will rcipiire but very little watering. 

Cnttiugs, either of fruit or forest tree.s, flowering shrubs, or 
evergreens, which were planted last autumn or this spring, must 
also be watered now and then in dry weather. 


TU.VNSEI.ANTINO. 

Everoreens, of most sorts, both seedlings and others, re¬ 
maining in too close growth, may yet be transplanted; but this 
should bo forwarded as much as possible in the beginning of 
this month, or w holly completed by the middle in all the requi¬ 
site principal plantings. 

Pines and firs of all kinds, cedars, cypress, and the like kinds, 
will yet bear removal very well. Likewise phillyreas, alater- 
ntises, phlomises, and pyracantha; also bays, hollies, and ever¬ 
green oak; cistuscs, and cytisuses; arbutus, magnolias, and 
many other sorts of evergreens. 
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They should be plautcd in nursery rows; which, for small 
seedlings, may be in rows from six to ten or twelve inches 
asunder; but for larger plants, set them in rows two feet and a 
half or a yard distance, and fifteen or eighteen inches in the row. 

As soon as they are planted, it will be of much advantage to 
give a good watering, to settle the earth about their roots. 

Likewise any deciduous shrubs, and trees of the late shoot¬ 
ing kinds, that require thinning out or transplanting, may also 
still be removed, performing it as early in the montli as jtossi- 
ble, planting them the above-mentioned distances in the nur¬ 
sery rows. 

For the methods of planting all the above kinds in nursery 
rows, see the two last months. 

NEW C'.lAFTKl) TREES. 

Ex.vmine new grafted trees; the clay i.s sometimes apt to 
fall off or crack, so as to admit air and wet to the grafts. 

When this is the case, let the old clay be taken entirely off, 
and immediately apply some more that is fresh and well 
wrought. Let this be perfectly well closed in every part, so 
that neither wind nor wet can enter. 

W'here there are any shoots produced from the stocks below 
the grafts, let them be rubbed off close: for these, if permitted 
to grow, would starve the grafts ; and be careful also to eradi¬ 
cate all root suckers. 


NEW BEDDED TREES. 

Budded trees should also be looked over about this time; 
for those that were budded last summer will now he making 
their first shoots, and therefore demand some attention. 

These first shoots from the inoculated buds are, in some 
seasons; apt to be attacked by insects or blights : and these, if 
not prevented, will hinder the young shoots greatly, and some¬ 
times entirely spoil them; but by a timely attention, the injury 
may be, in a great measure, prevented: that where the enils of 
the young .shoot' appear crumpled, and the leaves curled up, 
let them be carefully taken off, for they ave full of small in¬ 
sects. By this practice the vennin may be prevented from 
■spreading farther. 

Likewise observe, that all shoots which put out from the 
stocks, besides the proper inserted bud, must be also rubbed off 
constantly as they are produced, that the whole efforts of the 
stock may go to the support of the bud-shoots only. 
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HOErNG AND WEEDING. 

Hoe and destroy weeds between the rows of young trees; 
tlioy will now rise abundantly from seed; hut by applying the 
hoc to them while young, they may he very expeditiously de¬ 
stroyed. 

Clioose dry weather always to destroy weeds by hoe; let the 
hoe be sharp, and take the advantage of the weeds while they 
are .small, and cut them up clean within the surface of the 
ground. 

'I'here is nothing like <lestroying weeds in due time ; for when 
they are suffered to grow large, they are constantly hurtful to 
all young trees and shrubs, and in iiarticular to those plants 
which are not far advanced in their grorvth. Hesides, they 
appear very disagreeable, and reijuire double labour to extirpate 
them. 

Likewise all seedbeds, and others of young trees and shrubs 
in close growth, where not room for the hoe, should be care¬ 
fully hand-weeded, according as they may reijuire, in proper 
time, before the weeds spread considerably. 

GRAFTING. 

(jii.vFTiM! may still be performed upon fruit trees; but it 
must he ninm the latest .shooting kinds of the different sorts ; 
and it must he done the first and second week in the month, 
otherwise it will mostly be ineffective. 

(iraft hollies with cuttings of the variegated kinds. The first 
fortnight in this month is the proper time to perform that work 
on these plants. 

The common green holly is the proper stock to graft the 
variegated kinds upon; and the stocks for this purpose must 
not be less than three or four years’ growth from the seed ; but 
those of five and six are very proper for this use. 

(ict some good cuttings or grafts, of the best variegated kinds j 
they must be shoots of the last summer’s growth. Let them 
be grafted with exactness, according to the general method of 
whip-grafting.—Sec GraJtimj in the Nursery of March. 

Likewise graft any other curious varieties of trees on stocks 
of their own kind. 

But in most fruit trees and other deciduous kinds, where any 
grafting remains to be done, no time should be omitted in 
forwarding it early in the month, before the graft shoots begin 
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to advance much in the spring buds, otherwise the work will 
prove unsuccessful. 

IN.ARt'HlNc;. 

Inarching may also be performed now on evergreens, and 
on any kinds of trees or shrubs that you desire to propagate 
that way. 

This method of grafting is only principally intended for those 
kinds of trees and shrubs which are not easily raised by eonnnon 
grafting or budding, or from seed, layers, or cuttings, or by any 
of the other general methods, for most sorts may be jiropagated 
by inarching. 

Hut this may be practi.sed on almost any kind of trees and 
shrubs, as may be thought convenient, either by way of curi¬ 
osity, or otherwise. 

The evergreen kinds may be inarched any time in this month; 
but the other sorts generally succeed best when inarched at the 
beginning.—See March, itc. 


THE GKEEN-HOLSE. 

GIVING .tIK TO THE (.UKEN-IIOUsE ELAMS. 

The green-house plants now require a large portion of free 
air; and this article should be admitted to them e\cry day, 
when the air is anything mild. 

Most of the plants will now be shooting freely ; they must 
not, therefore, he kept too close, for that would weaken the 
shoots, and render the plants in general so extremely tender, 
that they would not be able to bear the open air well when they 
are first brought forth for the summer season. 

Therefore open the green-hou.se windows every morning, 
more or less, when the air is mild and calm, about an hour or 
two after .sunrising, and let them contini.e open till within an 
hour or less of the sun’s setting; that is, if the air continues 
mild till that time of the evening. 

watering. 

Water must now be duly given to the plants, in general, 
ccording as they stand in need thereof. 

The orange and lemon trees will require that article often. 
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Also the myrtles, geraniums, oleander, amomum Plinii, and 
eistuses, African heaths, protca, diosmas, and all other plants of 
the woody kinds, will require to be frequently refreshed with 
moderate waterings. 

Also any herbaceous exotics, of the green-house tribe, must 
have moderate waterings occasionally. 

Hut the green-house plants in general must be often looked 
over, to see where water is wanted ; and let all such pots and 
tubs as stand in need of it be properly stipplied therewith, for 
this is now a very necessary article. 

Hut in watering the green-house plants, let it be given to all 
kinds witli moderation, but especially while tliey are in the 
house, and particularly the more succulent kinds. 

As to the succulent jdants of tliis department, such as aloes, 
seduins, oi)untias, euidiurbias, crassulas. ccreuses, mesembry- 
antliennnns, Kc., they being natiinilly replete with humidity, do 
not require much water; giving it only moderately at times, 
when the earth in tlie pots appears very dry: as too much 
moisture would rot some of the very succulent kinds of these 
plants. 


SIllITI.Vr. fL.VNTS INTO I..\Kf!Ell POTS. 

Ok.wok, lemon, citron, and myrtle trees, and any other of the 
green-house ]ihuits, may still be shifted into larger pots where 
they reipiire it. 

Let those plants whicli are to be shifted be brought out of 
the house in a mild day: then take them out of the pots or 
tubs, with the ball of earth entire about their roots, and let any 
dry, matted, and decayed roots on the outside and bottom of 
the balls be neatly cut off, and let some of the old earth on the 
outside be taken away. 

Tlien, having some fresh earth ready, let some be put into 
the bottom of the new pot or tub ; set the tree, with its ball, as 
above preparer!, in the middle, and fill up the pot or tub with 
the fresh compost, raising it quite over the top of the b<Ul an 
inch or two thick. 

According .a-s the plants intended are thus fresh potted, &c., 
let them be immediately well watered, to settle the new earth 
close about the ball and roots; then return them to their places 
in the green-house, and water them moderately, as occasion 
requires. 
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FRESH EARTHIKO. THE PLANTS. 

Those plants which are not to be shifted this year into larger 
pots should have a small augment of fresh eartli. if not done 
last month, by taking some of the old earth, out of the top of 
the pots or tubs, to a little depth, and some fresh and rich com¬ 
post applied in its stead, which will refresh them greatly. 

This will be remarkably serviceable to orange, lemon, and 
citron tree.s, and the like kinds, and to all other plants in the 
green-house ; and it sliould not be omitted now, if it was not 
done before. 

Let the earth first be loosened on the top of the pots or tubs, 
quite to the surface of the uppermost roots, and take it out; 
then loosen the earth a little way down round the sides, and 
take that out likewise ; then fill up the pots or tubs with the 
new earth, and give a little water to settle it properly. 

TRIMMING AND CLEANING THE PLANT.S. 

Let no decayed leaves remain on any of the green-house 
plants; but let such, as soon as they appear, be taken off, for 
these make the plants appear unsightly, and are also hurtful to 
them in some degree. 

Likewise, when decaj'ed shoots appear, cut them off close, 
as also any shoots of a weakly straggling nature may be pruned 
less or more, or cut quite away, as it may a|)pear nece.ssary. 

Let no weeds grow in the pots or tubs; keep them free from 
moss, and let no sort of litter be seen about them. 

Where the leaves of orange and lemon trees, &c., have con- 
tracted any foulness, they must now be made perfectly clean. 

For the large-leaved sorts, have some soft water in a water¬ 
ing pot, and a piece of sponge; dip this in the water, and clean 
the leaves therewith, one by one. It will clean the .surface, 
open their necessary pores, and be greatly serviceable to the 
plants; and let the myrtles, and other small-leaved kinds, be 
cleaned from dust, &c., by syringing them occasionally. 

HEADING DOWN OR PRUNING MVKTLES, Ac, 

Where myrtles, or other woody green-house shrubs of simi¬ 
lar growth, have straggling or irregular head.s, they may be 
headed down, or have the straggling branches pruned to some 
regular order; by which means they will put out plenty of 
strong shoots nearer the stem, and form full and regular heads 
in two or three months’ time. 
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Likewise geraniums, &c., where any have very iiregular 
heads, or of thin straggling growth, they may have the shoots 
pruned to some orderly extent; or long stragglers shortened to 
■ form the head more regular, and that they may shoot out late¬ 
rally in a more compact, equal, branchy manner. 

INARCHING. 

l.NAHCH shrubby exotics, whereby to propagate any particular 
sort; this being the proper time to perform that method of 
grafting on any of the green-house trees or shrubs. 

Orange, lemon, and citron trees may be propagated by that 
method ; also pomegranates, and many other sorts. 

But this method is not adapted for any general practice, only 
on particular occasions ; or principally on such plants as cannot 
be easily raised any other way, and occasionally by way of 
curiosity. 

By way of curiosity, or as required, you may inarch a branch 
of an orange or lemon tree that has young fruit on it, on one of 
the common orange stocks, and it will be well united by the 
end of August, and may then be separated from the mother 
plant; and there will be a new tree, with fruit on it, raised in 
the space of four or five months’ time.—See Inarching, under 
the article Grafting, in the Nursery, February. 

IMlOI’AG.tTlNG BY SHEDS, CUTTINGS, &€. 

May still sow seeds of any of the exotics of this department, 
which succeed by this method of propagation ; generally giving 
them the aid of a hotbed, either that of tanner’s bark or hot 
dung, as may he convenient, and defended under frames and 
lights. 

Sow also, where required, the kernels of oranges, lemons, and 
citrons, to raise stocks, on which to inoculate the cultivated 
varieties of these trees, for propagating the respective sorts.— 
See the method advi.sed last month. 

Propagate various sorts of green-house plants, by cuttings, 
layers, and suckers j and if the cuttings, particularly, are potted 
and placed in a bark bed, in the stove or elsewhere, it will 
greatly facilitate their rooting. 

Young orange stocks for budding raised last year, if in pots 
too small, should now be shifted into larger; and if then placed 
in a hotbed or barkbed, under a deep frame and glasses, it 
would forward them greatly in growth, and draw them up in 
tall straight stems, two or three feet high, riusing the franre as 
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they advance in growth ; and give air every day, and proper 
waterings ■, and in June, should be inured by degrees to the full 
air, exposing them fully thereto in the latter end of that month, 
or in July: some of the strongest will probably be of proper 
growth for budding in August, or most of them at that time the 
year following. 


THE HOTHOUSE. 

M.VN AGEMEXT OF THE STOVE ri..tNTS IN' OEN'KK.M.. 

I.v some pine houses, or stoves, there being, besides the 
pines, many other curious and tender exotic plants, these must 
also have their share of attention. 

Where any of these plants stand in need of larger pots, let 
them now be .shifted into such, tilling up the pots witli new 
earth. Then, if there be room in the bark bed, let the pots be 
immediately plunged to their rims therein; and by tlie assist¬ 
ance of the kindly heat of the bark, the plants will send out 
roots very freely into the fresh earth, which will give them 
strength, and make them healthy, and of a lively colour. 

Water must also be given to these plants at times; some 
sorts will require it pretty often. The coffee tree, and all the 
woody kinds, should be refreshed witli moderate quantities of 
water, every three or four days ; also the herbaceous kinds oc¬ 
casionally ; but the succulent kinds do not requite so much 
water, giving only a little now ami then. 

Where any of the pines, coffee tree, or other stove exotics, 
have contracted much dust, or other foulness considerably, let it 
be cleared off as soon as possible, for it would prove prejudicial 
to the tender plants confined in this department, by closing 
those minute pores so essential to vegetation, in preserving a 
healthful lively growth; also where any pines, &c., arc infested 
with small incidental insect.s, should use timely precaution to 
extirpate these destructive vermin. 

PKOPAO.MTNO STOVE KXOTIC.S. 

Now propagate various sorts of exotics of this conservatory, 
by cuttings, layers, and .suckers, according to the nature of the 
different kinds; planting them in pots, and plunge tiicm in the 
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bark bed: which will promote their rooting freely in a short 
time. 

Likewise sow seeds of any kinds of hot house plants raised 
by tiiat method; sow them in pots, an# plunge these in the 
bark bed. 

Also in the hot house, you may expeditiously strike cuttings, 
both of many sorts of green house plants, as myrtles, Ike., like¬ 
wise of any curious shrubs of the open ground, plunging the 
pots in the bark bed. 

NUHSIN'O ANI> SfCCKSSIOS 1*1NP, P1..\NTS. 

'I’hksk having been regulated as directed for February and 
Mareli, sliould now be growing rapidly. In clear weather they 
will require to be regularly supjdied with water at the roots. 
They should also be oceasion!dly syringed over head, when 
shut up in the evening, to refresh their foliage and keep them 
clear of dust. The temperature may now be gradually increas- 
eil to seventy-five degrees, and allowed to exceed that from sun 
heat ten degrees or fifteen degrees during the day. Air 
should be freely admitted according to the state of the wea¬ 
ther. 

Most of the plants having been shifted as directed for Feb¬ 
ruary and last month, will not require to be shifted again before 
the beginning of May. Only such as have not been ready then, 
may now reqniri! to be shifted. If the bed have been properly 
prepared with fresh tan for the plants, when tltey are shifted, 
it should .supply a genial heat to their roots till they are again 
ready for sliifting. Hut in case of the heat declining much be¬ 
fore they are ready for shifting, it may often be considerably 
augmented liy carefully introducing a top dressing of fresli tan 
over the surface of the bed among the pots. 

Hut in sliifting those plants, observe tliat where any appear 
in a sickly condition, or are infested with insects, or seem to 
have had roots, it will in such cafses be proper to clear away 
all tlie old earth from the roots of the plants; and trim the 
roots or fibres pretty close; and also if the bottom of the main 
root appear in a decayed or bad state, let the affected part be 
|)arcd away a little with a sharp knife, in a transverse manner, 
or as you may sec occasion, and strip off some of the lower 
leaves, then immediately replant them in pots of entirely fresli 
earth. 
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fruiting PINE PLANTS. 

Water should be plentifully adinini.stered to the roots every 
aewnd or third day, i#order to sweli off the fruit to a good size. 
Liquid manure should be occasionally substituted for the water, 
as serving the purpose both of watering and nourishment. Or, 
where the strength of the top dressing recommended for last 
‘ snonth may appear exhausted, a coating of dung may be applied 
to the surface of the pots, to be washed down by the regular 
waterings. Nourishment is particularly necessary at this period 
for the support not only of the fruit but of the suckers which it 
may be desirable to leave for plants. These will now be fast 
farming, and make rapid progress when formed. 

Such of the suckers as are emitted from the roots, should be 
destroyed, as making bad plants from their aptitude to strike into 
fruit prematurely. The suckers, denominated gills, which some¬ 
times ^pear upon the footstalks of certain varieties, should also 
be destroyed as useless. Also, of the suckers of the stem, 
only one or two should be spared, unless when the number of 
plants is U greater object than the excellence of the fruit. 

0n the debated question whether crowns or suckers are best 
for plants, we may state that crowns make the handsomest, 
and surest bearing plants; but suckers are generally to be pre¬ 
ferred for strength. 


FORCING VINE.S. 

The temperature should be continued as regularly as possible 
at the same degree as recommended for last month, but allowed 
lirom, sun beat during the day td exceed the fire heat medium 
ftve or ten degrees. When the berries have reached the size of 
garden peas, the operation of thinning and of tying up the 
riiouldere of such branches as require it, should not be neglect, 
ed. This is of the utmost consequence not only to the free 
EWeHing of the berries, but to Uieit excellence in every respect. 
' • Ha up the required dioulders with fresh matting. Fix one 
. eq4 of fhit about one-third from the extremity of the shoulder, 
or where the shoulder will be most equally ha^tueed—introduc- 
ing a qilit of wood longitudinally under the shoulder, to diffuse 
the pressure, in case the shoulder be very heavy, liaise the 
■hwlder as far ra required, and tie the other end of the matting 
to the wires or shoots of the vines. To avoid confusion from 
and to save trouble, the under tiers of shoulders may be 
^^<led and kept up by the insertion of slender splits ttf wood. 
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having notches at each end, in which two opposite shoulders . 
may rest. 

Then, with a pair of proper grape scissors, cut out the most 
immature of the berries, and also such a quantity of the more 
perfect of them, as will allow the remainder full scope to ex- 
pand. The operation may be completed at two different peri¬ 
ods. I'he number of berries to be cut out must depend upon 
the nature of the vines, the number of branches upon them, and 
the size that the berries attain when fully matured. Those which 
set their fruit thickly; those which produce berries of a large 
•size; and those whicli have a considerable abundance of bunches, 
will require to be freely thinned, both in the berries, and par¬ 
ticularly in the case of the abundance of bunches, by the entire 
removal of many of these. The musket, the tokay, and sweet- 
water, will not generally require so much thinning as some of 
the other sorts. But such compact growing sorts as the Ham- 
burghs, should be more freely thinned. In general, if fine fruit 
is tile object, the great danger is on the side of thinning too 
little. For our own part, we have never had occasion to regret 
having thinned at least one-third of both bunches and berries 
—but, often, that we had not thinned them more. Of course, 
it will be understood that in the thinning which is here direct¬ 
ed, it should be the finest of the bunches and berries which are 
spared. 

Water should now be abundantly supplied both to the roots, 
and also over the leaves, by means of the syringe. This will 
materially forward the swelling of the fruit, and invigorate the 
vines. 

FORCING PEACHES. 

The temperature should be kept about fifty-five degrees, or 
gradually raised so as to reach sixty degrees, by the time that 
the fruit shall be completely stoned. After that, all danger is 
over, provided that the trees be in a healthy state. 

The final thinning of the fruit should then be proceeded 
with. Where fine fruit is an object, it should be thinned, upon 
healthy trees, to the distance of ten or twelve inches apart: but 
where the trees are rather weak,giot above half that quantity, or 
even less, should be left. Where parficular portions of a tree 
may seem weakly, these should be thinned with equally unspar¬ 
ing hand t it being exceedingly bad management to allow any 
portions of a tree to be outstripped and swallowed up by tlm 
other parts. 
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Water should now be much more abundantly supplied than 
hitherto, especially at the roots. The syringe should also be 
frequently applied over the leaves, in the morning or evening.^ 
Let this be done with considerable force, so as to displace any 
insects that may attempt a settlement. 

The pninbg and trmuing in of the young shoots should be 
continued as directed for last montli, ond ail water .shoots re. 
Aoved, and laterals, unless where they arc necessary to fill up 
vacancies. 


CARE OF PLANTS FOROINC, IN TIIK STOVK. 

To plants now forcing in the stove, &c., such a.s kidneybeans, 
strawberries, flowers, &c., be careful to give proper waterings ; 
aird early in this month introduce tiioie for succession. 
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lUKLOSS. 

Mrlos plants still require particular care ; those which are iit 
fi&mcs, as well as chose under hand or hell-f;lasses. 

The early plants in frames will now show fruit plcncifiilly, 
and some will be set and swelling ; therefore, in order to pro¬ 
cure a sufficient quantity of those fruit for a full crop, the plants 
must, at this time, have all possible assistance of the ht>st 
adapted culture. 

One principal thing to be observed is, to preserve a proper 
degree of heat in the beds, by occasional linings of liot dung, 
while the fruit is about settling, and for some time after ; for a 
kindly warmth is also necessary to promote the swelling of the 
Iniit after they are set; for it should be nli ierved, that alihaiigh 
there be often very warm days in this ni":ilh, yet there some¬ 
times happen rery cold night*, and untavourable weather, in 
catting north-easterly winds, &c., which make it so necessary 
to preserve a due heat in these beds; for if the weather should 
prove cold, and at the same time there is but little warmth ia 
the beds, the melons will not set nor swell kindly, but must of 
them will turn yellow and go off. Therefore, when It ia per- 
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ceived that the beds have much declined in their heat, imme¬ 
diately apply a lining of well prepared hot dung to one or to 
both sides of the bed, according as there may be occasion. 

The advantage in adding the above fresh lining to such beds 
as are much decayed in their heat, will soon evidently appear, 
in the growth of the plants and fruit. 

Fresh air must be adinitted to the plants every day when the 
weather is calm and mild; for this will strengthen them, and 
promote the setting and free swelling of the fruit. This article 
of air must be adinitted to the plants by raising the upper ends 
of the lights with props, gradually one, two, or three inches, 
according as the power of the sun and warmness of the day in¬ 
creases, and shut them by degrees in the afternoon, and quite 
close about four or five in the evening; or sooner, if the wea¬ 
ther should change cold. 

The glasses must be covered every night with mats all this 
month. Let tlie mats be thrown over them a little before sun¬ 
set or soon after in the evening j but when the air is cold, they 
may be spread over sooner. 

About six or seven in the morning, let the mats be taken off j 
or, when it is a warm sunny morning, they may be uncovered 
as soon as the sun reaches the glasses; for the plants should 
not be kept too long close covered, nor in darkness, the power 
of light being very essential to their growth. 

Water .should .also be given at times to ihe*melon plants in 
fraine.s, for they will require it in proper moderation, provided 
there be a good heat in the bed, and the weather be tolerably 
warm and sunny. Let this article be given very moderately, 
and not too often, for too much moisture would chill the young 
fruit, and prevent their setting. Once a week or tenidays will 
be often enough to water them ; and the value of one or two 
pots of water to a three-light frame will be sufficient. 

Choose always a moderately warm day to water them ; and 
about eight or nine in the morning, or three or four in the after¬ 
noon, are now the best times in the day to do that work. Shut 
down the lights immediately after watering; and if the suit 
shines, throw a mat over for halt an hour, then take it off again, 
and give air directly, if sunny. Observe, in wateribg these 
plants, it is not advisable to water them generally all over the 
leaves, especially when the fruit is setting! so should water 
between the runners.iu different parts of the bed with a witter¬ 
ing pot, without the rqse or head, and placing a flat piece of tiie 
or oyster shell, &c., water upon this both to prevent the earth 
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from oeing washed from any of the roots by the force of the 
water immediately from the spout of the pot, and to make it 
spread more effectually j being careful in this, to let as little as 
possible touch the fruit that are about setting, or newly set, and 
do not gfre too much water near the head or main stem'of the 
plant. 

Where the plants advance very near the glasses, it will be 
necessary to raise the frame from about three to six inches ; thi.s 
is done by placing bricks or square pieces of wood under each 
comer of the frame. 

According as the melons set, observe to place a piece of tile 
under each young fruit: for this will preserve them from the 
damp of the earth of the bed. 

or MELONS TO BE RAISED UNDER BELL AND HAND-GLASSES 
AND OILED PAPER FRAMES. 

Finish making the hotbed ridges to plant the melons upon, 
which are to be covered with bell or hand glasses, or with frames 
covered.with oil paper; for which see the work of June. The 
plants for this purpose being raised froiA a sowing in March, or 
beginning of last month, will be now of a proper size for final 
transplantation into the above hotbeds, which, if possible, should 
be completed in the first or second week of this month. 

These ridges must be m^e of the best hot stable dung; pre¬ 
paring, first, as directed in the two former months, for other hot¬ 
beds. And they may now be made, either in trenches three or 
four feet wide, and twelve or fifteen inches deep, or on level 
ground; but by making them mostly above ground, it will afford 
an opportunity of adding a lining to recruit the heat when it 
declines; however, in either method, let the hotbed ridges be 
made a yard wide at least, though four or five feet would be 
more eli^ble, and two feet and a half high ; and where two or 
more ridges are to be made near together in a parallel order, 
allow the space of four feet between, and which space, if filled 
with any waste, moderately warm dung, and earth at top, in 
about a month or five weeks after will give a larger scope for 
the roots and runners to extend, and the additional moderate 
heat thereof, enlivening that of the beds, will greatly assist the 
setting of the fruit. 

The ridges being made, get some good earth; and if this be 
light loam, and has been mixed with one fourth part of very 
rotten dung some months before, it will be better for this pur¬ 
pose ; but, in default of loam, any rich garden earth will do. 
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The earth is not to be sifted, but very well broken, and mixed 
together with the spade, and then laid not less than six to eight 
or ten inches thick, all over the top of the ridge. 

Then mark out along the middle, the holes for the plants, 
allowing the distance of four feet between; and set a bell or 
hand-glass over each, and keep them close down till the earth 
under them is warm, and then bring in the plants, which, if now 
in pots, having only three at most in each, turn them careiully 
out, with the ball of earth entire, and make a hole in the earth 
where each glass stands; place one pot of plants, with the ball 
into each hole ; close the earth very well about the ball, and 
also about the stems of the plants; give every hole a little 
water, and immediately put on the glasses. 

Shade the plants from the sun, for the first two or three days, 
from about eight to four o’clock ; but, after that, let them have 
more and more sun every day, till they are able to bear it fully 
wilhout flagging. 

Let them have air every warm day, by tilting the warmest 
side of the glasses, but keep them close shut down every night. 
The gla.sses must also be covered every night all this month 
with mats. 

Those plants now planted out will produce ripe fruit, some 
about the end of July; but the principal crop, will be in August 
and September. 

When any of the melon plants have filled the bell or hand¬ 
glasses, the runners must then have liberty to run from under 
them ; but they must not be trusted out before the latter end 
of this month, or heginning or middle of next; being guided in 
this by the temperature of the weather, which, until settled in 
warm and dry, must be very cautious in training out the plants. 

If, therefore, about the last week in this month, or beginning 
of next, the plants have advanced considerably in runners to the 
extent of the glasses, they should be trained out, provided, 
however, the season is become warm, dry, and settled, not else, 
before the middle of June ; raising eacli glass upon three props, 
about two inches and a half high, and let the ends of the vines 
or runners be trained out at regular distances; being careful to 
cover the ridges every night, and in all bad weather, with large 
mats. 

But when the vines of these plants are trained from under 
the hand-glasses, it would be of great advantage to place oiled 
paper frames over some of the beds, previously removing the 
hand-glasses; these frames remaining constantly night and day. 
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and they admitting the light and heat of the sun sufficiently, 
will prove effective beneficial shelters.—See June. 


MANAGEMENT OF CUCUMBER PL.ANTS IN FRAMES. 

Cucumber plants in frames will now be in full perfection of 
bearing ; they must therefore be carefully attended. 

Still support a moderate heat in the beds, by the application 
of linings of hot dung, &c., where necessary.—See the two last 
months. 

These plants will require to be often refreshed with moderate 
waterings, generally not less than twice a week; and a morning 
and afternoon are the most proper times for watering them at 
this season. 

The plants must also be allowed proper admission of free air 
every mild day, for the sun has now great power, and if the 
glasses were to be kept too close, it would destroy the plants. 
Therefore, raise the upper end of the lights every warm, sunny 
morning, about seven, eight, or nine o’clock, according to the 
temperature of the weather j and according as the heat of the 
day increases, continue raising the glasses a proportionable 
height, from one to two or three inches. 

The lights must be .shut close down every evening, about five 
or six o’clock; but in cold evenings shut them down an hour or 
two sooner. 

Shade the plants from the sun in very hot, sunny days. 'Fhe 
time to do this is from eleven to two o’clock. 

Where the glasses arc pretty close to the plants, it will now 
be advisable to allow them a larger space of room, by raising 
the frame three or four to lire or six inches at bottom; the 
plants will then enjoy the air more effectively, grow stronger, 
and .stand the sun with less danger of scorching their leaves. 
Continue covering the glasses every night with mats all this 
month, generally covering up towards sunsetting, and uncover 
soon after its rising in the morning. 

The early cucumbers will now be in full production of fine 
fruit, which, when about four or five, to six or eight inches long, 
are fit to cut for the table. 

In the cucumbers now in bearing, should still continue to 
impregnate, or set the young fruit, according as it comes into 
blossom; generally the same day that the flower expands, or 
second at fkrthest, in the forenoon, while the generative organs 
retain their fertilizing oroperty in the fullest degree; for this is 
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particularly e.sscntial in this business.—See Cucumbers in March 
and April. 


ClICUMBERS TO RE PLANTED UNDER HAND OR BELL-GLASSES. 

CucuMBEiis may now be planted out on hotbed ridges, under 
hand or bell-glasses. 

The plants being raised for this pnrpo.se, in March, ot*last 
month, should be planted out the beginning and middle of this: 
and they will begin to bear about the beginning, or towards the 
middle of .lune, and will continue bearing till the cold weather 
in autumn destroys the plants. 

The hotbeds for this purpose must be made of good hot 
dung, as formerly observed ; and may be made either on level 
ground, or principally now in wide trenches, as they will not 
require to be lined. * 

If the latter is intended, choose any compartment of good 
ground in the full sun ; there dig a trench, a yard wide, and 
twelve or fifteen inches deep, lajing the earth that comes out 
neatly all along the side of the trench. Fill this trench with 
fresh hot dung, and raise it from six to eight, ten, or twelve 
inches above the surface of the ground ; for the beds should be 
at least two feet thick of dung. Then cover the bed with the 
excavated earth of the trenches, six or eight inches thick over 
the top of the dong; levelling the rest of the earth close along 
each side of the beil, corresponding with that at top ; the whole 
forming the bed like a .sort of ridge. 

Hut when intended to make these hotbed ridges on level 
ground, let them be full four feet wide, and earthed with rich 
earth, as above. 

Then, in either method, as soon as the bed is earthed, mark 
out the holes for the plants, exactly along the middle, three feet 
six inches distance, and directly cover each place with a hand¬ 
glass ; and in a day or two the dung will have warmed the earth, 
ready for the reception of the plants. 

Proceeding then to the planting, form the earth under each 
glass a little hollow, circularly, and in each place, under the 
said glasses, hole-in three good plants, observing if the plants 
were pricked in pots last month for this occasion, plant thetn as 
above, with the ball of earth about the roots entire ; or, if not 
in pots, remove and plant them with as much earth as will 
readily adhere about the roots: give them directly a litUe 
water; their let the glasses be immediately put on, and shade 
the plants from the sun till they have got root. 
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Let the plants have air every day, when it is calm and mild, 
by tilting the wannest side of the glasses, and let them be re¬ 
freshed with occasional moderate waterings: and when they 
have, in advanced growth, filled up the glasses next month, train 
them out in a regular order.—See June. 

They must be covered every night with mats, until the mid- 
dle%f June. 

But where good plants cannot be readily procured to plant in 
the above beds, let some seed be put in early in the month ; the 
plants will soon come up, and will come into bearing at a very 
acceptable time in June and July. 

Tile hotbed being made and earthed as above directed, mark 
out the holes for the seed, three feet and a half asunder; and 
in the form of a shallow basin, only about an inch and a half 
deep, and nine or ten inched wide. In the middle of each of 
these holes, sow eight or nine seeds, half an inch deep, and then 
put on the bell or hand-glasses. After the plants have been up 
ten or twelve days, they must be thinned, leaving only three of 
the strongest in each hole, drawing a little earth about their 
stems; and give a light watering, to settle the loosened earth 
below close to the roots; managing them afterwards according 
to the foregoing directions, and they will begin to bear some 
fruit in the third or fourth week in June. 

CUCt’MBER.S TO TICKLE. 

Sow cucumbers for pickling, &c., either generally now in the 
natural ground, to remain for the principal crop of picklers, &c., 
or occasionally in a hotbed, if coldish bad weather, to forward 
them for transplanting into the open ground next month, which 
is generally as soon as the plants can stand the full air in this 
country. 

However, in regard to sowing this crop in the open ground, 
it must not be done generally till towards the middle or latter 
end of the month ; or if the season is coldly unsettled, or very 
wet, as has ofteh been the case of late years, defer sowing till 
the last week in this month, or the first in June, allotting for 
this purpose a piece of rich free ground, digging it regularly, in 
a level order, and divide it into beds of five or six feet wide, 
allowing twelve inches between bed and bed fur an alley; then 
mark out the holes for the seed, along the middle of each bed, 
allowing three feet and a half between hole and hole; loosen 
the places for the holes, breaking the earth well, and form each 
in a small concave hollow, with the hand, like a shallow basin. 
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about an inch and a half deep, and ten or twelve inches over; 
and sow in the middle of each hole eight or ten seeds, covering 
them near half an inch deep with earth. 

After the seed is sown, if the weather should prove hot and 
dry, it will be proper to sprinkle the holes with water: but this 
must be given very moderately, just enough to moisten the 
earth a little, for too much moisture in the earth would rot the 
seed: but when the seed is germinated, and the young plants 
coming up, give water freely in dry warm weather. 

When the plants have been come up about a fortnight, they 
must be thinned, and leave no more than three or four of the 
best plants in every hole. 

But in sowing picklers, if a cold wet season, in which these 
seed.s, sown in the natural ground, either rot or make but little 
progress; or that, in order to forward both the seed and young 
plants a week or fortnight iti growth, it would, in either case, be 
proper to sow the seed in a slight hotbed, just to raise the 
plants more effectively and forwarder in their young state, till 
about a week or ten or twelve days old to a fortnight at most; 
then to be transplanted dually into the natural ground: the 
method is as follows:— 

Having a supply of proper horse stable dung, of good mode¬ 
rate heat, make a hotbed the width of a garden frame, or not 
less than a yard wide, for hand-glasses, and half a yard high, 
and the length in proportion to the quantity of plants you would 
raise ; as soon as the bed is thus made, either set on the frame, 
and lay in the eartli, or, being previously earthed, may use 
hand-glasses; or, in default of these, an awning of large mats 
occasionally: observing, in either method, to earth the bed 
directly only about three or four inches thick; and then, as it 
is advisable generally to transplant these plants when quite 
young, ill little clusters together, sow the seed accordingly; 
that is, either sow some in small pots, several seeds in the mid¬ 
dle of each, and plunge them in the hotbed, or for larger or 
considerable supplies, sow in the earth of the bed, in little clus¬ 
ters, with a thick blunt-ended dibble, or with your fingers con¬ 
tracted, make holes about an inch wide, and half an inch or near 
an inch deep, and about an inch and a half asunder, dropping 
six or eight seeds in each hole, and cover them in ifith eaj^th ; 
this is called dotting them in: or instead of this you may draw 
drills across the bed : the seed to be sown in the drills, observ¬ 
ing to sow them quite thick, not generally all along the drills, 
but rather in little patches, six or eight good seeds in each, so 
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close as to almost touch, and cover them half an inch deep with 
earth j allow a clear space in each drill of two inches between 
each patch or cluster of seed, and let the drills be two or three 
inches asunder: by thus sowing the seed in clusters, as it were, 
she plants will rise in bunches for transplantation in that order, 
as below; continuing, in the interim, to defend the bed, either 
with the frame-light or with hand-glasses j or, in want of these, 
with mats, as before intimated, every night and all bad weather ; 
and give occasional gentle waterings. 

Then, when the plants have been come up about six, eight, 
or ten days, and show the rough leaves in the centre, it is pro¬ 
per to plant them out, if the weather is settled : for in this order 
of culture, as after removal from the hotbed, they not having 
the aid of further artificial heat, it is most successful to plant 
them out while in that young state of growth, as aforesaid, 
taking them up in clusters as they grow, with the earth about 
their roots ; and in that manner let them be planted in the 
places where they are to remain, allotting one bunch of plants 
to a hole, and giving them immediately some water: they will 
quickly'strike root, without hardly feeling their removal; ob- 
.serving, however, that if the weatlier should at that time prove 
unfavourably cold, may continue them, under occasional shelter, 
in the bed a week or mote longer, till the season settles in 
warm. 


PLANTI.SO ANO SOWINO GOI KUS AND PU.Ml’KIN.S, 

Plant out from the hotbed the gourds and pumpkins which 
were sown in April; it may be done any time towards the mid¬ 
dle or latter end of this month 

But as the fruit of these plants is not of much estim.ition or 
value for any material culinary n.scs, or other economical pur¬ 
pose, should only raise a few, where any arc required, cither 
for any domestic occasions, both in the quite young green 
growth of the fruit, and when of full maturity ; or some chiefly 
by way of curiosity, for the great variety of the fruit in its 
numerous different and singular shapes, sizes, colours, stripes, 
and variegations, &C,, from two or three inches’ growth, as in 
the orang^iand pear gourds, to one, two, or three feet, or more, 
in different sorts, in round, oval, hemispherical, bottle-shaped, 
barrel-shaped, star-shaped, and of various other forms. 

Some of them may be planted out in the common ground, in 
a warm situation, about the tniddie of this month, when the 
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weather is settled in warm; they will grow freely, and produce 
ripe fruit in August; and the common pumpkin is often sown 
or planted upon old dunghills; they will spread wonderfully, 
and produce much large fruit. 

Hut in order to have any particular sort produce fruit earlier 
in summer, it is effected by planting some out, the beginning 
or middle of the month, upon holes of hot dung, under hand or 
bell-glasses, or other occasional shelter: dig some holes, two 
feet wide, and about a spade deep, in the places where the 
plants are to produce their fruit, filling the holes with new horse 
dung, covering that six inches deep with earth, and so plant 
your gourds, Ac., or may sow tiie seeds, and cover them with 
the above glasses, or with oiled paper frames, Ike., till they be¬ 
gin to run ; then may discontinue the shelters. 

However, in default of dung or glasses, for holding them out 
as above, may plant any of tiic gourd kinds, or others, in the 
full ground, in a warm situation, as aforesaid, towards the mid¬ 
dle of tlie month, when settled warm weather, and the pump¬ 
kins, X.C., may be planted anywhere. 

(fbserve to plant some of the orange, and other small gourds, 
near to a wall, or other fence, or against an arbour, Ac., and 
when the plants begin to run, let the vines or runners be neatly 
trained, and fastened up close to tlie wall, pales, &c. Where 
this is practised, the plants, together with the fruit, will make 
an agreeable appearance in the months of July, August, and 
September. 

Or some of the gourds, and otliers of the moderate running 
kind.s, may also lie occasionally supported with stakes ; that is, 
when tlie plants begin to run, let a tall linn stake be fixed in 
the grouini near each plant; and according as tlieir vines 
advance in length, let them be trained up carefully round the 
stake.s. 

But the pumpkins, and large kinds of gourds, should now be 
)ilanted out, or seed sown in any open compartment, or upon 
duiighill.s, &c., setting them eight or ten feet distance; and the 
jilaiits, in their advaheing growth, permitted to extend upon the 
surface of the ground. 

The seed of gourds and pumpkins may still be sown in the 
first or second week, or any time in the month, either at once 
in the full ground, or upon holes of hot dung, as above, to re¬ 
main ; or in a liotbcd for transplantation, as in last month; and 
when the plants have got rough leaves, one or two inches broad, 
they should be planted out in the open ground. 
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But in default of hot dung, &c., sow them now in the com¬ 
mon ground at once, in the places where they are to remain. 

KIDNEY BEAN.S. 

Now plant a full crop of kidney beans, to succeed those 
planted in April. 

Any of the dwarf kinds may now be planted: but the best 
and most profitable for this plantation arc the black speckled 
dwarfs, Battersea and Canterbury white dwarfs; or also a few 
dun coloured, and large white. 

Draw drills for them an inch deep, and two feet and half dis¬ 
tance ; place the beans in. the drills two or three inches asun¬ 
der, draw the earth evenly over them, and let the surface be 
lightly raked smooth. 

Plant also the scarlet runner, or any other of the running 
kinds of kidney beans. 

Most of the running sorts are exceeding profitable for the 
service of a family, for they are surprising great bearers; but in 
particular, the scarlet flowering bean; and there is a variety of 
this, that differs from it only in colour, which, both in the seed 
and flowers, is white: but their manner of growth, mode of 
bearing, and pods, are similar; and both the varieties being 
very plentiful bearers in long conlinuanco, are very proper for 
this plantation: the laige white Dutch runners are also very 
proper to plant now, are excellent beans, the pods of consider¬ 
able length, but the plants do not continue long in production, 
like the scarlet, Ac. 

All the running or climbing sorts of kidney beans, extending 
considerably by their runners, and requiring support of tall sticks 
or poles, &c., must b& allowed more room to grow than the 
dwarf kinds; so that the drill.v for these large sorts must be 
three feet six inches distant at least, and about an inch and a 
half deep, or a single drill along any vacant wall, paling, 
building, &c. 

Place the beans in the drills three or four inches asunder, 
and cover them equally with earth. 

When the plants are come up, and begin to pu.«h their run¬ 
ners, then let some tall sticks or poles be placed to each row, 
for the plants to climb upon. The runners will soon catch 
hold, and will twine themselves naturally round the sticks or 
poles, to the height of eight or ten feet, or more ; or if any are 
plated in a row close again-st a wall, or any high fence or 
building, may suspend strong packthread from above, six inches 
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distance, fastened tight at both ends, the lower end of which 
may be tied to a slick tiirust into the ground j and the runners 
will readily ascend round the strings. 

There is much advantage in planting these running kinds, 
especially the scarlets, &c., for a lasting crop j for those that 
are now planted will begin bearing in July or August, and con¬ 
tinue producing plentifully till October. 

Though, as in many families these are not so much esteemed 
for general use as the dwarf sorts, they sliould be planted in 
smaller or larger portions accordingly, and generally most of the 
dwarfs for the main crop: nor are the running kinds so much 
cultivated by the market gardeners, as large quantities would 
require great trouble to stick them, and are not generally so 
saleable as the dwarf beans. 

However, in private gardens, should generally cultivate tole¬ 
rable crops of the runners, more or less, for the supply of a 
family, as during the season they will be always in ready pro¬ 
duction : two sowings, one this month and another in June, 
will furnish plentiful supplies of young pods, in constant suc¬ 
cession, from July till the middle or end of October. 

CAPSICUMS KOH PICKLING. 

The capsicums for pickling which were sown and raised in a 
hotbed, in March or April, should now be transplanted into the 
fuil ground. 

But as these plants arc tender, and being raised in a hotbed, 
must not be planted out till settled warm weather, or towards 
the middle or latter end of the month. 

Dig a spot of rich ground for their reception, and rake the 
surface smooth, then put in the plants by Une, a foot asunder 
every way, and water them. 

i.ovf,.appi.es, for soups. Ac. 

Plant out tomatoes, or love-apples, from the hotbed where 
raised, about the middle or latter end of the month, to produce 
fruit in autumn, for pickling, soups, &c. 

These plants being trailers, and very luxuriant and rambling’ 
in their growth, must therefore be planted close to a wall, pales, 
or espaliers; and when they begin to branch out, must be 
trained, and nailed to the wall or pales in the manner of a wall- 
tree, or may be trained to strong stakes. 

Observe, they must be planted against a south wall or othei 
south fence, or in some sunny exposure; for if planted in th-: 
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shade the fruit would not ripon. Any wide vacant spaces be¬ 
tween wall trees would suit them well, and will produce ripe 
fruit in August or September, &c. 

One stout plant in a place is sufficient. Water them as soon 
as they are planted, and shade them from the sun till they have 
taken root; and a little shelter of hand-glasses, &c., in cold 
nights, for the first fortnight, would be very serviceable. 

ASl’AllAGl’S. 

Aspabagbs will now be fit to cut for use. 

In cutting the shoots of tliese plants, it should be observed, 
that, when tlicy are advanced about two or three to four or five 
inches above ground, they should be gathered ; but tliose about 
two to three or four inches are generally in prime order, while 
the top bud or head remains compact; which when permitted 
to run, soon becomes open and loose, and of less estimation. 

When proceeding to cut or gather them, be careful to thrust 
your knife down close by the side of the shoots you intend to 
cut, lest you wound or destroy any young buds that arc coming 
up in succession, and do not yet appear ; cutting the shoots off 
slanting; about three or four inciies within the ground.—See 
April. 

Let the beds of these plants be now carefully cleaned from 
weeds, which, at this season, will be advancing very numerously, 
and should therefore either give a careful hand-weeding: or, 
with a small hue, taking opportunity of a dry d.ay. cut up all 
weeds clean within the surface, and they will soon all die etfoe- 
tually. 


TKANSPl .anting l.ETTUCE. 

I.V moist weather, transpla'.f Cos lettuce and other kinds 
which were sown the two former months. 

Choose a rich spot for these plants, in a free open situation, 
not cncumhered with spreading trees, ike., which would draw 
the plants up slender, without forming good hearts; dig the 
ground neatly, and rake the surface .smooth; then put in the 
plants in rows, ten or twelve inche.s a-sunder, and give some 
water to settle the earth about their rooU; giving also occa¬ 
sional after-waterings, till the plants have taken root. 

Such lettuces, in young plants, of two or three inches ad¬ 
vance, as are intended to remain where sown, to attain full 
growth, should now be thinned regularly, in proper time, about 
a foot or fifteen inches distant ■, or any among other crops, as 
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onions, leeks, carrots, &c., must be thinned more considerably, 
or generally, not less than two or three feet asunder. 

sow LETIOCE-SEKD. 

Sow lottuce-seed ; this should be done at two or three dif¬ 
ferent times this month, that there may be a constant supply of 
these plants in good perfection, in succe.s.sional order in the 
proper season, which, from these sowings come into full 
growth in July and August, to succeed those of the spring-sown 
crops. 

'Ihc white and the green Cos lettuces, ^Egyptian, spotted Cos, 
Cilician, and imperial, are all proper kinds to sow now: or oc¬ 
casionally the grand admirable, large white Dutch, and the 
brown Dutch, &c., so in the whole may choose the most desir¬ 
able. 

An open .situation must be chosen in which to sow these 
soed.s where the ground is light and rich ; sow eacli sort sepa¬ 
rate, and rake them in light and evenly. 

The beds wherein these seeds are sown must be often re¬ 
freshed witli water in dry weather, to promote a free growth, 
both in the seed and young plants. 

TYING UP EARI.Y I-ETTUt E. 

Kari.y (.'os lettticc. of some advanced growth, beginning to 
heart a little, may, in some of the largest plants, have the leaves 
tied up together moilerately, with a string of bass, which will 
forward their cabbaging anil whitening in the heart sooner for 
use, and render them more crisp and tender for eating. 

SMALL SALADING. 

Sow cresses, mustard, radish, rape, and other small salad 
seeds often. 

When a constant supply of these small herbs are required 
young, there simnld be some seed of each sort put into the 
ground once every week or fortnight. 

Observe, if the weather proves hot and dry, it is proper to 
sow these seeds now on a somewhat shady border. Draw 
shallow drills, and sow the seeds therein very thick, and cover 
them lightly with earth. In dry weather, give them a mode¬ 
rate watering every other day. 
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SPINACH. 

Spinach may still be sown, where required in continued suc¬ 
cession, sowing generally the round leaved sort, and mostly in 
an open situation. 

In some families spinach is required in succession all sum- 
tn^, or in continuance some part of that season ; in which case, 
some seed should be sown every twelve or fourteen days, as the 
plants of the summer sowings soon run up to stalks, in a use¬ 
less growth: sow the' seed moderately thin, and rake it well 
into the ground; or may occasionally sow it in shallow flat 
drills, twelve to fifteen inches asunder, covering in the seed 
regularly. 

Hoe and thin the young spinach of last month’s sowing; 
eradicate all weeds: and where the plants stand thick, thin 
them moderately, in some regular order, especially those pro¬ 
duced from the broad-cast sowing, not so material in those 
growing in drills. 

Should now, the beginning or middle of this month, if not 
done, leave some best sorts of spinach to run for seed, both of 
the winter crop, of the triangular-leaved kind, and early spring- 
sown plants of the round-leaved, to have a proper supply of 
seed of both varieties. 


TURNIPS. 

Sow more turnips: they will come in at a fine season ; fit 
to draw for tlie table by the middle or latter end of June : but 
will be in excellent order till the beginning of August. 

Allot an open compartment of mellow ground; and, while 
fresh turned up, sow the seed, moderately thin and equally in 
every part; tread it evenly down, and rake it in regularly. 

Hoe and thin the turnips which were’ sown the last month : 
cut up all the weeds, and thin the plants regularly, to seven or 
eight inches distance. 

This %ork of thinning should always be performed when the 
rough leaves are about the breadth of a man’s thumb,, or before 
they grow much larger, as the work can then be effected with 
greater expedition and regularity.* 

CLEANING AND THINNING CARROTS AND PARSNEPS. 

Carrots and parsneps will now be advancing fast in their 

^ Ommi erain ot temiw dioaldi Always li« sown la drills, about aa Inch deep and 
not less than twelve or aiteen inrhes aps^. 
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growth, and slioulif be properly encouraged: clear them ftom 
weeds, and thin the plants out to due distances. 

This work may be done either by hand or hoe j but, for 
large crops particularly, small-hoeing them is the preferable 
method, both as the most expeditious, and by loosening the sur¬ 
face of the ground with the hoe, it will greatly promote the free 
growth of the plants. 

However, at any rate, let these plants be cleared from 
weeds, and thinned out to proper distances, that they may have 
full liberty to grow at top and swell at bottom. Thin out, 
therefore, the general crops, to about six or seven inches dis¬ 
tance at least, and cut down all weeds. There is great advan¬ 
tage in allowing these plants room enough, for then their roots 
will be large, long, and straight; the parsneps in particular, if 
thinned from al)Ove seven or eight to ten or twelve indies dis¬ 
tance, the rooks will swell considerably larger, and attain their 
utmost perfection. 

Such crops of carrots, however, as are intended to be drawn 
gradualiy for the table while young, need not be thinned at 
first to more than four or five inches distance ; as by a gradual 
thinning out the larger for use, the rest will gain more and more 
room daily. 

But the main crops of carrots that you intend shall remain 
to grow to full size, should be thinned to the proper distance at 
once, from above six to seven or eight inches distance. 

"■ SOWING CAUKOTS. 

Carrot-seed may still be sown where required; it will grow 
freely, and the plants will come up soon, and they will be ready 
in young growth to draw for the table by the latter end of July, 
or soon in August, and continue in fine order all the autumn 
season. 


ONIONS. 

The crops of onions should, towards the middle or latter end 
of this month, be perfectly well cleared from weeds; and the 
plants intended for the main crop of bulbers should be thinned 
in proper time from about three to four or five inches distance; 
being careful to leave the strongest plants. 

This work may either be performed by hand or with the 
small hoe; the latter is the quickest method, and by stirring the 
ground with the hoe, &c., it is of great service to the growth of 
the plants, having for this purpose a small one-hand hoe, abdVitr 
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two inches broad ; observing in the main erffps designed wholly 
for full bulbing, to thin them regularly to at least about three 
or four inches distance. 

But where a supply of young onions are wanted for thinning 
out by degrees for various domestic occasions, both as young 
cibols and in small bulbous growths, there should be a crop 
reserved unthinned for that purpose ; but observing to thin them 
regularly as you draw them for use, leaving a sufficiency for 
a tolerable crop, of the most promising plants to stand for full 
bulbing. 

HAMBURGH P.VRSI.EY, SCOHZONEU.t, AND SAI.SAFY. 

The young crops of Hamburgh, or large-rooted parsley, scor- 
zonera, and salsafy. must now be carefully cleaned from weeds, 
and the plants should be thinned or hoed out to proper distances, 
that their roots may have room to swell; thinning them about 
six or seven inches asunder. 

The seeds of scorzonera and salsafy .should now be sown for 
the winter crop. Sow them in the first or second week of this 
month, iii an open spot of ground, each sort separate, and rake 
them in. 

These plants when sown early, are apt to run up for seed, 
before they are hardly fit for use. But those that are sown 
now will not run, and their roots will be in excellent order for 
the table by Michaelmas, and continue good till spring follow¬ 
ing. 


CABBAGES AND SAVOYS. 

Transplant spring-sown cabbage and savoy plants for autumn 
and winter use, also red cabbages. 

These should be allotted an open situation : or some may 
be planted between rows of early cauliflowers, or wide rows of 
garden beans, or French beans. 

But where there is ground to spare, and clear of other crop.s, 
it will be more advisable.to allot all these kinds of plants an 
open compartment^ themselves. Plant them out, if possible, 
in moist weather, in tows two feet or two and a half asunder, 
and about two feet distance in the lines ; and as soon as they 
are planted give each a little water. 

Draw earth about the stems of early cabbages, and others; 
this will strengthen the plants greatly, and will also bring them 
forward in their growth. 

The earliest cabbages will now be well advanced in growth. 
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have formed tolerable full hearts, and begin to turn their ijinet 
leaves for cabbaging; they may be greatly assisted and brought 
forward by tying tlieir leaves together. Get some bass, and go 
over the plants row by row, and let such of tiie forwardcst with 
fullest hearts, as begin now to turn their leaves the most con- 
cavely inward, in order for heading, be tied. In doing this, 
observe to gather all the leaves up regularly ; and then, with 
some bass strings, tie them together; but do not tie them too 
tight, for that would occasion the plants to rot. 

This wiil bring the plants forward for use sooner by a week 
or fortnight than they would naturally be of themselves; 
and tliey will be mucli whiter in the heart, and more tender to 
eat. 

Sow sugar-loaf cabbage-seed, and any other close, quick- 
hearting kinds, for summer and autumn, coleworts, and young 
autumn cabbages. 

Likewise sow some savoys to plant out in July and August 
for a succcssional winter crop. 

E.Mtl.Y CAULIFI.OWKUS. 

The cauliflowers that were defended with hand-glasses all 
winter and spring, being now of considerably advanced growth, 
should have the glasses wholly discontinued, if not done the end 
of last month. 

Look over early cauliflowers often, about tlie middle or lat¬ 
ter eud of tlie month j some of the plants will then begin to show 
tlieir flower-lieads in the centre and as soon as tliese appear, 
tliey should he .‘screened from the sun and wet, which would 
both occasion them to open, and change their peculiar white¬ 
ness to that of a ycllowisli hue. 

Therefore, as soon as a flower appears in some advanced 
growtli, let some of the largest leaves be broke down over it, 
Tliis will answer the double purpose of shading the head from 
the sun, and defending it from wet, whereby the cauliflowers 
will be preserved in their natural whiteness, and will be close, 
firm, and beautiful. 

These plants should in very dry weather be occasionally 
watered; for thb will cause the heads to grow to a larger 
size. 

TRANSPLANTING CAULIFLOWEK.S. 

Transplant, if not done last month, the young cauliflower 
plants raised this spring from seed. 
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For the reception of these young plants, let a piece of the 
richest ground be chosen, and spread thereon some good rotten 
dung, and then dig the ground one spade deep, and as you go 
on, let the dung be regularly buried. 

The plants are to be set in this compartment at two feet, or 
two feet and a half each way asunder; and they must be 
watered as soon as they are planted. 

There may be sown, if you choose it, on the same ground, 
between the cauliflower plants, a thin crop of spinach, or a thin 
sprinkling of salmon radishes, &c. 

SOWING CAULIFLOWER-SEED FOR A MICIIAF.LMAS CROP. 

Sow cauliflower-seed; the plants that are raised from this 
sowing will come into use in October, and will be in high per¬ 
fection the greatest part of November, and sometimes longer. 

This is what the London gardeners call the Michaelmas 
cauliflowers. 

Observe, the seed for this crop must not be sown till about 
the 24th of this month; at which time prepare a three or four 
feet wide bed of rich earth, in a free situation. 

Get some good seed of the last year’s saving ; sow this equally, 
moderately thick, and rake it in carefully, and sprinkle the bed 
often in dry weather with water. 

When the plants have got two or three leaves an inch broad, 
they should be pricked out into a nursery-bed to attain strength 
for final transplantation.——See June and July. 

BROCOLI. 

Bbocoli seeds, both of the purple and white kinds, must be 
sown in this month, for the second principal crop for use the 
following winter and spring. 

It will be advisable to sow a little of this seed at two differ¬ 
ent times this month, in order to have a proper supply : there¬ 
fore sow some seed of both kinds in the first week in the month, 
and more about ihe twentieth or twenty-fourth ; the plants 
raised from these rowings will produce their heads probably 
some in December and January j and the others more generally 
in February, March, and April, but in greatest perfection the 
two last named months ; and after the main heads are gathered, 
the stalks of the purple sort particularly will yield abundance 
of excellent sprouts, but rarely any from the white, or cauli¬ 
flower brocoli. 

These seeds hiust be sown in a bed or border of rich earth. 
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in an open exposure, each kind separate, and rake them in re- 
gularly. 

But in order to have brocoli produce heads before Christmas, 
that is, in October, November, and December, you must sow 
some seeds of each kind in March, or beginning or middle of 
April, which see. 


BORE-COLE. 

Sow bore-cole, otherwise brown-cole, for next autumn, win¬ 
ter, and spring use, if not done in March and April.—For di¬ 
rections, see last Month. 

sow AND PLANT SAVOYS. 

Sow savoy seed for a latter crop: the true green savoy is 
the best sort to sow now, for it is the hardest to stand the 
winter. 

This seed may be sown any time in the month, and will come 
in very well for a late crop ; but to have a good crop of full¬ 
headed plants, let the seed, if possible, be sown in the first or 
second week in the month; the plants will soon come up, and 
will be fit to transplant in the end of June, and in July, and be¬ 
ginning of August. Generally sow the seed in a free, open 
exposure, and rake it in regularly. 

The plants raised from this sowing will be tolerably well 
cabbaged by November, and will continue good till March. 

Plant out some early sown savoys, two feet distance, to cab¬ 
bage in September and October, &c. 

PLANTING AND HOEING BEANS. 

Plant more garden beans for latter crops in July, August, and 
September. 

The Windsor, Toker, and Sandwich kinds will yet succeed 
tolerably well; and the long-pod sand while-blossom beans are 
also very proper to plant any time this month. 

But where a constant succession of young beans are desired 
all the summer season, there should be some seeds put into the 
ground at three different times this month, allowing ten or twelve 
days, or not exceeding a fortnight, between each planting j and 
at this season it will be of advantage to allow them a situation 
where the ground is moistest, if there is a choice of soil, plant¬ 
ing them in rows a yard asunder. 

Hoe the ground between the rows of advancing young beaus, 
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cutting up all weeds, and draw earth about the stems of the 
plants. 

MANAGEMENT OF BEANS IN BLOSSOM. 

Now it will be proper to top such beans as are in bloom, to 
promote the free setting of the pods. 

This should, in the beginning or middle of the month, be 
particularly practised to the early crops, provided it was not 
done last month. 

By this practice the pods will set sooner, and swell faster, 
and be better nourished, and come in almost a week sooner 
than if the plants were permitted to run ; for having no advan¬ 
cing top to nourish, their whole effort goes to that of the fruit. 

But let this be performed to beans in general now in full 
blossom ; observe to let the stems bo first advanced to such a 
due height, as to have a sufficient quantity of pods; the early 
Mazagan bean may be toppqd'when about two feet high, and 
the larger sorts should be topped when from about two feet and 
a half or yard, to three and a half high, according to the growth 
of the different varietie.s. 

But with respect, however, to the small early beans, if you 
would have them come in as early as possible, you should top 
them as soon as the blossom at the bottom of the stalks begin 
to open. 


SOWING PEAS. 

Sow likewise more peas. To have a regular supply, let 
some be sown at least twice in this month ; but where constant 
supplies of young peas are much wanted, three or four sowings 
will not be too often, and there will be the greater chance of 
success in the late sowing. 

The best sorts to sow now are the marrowfats; also may 
sow the Spanish moratto, green and white rouncivals, being 
fine large sorts ; likewise any of the hotspur kinds, and Prussian 
peas, &c.; and-those that are sown any time in this month will 
sometimes yield ^lerably good crops toward the latter end of 
July, and in August, &c. 

This is now a proper time to sow any of tlie dwarf kinds of 
peas. These sorts seldom grow above two or three feet high ; 
some not above fifteen or eighteen inches, but are mostly great 
bearers ; the pods small but numerous; and the peas, while 
young, eat sweet and good ; and generally those sown at this 
season will be more' productive than the larger kinds, though 
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nol so Svlyisable to sow in large quantities for any principal 
crops. Sow them in drills two feet, or two and a half asundej. 

Now hoe, and let some earth be drawn up about the stems 
of the crops of peas which were sown in April, for this will 
strengthen the pla'hts greatly. 

The early hotspur peas now in blossom, in warm borders, 
may be topped, as directed for the beans; it will cause the 
pods to set and swell more freely, and will be fit to gather 
sooner. 


STICKING PEAS. 

C'o.NTiNKE also to placc sticks to rows of peas, according to 
the advancing growth of the different young crops, for the 
plants to climb upon in their natural order, in an upright growth ,- 
which, where intended, should generally be done when they are 
about six or seven inches high. 

There is great advantage in allowing sticks of a proper height, 
for the different sorts of peas to climb upon ; for the produce 
is generally not only much superior, but more abundant, often 
double the quantity, or more, than those that are permitted to 
run upon the ground. 

The sticks for this purpose should be from four or five to 
seven feet high, according to the growth of the different sorts 
of peas; the sticks should also be very branchy, or well fur¬ 
nished with small lateral branches, that the plants may readily 
take hold without falling on the ground ; and should be pre- 
. pared in a fanned manner, so as the side branches extend only 
the way of the rows. 

They should be placed on the most sunny side of the rows ; 
at least towards the cast or mid-day sun, where the position 
>fange of the rows admit; for tlie sun will naturally incline 
& plants that way, and they will more readily catch the 
Kks j and the sticks should be placed at such distances in 
le rows as the branches of each other may meet. 

This work is very practicable in private gardens, but would 
be endless labour for large crops in fields, &c., for supply of the 
market.s. r 


ENDIVE. 

Sow endive for an early Crop : principally some of the white, 
and a small -portion of the green, and if required in constant 
succession, it will be adviseable to sow some Seed at two dif. 
ferent times this month, and when the plants of each sowing aie 
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about three or four inches in growth, plant out some of tlic 
strongest a foot distance. 

* But never depend on the sowings of this month for a main 
standing crop, the plants being apt to run up soon to seed the 
same yearj however, where a few early plants are required, may 
sow a little seed about the beginning or middle pf the month, 
and more towards the ^tter end; the plants of the first sowing 
will not continue fit for use long; but the second sowing will 
not run so soon. 

But the season for sowing the principal autumn and winter 
crops, is in the beginning, middle, and latter end of June, and 
in July; and the plants from those sowings attain full growth in 
August, September, and October, and generally continue, with¬ 
out running for seed, till next spring. 

This seed should be sown in an open spot of rich earth ; it 
must not be sown thick, and take great care to rake it evenly 
into the ground. 

SOWING pot-herbs, AND OTHER AROMATICS, kc. 

Parscey seed may still be sown, where it has been omitted in 
the spring; as may also the seeds of most other pot-herbs, if 
not done in March or April; but should also be sown early in 
the present month. 

Sow more purslane seed, where the plants are in request 
either for culinary uses, or salad-s, &c.; this should be done in 
the beginning of this month, to succeed that which was sown 
in April. This seed will now grow freely, in a bed of light rich 
earth, in the open ground; rake the surface even, then draw 
shallow drills six inches asunder. Sow the seed moderately 
thick, am^over it about a quarter or half an inch with earth. 

Where coriander is constantly wanted, it will now be proper 
to sow a little more of the seed, for that which is sown early is 
apt to run : sow it in drills six inches asunder. 

Sow chervil, where wanted, it will still succeed: let this seed 
be also sown in shallow drills, and cover it lightly with earth, 
or sown broad-cast and raked in. 

May also still sow borage, sorrel, burnet, fennel, dill, mart- 
golds, nasturtiums, &c.—See March and April. 

The seeds of thyme, savory, hyssop, and marjorum, or any 
other aromatic or sweet herbs, may also still be sown ; but let 
this be done the beginning of the month, observing the same 
method of sowing as directed in March and April. 
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propagating aromatic plants by cuttings and slips. 

Propagate aromatic plants by slips or cuttings; most sorts of 
them will still succeed. 

The sorts proper to plant now are sage, savory, and hyssop : 
maijorum, and lavender; and the slips or cuttings of these sorts 
will now grow very freely. 

Choose for this purpose the best j^ung side shoote, of some 
tolerable strength, and slip or cut off a quantity, about five, six, 
or seven inches long; strip off the under leaves, then plant 
^em in a shady border, Sic^ five or six inches apart, inserted 
^^'-ir'ii-thirds of their length into the ground, and in dry weather 
moderately watered. 

Plant also, where required, slips or cuttings of rosemary, rue, 
and wormwood. Let the cuttings or slips of these plants be six 
or eight inches in length; and plant them five or six inches 
asunder, in the shady border, inserting each cutting more than 
half way into the earth. 

Sage, of the different sorts, may now be very successfully 
propagated by slips of the young side shoots, detached about 
six inches long, pulling away the under leaves: plant them in 
a shady border, almost to their tops, six inches asunder, and 
watered; they will soon strike root, and shoot at top, and form 
bushy plants the same summer; observing, that if in their first 
growth, any spindle up to flower, cut that part off close, to make 
the plants grow more stocky below, and to branch out foil .and 
bushy. 

mint. 

Mint may also be planted now, where new beds are wanted. 

Procure sets for this purpose, either rooted young plants or 
cuttings of the stalks, as directed m the two last months; they 
must be planted in beds or borders, in rows six inches asunder, 
by four inches in the row, and give them some water to settle 
the earth well about their roots. 

supporting plants por seed. 

Now support tile stems or stalks of such plants as were plant* 
ed for seed. 

The onions and leeks, in particular, will now require this cue; 
for the stalks of these plants will be run up to a good height i 
uid if they are not secured in due time, the winds and ‘hett<^ 
rains will break them down. 
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The best method of supportini; the stems of these plants, is 
to drive some firm stakes into the ground, along the rows of 
plants, placmg the stakes about two or three yards asunder in 
the row: then let some thin long poles, or strong lines, be fast* 
ened &om stake to stake close along each side of the seed- 
stalks. ' 

Support likewise the stems of cabbages, savoys, and broccoli, 
which are for seed; having some stout stakes, let one or two 
be driven into the ground, close to every plant, and the princi¬ 
pal stems be tied thereto securely. 

SOWING RADISHES. 

Sow more radbhes; the salmon kind is very proper for this 
sowing; but sow also some short tops and small white turnip- 
radish ; choose an open situation, sow the seed thin and rake 
it in properly. 

It is proper to sow three difierent times this month, to con¬ 
tinue a proper succession ; but must be often watered in dry 
hot weather, both before and after the plants are come up. 

Hoo, or weed and thin the advancing young crops of turnip- 
radishes, &c., as in last month. 

PLANTING RADISHES FOR .SEEDS. 

Transplant radishes for seed when the roots are just in their 
prime, in the first and second weeks of the month; and if 
showery weather, it will be a particular advantage. 

Choose for this purpose of the common radishes, the long, 
perfectly straight rooted, and with short tops. 

Have also some regard to the colour of the. root, that is, 
if the ^^nroon red, or short-topped radish ; those that are of 
.a clear pale red are preferable, as they generally eat more crisp 
and mild than those of a dark red colour; and when intended 
to save seed of the salmon radish, although these will be natu¬ 
rally of a pale red, yet, to preserve the sorts, it will be prope> 
to plant the palest coloured roots. 

The principal reason why radishes for seed are directed to 
be transplanted is, that, having drawn up a quantity for that 
purpose can readily judge of the gooduess of the root, taking 
only what are of the right sort. 

Plant them by dibble in rows in an open situation: the rows 
must be two or three feet asunder, and the plants must be set 
about two feet from one another in the row; let them be well 
watered ns soon as they are planted, to settle the earth properly 
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about the roots. They will shoot up strong stalks and ripen 
seed in September. 

Likewise tiirnip-radi.shes for seed, either transplant or leave 
where growing ; some best well-shaped roots, orbicularly round, 
good-coloured, of neat moderate growth, and small tops. 

PRICK OUT AND PLANT CELERY. 

Prick out from the seedbed some of the celery plants which 
were sown in March. 

Dig for this purpose one or more beds of light rich earth, and 
rake them even ; then draw out of the seedbed some best plants 
in a thinning manner, and prick them in the other beds, three to 
four or five inches distance : give directly a moderate watering, 
and repeat it occasionally till the plants get fresh root; and, 
being thus planted, they are to remain in growth a month, or 
five or six weeks, to acquire proper strength; then transplanted 
finally into trenches to remain for blanching, by landing up in 
their advancing growth.—See Jvne, July, &c. 

Let those remaining in the seedbed be watered, if dry wea¬ 
ther, to settle the earth about the roots, loosened, in thinning 
out the above. 

Plant out celery in trenches of the earliest sowing of Febru¬ 
ary and March.—See June. 

SOWING CELERY. 

Sow celery seed for a principal latter crop: this should be 
done in the first or second week of the month. 

Dig a bed of light rich earth, and lay the surface perfectly 
even; then sow the seeds and rake them in lightly with a very 
even hand. 

In hot sunny weather it would prove very beneficial to shade 
the bed every day, from ten to three o'clock, till the plants ap¬ 
pear. 

Likewise, let the bed, in dry weather, be refreshed every othe^ 
evening with a light moderate watering. 

Tlie plants from this sowing will be fit to plant out into 
trenches in July, August, and September, and to take up for 
the table from October till Christmas, and for a spring supply. 

^ . CARDOONS. 

Tbe cardoons which were sown in March or April, should 
now be thinned where they have risen too thick, that the pltmts 
may have room to grow and get strength by next months when 
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they should be planted where they are to remidn for landing up 
to blanch. 

These plants should now be thinned to about four or five in - 
ches distance; or some may be pricked six inches distance on a 
nursery, bed, to remain till next month, when the wliole should 
he transplanted finally. 

DESTROYING WEEDS. 

Now let more than common care be taken to destroy weeds 
among crops of every kind, and in every part throughout the 
ground. 

There is no work in the kitchen garden that requires more 
attention now than this; for weeds are at no time more de¬ 
trimental to crops than the present, especially among all close¬ 
growing crops of small young plants. It should, therefore, now 
be one of the principal works in this ground, to destroy them 
before they grow large, to overrun and be detrimental to the 
advancing young crops, and require double labour and perplex¬ 
ing trouble to eradicate them, especially among close crops of 
.small plants. 

But, in particular, let the crops of onions, leeks, carrots, par- 
sneps, lettuce, and all other small crops that grow pretty close, 
be timely cleared from weeds. That is, let the weeds be clear¬ 
ed away, either by hand-weeding or .small hoeing, before they 
begin to spread, or overtop the plants, which they would soon 
do, when once they begin to run ; and in that case would do 
much damage to the crops. 

Besides, when weeds are suffered to grow large among any 
small crops,, so as to mix and entangle with one another, and 
with tli^plants, it renders the work of hoeing or weeding them 
extremely tedious, and very troublesome to perform. 

But weeds between rows of peas, beans, and kidney-beans, 
cabbage, cauliflowers, and such other crops as stand distant in 
rows, there can be nothing more easy than to stop their pro¬ 
gress, because there is room between the plants to admit a large 
hoe; and with such an instrument a ^person may go over a large 
piece of ground in a little time. 

‘ WATERING new-planted CROPS. 

Watering in dry weather, is now a very needful work to all 
newly transplanted crops, both in young seedling pricked-but 
plants, and others of l^er growth, flnedly transplanted ; such 
as cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuce, celery, &g., always giving a 
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watering at planting, where water is conveniently situated, and 
the quantity of plants not too considerable to render the work 
very laborious and tedious; repeating the waterings till the 
plants take root luid grow. 

This work proving so very beneficial in accelerating the fre.sh 
rooting, and setting the plants off in a free growth from the be¬ 
ginning, it should never be omitted, where convenience of water 
and time permit. 

But watering would also be of much advantage occasionally 
to young plants of various sorts remaining in seed beds, and 
others of continuance therein, in very dry hot weather at this 
season. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

WALL TREES. 

Wall-trees will now, in general, begin to make strong and 
numerous shoots; and they should be regulated, and trained 
the right way, before they grow into confusion. 

Apricots, peaches, and nectarines, in particular, demand this 
care now, and also plum and cherry trees. 

Let all these trees be looked over some time this month, as 
early as possible, before they advance considerably into disor¬ 
der in the first shoots, and cleared from all such of the new 
shoots as are useless and ill placed ; at the same time, be parti¬ 
cularly careful that a plentiful supply of all the best, well placed, 
useful shoots be retained, and, when of due length, trained in 
close and regular to the wall. 

All irregular placed, fore right, and other disorderly placed 
and -superfluous shoots, must be displaced ; these being such as 
are produced either from the front of the branches, in a fore 
right direction, or otherwise so irregularly situated or super¬ 
abundant, as they cannot be properly trained in with the requisite 
regularity, therefore become useless, and the most irr^ular and 
improper should now be cleared away. 

Likewise all very luxuriant shoots are, for the general part, 
to be considered as of the useless kind; that is, such as are re¬ 
markably more vigorous and rambling in growth than the gen¬ 
erality of the other shoots of the same tree, and should be mostly 
displaced, unless any shall seem necessary in particular parts to 
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fill a vacancy, or furnish a future supply of wood j in which cases 
some occasional shoots of these kinds should be left, and all the 
others of them cleared off quite close. 

And being careful in selecting and retaining a plentiful sup¬ 
ply of the most proper, well placed shoots, in all parts of the 
tree for training, and, at the same time observing, that where 
they appear superfluous, or in too great abundance in any part, 
and that it is obvious they are absolutely not all wanted, or can¬ 
not be converted to useful training, if left till winter pruning, the 
superabundant, though of proper growth and well placed, as they 
cannot be all trained with proper regularity, should be displaced 
in a somewhat regular thinning order, taking out what are, ap¬ 
parently, the most improper and unnecessary, leaving a plenti¬ 
ful abundance of the best and most promising shoots for training; 
and by thus clearing the tree early of unnecessary young shoots, 
the regular figure of the tree is all along preserved, and the re- 
rnmning supply of shoots, as well as the fruit, will receive all 
proper nourishment. 

But-generaliy leave a double or treble sufficiency of the best 
side-shoots, that are of a kind and moderate groWtIi, and which 
are well situated for laying in ; as likewise the terminal shoot 
of each branch, and all trained in close to the wall, in regular 
order. 

For it is particularly necessary to leave as many of the well 
placed shoots of apricots, peaches, nectarines, and morrello 
cherry-trees, as can be conveniently laid in; for these trees 
principally produce their fruit upon the one-year-old shoots ; 
that is, the shoots that are produced this summer bear fruit next 
year, therefore it is most necessary at this season to leave a 
suffici^ quantity of the well situated and kindly growing 
shoots, that there may be enough to choose from in the general 
winter pruning. 

Likewise observe, that all these shoots, now retmned, when 
about eight, ten, or twelve inches long, must be nailed up close, 
and as regularly as possible to the wall, and each at full length ; 
tiiey should not be shortened at any time of the summer, for 
that will prove of worse consequence than may be generally 
conceived. , 

For were those shoots to be shortened while in their princi¬ 
pal summer’s growth, it, by stopping their shooting in length, 
would cause them to produce from their sides a number of use¬ 
less shoots, one almost from each eye, which would not only 
prove hurtful to the principal shoots in their future production. 
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but would also occasion so full a shade as to prevent the sun, 
and free air, rains, &c., from having due access to the present 
fruit, to promote its growth in a regular manner ; for, although 
a slight shade proves necessary in promoting the free growth of 
all kinds of wtdl-fruit, yet a too full shade of wood and leaves 
together is greatly retarding and unfavourable to its general 
prosperity, and contrary to the original intent of liaving wall, 
trees. 

With regard, however, to shortening the young shoots of 
these trees at this time, it may in some cases be practised to 
particular shoots, in the latter end of thb month, or in June : for 
instance if there is any considerable vacant space either in young 
or old trees, may shorten one or more of the strongest of the 
neighbouring shoots, situated in, or contiguous to, the place 
where wood is wanted : shortening them to three or four eyes, 
and they will soon after shoot out again, the same season, pro¬ 
bably, a shoot from each remmuing eye or bud, to furnish the 
vacancy more effectually. 

In the earlier summer dressing of wall-trees this month, when 
the first shoots do not exceed one, two, or three inches long, 
most of the requisite pruning may be performed by rubbing off 
the useless shouts with the finger and thumb, without the use of 
a knife ; but when more advanced itt a woody growth, the knife 
only must be used. 

APPLES, PEAB.S, PLUMS, &c. 

Apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, either against walls or 
espaliers, should also be looked over some time towards the end 
of this month; for these trees should also be divested of all 
useless and ill-growing shoots of the year, and the necessary 
proper ones trained in regularly. 

In this pruning of these trees, in the wall and espalier order, 
let all shoots produced fore-right from the front of the branches 
be taken off close; likewise the superfluous shoots, or such as 
rise in parts of the trees, where not wanted, and such as cannot 
be regularly treuned in, should also be taken away. 

But observe, that although these trees mostly continue bear¬ 
ing many years on the same branches, and do not require a 
general annual supply of young wood, as in peaches, nectarines, 
&c., it is proper to leave, in different parts, some of the best 
placed, moderate growing side-shoots, but particularly in the 
most vacant places, to train in between the mmn branches, and 
a leading one to each branch; for it is essentially eligible to re> 
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tain a moderate supply of the best regular-placed shoots at this 
time, to choose from in the general winter pruning. 

The shoots which are now left, must also, when of proper 
length, be trained in close to the wall, or espalier; and each 
shoot most be laid in at its full length, for the reason before 
observed for the apricot and peach-trees, &c. Besides, the 
apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, should never be shortened, 
only in particular cases, for the reasons explained in winter 
pruning of these trees. 

Where, however, there is any great vacancy, it may be pro¬ 
per to shorten some of the adjoining young shoots of the year 
to three or four eyes, the latter end of this month, or in June, 
to promote their producing a supply of lateral shoots the same 
season, to supply the vacant parts. 

Young wall and espalier trees, that are advancing in a train¬ 
ing state, should also be attended to now in their early shooting, 
to displace the improper and ill-placed growths, and retain all 
the well-placed proper shoots for regular training, both for an 
additional supply of branches in the general formation of the 
trees, and to form future bearers for production of fruit. 

THIN APRICOTS, Ac. 

Thin apricots, peaches, and nectarines, where the young fruit 
are set too thick upon the trees. 

These trees in favourable seasons, sometimes set superabun¬ 
dant crops of fruit, often in thick clusters, and conrideiably 
more in general than they can supply with full nourishment; 
so that if the whole, or too many, were retained, they would not 
have room to grow, and the greater part would be small, and 
not attain good perfectionr of maturity. Besides, the great super- 
abundancy of fruit would draw most of the nourishment, that 
the trees would not be able to produce a general sufficiency of 
proper shoots, capable of bearing any tolerable production of 
good fruit the year or two following! and likewise if left too 
close, they having short impliant foot-stalks, would thrust one 
another off the branches in their advancing growth. 

Therefore, where these fruits are produced too thick upon 
the trees, let them now be reduced in a thinning regularity to 
a good moderate full crop on each tree; and the sooner this is 
done the better it will be for the trees, and also for the remain¬ 
ing fruit. 

'Diis thinning should be performed in a careful manner, look¬ 
ing over the branches regiularly; and single out, on each branch. 
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the fruit that it is proper to leave; selecting the most promising 
and best shaped, having some regard also to those that are best 
situated on the branches. Each kind, imcording to its size of 
full growth, must be left at such distances, that every one may 
have sufficient room to swell, and grow freely to its full maturity 
accordingly : as for instance, suppose a tree is in general good 
condition of growth, and allowing the bearing shoots or branches 
to be of three different sizes, that is, the strong, middling, and 
weakly, may retain upon the strongest two or three of the 
fairest and best placed fruit, upon the middling shoots no more 
than two, and only one or two upon the weaker shoots; not 
generally leaving two or more nearer together than within three, 
four, or five inches, according to their respective sizes, when of 
full growth. 

Where the above distances, and quantity of fruit left upon 
the different branches, are nearly observed in thinning, they 
will bring each kind to due perfection ; and the trees will shoot 
freely, and produce a sufficient quantity of good wood to pro¬ 
duce fruit next year. 

This should be the method of thinning the common sizes of 
these kinds of fruit; but the smaller kinds may be left closer 
and a great number of each kind may be left upon the different 
branches; such as the early masculine apricots, the nutmeg 
peaches, and early nectarines. . 

The young fruit that are thinned off are excellent for tarts, 
&c., particularly the apricots, but the others are also eligible. 

DESTROYING SNAILS. 

Snails often make great havoc among the choice kinds of 
young wall-fruit, where they are not interrupted; they par¬ 
ticularly frequent the aprieots, nectarines, and peach-trees, and 
will do mischief to those kinds of fruit, if not prevented. 

These trees should be often looked over early in a morning, 
and in an evening, and after showers of rmn ; at which times 
these creeping vermin come forth from their holes to feed upon 
the fruit, and may then be readily taken and destroyed. 

CLEANING THE FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 

The borders where wall and espalier-trees grow, should be 
kept remarkably clear from weeds: for these not only appear 
disagreeable and exhaust the nourishment, but afford harbour 
for snails, slugs, and other crawling insects to the detriment of 
the fruit 
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Therefore, when weeds appear in these parts, and where 
there is room to admit of hoeing between any crops that may 
be growing on the borders, let a sharp hoe be applied to them 
in a dry sunny day, by which you may soon stop their pro- 
gress; and as soon as hoed, rake off all the weeds and rubbish, 
leaving a clean smooth surface. 

INSECTS HURTFUL TO FRUIT TREES. 

AVhSRe small insects annoy any of the wall-trees, let some 
Weahs be used to destroy them before they increase and spread 
, 'themselves considerably, in which they would do great mischief 
to the trees and fruit. 

When once these destructive small vermin attack but one 
single branch of a tree, they would, in a very short time, over¬ 
run the whole, if not stopped, and spoil the young shoots, and 
destroy the leaves; and when once the leaves of a tree are gone, 
there is but little good to be expected, either in the growth of 
the shoots or the fruit that year. Therefore, as soon as insects 
or blights appear upon the wall-tree.s, it is advisable both to 
prune away such part of the young shoots that are much infest¬ 
ed therewith, and to detach the worst of the infested leaves, such 
as are crumpled, shrivelled, or much curled up, clammy, &c., 
then strew some tobacco dust over all the branches and leaves, 
repeating it occasionally, which will contribute towards destroy* 
ing and.preventing the vermin trom multiplying. And some¬ 
times lime dissolved in water, and the parts watered therewith, 
proves effective in some degree. 

Watering, however, with common water, wall-trees, &c., thus 
infested with insects, often proves beneficial, provided it is re¬ 
peated in dry hot weather, and the water thrown against the 
trees with some force, especially from a watering engine, de¬ 
scribed below. 

BNGIHB for WATBRING THE BRANCHES OF TREES. 

For the purpose of watering the branches of infested wall- 
trees, in dry hot weather, there is nothing so convenient as .a 
hand-watering engine, genendiy made of tin, or sometimes of 
copper, of small or larger dimensions, worked by means of a 
small single-handed pump, fixed therein, to discharge the water 
in a stream from a pipe to turn in any direction. 

By the help of this small engine, a person may stand on the 
walks, and with great ease and expedition throw the water in a 
strong stream against any part of the wall trees, from the bot- 
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tom to the top of the wall, and is the readiest, most expeditious, 
and effectual method of watering the branches of these trees, 
for the engine will throw the water with such considerable force 
against the trees as to displace caterpillars, and other insects, 
and will effectually clear the leaves and branches from dust, 
cobwebs, and from any sort of filth they may have contracted;- 
and if the waterings are often repeated, in dry weather, where 
insects at any time appear, it will greatly diminish their increase, 
and prevent their spreading considerably. 

This engine may also be used occasionally in watering the 
branches of espalier trees, and young or old standard ttees, 
where attacked by insects; also occasionally in watering differ, 
ent parts of the gardep in a dry season. 

These watering engines are made of tin and copper, and some • 
of wood ; and may be had, the two former, at most of the tin 
and copper manufactories, but those of copper ate, certainly; 
the most durable; as also those of wood, which are generally 
made at the hydraulic engine makers, &c.; but the tin ones are 
considerably the cheapest in purchase ; .small ones of the more 
simple construction are sold at about eight or ten, to twelve or 
fourteen shillings ; others on a complete plan, more convenient, 
and effectual, arc from one to two or three guineas; but those 
of copper, for greater durability, are much dearer. 

The most eligilde sorts are such as have the pump and dis- 
charging pipe fixed in the vessel for containing the water, of 
which some are of moderate size for carrying about by the hand ; 
but the larger ones are fitted upon a low, light, two or three 
wheeled carriage, for the more conveniently moving to different 
parts, and contains above four times the quantity of water, and 
capable of discharging it in a stronger stream, to a much greater 
extent: but the smallest sorts, of the most simple construc¬ 
tion, consisting only of a small pump, and a fixed discharging 
pipe, arc, when used, placed either in a large garden watering 
pot, filled with water, or in a pail or tub, &c„ convenient for 
small gardens. 

WATERING NEW-PLANTED TREES. 

New planted young fruit trees should now, in dry hot watthnr, 
be well watered at the roots about once a week; or also occa¬ 
sionally all over the branches. 
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VINES. 

Vines now shoot vigorously, and will produce, besides bear> 
ing and other useful shoots, numbers that are altogether useless, 
which must now be cleared away. 

It is not every summer that is favourable to the ripening of 
grapes; but it is in every one’s power to give them great as.sist- 
ance, by a right ordering of the vines, both at this early time 
and hereafter; and where this is properly executed, the bunches 
of fruit will be forwarded accordingly in the largest growth, and 
most early and perfect maturity. 

To do this, the vines must now be perfectly well cleared from 
all sorts of useless shoots of the year; at^ at the same time, all 
the fruit bearing, and other well placed useful shoots, should be 
nailed up regularly, and close to the wall. 

This work should be done before the shoots begin to entan¬ 
gle, or any way interfere with each other; for there is a great 
deal of advantage attends this early dressing, both in affording 
an opportunity of performing the work with more expedition 
and regularity, and for the greater benefit of the trees and fruit: 
observing, that all the immediate bearing shoots which now dis¬ 
cover the advancing young bunches of fruit upon them must be 
left; and such other shoots as have strength, and are very well 
situated for training in, for the purpose of bearing fruit next 
year, must also be left in places where they are apparently 
wanted, and can possibly be trained in. But all weak, strag¬ 
gling shoots, such particularly as often rise immediately from 
the old wood, should most generally be all cleared away, except 
in casual vacancies where no better occur; and even strong 
shoots that are destitute of fruit, and either appear too nume¬ 
rous, or rise in places where they are evidently not wanted, or 
are not well placed for tnuning, should be mostly displaced, or 
thinned in some regulating order; being, however^ careful to 
leave in every part as many of the best growing well placed 
shoots, as can be' comroodiously trained in with some degree of 
regularity. 

Then let all the fruitful and other proper shoots now retained 
be nmled up close to the walls in regular order; generally all at 
thidr full length for the present, where room to extend them; 
and let every shoot be laid in straight and clear of another, in ^ 
regular manner, so that all the branches and fruit may equally 
enjoy the advantage of the sun and free air. 

After this, o'oserve that all improper or unnecessary shoots 
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that rise in any part of the vines must be constantly rubbed off 
according as they are produced, or only retain occasional ones 
of proper growth, in places where particularly wanted to sup¬ 
ply vacancies, &c., and generally detach all those small twiggy 
shoots that often arise from the ejres of principal shoots of the 
same year, taking them off close. 

The above early summer dressing of vines in respect to 
pruning, may be effected with the finger and thumb, while the 
shoots are quite young and herbaceous ; as the useless shoots 
may then, without a knife, be very expeditiously rubbed off close 
to the mother wood. 

VINEYARDS. 

The vines in the vineyards should also be gone over now : 
and this should be done some time between the middle and end 
of the month. 

All the shoots that have fruit upon them, and others that arei 
strong and well placed, for the service of another year, must 
now be trained up close and regular to the stakes, but observing 
previously to clear away all useless and unnecessary young 
growths, such as ail very small, or weak dangling shoots, taking 
them off close ; likewise stronger shoots, barren of fruit, and 
where superfluous or too abundant, or rise in places not want¬ 
ed, or cannot all be trained with regularity, must also be de^ 
tached, either on some parts wholly, or others in a thinning 
regulation ; retaining, of the useful kinds, all the good shoots, 
in present fruit, and of the others that are strong and well 
placed, select a moderate sufficiency of the best, that in the 
whole there may be a proper choice in the general winter prun¬ 
ing for next year’s bearers; then having, as above, cleared out all 
the Improper, let the proper shoots be trained up in a regular man¬ 
ner to the stakes, or trellis, in each respective row of vines, so that 
each may receive* an equal benefit of sun and air, to promote 
the growth of the friiit, and strengthen the general shoots; 

The vines after this must be constantly cleared from all im¬ 
proper shoots that are afterwards produced, that the fruit may 
not be too much shaded, but enjoy the requisite influence of 
the sun to forward its growth and good maturity. 

. Keep the ground between the rows of vines perfectly ciagE 
from weeds, during the summer season, by occasiwial hoeing, 
which is essentially necessary for the advancemerit of the 
for by keeping the surface properly clean and smoothly even, 
whereby to admit or receive the influence of the sun more effec- 
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taaU]r> to continue it dry and warm, contributes greatly in for- 
wRrding the grapes in proper growth, to ripen sooner in greater 
perfection of maturity. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS IN BLOSSOM. 

The Strawberry plants will b’e in full blossom this month ; 
therefore, if the weather should prove very dry, the beds 
should be often watered to encourage the fruit to set freely and 
abundant. 

During the time these plants are in blossom, the bed should 
be well watered in dry weather about three times a week; which, 
being a very needful work, should not be omitted, otherwise 
there will be but a scanty crop of strawl^ies, and these will be 
small and not generally of a regular growth. 

Strawberry beds, in which the plants have been generally 
kept to distinct bunches on each main stock or head, should, 
in some principal sorts, have the grossest advancing runners of 
the year trimmed in close, to encourage the flowers and fruit 
more effectually ; but observing in this, that when a supply of 
young runner plants of the above are required for new planta¬ 
tions, leave a proper sufficiency of the best for that occasion. 
—See June. • 

Or any strawberries in edgings to beds or borders, &c., or 
growing near walk.s, the advancing runners should be occasion- 
ally trimmed within proper bounds. 

EXAMINE new-grafted TREES. 

« Examine the fruit-trees of all sorts that were grafted this 
spring: when the graft and the stock are well united, there is 
no fiirtber occasion for the clay. 

This is generally well effect^ by latter end of this month, 
at which time the clay may be taken away ; but let the ban¬ 
dages remain two or three weeks longer. 

Displace all shoot-buds arising from the stock below the 
grafts. 


NEW-BUDDED TREES. 

Look also to new-budded fruit-trees ; that is, the trees which 
Were budded last summer ; they will now be advancing stiongj; 
ly in the first shoots, and should be occasionally looked over, in 
order to take hff all shoots that rise from the stock, below or 
Jtbove the bud-shoot of inoculation. 

This should be constantly practised as often as any shoots 
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appear: and let them be rubbed off quite close; then the 
stocks having nothing to supply but the aforesaid inoculated 
bud-shoot, it will advance in stronger ^owth accordingly. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

HYACINTHS, TUI.IFS, Ac. 

Continue to defend the beds of the more curious and capital 
kinds of hyacinths and tulips, now in flower, from the full sun, 
heavy rains, cold nights^ and all inclement weather ; and also 
the choice kinds of ranunculuses and aneraonies, which are now 
in bloom. 

If, for the defence of the choicest kinds of these flowers, 
hoop arches, &c., were placed across the beds the former 
months, let the mats or canvass be always ready for drawing 
over the said arches, when there is occasion to shelter the 
plants. 

The mats, &c., should be drawn over every day, when the 
sun shines, about nine or ten in the morning, and be taken off 
about four or five in the afternoon. The mats must also 
be drawn over the hoops to defend the flowers from heavy 
showers of rain, when such at any time happen. 

Where this shading and sheltering these kinds of flowers is 
regularly practised, it will preserve them a long time in their 
fullest beauty, at least a fortnight or three weeks longer than 
if they were to be fully exposed; and they wiU also be much 
finer. 

Mind that the hoops which are fixed across the beds for the 
support of the mats be not too low, for that would hide and 
darken the flowers too much, and render the bloom less 
brilliant. 

The more preferable method of preserving the bloom of 
these plants in the best perfection is, by having, in April, ar¬ 
ranged on each side of the bed, some stout stakes, fixed up¬ 
right in the ground, two feet distance from one another i and 
.each stake stand three or four feet high; to these let hoop 
arches be fixed across the bed; the coverings of mats or canvass 
are to be drawn over them occasionally, and there will be 
air sufficient to igreserve the flowers strong, and their colouts 
lively. 
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Some persons who are curious in cultivating the choicest 
sorts of these kinds of flowers, erect an awning, or shade, of 
hoops and mats, over the beds, high enough to walk under; 
taki ncf Mre that the mats come low enough on the sides, to 
keep otT. driving rain, and the mid-day sun from darting upon 
the bloom. 

But tliis kind of high shady frame is only occasionally erect¬ 
ed, principally over the beds of some finest capital tulips and 
hyacinths; it is soon constructed, and the expense of the ma¬ 
terials is but trifling, and a little pains should not be spared to 
preserve the beauty of the choicest kinds of these desirable 
flowers. 


HYACIVTHS PAST FLOWERING. 

Wh£n hyacinths are past flowering, and the leaves beginning 
to decay, let the roots then be taken up; but in particular the 
fine double kinds. 

As soon as these roots arc token up, they should be spread 
to dry and harden, in a somewhat shady dry place upon a 
mat, or bn some clean dry ground, or the floor of an airy room. 
&C., for a fortnight or three weeks, then trimmed, cleaned, 
and deposited upon shelves, or in boxes till autumn, for replant¬ 
ing. 


TULIPS DONE BLOWING. 

When tulips are past flowering, it would be proper that the 
seed-pod be separated from the lop of the flower-stalk, especi¬ 
ally the principal capital varieties; for the fine kinds of tulips 
should not generally be permitted to ripen seeds, for these would 
draw nourisliment, and in some degree weaken the root. 

When the leaves and stalks of tulips have done flowering, 
and b^in to wither and decay, the roots should be taken up, 
especially those intended, and which should generally be prac¬ 
tised every year in all the more estimable curious sorts in 
particular. 

Some of tiie early blowing kinds will probably be ready for 
this by the last week in the month; if they be, let them be taker 
up in a dry day, and clean them well, and take off all the loose 
outer skins. See also June, ^c. 

Then spread the roots on a mat, in a dry shady place, to 
harden a little; and alter this, let them be put in bags or 
boxes, till tile season for planting them. 
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BULBOUS FLOWERS IN GENERAL DONE BLOWING. 

Spring crocus roots of all sorts, and snowdrops, crown im¬ 
perials, and all other forward blowing bulbous flower-ropts as 
have done flowering, should also, where intended, be taken up 
when their leaves decay. 

This should be constantly practised to such as have stood 
unremoved two or three years, and increased by offsets, into 
large bunches, and that you desire to have the several kinds of 
bulbs produce large and handsome flowers i for when the roots 
are taken up, all the small roots or offsets are to be detached 
from the principal ones, and reserve only the largest roots by 
themselves, to plant again in the proper places, to blow next 
year; and by the offsets you obtain a.considerable increase. 

Or, however, the crocuses and snowdrops, and other similar 
kinds of common bulbs, may occasionally remain unremoved two 
or three years ; though the more estimable kinds of common 
bulbs in general, should mostly be taken up, at the decay of 
the flower-stalks and leaves (this or next month, &c.), once in 
two or three years, at farthest; especially, if, by the increased 
offsets, they are grown into large clusters; as if permitted to 
remain longer in tliat state, their flowers, though probably more 
numerous, would be considerably smaller, and less beautiful in 
colour and general appearance ; besides, by taking up the bulbs 
once in that period of time, and detaching the offsets, an in^ 
crease is gained, and the main bulbs are preserved separately in 
their respective proper sizes and degree of strength for full 
flowering accordingly. 

Though in most of the capital varieties of fine tulips, hya¬ 
cinths, bulbous iris, jonquils, polyanthus-narcissus, and of other 
similar bulbs, they should generally be taken up every year 
after the flowers are decayed.—See below, nejrt page and 
June. 

The roots in general, when taken up, nn^t be properly dried 
in the shade, and afterwards put up till planting time, which ia 
September, October, November, or any time, in open weather 
from September till February. 

autumn flowering bulbs. 

The autumnal bulbs, or such as flower only in autumn, con, 
tinning in growth In the root and leaves till this season, when 
generally about the latter end of this month, or in JUBSi Uw 
leaves decay, at which period, the roots having done growings 
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not drawing any nourishment from the ground, is the most 
proper Ume to take up, remove, or transplant them as may be 
required: and it is generally necessary that these bulbs be taken 
up every two or three years at most, to separate the increased 
offsets from the main bulbs ; and by these offsets you gain an 
increase of roots, some of which will flower the following 
autumn, and most of them the next year; and by divesting 
the main roots of the offsets, they will constantly flower much 
stronger. • 

The colchicums and autumnal crocus will be in condition for 
the above practice of removing or transplanting by the end of 
the month or beginning of next; end also the yellow autumnal 
narcissus, and such other autumnal flowering bulbs, whose 
leaves now decay. 

They must be taken up in dry weather, and the small offsets 
carefully separated from the main root; and they may then 
either be planted again immediately, or may be spread upon a 
mat, out of the sun, to dry, they may then be put up till the 
last week in July, or the first week in August, when they are 
to be planted again, for flowering the same year, in August and 
September, &c. 

SEASONS FOR TAKING UP BULBOUS ROOTS AfTKU FLOWERING. 

Bv this method of taking bulbous roots of any kind out of 
the ground, .soon after flowering, and the stalks and leaves de¬ 
cay, either annually in the choicest kinds, or in the others once 
in two or three years, it both affords the opportunity of separat¬ 
ing the offsets for increase, and of preserving, thereby, the main 
bulbs distinct, in their proper degree of full growth and strength, 
for flowering in the best perfection; and by being thus taken up 
and retained two, three, or four months out of the ground, the 
more estimable kinds being housed, are preserved from all acci¬ 
dents by the weather, &c., and being a kind of respite, as it 
were, from action, ||iey generally blow stronger in proportion 
the year following. 

Besides, it b necessary to take up sdl kinds-of the more curi¬ 
ous bulbous roots once a yeiw, in order to separate the small 
offsets from each of the principal roots, particulariy tulips and 
hyacinths; but narebsuses, jonquib. irbes, common tulips, &c., 
and ail other common kinds of bulbs, may occasionally remain 
two, or even three years without removal. It will, however, be 
proper to take up every sort once in the above time; and there 
b no time so proper as when the leaves and flower-stalks of the 
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different kinds begin to decay, for then tlie roots are in a state 
of rest i but if permitted to remain three weeks or a month after 
that period, they would put out fresh fibres, and begin to fonn 
tlie bud for the foliowing year’s bloom; and if they were then 
to be taken up, it would, in some measure, check the next year’s 
flower; and some sorts would scarcely flower at all, or but very 
weakly, the following season. 

CARNATIONS. 

(UrnatioN'PLants in pots should, at this time, have all the 
as.sistance of culture, to encourage them to shoot with vigour. 

The stalks now advance apace for flowering j—sticks should 
be placed for their support, provided it was not done before. 
Let the sticks be straight, and long enough, and thrust them 
carefully down close to the plant; then let the flower-stalks, 
according as it advances in growth, be tied neatly to them in 
two or three different parts. 

Clear the plants also from decayed leaves, if there be any, 
and stir the surface of the mould a little: this done, add a 
sprinkling of fine frc.sh earth over it, bringing it close about the 
plants, and immediately give the whole a moderate watering. 

Observe, that, in order to have large and handsome flowers, 
all buds which rise from the sides of the stalks below, should 
now be taken off, leaving none but the top buds: this is the 
method practised by florists. 

The pots should now be placed where the mid-day sun does 
not come ; and in dry weather they must be watered once in 
two days. 


MANAGEMENT OF TENDER ANNUALS. 

The cockscombs, balsam.s, globe amaranthus, egg-plants, 
stramoniums, and other tender curious annuals, must now be 
removed, once more, into another new hot-bed, the beginning 
of this month. 

This is principally to be understood of such of these kinds of 
plants as may be required to attain full perfection as soon as 
possible, and for such as are intended to be grown to a large 
sUe; and in that case, they would now need the assistance of 
one more hot-bed, about two feet thick. • 

As soon as the bed is made, set on the frame and giasseSi 
which will bring up the heat soon, and the bed will be ready to 
receive the plants in five or six days; observing, previoosiy, to 
lay in about three or four inches depth of eaitiu 
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The plants, if not potted last month, should now, in the 
principal kinds, have that performed, before placing them in 
this bed. The pots must be about the middle size, and the 
plants placed in them, when the bed is just in right order to 
receive them. 

Having the pots and some fresh earth ready, put into each 
pot about three or four inches depth of earth; then take up the 
plant, each with a ball of earth about its root, and place one 
plant, with its ball entire, in the middle of each pot, and fill up 
the vacancy with fresh earth, within half an inch of the top oi 
the pot, and let them be moderately watered. 

Place the pots immediately upon the hot>bed, close together, 
and let the cavities between be perfectly filled up with earth, 
according as the pots are placed upon the bed. 

When the pots are all in, put on the glasses, observing to tilt 
them up a little at the back of the frame every day, to let in 
fresh mr to the plants, and that the strong steam from the heat 
of the bed may transpire. 

The plants must be shaded occasionally from the sun for the 
first week or ten days ; let mats be spread over the glasses the 
fiirst three or four days, about eight or nine o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, and taken off about four or five in the afternoon ; but after 
this, let the plants have more and more sun every day, till 
they are able to bear it fully, without shrinking or flagging then- 
leaves, &c. 

Be sure to admit air every day to the plants, and particulturly 
when there is a good heat, and when there is much steam: for 
If this is not observed, the steam will destroy the leaves of the 
plants, and would, in that case, make an awkward and unsight¬ 
ly appearance. 

Ihey must be duly supplied with water, during the time they 
are in this bed; and they should have a moderate quantity 
given them, at least once in two days. 

Observe, as the plants advance in height near the glasses, to 
raise Uie frame, 'to gjve them full room to grow ; this should be 
done in the manner mentioned in the last month, especially 
where required to have some principal sorts grown to a tolera- 
bly large growth and stature. 
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PRICKING OUT TENDER ANNUALS WHICH WERE SOWN LAST 
MONTH. 

Where any of the above tender annual plants, such as cocks¬ 
combs, tricolors, &c., were sown in April, they should now be 
pricked out the beginning of this month. 

They must be pricked out on a hot-bed, observing the me¬ 
thod directed in the former months. 

LESS TENDER OR HARDIER FLOWER PLANTS. 

Plant out the less tender, or hardier amnuals, into the natu¬ 
ral ground, and some in pots j this may be done any time after 
the middle of the month, if the weather is settled in tolerably 
wann, taking advantage of a moist season if rain happens. 

Those which were pricked out last month on a slight hot-bed, 
as there directed, will be arrived to a good size for planting out 
towards the latter end of this month. 

The African and French marigold, and chrysanthemums, 
are of these kinds; also the marvel of Peru, China aster, In¬ 
dia pink, ten weeks stock, and the common kinds of balsams ; 
the capsicums, and mignonette; likewise persicaria, and the 
tree and purple amaranthuses; scabiouses, egg-plant, love ap¬ 
ples, and Chinese hollyhocks, &c.—See the LUt of Plants. 

All these, and others of that tribe, may now, towards the 
middle or latter end of the month; be planted out in the beds, 
borders, and other parts of the Pleasure Garden, or some into 
pots, and they will make an agreeable appearance in the fol¬ 
lowing months, till October. 

Generally, If possible, take opportunity of a showery or 
moist time for planting them out; otherwise, if dry weather, 
an aftenioon, or towards the evening, is thg preferable time of 
the day for transplanting them ; though, if very dry hot sunny 
weather, it would be most advisable to defer the transplanting 
till the weather changes; then observing, in the work of plant¬ 
ing, to dispose the different sorts in a varied order, in the borders, 
&c., that the flowers may display a proper diversity. 

TTien lot the whole be directly watered; and if dry weather, 
repeat it moderately every evening or two, till the plants have 
struck root. 

Some principal sorts should also be planted in pots, to 
place occasionally for decorating any particular compartment, 
generally planting but one good plant in each pot; or some oft 
the ten-weeks stocks and mignonette may be planted, three or 
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four in a pot together, each sort in separate pots: all well 
watered and shaded, if dry weather. 

But where those annuals of the above kinds were not prick¬ 
ed out last month on a hot-bed, or beds of natural earth, it 
may now be done the beginning of this; or some-of the strong¬ 
est or more hardy may be planted out finally in the bord^, 
&c., or otherwise prick the whole first out from the seed-lied 
into nursery-beds of rich earth, there to remain for a month, to 
get strength, and then to be planted out for good in the bor¬ 
ders. 

The nursery beds, in which to prick these plants now from 
the seed-bed, should be about three feet wide: rake the sur¬ 
face smooth, and put in the plants about four or dre inches dis¬ 
tant each way, and water them. 

Then, if dry weather, it would be a great advantage to shade 
them occa^onally, which might be more conveniently practised 
for small quantities by placing some hoops across the beds, and 
let mats be drawn over them occasionally, to shade the plants 
from tjte mid-day sun, till they are rooted ; and the mats may 
also be used in cold nights to shelter the plants. 

There is a great deal of advantage in pricking out tiiese 
plants timously in this manner from the seed-bed, because tliey 
can be very conveniently watered and shaded from the scorch¬ 
ing sun till they have taken good root and acquire strength; 
and can be also occasionally sheltered in cold nights till they 
are strong and hardened by degrees to bear the open air fully, 
night and day ; and when of advanced growth, can be readily 
transplanted with balls of earth into the borders, kc. 

They will have acquired a proper degree of growth and 
strength for final transplanting, in about four or five weeks 
after they are pricked out; the plants must then be taken up 
with small balls of earth, which will readily hang about their 
roots, and be planted carefully, with the b^ls entire, into the 
places where they are to remain. 

SOWINO LESS TENDER, OK HARDIER ANNUAL.S. 

Tub seed of ten-weeks stocks, mignonette, China asters, and 
India pink, may still be sown. You may also, where omitted 
in the last two months, still sow the seeds of Aftican and 
French marigolds, balsams, chrysanthemums, and any other an¬ 
nuals of this class; but this should be done the first or second 
«week in the month. 

These seeds may now be sown in a bed or border of rich 
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light earth, into the natural ground; and if often refreshed 
with water in dry weather, and sheltered with mats in cold 
nights, the plants will come up soon and will grow freely,- 
though they will now succeed without any shelter. But if sown 
on a slight hpt-bed, it .will bring the plants on forwarder for 
planting out finally, a week or fortnight sooner, and will flower 
sooner in proportion. 

The plants from this sowing will be fit to plant out next 
month, and will come into flower in July and August, and con¬ 
tinue till the cold weather destroys them. 

sow SEEDS OF HARDY ANNDALS. 

Sow the seed of hardy annual flowers in the borders ; there 
are several sorts that will still succeed. 

These are lupines, sweet sultan, and flos Adonis, the white 
and purple candy-tuft; Lohel’s catchfly, and dwarf lychnis; 
dwarf poppy and virgin stock; Venus’ navel-wort, and Venus’ 
looking-glass; snails and caterpillars: the seeds of dwarf and 
large annual sunflower, lavatera, and oriental mallow, may also 
be sown now ; likewise nasturtiums, and convolvulus major and 
minor, the Tangier and sweet scented peas, scarlet peas, scarlet 
beans, atid any other of the tribe of hardy annuals.—See the 
Catalogue, 

All these must be sown in small p<itches, &c., in the borders 
and other places where you would have them flower, directed 
in the two former months; for these sorts do not succeed so 
well by transplanting. 

Let the patches be often sprinkled with water in dry wea¬ 
ther, and the plants will come up strong, and produce their 
flowers in June, July, Augdst, and September. 

The climbing kinds of these plants must have sticks placed 
for them to climb upon, when they begin to run or extend in 
’length; such as nasturtiums, convolvulus major, scarlet peas, 
scarlet beans, the sweet scented and Tangier peas, &c. 

May likewise sow ten-weeks stocks, and mignonette, in 
beds, borders, pots, &c., both to renutin, and for transplanting. 

ACRICDLAS AND POLYANTHUSES. 

Take good care of the auricula plants in pots, when they are 
past flowering, especially those which flowered upon a covered, 
stage, &c. 

Let the pots according as the flowers fade, be immediately^ 
removed off the stand OF stage, and place them in the filil' Uf 
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. npan^ft cieian level spot, where the plants cap^ ;e^*oij,the^njom- 
iti^ (hiljr,^tiS tiipe oc ten e’cio^j hnd, in^ let ^- 
till September. , ‘ ' ' 

' 0 Ke^ the pots and the ground whdre they stated perfectly 
dear itbni weeds; and where decayed leaves appear .on the 
plants, let them be immediately taken off; and in dry weather 
refresh the pots often with water. , 

Offsets of auriculas may now be detached and planted in a 
shady border till autumn, then transplanted In pots, &c.—See 
April. 

Remove the box^ or tubs of seedling auriculas and poly¬ 
anthuses to a ehady^lace, provided it was not done before; the 
pCice muit be open to the morning sun only. 

They must be often sprinkled with water in dry weather, and 
kept very free from weeds. 

CARE OF SEEDLING BULBS. 

' The seedling tulips and narcissuses, and other seeding bulbs, 
coming pp this year, should be screened from the mid-day sun, 
ivhen scorching hot. 

PROPAGATE DOUBLE SCARLET LYCHNIS, Ac. 

Mow propagate perennial fibrous-rooted plants, by cuttings of 
riie yonng flower-stalks. 

The double scarlet lychnis, and several other such like curi¬ 
ous plants, which rise with strong firm flower-stems, will grow 
Aeely this way; they will sometimes, in a forward season, be 
Of a proper growth for this purpose, towards the latter end of 
this month, and moist weather is' the best time to plant them; 
and the method is this 

Let some of the young fiower-stsdks be cut off close, and 
divide them into proper lengths ; each length must have three 
or four jdhits; and they are to be planted in a shady border of 
. rich light earth, about four inches asunder; and two joints of 
rile cuttings are'to be put into the ground, and the rest left out. 
Close the earth well about them, and,then let the whole have 
a moderate watering: and, if covered down with hsnd.>glasses, 
it will greatly forward their rooting. 

There are several other sorts of the flbrous rooted' pereniiiiti 
plants that may^he iimreased by this method; such as lychni- 
dea, double lOcket^ and many others. 

By this mef^d of propagation, and by bottom offimts, the 
yoa% plants retaiti the property of the respective p«mt plant. 
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m regard to double flowers, dolour, ^ic., whiclt is not attainable . 
with any certainty by seed. 

DOUBLE WALL-FLOWERS. 

Profaoate double wall-flowers, by slips of the young shoots 
of the head ; the plants raised by this method will retain the 
double property and colour of the flowers, in all respects the 
same as the parent plant from which they were slipped. 

Choose for this method of propagation, such slips of the 
young shoots of the year as are of a somewhat robust growth, 
from three or four to five or six inches long; and let them be 
carefully slipped off, or occasionally cut with a knife from the 
mother plant, in a moist or cloudy day; or otherwise in the 
evening or morning, especially if hot sunny weather. ., 

Take off the leaves at the bottom of the slips rather more 
than half way up, sS that there may be two, three, or four inches 
of a clear stalk, according to the length of the slip. Twist the 
stalks a little at bottom, and then plant them. 

They are to be planted in a shady border, or in pots, three, 
four, or five inches asunder, and put into the earth up to the 
leaves, and then give them some water. 

Do not forget to refresh them often, in dry weather, with 
moderate waterings, and they will soon strike root, produce 
shoots at top during the summer, and form little bushy-headed 
plants by the end of September, when they may be taken up, 
with balls of earth about the roots, and planted in pots, in or- ' 
der to be moved into shelter in time of severe frost in winter, . 
and they will all flower next spring. ; 

The wall-flowers which were raised last year from seed wW.. 
now be in flower, and some of them will probably be dpoble :> 
for it sometimes happens, when the seed has been saved from . ■ 
the finest single flowers, that one plant in ten or perhbps 
twenty or thirty, &c., will come double; and at other, timpb^ 
not one in a hundred, and sometimes in five hundred, will prove 
multiple. 

Therefore where double flowers of a deep blood colour offer 
among the Needling plants, now is the time to propagate that 
sort by slips, as above directed. 

For the greater chance of having double wall flowers from 
seed, the florists are careful to save the seed, if possible, from 
such single flowers, as are situated near doable*tmes ; though 
we do not pretend to say this has any particular effect; espe¬ 
cially, as in the full doubles the multiplicity of petals exclu.det 

N 
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all the generative parts of influence; however, if any of those 
single ones happen to have five or six petals or flower leaves, 
they are more particularly preferred as the best from which 
to save seed. 

The beginning of this month b still a proper time to sow 
wall flower seed for flowering next year. 

TUBEROSES. 

Pla.vt some tuberose roots to blow in autumn. 

Get some middling pots; and fill them with light earth ; 
plant one root in each pot; then place the pots upon a hotbed, 
plunging them in the earth, or tan bark, &c. 

Keep the glasses over them, but raise them behind every day, 
to let out the steam. 

Give very little water till the roots begin to push, then let 
them be moderately watered about three limes a week: and 
at the same time let the glasses be tilted a good height at the 
back of the frame, to admit a considerable deal of free air also 
to them: for this is necessary to strengthen the flower stalks, 
as they rise in height, as the stems grow three or four feet 
high. 

Observe when the plants have risen near the glass, to raise 
the frame, as directed for the tender annuals, that they may 
have room to shoot in a firm upright growth. 

But where there is the convenieucy of a hothouse, or stove, 
these plants may be brought to greater perfection with much 
less trouble. 

The roots are to be planted in pots as above ; and the pots 
are to be plunged to their rims in the bark bed, watering them 
as above inentioned. 

As these plants rise with a single stem three or four feet, 
they will sometimes require support, the stalk being termi¬ 
nated by a long spike of many filaceous white flowers of great 
fragrance. 

TRANSPLANTING SEEDLIfIG, PERENNIAI* AND BIENNIAL 
BLOWER PLANTS, 

Transplant or prick into nursery beds some of the seedling 
perennial and biennial flower plants which were sown in 
March; some sorts will be grown to the proper size to re¬ 
move by the third or fourth week of the month. 

Sometimes the wall-flowers, in particular, and stock July- 
flowers, will be ready to transplant by that time; and also 
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columbines, and sweet williams, single scarlet lychnis, rose- 
campion, and catchfly, and pyramidal campanulas, or Can¬ 
terbury bells, and Greek valerian, with the tree primrose, fox¬ 
gloves, French honeysuckles, and hollyhocks, and such other 
sorts as were sown early in the spring, and are advanced two, 
'‘three, or four inches in growth. 

They must all be planted now into nursery beds, where they 
mu.st remain to get strength, before they are planted out for 
good. 

Dig for this purpose a spot of good clean ground, and divide 
it into beds, three feet and a half broad, and rake the surface 
even. 

Then put in the plants by line, six inches distant each waj', 
and each sort separate. As soon as they are planted, let 
them be moderately watered to settle the earth well about their 
roots. 

All these are to remain in the nursery beds till September 
or October, or some till the spring, then to be planted out for 
good; they will all flower next year, and make a fine appear- 


SOWINO BIENNIAL AND PERENNIAL FLOWER SEEDS. 

Many sorts of perennial and biennial flower seeds may yet 
be sown ; but this should be done in the first or second week 
in the month, and the plants will soon come up strong, and 
attain a proper growth for pricking out in July, into nursery 
beds to obtain strength for final transplanting in autumn, &c., and 
will all produce flowers abundantly the next summer. 

The sorts which still succeed are the different sorts of stock 
July-flowers, wall flowers, sweet williams, and columbines, 
carnations, and pinks, likewise scabiouses, Canterbury bell¬ 
flowers, hollyhocks, and French honeysuckles and most other 
sorts : choose for these seeds a compartment of mellow ground, 
where least exposed to the full sun; dig it neatly, and form an 
even surface j and then mark it out into as many beds or parts 
as there are kinds of seeds iiftended to be sown. 

Then the seeds are to be sown thereon as equally as possi¬ 
ble, and raked in with an even hand, that the plants may rise 
regular, and of an equal thickness in every part. 

Or the sowing of all these kinds of seeds may be occasionally 
performed according to the following ■ methods, by which the 
seeds will be covered in equally, and the plants will rise regu¬ 
larly. 
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The ground being dug, and neatly raked, divide it into small 
beds three feet wide; and, with the back of the rake, turn the 
earth to the depth of half an inch off from the surface of the 
bed into the ^ley; sow the seeds carefully on the surface, 
each sort separate; and then, with the teeth of the rake, draw 
the earth that was turned off the bed evenly over them in a 
spreading manner. Then let the beds be very lightly gone 
over with a rake, just to smooth the surface, and draw off any 
stones. 

Or they may be sown either in small narrow common drills, 
or in flat shallow drills, drawn with a small hoe, held with the 
edge horizontally, forming the drills the width of the hoe, and 
from about a quarter or half an inch to an inch deep, according 
to the size of the different seeds ; which sow regularly along 
the bottom of the drills, and cover them in evenly with the earth. 

CLEARING THE GENERAL PLEASURE GROUND FROM WEEDS. 

In the general pleasure ground, the borders, beds, shrub 
berries, &c., should now be diligently cleared from weeds ir 
every part where they appear ; they are now of quick growth, 
and will soon get a-head, if not disturbed in due time. 

They are not only hurtful to the plants, but appear disagree 
able, especially where they are suffered to advance in any cun 
siderable growth. 

Therefore make it a rule to cut them off as soon as they ap 
pear, either by hand or hoe ; where there is room for the hoe, 
let that Instrument be used in dry days, and then let the bor 
ders, or other parts, be neatly raked, to draw the weeds and al 
other litter off, to have a clean even surface. 

GRASS AND GRAVEL WALKS. 

CoNTiNDE to mow gToss plats, lawns, walks, bowling greens 
&c., frequently, before they grow very rough : they will nov 
require mowing, generally about once a week or fortnight, ii 
the principal garden lawns, plats, and other grass compartments 
whereby to keep them in tolerably decent order, cutting closr 
and even without scoring; and they should also be occasionally 
heavy rolled. 

Gravel walks should also now be kept in complete good order 
continuing them always thoroughly cleared from weeds ; and oc 
casionaliy swept to clear away all loose litter; and likewise ire 
quently well rolled ; or generally not less than once or twice ‘ 
week. 
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After showers of rain, the gravel walks .should, at this season, 
have occasionai good rollings, with the heaviest roller ; for this 
will make the body of walks firm, and render the surface very 
close and smooth. 

New grass lawns, walks, and other compartments may still 
be made by laying grass turf; well watered, if dry weather.— 
See the Spring months. 

Likewise new gravel walks may be made; and old walks turned 
and new laid, as directed in March, &c. 

CAKE OF FLOWER BORDERS, BOX EDGINGS, Ac. 

The general flower borders and other similar compartments 
of the pleasure ground, &c., should now be carefully continued 
in the most perfect good order. 

For as the plants and flowers will now be fast advancing in 
their various different growth.s, the borders, &c., should be kept 
neatly clean from weeds and all rubbish litter, and the plants 
from decayed leaves ; and let any irregularity, or disorderly 
growths in the plants, be properly adjusted; also any of ad¬ 
vanced growth, appearing in want of support, should be sticked 
and neatly trained in uprigiit regularity; and, occasionally, 
light hoe and rake the borders, to give the surface a clean, fresh 
appearance ; and, in the whole, the plants and flowers will thus 
show themselves to the best desirable advantage. 

And where box edgings, &c., of the above borders, and other 
compartments, are grown disorderly, let them now be trimmed, 
or clipped neatly at fop and sides, in proper regularity. 

SIIFPOUTING FLOWER PLANTS. 

Now begin to place sticks to all such flowering plants, &c., 
as appear in want of support; many sorts will need this assis¬ 
tance in their advancing growth in the present and next month. 

In proceeding to this business, should generally have the sticks 
proportioned, in some degree of length, to the size and natural 
height of the different plants they are to support; and, in plac¬ 
ing the sticks, to flx them down on that side of the plants in 
which they can be least seen ; for although the intent is to keep 
the plants upright and firm in their places, yet to conceal the 
means, as much as possible, by which it is effected ; and similar 
care should also be observed in tying up the plants to the sticks ; 
and to perform it in the neatest manner ; and thus the plants 
will advance in proper regularity of growth and best perfection 
of flowering. 
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Likewise climbing and trailing plants should have timely 
support of sticks or stakes proportioned to their nature of 
growth ; and their stems or shoots conducted thereto in a pro¬ 
per manner. 


THE NURSERY. 

The great care of the nursery now is, to destroy weeds in 
every part wherever they appear, to give water duly to all such 
plants as require it, and occasional shading to some tender 
seedlings. 

The seed-beds of all young trees and shrubs should now, in 
particular, be kept remarkably clear from weeds; and this must 
always be done by a very careful hand-weeding, and occasional¬ 
ly small hoeing between such as are in rows. 

. WATERING SEEDLING PLANTS. 

Observe at this time, if the weather should prove dry, the 
seed-beds of evergreens and curious flowering shrubs and trees, 
in which the young plants are coming up this year, or that have 
just risen, or expected to rise soon, &c., should be often refresh¬ 
ed with water. 

In watering these beds, apply it moderately, and not too has¬ 
tily, lest it wash away the earth, and expost the tender roots to 
the sun, which would be apt to scorch them in some degree, and 
stint the seedlings in their first growth. 

Therefore let the water bo given frequent and moderate ; or, 
generally, about three gentle waterings a week, or every other 
evening, will be sufficient. 

SHADE SEEDLINGS. 

The tenderer seedling evergreens, such as pine.s, cedars, cy- 
prpss, and many other sorts, newly come up, or just rising, and 
which are somewhat delicate while in their infant state, if now 
occasionally shaded from the sun in the middle of hot days, it 
will prove very beneficial to their growth. 

WATER NEW PLANTATIONS. 

The plantations of small young tender evergreens, and the 
more curious sorts of flowering shrubs, &c., which were trans- 
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planted in March, and last month, should, if the weather now 
proves dry, be often watered. 

This is a very needful work in dry weather, and to the more 
curious and valuable sorts particularly, the waterings should 
be performed moderately, at least once or twice a week, during 
any very dry time in this month, till they take good root, and 
show signs of a free growth. 

Likewise, observe to continue some mulch on the surface of 
the ground, over the roots of some of the more curious or ten¬ 
der kinds of these shrubs which were planted this spring ; for 
this will be of great service in preventing the sun from drying 
the earth too fast about their young radical fibres; and they 
will not need watering in dry weather oftener than once in six 
or eight days, only till they have taken good root and begin to 
grow freely. 

But those in pots will require to be more frequently watered 
in dry weather. 

PROPACATE EVEROREESS, See.. BY LAYERS. 

About the latter end of this month begin to propagate such 
evergreens and other shrubs by layers of the young shoots of 
the same year, which do not succeed well by layers of the older 
wood. 

This method of laying is now principally to be understood of 
such kinds as do not put jout roots freely from any but the 
young shoots of the same summer’s growth ; it, however, may 
also be practised occasionally on any other evergreen kinds; 
and in some forward shooting sorts the shoots will probably be 
advanced to a proper growth for that purpose by the latter end 
of this month, though generally they will be of a more eligible 
growth in June, &c. 

However, at the proper time, when the young shoots are 
from six or eight to ton or twelve inches long, let some of the 
pliable branches, that aftord the strongest and best young 
shoots, be brought down gently to the ground, and there fas¬ 
tened securely with strong hooked pegs; then let the young 
shoots thereon be laid into the earth, two or three inches deep, 
leaving about two or three inches of the top of each shoot out 
of the ground. 

As soon as they are laid, give a moderate watering to settle 
the earth properly about themj then lay a little mulch, or some 
long litter thinly on the surface. 

After this, let the earth be very moderately watered in dry 
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weather, every five or six days; for a moderate degree of mois¬ 
ture will promote the emission of roots, and encourage their 
growth, according as they issue from the layers. 

Though this method of laying in the young wood is more 
generally adopted, principally for such evergreen and other 
shrubs as do not readily put forth roots from the elder shoots, 
•yet it need not be confined to any particular sorts ; for there 
are many kinds that may be propagated by the same practice, 
and the trial may be made on any such sorts as you desire to 
increase. 

The proper time to perform this work is from about the latter 
end of May, or beginning or middle of June, to the end of .July 
according as the shoots of the different sorts of shrubs arrive to 
a proper growth for laying; and many of them will be well 
rooted, proper to be separated from the mother plant, by the 
beginning of the following October. 

KEW-ORAFTED AND BUDDED TREES. 

Look over the new-grafted trees about the last week in this 
month ;• and at that time, if the grafts have begun to shoot 
freely, the clay may be taken off, for there will be no more 
occasion for it; and at the same time let the bandages be 
loosened. 

Let no shoots remain that rise from the stocks below the 
grafts ; but as soon as they appear, let them be immediately 
rubbed off, that the grafts may have the full nourishment, and 
more effectually shoot in a strong free-growth. 

Examine the trees which were budded last summer: all the 
shoots from the stock must be constantly taken off as they are 
produced, for these would draw the nourishment from the 
young shoots now advancing from the buds of inoculation. 

All suckers ffom the roots both of young grafted and budded 
trees, should also be rooted out. 

DESTROYING WTEEDS BETWEEN THE ROWS OF TREES AND IN 
SEEDBEDS, Ac. • 

The ground between the rows of all kinds of young trees and 
shrubs should now, in general, be kept extremely clear from 
weeds. 

These now rise abundantly and very fast in every part; but 
whenever they appear between the rows of young trees and 
shrubs, there is notliing easier than destroying them at a great 
-rate, by applying a sharp hoe to them in dry days. 
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Likewise, all seed-beds of young trees and shrubs should be 
very carefully kept clean from advancing weeds, both by occa¬ 
sional small hoeing where the plants grow in rows, and by 
hand-weeding where in close growth, &c., and in all of which, 
should give particular attention to eradicate the weeds before 
they overrun the young plants. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

BRINOINO OUT THE OREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

Towards the middle and latter end of this month, if mode¬ 
rately settled warm weather, may begin to remove many of the 
more hardy kinds of green-house plants into the open air. 

The myrtles, oleanders, geraniums, and ainomum Plinii, may 
l)e safely ventured abroad at that time; and also the tree-worm¬ 
wood, Indian bay, olives, and the large magnolia; candy-tufr- 
tree, shrubby-aster, jasmines, cistuse.s, and double Indian nas¬ 
turtiums ; and many other of the li^e hardier plants. 

The orange, lemon, and citron trees, and all the other ten¬ 
derer kind of green-house plants, should also be brought out 
now, towards the latter end of the month, if fine settled wea¬ 
ther : but if cold unsettled weather prevail, let them remain till 
the beginning of .June. 

Generally, wlien the plants arc first brought out of the green¬ 
house, it would be advisable to place them in a warm situation, 
where tire wind can have but little power; and after about ten 
or twelve days, they will be somewhat hardened to the open air, 
and may then be removed to the places where they are to re¬ 
main for the summer. 

Let every plant, as soon as brought out for the summer sea- 
son, be cleared from decayed weeds and dead wood : and let 
the whole be perfectly well cleaned from any kind of filth that 
may appear on the leaves, branches, or stems, and water their 
heads all over, as observed below. 

Likewise, if not done a month or two ago, let the earth in 
the tops of all the pots be stirred to some little depth s take out 
the loosened earth, and fill up the pots, &c., with fresh mould; 
this done, let the whole be moderately watered; and at thtf* 
same time, let some water be given all over the heads of the 
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plants: for this will cleanse the leaves and branches thoroughly 
from dust, and will greatly refresh the whole plant, be of great 
advantage, and make them assume a lively appearance. 

aloes, succulent plants, &c. 

The American aloes, sedums, Indian figs, and other hardy 
kinds of succulent plaiits of the green-house, may also be brought 
forth the end of this month, if the weather is settled in warm 
and dry. 

Where the leaves of any of these plants are decayed, or de¬ 
caying, let them, as soon as they appear, be cut off close with 
a sharp knife. 

SHIFTING INTO LARGER POTS. 

Ant of the green-honse plants that want larger pots may still 
be shifted into them the beginning or any time this month^ but 
the sooner the better. 

Having the pots or tubs, and some fresh compost ready, let 
the plants be brought out and shifted, according to the follow¬ 
ing method’:— 

Let each plant, intended for shifting, be taken out of its pre¬ 
sent pot, or tub, with the ball of earth entire; then pare off all 
the dry matted roots roumPthe outside and bottom of the ball; 
and also let some of the old earth be pulled away, without loos¬ 
ening the ball, and immediately sef the plant in the new pot, 
and fill it up with the fresh compost, and give it some water. 

When the plants are set out for the summer season, let those 
which are shifted be placed in a shady situation, there to re¬ 
main for a month or six weeks, and then may be removed to the 
places allotted for them during the summer. 

The oranges, lemons, and citron trees which arc not shifted 
this season, or that do not require shifting should now be 
treated in the following manner, provided it was not done in 
April. 

Loosen the earth on the top of the tubs or pots, quite to the 
tippermost roots, and also a little way down round the sides. 
This done, take out all the loosened soil, and immediately fill 
up the tubs and pots with some good fresh earth ; then give a 
moderate watering, and the work is finished. 

Such a dressing as this will now be a very great advantage 
to these kinds of plants; it will not only promote a healthful 
•fine green colour of the leaves, but will also add hew strength 
and vigour to the general growth of the plants, and cause them 
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to flower and fruit strong and abundantly, and to produce strong 
and handsome shoots. 

admitting fresh air. 

Observe that during the time the plants remain in the green¬ 
house this month to admit a considerable share of fresh air to 
them every day, in order thereby to harden them to it by de- 
gree.s, so that they may be able to bear the full air effectually 
when brought out. 

Let all the windows and doors be open every mild day, to 
their full extent j and towards the middle of the month let them 
continue open also a-nights; that is, when the air is perfectly 
still and warm; but if a cold unfavourable season, admit the 
night air with precautionary moderation accordingly, till more 
settled warm weather. 

WATUniNG THE PLANTS. 

Remember to supply every plant, according to its kind, .with 
a proper share of water. 

Tlie oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and all the woody plants, 
will now require that article pretty often. The large pots or 
tubs will, in warm weatlier, re(iuire it about twice a week, and 
the small pots will need a moderate watering every two days. 

Some of the succulent plants require but very little water; 
but it will be proper to give the whole a moderate refreshment 
now and then. 

PROPAGATING GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS BV LAYERS. 

Many kinds of green-house plants may be propagated by 
layers; and this is still a proper time to lay them. 

Myrtles will succeed very well this way, and also jasmines, 
pomegranates, oleanders, and many others of the shrubby kinds. 

Choose for this purpose some of the pliable young branches, 
or strongest shoots thereof, properly situated for laying; let 
these be brought down gently, and making an opening in the 
earth of the pots, &c., either their own respective pots, or, where 
not conveniently practicable in these, in others placed near 
enough for that purpose, and in either of which laying the pro 
per shoots in the earth, securing tiiem down with hooked pegs, 
and cover the laid parts about three inches thick with earth, 
leaving two, three, or four inches of the top out in an upright- 
ish position. 

Then lay a little mulch or some mowings of short grass, or 
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the like, on the surface, to preserve the moisture; and do not 
forget to refresh them often with gentle waterings. 

Some of the plants thus laid will be effectually rooted the 
same summer, but will be mostly well rooted by Michaelmas 
for transplanting; such as are not, must be permitted to remain 
till near that time twelvemonth. 

But if any of the pots containing these plants were plunged 
in a hotbed, the layers would readily put out roots the same 
season, and be fit to take off the following autumn. 

The general method of propagating myrtles is by cuttings of 
the small young shoots of the year; for which see the work of 
June and July, 

PROPAGATING BY CUTTINGS. 

Many sorts of green-house exotics may still be propagated by 
cuttings of the young shoots of last year, such as geraniums, 
myrtles, &c., planting them in pots,; and if plunged in a hc^ed 
or bark-bed in the hot-house, it will strike them in a short time, 
though jhe geraniums will strike without that assistance either 
in the pots or borders, &c., at this season. 

But in myrtles, &c., and any hard woods that root reluctantly 
by cuttings, may, when plunged in the bark-bed as above, be 
covered down close with a hand-glass, which will greatly for¬ 
ward the emission of roots. 


OB STOCKS WHEREON TO BUD AND INARCH ORANGES, Ac. 

If the young orange stalks, which are raised from kernels, 
sown in March, are come up about three or four inches high, it 
will be proper to transplant them. 

They should be planted singly, in small pots, and then 
plunged in a fresh hotbed, either of dung or tan bark, under a 
frame and glasses. 

Let them be watered as soon as planted, and let them be 
shaded from the.sun in the middle of the day. 

Give them also fresh air, by raising the glasses every day. 

Keep up the warmth of the bed by moderate linings, if dung 
hotbeds; but if bark-beds, no lining will be required; and give 
frequent moderate waterings. 

According as the plants rise in height near the glasses, the 
frame must be raised; and provided there be a moderate warmth 
continued in the beds, and the earth in the pots kept moist, the 
plants will, in three months, be advanced a foot and a half high. 

Inarching may still be performed on orange and lemon trees. 
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where required; and it may be done any time in the month, 
observing as directed in -4J>n7 and March, ■ 

PRUNING IRREGULAR HEADS. 

Where any myrtles, geraniums, lemons, oranges, or any 
otlier of the woody green-house plants, have shabby, straggling 
naked heads, or of very irregular growth, may, in the beginning 
of this mouth, have a regulating pruning, either in the general 
branches of some, cutting them down a little more or less, to 
promote a production of lateral shoots in summer, to renew the 
head*in a more full regular order; or, in others, to prune or re- 
duce casual disorderly growtiis, or any straggling or rambling 
irregularities, as it shall seem necessary. 

Or where any of the above kinds have dropped their leaves, 
as sometimes occurs by over watering in winter, &c., or by 
the effects of cold in that season, it would be proper to cut 
them down a little, as above, in some regular order, which will 
make them push more freely in a production of young shoots 
and new leaves. 

Likewise, if any assume a weak, sickly-like habit, or unpros- 
perous growth, prune the tops down a little, and either shift 
them into new pots and some fresh earth, or loosen the earth 
in their present pots; add some fresh mould at top and give 
water. 

Or any myrtles, &c., having decayed heads, or having drop¬ 
ped their leaves, may be turned out of the pots, and planted in 
the full ground till September, to recover. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

Fires should be mostly discontinued, except very cold unfa¬ 
vourable weather happen, when it may be occasionally neces¬ 
sary to make a moderate fire in the evening; but still continue 
a constant bark-bed heat, supported in a proper degree ^ree- 
ably to the intimation of last month ; and the other principal 
care of the hot-house now is to keep the plants clean, and to 
supply them duly with the two necessary articles of water and 
fresh air. 
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PINE APPLES. 

The pine-apple plants in general will now require a mode¬ 
rate refreshment of water every four or five days; and either in 
a morning from eight to nine or ten o'clock, or about three or 
four in the afternoon, are the best times of the day to perform 
the watering at this season. 

In watering these plants, take particular care not to apply it 
too hastily, nor to give tliem too great quantities at any one 
time ; for that would not only damp the heart of the bark, but 
would also loosen the plants in their pots. 

Fresh air is the next very needful article ; and the plants 
should now be allowed a considerable share of it every wann 
sunny day. 

Slide some of the glasses open a little way, every hot day, 
about nine o’clock ; and as the heat of the day increases, con¬ 
tinue to open them somewhat wider, that a proportionalde 
share of fresh air may be admitted ; and shut the glasses again 
in the same order, about three, four, or five o’clock, according 
to the temperature of the external air and state of the weather. 

Where the young pine-plants, that is to say, the crowns and 
suckers of last year, were not shifted into larger pots in April, 
it should now be done the beginning of this month. 

The plants must be turned out of the small pots carefully, 
with the ball of earth entire, and having placed two or three in- 
ches depth of fresh mould in the larger pots, plant them there¬ 
in, one in each pot; fill it round the ball with more fresh com¬ 
post, and give directly a little water; but in shifting these plants, 
obsen'e if any of them appear of a sickly iinprospcrous state, let 
such be entirely cleared from the earth about their roots, and 
pull off some of the lower leaves ; then trim the fibres quite 
close, pare the bottom of the main root, and let the whole plant 
be washed; which done, plant it into entire new earth. 

The plants being all shifted, let them be immediately plunged 
into the bark-bed as before; but before you plunge them, the 
bark-bed must first be stirred up to the bottom, adding, at the 
same time, if not done in the two last months, about one third, 
but not less than one fourth, part of new tan, mixing both very 
well together, and then immediately plunge the pots to their 
rims. 

These young plants must also be duly refreshed with gentle 
waterings; and let them have fresh air every warm day. 
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OENERAL CARE OF ALL EXOTICS IN THE HOT-HOUSE, 

CoKTiirvE also the care of the general p)ants in the hot-house 
department; supply them duly with proper waterings; and if 
nny want shifting into larger pots, let it be done now as soon as 
possible, keeping the whole clear froin decayed leaves, &c., and 
if any casual irregularities occur in the shoots or branches, prune 
or regulate them, as may be required, and cut away any decay, 
ed parts ; observing the same general directions as in the two 
or three last months. 

rnOPAOATINC THE PLANTS. 

You may still propagate by cuttings, suckers, seeds, &c., such 
plants as you would increase, piaiitliig or sowing them in pots, 
and plunge them in the bark-bed. 

litkewisc cuttings of green-house exotics, or of any other 
curious plants, being planted in pots, and plunged in the bark- 
bed in this department, it will soon strike them. 



JUNE. 

WOBK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GASPBN. 

MELONS. 

The meloil'plants, which are in frames, should still be moderate¬ 
ly shaded in the middle of the day; that i.s, when the sun shinea 
vehemently. 

This should now be particularly practised where the plants 
do not stand the sun well, but shrink or flag their leaves con¬ 
siderably i or also where the plants are situated very near the 
glasses: as the full noon sun would be apt to scorch the leaves, 
and, in some degree, shrink and exhaust the juices of the vine, 
or runners and roots; whereby the advancing young fruit would 
be greatly checked, and take an irregular growth, and become 
stunted and ill-shaped. 

Therefore, let some thin slight shading of mata,&c., be spread 
over the glasses every day, when tho sun shines fiercely, but 
this need not be done before about nine, ten, or eleven o'clock. 
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according to the heat of the sun, and the mats may be taken off 
again about two or three. 

In doing this work, observe to lay only the thickness of one 
single mat over the lights, or a thin shade of strawy litter, &c., 
for the plants must not be darkened by too full a shade ; but a 
slight shade in hot sunny days will be of great service both to 
the plants and fruit. ’ 

Let these plants have also a great share of fresh air every 
day, by raising or tilting the upper end of the lights, at the back 
of the frame, two or three inches. 

Moderate refreshments of water, at times, will also be very 
serviceable to these plants now, but in particular to such as are 
growing in beds where there is but a shallow depth of earth, or 
that the mould is of a lightish temperature. 

In that case the plants will, in hot weather, require to be 
moderately watered once or twice a week; and, in doing this, 
take care to give but very little water near the main stem or 
head of the plants. 

Buk in beds where there is twelve inches’ depth of good mel¬ 
low loamy compost, or other good, temperate, fertile earth, the 
melon plants will require but moderate supplies of water, once 
in a week or fortnight, as you shall see occasion ; keeping the 
earth but very moderately moist, especially while the plants are 
about setting the general crop of fruit; as too much humidity 
would prevent its setting, make them turn yellow, and go off; 
but when a sufficient supply is set, and advanced a little in 
growth, may water more freely ; never, however, considerably, 
as much moisture proves also hurtful to the roots and main 
stem of these plants, being apt to make them rot and decay. 

Continue to cover the glasses every night with mats, till 
about the middle of the month. 


BELI.-UI.ASS MELONS. 

The melon-plants which are growing under bell or hand¬ 
glasses should now have full liberty to run out. 

Let each glass be raised and supported upon three props, 
about two or three inches high, and lay the vines or runners 
out carefully, and in a regular manner. 

Continue to cover them every r.ight with mats, till about the 
middle of this month; and then, if warm settled weather, the 
covering may be entirely laid aside, except the weather should 
prove very wet; in which case the coverings may bo used oc¬ 
casionally. 
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There is nothing more prejudicial to these plants than too 
much wet, for this would not only chill the young fruit, and 
prevent its setting and swelling, but would also perish niany*of 
the roots of the plants. 

Therefore, when the weather at any time happens to be very 
rainy, it would be proper to defend these plants as much as pos* 
sible from it; and this must be done by still continuing the 
glasses, and applying a covering of good thick mats, or canvass 
supported upon hoop arches, fixed across the bed. 

OILED-PAPER FRAMES FOR MELONS. 

Wheee it is intended to cover any of the hand-glass melon 
ridges with oiled-paper frames, it should be done in the first or 
second week of this month; the melon-plants designed for this 
purpose being generally first ridged out under hand or bell- 
glasses ! and when they have advanced in growth, so as the 
runners require training out, the glasses are then removed, and 
the paper frames placed over the bed. 

These kinds of frames will be of great protection to the plants 
and young fruit, if cold and wet weather should happen about 
the time the fruit is setting; and they will also screen the 
plants from the too great heat of the sun. 

These said frames should always be placed upon the ridges, 
.as soon as the plants begin to advance from under the hand or 
bell-glasses; the glasses must be first taken away before the 
frame is placed on the bed, as before observed. 

By this method a good crop of melons maybe always obtain- 

ed, provided the frames be properly constructed, and the paper 
securely pasted on, and well oiled with linseed oil. 

Such persons as are not provided with bell or hand-glasses, 
may, with the assistance of these frames only, raise good melons, 
provided the plants be first raised by sowing the seed in a hot¬ 
bed, under a frame and glasses, in March or April, as there 
directed, and planted out in a new hotbed the beginning of 
May, and the aforesaid papered frames immediately placed 
over the bed as soon as the plants are planted therein, and be 
covered with mats every night till the middle or latter end of 
this month. 

However, those who have the convenience of hand-glasses 
should always place these over the plants when first ridged out, 
and to remain till about the beginning or middle of this month, 
when the plants will have filled the glasses; they should then 
be entirely taken away, and the papered frames put on. 
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These frames are made of thin slips of wood, and are con¬ 
structed in the manner and form of the ridge or roof of a house, 
or arch-ways; they should be made firm but light. 

Each frame should be ten or twelve feet long, and three to 
four feet and a half wide at bottom; narrowing gradually on 
both sides to a sharp ridge at top, or formed in a rounding arched 
manner; making the whole two feet and a half, or a yard high. 
In performing it, a bottom frame is constructed with two inclies 
and a half wide slips of deal, framing it of the above length and 
width; and then have either straight inch and half wide raf¬ 
ters carried from both sides a foot asunder, fixed at top to a 
longitudinal middle ridge rail, or have arch-form ribs or rafters 
placed in the same order j and upon these the paper is to be 
pasted, first drawing packthread both ways, as directed below, 
for the better support of the paper. 

On one side of the frame there should be one or two panncls, 
made to open on hinges j and each of these pannels must be 
eighteen inches or two feet wide, making either only a widest 
one in the middle; or, if two, make them within two feet of 
each end of the frame. 

These pannels are convenient to be opened occasionally, to 
examine the plants and fruit, and to do the necessary work 
about them; which is better than to take the frames off upon 
every occasion. 

The frame being made according to the above dimensions, 
get some paper to paste upon it. The best sort for this pur¬ 
pose is the large demy printing paper, or the largest sized thick 
writing paper ; and two quires of such paper will cover at least 
one of the above frames. 

But before the paper is pasted on, there should be' some 
small twine or paekthread, drawn at equal distances, along the 
frame, cross-ways the ribs or slips of wood, drawing it firmly 
round each of them, and then draw some more contrary ways 
across that; this will support the paper more securely both 
against the power of wind and rain. 

Then let the paper be neatly pa.sted upon the frame; and 
when it is perfectly dry, then oil it in the following manner:— 
get some linseed oil, and a light soft pliable brush, such as pain¬ 
ters use; dip the brush in the oil, and brush the paper all over 
lightly with it. The oil will render the paper more transparent, 
and make it proof against rain. 

These frames should always be made, that is, papered, some 
time before they are to be used ; for the oil should be perfectly 
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well dried in the paper before the frames are placed out upon 
the ridges. 

FILLING UP THE SPACES BETWEEN THE MELON RIDGES. 

Where hand-glass melon ridges, made mostly above ground, 
are in two or more ranges parallel, at some distances, it would 
be of good advantage to fill up the spaces between, with any 
moderately warm dung below, and earth above; or tbe same may 
be applied as a lining to a single ridge, if thought expedient: 
it, in the whole, would forward and improve the plants, and pro¬ 
mote fruitfulness. 

But this, if not done before, and where intended, and con¬ 
veniently practicable, having sufficiency of proper dung, it would 
be advisable to adopt the application as above, as soon in the 
beginning of this month as possible; and for which occasion a 
supply of any middling fresh and older inulchy dung together 
would be eligible, applying it firmly as high as the dung of the 
beds, just to throw in a gentle bottom heat, and form a larger 
scope above, covering it at top with a stratum of earth, for the 
additional extension of the roots and runners of the plants; 
which, by these assistances, would be much forwarded and 
strengthened in their growth, and would greatly encourage the 
setting and free swelling growth of the young fruit. 

CUCUMBERS IN FRAMES. 

Take good care of the cucumber plants in frames ; they must 
be well supplied with fresii air and water. 

These plants in hot weather will require to be watered every 
two or three days ; and morning and afternoon, or, towards the 
evening, are the best times of the day, at this season, for water¬ 
ing these plants. 

Let the plants have air freely every day, by raising the upper 
ends of the lights or glasses two or three inches upon props; but 
it will be advisable to shut the lights down of nights the great¬ 
est part of this month. 

And in hot sun-shiny days it is advisable to shade the plants 
with garden mats, or some loose straw litter, spread thinly over 
the glasses, during the hottest time of the day. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, 
you may either raise the frame high enough to let the plants 
run out from under it, if it should seem necessary j training 
the extended runners upon the top of the linings or retain them 
wholly within the frame, especially if unfavourable weather. 
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CUCUMBERS UNDER BELL-GLASSES, Ac. 

The cucumber plants which arf under hand or bell-glasses 
must now be suffered to run freely from under them. 

Each glass should be raised upon three or four props, and the 
vines and runners of the plants must be trained out with care 
and regularity 

Let these plants be also duly assisted, in dry weather, with 
water; they will require it moderately about three times a 
week. 

PICKLING CUCUMBERS. 

The cucumber plants which were sown the latter end of last 
month, in the natural ground, to produce picklcrs, &c., .should 
now be thinned. This should always be done when the rough 
leaf begins to advance in the heart of the plants. 

In doing this work observe to leave in each hole but three or 
four at most of the best strongest plants, though three would 
be ther most only eligibly sufficient. Let the rest be drawn out 
with care, and clear away all weeds. 

Then earth up the stems of the remaining plants, within a 
little of the seed leaves, pressing them gently asunder at regular 
distances from one another, and immediately give each hole a 
light watering to settle the earth ; the plants after this will get 
strength, and grow freely. 

Let them be often refreshed with water in dry weather; in 
which they will need a little every day. 

SOWING AND PLANTING PICKLING CUCUMBERS. 

CcrccMBEE seed may still be sown where required; and the 
first week in the month is not too late to sow a full crop of pick- 
lers. If you put th'e seed into the ground any time between 
the first and tenth day of the month, it will succeed ; but where 
a main crop is depending, it is advisable to sow the seed early 
in the beginning of the month. 

The plants raised from these sowings will come into bearing 
about the beginning or middle of August, and they will yield 
fruit plentifully all the remaining part of that month, and great 
part of September. 

Having intimated last month, in regard to forwarding a crop 
of pickling cucumbers, that it would be advisable to raise a 
quantity of plants in a slight hotbed, sowing the seed about the 
middle, or third or fourth week in that month, or very early in 
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this i and where that was practised, they will now, those sowed 
in May particularly, be of proper advance the beginning of this 
month, for final transplanting, which should generally be per¬ 
formed when they are but a few days old, or a week or fort¬ 
night's growth at most; or when be^nning to push their first 
central rough leaves.—See May, for the method of planting. 

CELERY. 

Teansplant celery into trenches to remain to blanch. 

That which was sown early will be grown to a proper size 
for this purpose by the first or second week of this month when 
it should be planted ; and some of the second sowing should be 
planted out towards the middle or latter end of the month for 
a general crop. 

Choose for these plants a piece of rich ground in an open 
situation ; mark out the trenches by line fifteen or sixteen inches 
wide; and allow the space of four feet between trench and 
trench, which will be sufficient for the early plantation. 

Dig each trench neatly, about six or eight inches, or only a 
moderate spade deep, laying the earth that comes out equally on 
each side, in a level order, in the intervening spaces; then dig 
the bottom level: or first, if thought necessary, lay the thick¬ 
ness of four or five inches of very rotten dung along in the bot¬ 
tom of each trench, and let the bottom be neatly dug, burying 
the dung equally a moderate depth; then put in the plants. 

Plant them in one single row, just along the middle of each 
trench, allowing the distance of five or six inches between plant 
and plant in the row ; as soon as they are planted give them 
some water, and repeat it occasionally till they have taken root. 

ENDIVE. 

Transplant endive for blanching; some of the first sown 
plants of May will be ready for this by the middle and towards 
the latter end of the month. 

An open spot of good ground must be chosen for these plants j 
let it be neatly dug one spade deep, and rake the surface smooth. 

Then put in the plants by line, about a foot asunder every 
way, and let them have some water as soon as they are plant¬ 
ed. 

But there should not be any considerable quantity of this 
early sown endive planted out: that is, not to deceive yourself 
in planting a full supply for a continuing main crop; for the 
plants, if they were sown in May, or before, will most of them 
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be apt to run to seed before they arrive to any tolerable state 
of maturity. 

Sow endive-seed now for a first principal crop, and to suc¬ 
ceed .those whicli were sown in the former month. 

The best endive to sow for a full crop is the green curled 
sort: this sort is not only the best for general use in its thick, 
close, stocky growth, but the hardiest; for it will endure wet 
and cold in winter better than any otlier kind. But you may 
likewise sow, as a variety for salads, Jkc., some of the white 
curled sort. 

Likewise sow some broad-leaved Batavian endive; this is 
the best sort for strewing, &c.; it grows very large, jn a some¬ 
what upright growth, and, if tied up, will cabbage well, and be 
very white, and cats also well in a salad ; but this sort is not 
so hardy, for it soon rots in a w’et season, the latter end of au¬ 
tumn and beginning of winter, and a moderate frost will kill the 
plants. 

Let all these sorts of endive-seed be sown in an open spot, 
not too thick, and rake it in equally. It will be proper to sow 
some of this seed at two different times this month, the begin¬ 
ning and middle or towards the latter end, which is the only 
way to have a regular supply of good plants. 

But for the main autumn and winter crop, generally sow 
about the second and in the third or fourth week in the 
month ; for that which is sown earlier is very apt to run up 
for seed early in autumn, and before the plants arrive at full 
growth. 


T.ETTUCES. 

The lettuce plants which were sown in April and May should 
now be transplanted into an open spot of good ground. 

Let this be done in moist weather, for these plants will not 
succeed well if planted out in a dry time ; but where there is 
necessity of planting them out, in dry weather, let the following 
method be practised :— 

Draw, with a small hoe, some small shallow drills, about a 
foot asunder, and then plant one row of lettuces in each drill, 
setting the plants also a foot from one another, and‘give them 
some water. 

By placing these plants in drills, they can be more con¬ 
veniently watered, in the most effectual manner, than if plant¬ 
ed on a level ground, for the moisture will be much longer re- 
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tained ; this is therefore the best method of planting them at 
this season. 

Thin, and clear from weeds such young lettuces as are to 
remain where sown ; leaving the plants about a foot asunder; 
but those among other crops, as onions, &c., thinned doubly 
and trebly at that distance. 

Sow lettuce-seed to raise some plants to supply the table in 
July, August, and September. 

The best kinds to sow now are the Cos, Cilicia, and impe¬ 
rial lettuce, the browd Dutch, and great white Dutch cabbage 
lettuce. 

But it will be advisable to sow some seed of each of these 
sorts, or such, of them, or any others that are approved of, and 
there will be a greater clvance of having a constant supply of 
good plants in variety, and regular succession. 

It will be necessary to sow some of these seeds twice this 
month, that is, a moderate crop in the first or second week, and 
a similar sowing in a fortnight after. 

UADISHES. 

Sow a succession of salmon and short-top radish the beghi- 
ning of the month, and more about once a fortni^t, to obtain 
a regular succession in young growth, all this and next month, 
if a supply of young ones are required during that period ; ob¬ 
serve as in the last month, &c. 

Likewise may be sown now for succession, some of the small 
white turnip radish, in an open situation; and towards the mid¬ 
dle or latter end of the month you may sow a moderate portion 
of the large black or Spanish turnip-rooted radish, to draw in 
August and September. 

SMAI.L SALAUING. 

Sow cresses and mustard, and other small salad seed, at least 
once every week or fortnight. 

These seeds must now be sown in a shady border, or other¬ 
wise shaded with mats in hot sunny days s and the places where 
they are sown shpuld be often refreshed in dry weather with 
water; and this should be practised both before and after the 
plants begin to appear. See July and August. 
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PRICKING OUT CAULIFLOWERS. 

The cauliflower plants, which were sown in May for the Mi- 
.chaelinas crop, should, about the third week in this month, be 
pricked out in a nursery-bed of rich earth. 

Prepare for them a hed three feet and a. half wide in an open 
situation, then put in the plants about three inches asunder, 
and give them a little water to settle the earth well about their 
roots. 

It would be of good adiTUitage to shade them from the hot 
sun occasionally in the heat of the day, till they have taken good 
root ( and they miisf also be occasionally watered, if the weather 
should prov'e dry. 

The plants are to remain in- this bed a month or five weeks, 
to get strength, and then to be planted qut for good in July, in 
the placek where they are to remain to produce their heads in 
October and November, &c.—See July. 

C.\IIE OK EARLY CAULIFLOWERS NOW ARRIVING AT PER-' 
FECTION, 

Continue^ to look over the plantations of early cauliflowers 
now and then, in order to break down some of the large leaves' 
over the young head.s, accprding as they appear in some advan¬ 
ced growth. 

Those plants which are still advancing in growth, or part 
coming into floweL should, in very dry weather, be well 
watered, which wilk keep the plant advancing in an enlarging 
state of growth, and they will produce large flower-heads ac¬ 
cordingly. ^ - 

If they have one or two hearty waterings, that is, about half 
a watering-pot to each plant, gradually, so as to moisten the 
earth as for as, their roots extend, they will want no more. . 

XO'SAVE CAULIFLOWER SEED. 

'To ^ave cauliflower seed, should now mark some • of the 
'■best earliest plants anived to full perfection, with the largest, 
white, and closest Jlower-heads, v/hich must not be gathered, 
aqd the plants left in the same place ; they will shoot up into 
seeiketalks in July, and early in August, and ripen seed in Sep¬ 
tember. v.',' ■ 
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TURNIPS. 

Now SOW a full crop of turnips for autumn use. 

The seed may be s<^n any time in this month ; but some 
time between the tenth and twenty-fifth of the month is the best 
time to sow tlie principal autumn crop. 

However, let the seed be sown, if possible, in a dripping 
time, at least, when there is a prospect of rain fallirfg soon, or 
immediately after sow in drills twelve or fifteen inches apart. 
Take good care to sow this seed equally, and moderately thin, 
tread it down evenly, and rake it in immediately. 

Hoe the turnips which were sown in May, and thin the 
plants in a regular manner. 

This work .should always be begun when the plants have got 
rough leaves, a little more than an inch broad'; for then the 
work can bd performed with 'expedition and regularity, with 
greater advantage to the growth of the plants. 

Let the hoeing or thinning be done with some regularity, 
leaving the plants at least eight or ten inches distant from one 
another. 


CARROTS AND PAHSNEP.S. 

The crops of carrots and parsneps now demand particular 
care. 

They must be cleared thoroughly from weeds ; and let the 
plants, where they stand too thick, be hoed or thinned out to 
proper distances in due time; for it is a great advantage to 
these plants to allowt them timely room to grow. 

Let them be thinned regularly, allowing six or eight inches 
distance from plant to plant. 

But in thinning the carrots, it will be proper to observe the 
same rule as directed in May; that is, let those Cirops which are 
to stand to take their full growth, be allowed* the same distance 
above mentioned; but where the carrots are intended to be 
drawn while young, thin them only abotit four or five 'inch® 
distance from one another at present; ancT when arrived te 
about halt an inch size, may thin them by degrees for* use u 
the above distance. .** 

RED »RET. 

The crop of red beet should be thinned and cleared fron 
w'eeds, that the roots may have sufficient room ^ advance te 
gulariy in their proper swelling growth. 
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The seeds of these plants being sometimes sown in drills, or 
rows, ten inches or a foot asunder; and where that method was 
practised, you can now more readily clear out the weeds and 
thin the plants; observing to thin them^o ten or'twelve inches 
distance in the rows, so that they may stand that distance every 
way from one another ; also, where the seed was sown broad¬ 
cast, so as the plants stand promiscuously, they must likewise 
be cut out to the above distance, and the roots will grow to a 
large size accordingly. 

WHITE AND GREEN BEET. 

White and green beet are cultivated only for their leaves, 
which are used in soups, and occasionally to boil and use in the 
manner of spinach, &c., as is likewise the nmngel witrzel beet; 
also, sometimes, when the leaves of the large white beet are 
grown to full size, they are stripped to the mid rib, which part 
being thick and fleshy is peeled and stewed, and eaten like as¬ 
paragus. 

These plants must also be allowed good room to grow; for 
their leaves spread a great way ; let them therefore be thinned 
to at least six or eight inches, or the large white sort the same 
distance advised for the red beet. 

ONIONS. 

Clean the crops of onions, and where the plants stand too 
close, let them now be properly thinned the beginning of this 
month. 

This may be performed either by small hoeing or hand ; but 
the former is the most expeditious for large crops, and by the 
hoe stirring and loosening the earth, proves very beneficial to 
the growth of the plants. However, by either method be care¬ 
ful to have it done in proper time; and let the plants be thin¬ 
ned with proper regularity, leaving the most promising plants 
for the continuing crop, at least three inches asunder, or four 
or five inches in those designed for the full crop of larger bul- 
bers: and let all weeds be effectually eradicated. 

But if any secondary crops are intended to be culled out 
gradually for use while young, they need not be thinned but 
moderately, or in some only just thinning them a little by hand 
where they grow very thick, or in clusters ; and afterwards in 
drawing them occasionally for use, thin them regularly, leaving 
a sufficiency of the best plants to stand to full bulb. 
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LEEKS. 

Now transplant leeks; the plants will be grown to a proper 
size for this purpose by the third or fourth week in the month. 

Observe, for this purpose, to draw a quantity of good plants 
from the seed-bed, trim the fibres of their roots a little, and the 
straggling tops of the leaves, then planted in an open spot of 
ground, in rows eight or nine inches asunder, and about six in¬ 
ches from one another in the row, inserting most of the shank 
or neck part into the ground. 

BROCCOLI. 

PaicK out from the seed-bed the young broccoli plants which 
Were sown in April or May. 

Dig for them a bed or two of good mellow ground, and rake 
the surface even ; then put in the plants three or four inches 
asunder every way. Water them immediately, and repeat it' 
occasionally in dry weather. 

Let them remain in this bed about a month, or five*or six 
weeks, and then plant them out for good.—See July. 

Sow more broccoli seed.. This sowing should be performed 
in the first or second week of the month; that is, if to succeed 
the plants of those sown in May, for a late crop next spring : 
but if none was then sown, it is most necessary to sow some 
early in the first week this month. 

The plants raised from this sowing will produce tolerable 
good heads next February or March, &c. 

BORE-COLE. 

The brown-cole, or bore-cole plants which were sown in the 
beginning of last month, or in April, should now have a quan¬ 
tity thinned out from the seed-bed, and pricked into a nursery- 
bed. Set these plants four inches asunder each way, giving 
them a moderate watering when planted, and afterwards occa¬ 
sionally, if dry weather, and there let them grow about a month 
or five weeks, by which time they will have acquired strength, 
and must then be planted out where they are to remaui, the dis¬ 
tance as below. 

Likewise let a quantity of the forward bore-cole plants, which 
were raised in March or April, be planted out finally to remain, 
in rows two feet and a half asunder, and water them. 
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KIDNEY-BEANS. 

Plant another crop of kidney-beans: they will succeed those 
which were planted last month. 

Any of the dwarf kinds may still be planted any time in this 
month. But in order to have a regular supply, it will be proper 
to plant a crop in the first week ; and let some more be planted 
about the twentieth, and towards the latter end of the month. 

The climbing or running kinds of kidney-beans of any sorts, 
may also, where required, be planted now. 

The best kind of runners to plant at this time are the scar¬ 
let blossom, and large white kind, and also the white Dutch; 
tliese sorts are exceeding good bearers, and none better to eat. 

These running kinds should be planted in the first or second 
week of the month, if for a full crop ; though they will succeed 
any time in this month, hut the sooner the better; and those 
which are planted early in the month will begin to bear in July, 
but more abundantly in August, and in the scarlet, and the large 
white-variety thereof, will continue till October. 

In planting the different kinds of kidney-beans, do not fail to 
allow each sort room enough -, let drills be opened for the tun¬ 
ning kinds at least three feet and a half, or four feet asunder ; 
and allow for the dwarf kinds two feet, or two and a half dis¬ 
tance between drill and drill, drawing the drills now an inch 
and a half deep, and put in the beans directly, especially if dry 
hot weather, and earth them in regularly. 

But in planting any kind of kidney-bean.s, it will now be pro¬ 
per, if dry hot weather, and the ground is very dry, to water the 
drills well before you put in the beans. This should not be 
omitted in a dry time, as it will promote the free sprouting of 
the beans, and they will rise sooner and more regularly. 

Now draw some earth to the stems of the kidney-beans which 
were planted last month; for this will strengthen the plants, 
and bring them forward greatly in their growth. 

Likewise place sticks, or poles, &c., to the running kinds of 
kidney-beans, which were planted in May; and let this be done 
in proper time, as soon as the plants begin to send out their 
runners, for they will then readily catch their supports; gener¬ 
ally twining to the right, contrary to the apparent motion of 
the sun. 
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ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus still continues in perfection, observing to cut or 
gather the shoots, as directed last month. 

But let it be remembered, it is advisable to terminate the 
general cutting for the year soon after the twentieth or twenty- 
fourth of the month, otherwise it will weaken the roots: for so 
long as you continue to cut the produce, the roots continue 
sending up new shoots, though every time smaller; and if con¬ 
tinued late in the season, would greatly exhaust themselves 
that the future produce next year, &c., would be diminished in 
proportion. 

Before the asparagus runs up to stalks, you should now clear 
the beds perfectly from weeds ; for that work cannot be so 
readily done after the stalks have shot up to a great height. 

Great care should now be taken to keep the asparagus plant¬ 
ed last spring perfectly clear from weeds. 

And the young plants which were sown in the spring will 
now be up, and should be carefully hand-weeded. 

peas and beans. 

Peas may still be sown, and you may also plant beans. 

Though those peas and beans which are planted at this sea¬ 
son do not always succeed in bearing abundantly, it will, how¬ 
ever, where there is ground at liberty, be worth the trial to put 
in a few of each, at two or three different times in this month ; 
and if the season should prove somewhat moist, there will be a 
great chance of reaping a tolerable crop from them in August 
and September. 

The best beans to plant now are the middling and small kinds; 
none better than the white blossom, Spanish, longpods, mum- 
ford, mazagan, and the like kinds. I have gathered plentifully 
from these sorts at Michaelmas. 

But the large kind of peas such as marrowfats, &c., may still 
be sown; and it will be also proper to sow a few of the best kinds 
of hotspur and dwarf peas. 

Observe, that if the weather and ground be very dry, it will 
be proper to soak the peas and beans for a few hours in water 
taken from a pond or river: or, otherwi.se, water the drills well, 
previous to sowing, &c., then sow or plant them; and by this 
maans they will come up sooner, in a more regular manner to¬ 
gether. 

Let these late crops be sown and planted in the moistest part 
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of the ground, where convenient, but not in a slmdy place, tor 
in such a situation the plants would draw up, and come to no¬ 
thing; and remember to allow them sufficient room between 
the rows, for much depends upon that at this time of sowing. 

Top your beans which are now in blossom, observing the 
rules mentioned last month. 

SAVCYS .AND CABB.AGF.S. 

Now is the time to plant a crop of savoys and cabbages for 
autumn and winter service. 

Likewise plant out the red cabbages which were sown in the 
spring, and they will be cabbaged by October, &c. 

In planting out all these kinds take opportunity of moist or 
showery weather, if possible, which will be of considerable ad¬ 
vantage ; planting them in rows two feet and a half asunder, by 
two feet distance in each row; and if dry weather, give water at 
planting, &c. 

But in gardens, where there is no ground vacant from other 
crops,.or where there is a necessity of making the most of every 
piece of kitchen ground, you may plant the savoy and cabbage 
plants between rows of forward beans, and early cauliflowers, or 
such like crops as stand distant in rows, and arc soon to come 
off the ground. 

SOWING CABBAOES AND COLEWOUTS. 

You may now sow cabbage seed, of the sugar loaf, Yorkshire, 
and other quick heading sorts; the plants from this sowing will 
come in both for small hearted young colewort cabbage the lat¬ 
ter end of next month, and in August, &c., and to cabbage in 
fine young heads in September, October, November, and De¬ 
cember. 

Sow also, about the middle of the month, some of the above 
cabbage kinds to plant out fur early autumn coleworts. 

PLANTING POT-HERBS AND OTHER AROMATIC PLANTS. 

Plant out from the seed-bed, the young thyme, savory, sweet 
marjorum, and hyssop. 

The plants will be ready to remove about the third or 
fourth week in the month; but let it be done, if possible. In a 
showery time. Prepare some beds for that purpose, three Jeet 
and a half broad; rake the surface smooth, and then put In 
the plants. 
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Plant them by line ; setting them six or eight inches asunder 
every way, and water them. 

Or some of these plants may be occasionally planted in edg¬ 
ings, along the sides of any particular beds or borders, «cc., such 
as thyme, savory, sweet marjorum, and hyssop. • 

But when this is intended, you may occasionally sow the seed 
in that order in the spring; sowing it in small drills, and so per¬ 
mitting the plants to remain where thus sown. 

Plant out also the borage, burnet, sorrel, clary, marigold, an¬ 
gelica, and carduus, and all other pot and physical herbs that 
were sown in the spring or last autumn. 

Plant them a foot or fifteen inches distance every way. 

Or some may remain where sown, and thinned, where too 
thick, to proper distances, as above. 

But the borage succeeds best without transplanting; only ob¬ 
serving to thin the plants six or eight inches to a foot distance ; 
and the marigolds may also be treated in the same manner; but 
these will succeed well enough either way. 

Plant where wanted, slips of sage : take the young shoots of 
the year, and they will take root tolerably well, any time in this 
month ; plant them in a shady border.—See May. 

The slips or cuttings of thyme, savory, and hyssop, may also 
still be planted where required : also cuttings of mint. 

Likewise plant, where required, slips or cuttings of the young 
shoots of lavender, and lavender-cotton, rue, rosemary, and the 
like kind of aromatic plants. 

Let the above slips or cuttings be planted in a shady situa¬ 
tion ; and, in dry weather, let them be now and then moderately 
watered ; if this be done, not one in ten will fail. 

Plant also cuttings-of mint where beds of new plants are 
wanted; but should be done early in the month, taking 
cuttings of the young green stalks, or top shoots, five or 
six inches long; plant them in a shady border, and well wa¬ 
tered. 


GATHER MINT AND OTHER HERBS, Sic. 

Gathee mint, balm, and other aromatic herbs, towards the 
end of this month, for drying, when the plants are nearly of full 
growth: and also for that purpose gather all such physical plants 
as are now in advanced growth, as above. 

These sorts of plants, when intended to gather them for 
long keeping, distilling, or principal medical purposes, &c., are 
generally in best perfection for those occasions when well ad- 
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vanced to full growth, and nearly beginning to advance for 
flowering. 

They must be cut in a dry day, and, those for keeping, 
immediately, spread, or hung up in a dry airy room, out of 
the ‘reach of the sun, where they may dry gently, as the full 
sun would exhaust them too much, and render them of little 
effect. 

Cut peppermint for distilling; and also spearmint, penny¬ 
royal, and the like kinds. 

These and ail other plants that are intended to be distilled 
should also be gathered for that purpose, when they are arrived 
almost to full growth, and beginning to flower, as just above 
observed j therefore, if they are not yet in proper growth, defer 
cutting them till July. 

CAPSICUMS, LOVE APPLES, AND BASIL. 

Plant out capsicums, love apples, and basil, if not done last 
month : see the methods there directed ; and choose, if possi¬ 
ble, showery weather for planting them. 

WATERING IN GENERAL. 

Water in dry weather, all the different kinds of plants which 
have been lately planted and pricked out: this should be duly 
performed till the plants have taken root. 

, Likewise, in very dry hot weather, give occasional watering 
to small young plants remaining where sown; also to seed-beds 
lately sown, and to others, where the plants are coming up, or 
advancing in small young growth. 

SCORZONERA, SALSAl-V, AND HAMBURGH PARSLEY. 

Thin and clear from weeds the crops of scorzonera, salsafy, 
skirrets, and large-rooted parsley; which perform either by hand 
or small-hoeing ; thinning out the plants six inches distance ; 
and cut up all weeds. 

GAHLICK AND SHALLOTS. 

- Gaslick and shallots, if required for early use, some may be 
taken up.—See July, ^c. 


CARDOONS. 

Plant out cardoons into the place where they are to remain 
to blanch. 

These plants must be allowed a considerable space of room 
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to grow, in order that they may be conveniently earthed up to 
the proper height. 

Choose a spot of good light .soil for them, and let trenches 
be prepared for them in the same way as for celery. Let the 
trenches be four or four and a half feet apart, centre from cen¬ 
tre ; dig out the trench about a spade's depth, and twelve or 
fourteen inches wide ; lay a few inches of rotten dung in the 
bottom j dig it in, incorporating it well with the soil, and plant 
the plants with a line, along the centre, at twelve or fourteen 
inches apart. 

Let them be watered as soon as planted, and at times, till 
they have taken root. 

'The reason for setting the above plants at so great a distance 
from one another, is, as before said, in order both that they may 
have full scope for their large growth, and that you may be able 
to obtain a sufficient quantity of earth between them, to land 
them up to a due height for blanching; for when the plants ar¬ 
rive at their full growth, they are between three and four feet 
high, and should be earthed up by degrees considerably towards 
their tops, first tying the leaves of each plant close together 
with hay bands, &c.—See the work of August, September, and 
October. 

These plants are a species of artichoke {Cynara), their 
leaves being very like them ; but it is the stalks of the leaves 
only of the cardoons that are used, which is principally in soup 
and for stewing, &c. j but they must first be rendered perfectly 
white and tender, by landing up as above-mentioned, other¬ 
wise would be intolerably bitter. 

IIADISIIES AND SPIN.VCII. 

Common and turnip-radishes and spinach may still be sown 
at two or three diflFerent times this month, if a constant supply 
of these plants are required : choose an open space of ground, 
and as soon as digged, sow the seed, each kind separate, tread 
them down, and rake them in evenly. 

Thin and weed the crops of radishes and spinach, which were 
sown last month.—See April and May. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

APRICOT-TREES AND PEACHE.S, Ac. 

Where the apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, were not looked 
over last month, in the young shoots of the year, to give the re¬ 
quisite regulation of summer pruning and training, it must now 
be done. 

Tliis work should be proceeded in the beginning of the 
month, and followed with the utmost diligence till the whole is 
completed ; for were these trees suffered to remain long in the 
wild confused manner that they naturally grow into at this 
season, it would not only prove detrimental in a great degree 
to the trees, but would also very much retard the growth and 
ripening of these kinds of fruit. 

Therefore let these wall-trees be now, in general, gone over; 
taking care to clear away all the ill grown and ill placed shoots; 
for this will not only strengthen, but make more room to train 
the useful shoots in a proper manner to the wall. 

That is, selecting a plentiful supply of all the best growing 
well placed shoots, to retain in all parts where they can be train¬ 
ed in regularly ; prune out all the irregular placed foreright 
shoots, and others not eligibly situated. for regular training; 
likewise very rank luxuriants ofremarkably more vigorous growth 
than the general shoots of the same tree ; also cut out any ill 
formed, and thick, spongy, and other improper and apparently 
useless growth ; and, where the general proper shoots are over 
abundant, cut away the worst of the superfluous productions, in 
a thinning regularity, so as to leave a plentiful abundance of 
the best in all parts of the tree: and let all the others, as above, 
be pruned quite close to the places whence they originate. 

In this manner proceed in the summer pruning and regula¬ 
tion of the.se trees, in the young shoots of the same year only ; 
by cutting out the irregular placed and improper, as above ; and 
being particularly careful to leave a sufficiency of the best shoots, 
to have a plentiful choice in winter pruning for bearers next 
year; at the same time pruning out only the evidently super¬ 
fluous or overabundant thereof; retaining as many of the best 
regular placed, kindly growing, side-shoots, as can be conven¬ 
iently laid in with some proper regularity, and with a terminal 
or leading shoot to each branch; that in the whole there may 
be an abundance to choose from in winter for next summer’s 
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bearers, as aforesaid ; and let them all be trained in now, close 
to the wall, in a neat regular manner, generally at their full 
length. 

It would be improper to shorten the shoots at this season, 
for the reasons mentioned last month, but they should be laid 
in at their full length, in all parts where practicable: or only 
shorten any extreme shoots that extend beyond the limited 
bounds of the respective tree; or occasionally so shorten any 
particular shoot, in vacant parts, to gain a supply of laterals the 
same year to furnish the vacancies. 

Let the shoots, in general, be laid, or nailed in, as regularly 
as can be; and take particular care to train them in such a man¬ 
ner as the leaves may afford a moderate shade, in hot sunny 
days, to the fruit: for all kinds of wall fruit thrive much the 
best under a slight coverture of leaves : the leaves will also shel¬ 
ter the fruit somewhat from the cold night air. 

THINNING WAi.u-iTiurr. 

Thin the wall fniit, where it is produced thick, and still re¬ 
maining too clo.se upon the trees. 

This is to be uiulerstood principally of apricots, peaches, and 
nectarines, and which should be completed the beginning of the 
month; and in thinning them, let the same rule be observ'od 
now as that mentioned in the last month of the same kinds of 
fruit. 


AVFI.E-THEES, FEARS, PLUMS, &o. 

The apple, pear,’ plum, and cherry trees, both against walls 
and espaliers, will now have made strong shoots ; and where it 
was not done in Way, it is now full time they were gone over 
and properly regulated. 

Let those trees be looked over with very good attention, and 
let them now be properly cleared from all useless and unneces-' 
sary shoots of the year; that is to say, let all singularly luxuri¬ 
ant shoots, wherever they appear, be taken off close : all fore¬ 
right shouts must also be taken away ; and also such shoots as 
are produced on parts of the trees, wliMe they cannot be pro¬ 
perly trained in j and such as are absolutely not wanted for a 
supply of wood, must all be displaced : at the same time being 
careful to retain a moderate supply of the best regular placed 
shoots in different parts of the trees to train in to choose from 
in the winter pruning, by the rdles explained below, viz. 

That in ordering these trees, it must be observed, that there 
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is no need to leave a general supply of young wood, as in 
peaches, nectarines, &c., which bear tiieir fruit always upon the 
one year old slioots, and in consequence thereof there is a ne¬ 
cessity to leave every summer a general supply of young wood 
in every part of the tree ; for, as in apples, pears, plums, and 
cherries, their branches do not begin to bear till they are two 
or three, and some four or five years old ; that is, tiie branches 
of cherries generally begin to bear at one and two; the plum and 
apple at two or three ; but those of the pear are at least three; 
but are sometimes four or five years before they begin to bear; 
and when the said branches of all these kinds have arrived to a 
fruitful state, the same bearers continue bearing for many years, 
so that, as above hinted, there is no occasion, after the trees 
are once furnished fully with bearing branches, to leave such a 
general and constant supply of young wood annually as in the 
trees above mentioned : but, notwithstanding, it will be proper 
to leave, in every tree, some of the best grown and well placed 
side-shoots, and particularly in the most vacant places, and to¬ 
wards-the lawer parts, together with the leading one to each 
branch, if room; and this select reserve of the present shoots 
should not now be omitted ; for some of these will very proba¬ 
bly be wanted to supply some place or other of the respective 
trees, in the winter pruning. 

And where there appears to be an absolute want of wood in 
any part of these trees, do not fail, in that case, to leave, if pos¬ 
sible, some good shoots in such vacant parts. 

It is always the best method to leave in a moderate way, a 
full sufficiency of the best shoots at this seakon ; they will be 
ready in case they should be wanted to fill any vacancy, or to 
supply the place of any casual unfruitful branches, useless, or 
dead wood, when you come to prune in winter; and such shoots 
as are not then wanted can be very easily cut away; and there 
is nothing like having enough of proper young wood to choose 
from at the principal pruning time. 

Let all the shoots which are now left be trained in at their 
full length, and nailed or otherwise fastened up close to the 
wall or espalier, in a re^lar manner all summer. 

But in pruning the cherries in wall-trees, it should be observed 
of the Morello cherry, in particular, that as this sort most gen¬ 
erally bears or produces the fruit principally in the greatest 
abundance on the one year old shoots, should therefore at this 
pruning retain a general supply of the present shoots of the 
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year, to train in abundantly for next year’s bearers, similar to 
peaches, nectarines, &c. 

SUPPLYING VACANT PARTS OF WAIX-TREES WITH BRANCHES. 

At this season it will be proper to observe that where there 
is any vacant spaces in wall or espalier trees, it is now a most 
eligible time to prepare to furnisli them with the requisite sup¬ 
ply of wood in such parts, the same year, by pinching or prun¬ 
ing short some contiguous young shoots. 

For example, if two, three, or more branches may be wanted 
to fill the vacancy, and suppose there be only a young shoot 
produced in or near that place, it will, in such case, be proper 
in the first or second week of the month to shorten the said 
shoot, or shoots, to three, four, or five eyes, according to their 
strength; and by this practice e.ich .shoot will send forth two or 
three, or perhaps four lateral shoots the same season, to fill the 
vacancy. 

'I'he above method of .shortening the young shoots of the 
same season may likewise be practised on young trees, to pro¬ 
cure a supply of branches to form the head of a proper expan¬ 
sion as soon as po.ssible. 

NEW-PLANTIil) trees. 

Examine new-planted fruit-trees, that is, such as were plant¬ 
ed last autumn, winter, and .spring; in particular, standard trees : 
see that they be well secured, so that they cannot be rocked 
about by the wind, to disturb their roots. 

This should be duly attended to, but particularly such stan¬ 
dard trees which have tall stems and full heads j for it will 
evidently appear that those trees which are secured will make 
stronger shoots than those that are not; likewise take care 
to keep the earth well closed about the bottom of the stems of 
new-planted trees, that the sun or wind may not have access, 
that way, to dry the earth near the roots. 

Look to the young wall and espalier trees planted last autumn 
or spring, and which were headed down in the spring; they 
will have made some strong shoots, and the said shoots should 
now ^e nailed to the wall, both to train them timely in regular 
order, and to secure them from the pow'er of the wind. 

Water must still be given in very dry weather, to new-plant¬ 
ed trees, but in particvilar to such as were planted late in the 
spring. 

Likewise to late-planted young wall-trees, &c., in the full 
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sun, it would be of much advantage to continue some mulchy 
dung on the ground over the roots, to keep out the parching 
heat and drying winds. 

VINES. 

The vines against the walls which were not .looked over, 
and properly regulated last month, will now require it very 
much. 

Where this work was omitted in tlje former month, it 
should now be forwarded with all convenient expedition, other¬ 
wise it would be impossible to procure, at the proper .season 
large and well-ripened grapes j for when the vines are permit¬ 
ted to run into disorder, it is a great disadvantage to the fruit, 
for the bunches of grapes will not only be small, but will also 
he irregular, and the grapes will ripen late, and will not be full 
flavoured. 

Therefore, where it was not done in May, let the vines be 
now, in general, gone over; and let them be thoroughly cleared 
from all the useless shoots, as described last month, and thou 
let all the useful shoots be immediately nailed ill close to the 
wall, in a regular and neat manner. 

Observe now, in ordering the vines, as in the last month, to 
nail in all the strong shoots as have fruit upon them ; and all 
such other shoots as are strong, and rise in parts of the wood 
where wanted, must likewise be left, and laid in close : but 
clear away all small weak shoots in every part; and likewise 
take off all such shoots as are barren, or without fruit, that 
rise in places where not wanted, or cannot be readily trainea 
in. 

Those vines which were looked over, and regulated in May, 
.should now be looked over again. 

In doing this, observe to clear away all improper shoots that 
have been produced since last month ; and to rub off all those 
small shoots w.hich rise from the sides of the retained principal 
shoots of the same summer, and from the old wood ; except, in 
the latter, any good shoots rise in vacant parts, where they can 
be regularly trained. 

VINEYAIinS. 

The vineyard still demands a good share of attendance; the 
vines must not he suffered to run into confusion, for in prevent¬ 
ing this depends the whole success. 

Therefore let the bearing shoots be trained to the stakes with 
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some degree of regularity, so that every shoot may enjoy the 
same benefit of the sun, and free air. At the same time dis- 
place all weak and straggling shoots, and all such as cannqt be 
trained in properly to the stakes. 

Destroy weeds in the vineyard i this is also a very necessary 
work, for it i^absolutely a very great advantage to the growth 
and timely ripening of the grapes, to keep the ground near the 
vines clean from all weeds, &c., and rake off all litter to have a 
clean even surface, which is a particular advantage. 

BUDDING OR INOCULATING. 

Budding, or Inoculating, may be begun upon several sorts of 
fruit-trees, towards the latter end of the month. 

The sorts proper to begin upon are the early kinds of apri¬ 
cots, peaches, and nectarines. 

Cloudy weather best suits this work ; but if no such weather 
happens, it must be forwarded at all convenient opportunities; 
or occasionally in a morning or evening. 

The proper stocks on which to bud tlie above kinds of fruit- 
trees arc principally those of the plum raised from the stones 
of the fruit; and when two or three years old, are of a proper 
size to bud upon ; or these s(^cks may be also raised from the 
suckers of plum trees, and by layers thereof.—See the work, 
Of Buddimj, ne.xt month, for the different sorts of stocks, and 
the work of Feiiruary, where are directions for raising them both 
from seed and suckers. 

The buds must be inserted generally but one in each stock, 
at about si.x inches from the ground, if the tree is intended 
to be a dwarf for the wall, &c.; but for a standard, the bud¬ 
ding may be performed at the height of three, four, five, or six 
feet. 

But the manner of performing this operation is inserted in 
full in the work of the nursery for July. 

STBAWBEIIKIES. 

The strawberry beds must now be duly supplied, in dry wea¬ 
ther, with water, as the plants will now be in blossom, and the 
fruit setting and advancing in growth. 

The waterings should, in a very dry time, be repeated 
every two or three days, from the beginning till about the 
middle of the month; for about that time the principal crop 
of most kinds of strawberries will be about setting and swell¬ 
ing t9 their respective sizes i and while the fruits are taking 
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their growth, the plants should be encouraged, by keeping 
the earth in the beds always in a middling degree moist, and 
the advantage will plainly appear in the size, as well as the 
quality of the fruit. 

PL.\NTING STRAWBERRIES. 

Where new plantations of strawberries are wanted, it will, 
aliout the middle or latter end of the month, be a proper time 
to provide some young plants for that purpose. 

Remember, generally, at this time, to choose principally the 
young plants of the same year, formed at the joint of the run¬ 
ners, that issue from the sides of the old plants. 

In choosing the plants, let them be taken from such straw¬ 
berry beds as bear well and produce large fruit. 

Choose a parcel of the stoutest plants of the same summer's 
growth, as above hinted, taking them carefully up with the 
roots. 

Trim the roots a little, and cut off the strings or runners 
from each plant; then let them be immediatclj^planted. 

They may be planted, some in the beds or places where they 
are finally to remain ; but it would rather be advisable to 
plant a principal quantity in a niftery-bed, in a shady situation ; 
a shady border will be a proper place : put in the plants five or 
six inches asunder; and give a gentle watering to settle the 
earth to their roots. 

There let them remain in growth till September or October; 
by which time they will be strong, and in fine order to trans¬ 
plant, and are then to be planted out for good ; they must then 
be planted fifteen inches asunder every way. 

The above method of procuring strawberry plants at this 
season is not commonly practised ; but is much the best way. 
for the plants will be much .stronger and finer by September, 
than they can be procured at that time from the old beds, and 
will bear sooner. 

Or for immediate bearers, you may, any time in this month, 
plant out some of the young runner plants of the Alpine or 
prolific monthly strawberry; they will bear fruit the same year, 
both on the present plants and their runners, in August, Sep¬ 
tember, and October; and in mild seasons, this sort of straw, 
berry will bear till near Christmas, if in a warm border, or de¬ 
fended under frames and glasses. 
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PRESERVING CHERRIES PROM BIRDS. 

Hang up nets before early cherry-trees, gainst walls, 
to protect the fruit from sparrows, jays, and other devouring 
birds. 

Likewise, where targe nets can be conveniently drawn over 
some of the choicer kinds of standard cherry-trees, it should be 
done the beginning of tins month. 

DESTROYING SNAILS AND OTHER INSECTS. 

Destroy snails; look for them in a morning or evening, and 
after showers of rain in particular, upon the apricot, peach, and 
nectarine trees: otherwise these vermin would gnaw and eat 
the fruit. 

And where small destructive insects, or vermicular blights 
prevail in any kind of wall-trees, &c., annoying the leaves, ten¬ 
der young shoots and fruit, and greatly retarding their growth, 
sliould continue to use every probable means to extirpate them 
as ninoh as possible, as intimated in the two immediately pre¬ 
ceding months. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 


TRANSPLANTING ANNUALS. 

Now plant out all the hardier kinds of annual flowers, as 
also many of the tenderer sorts into the borders, beds, and 
other different parts of the garden wliere they are to remain for 
flowering. 

The sorts proper to plant out now are French and African 
marigolds, chrysanthemums, persicaria, the tree and purple 
ainaranthuscs, the egg plant, stramonium, palma Christi, love- 
apples, Jacobu-'a, yellow sultan, nolana prostrata, scarlet convol¬ 
vulus, and the tobacco plant. 

Plant out also the marvel of Peru, bal-sams, and capsicums, 
the China asters, Indian pinks, Chinese hollyhocks, mignonette, 
and ten-week stocks, with the large convolvulus, and such 
like sorts j but the last generally succeeds best when sown 
where it is to remain: also, among the above, may plant in 
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the borders, &c., for the greater variety, some of tlie coniniou 
sorts of cockscombs, and globe ainaranthus, &c. 

Observe that all the above and such other annual plants as 
are now to be transplanted, should, if possible, be removed in a 
showery time. 

Let them be carefully taken up with balls, or at least with 
as much earth as will readily hang about their roots ; and in 
that manner plant them in the beds, borders, pots, or other 
parts of the garderf. 

As soon as planted, give every plant a little water; and in 
dry weather repeat the watering occasionally, till they have all 
fairly taken root. 

Observe, according as the different kinds of these plants ad¬ 
vance in height, to let them be properly supported with sticks; 
for the beauty of these sorts depends greatly in being neatly 
trained with upright stems. 

TENDER A>tNUALS. 

The prime cockscombs and globe-amaranth us, double bal¬ 
sams, double stramoniums, and egg-plant, and such other cu¬ 
rious annuals will now need to be often rcfrcs]|ed with water. 

These plants being in pots, and still under frames and glasses, 
will in hot sunny weather, require watering almost daily, or, at 
least, three times a week; applying it generally of a morning or 
afternoon, or towards the evening. 

The plants must also be allowed a good share of fresh air 
every day, either by raising one end of the lights, or drawing 
them open two, three, or four inches, &c. 

The early balsams that are in flower, and grown to any 
tolerable size, and also the combs and such like, as are pretty 
strong, and of the requisite advanced grow'th, may be brought 
into the open air, towards the middle or latter end of this 
month. 


HARDY ANNUALS. 

Ip any of the patches of hardy annuals in the borders remain 
too thick, let them now be thinned in the order directed last 
month, and give water. 

May still sow some quick-flowering annuals to blow in au¬ 
tumn, such as ten-week stocks, candy-tuft, virgin stock, mign¬ 
onette, &c. 
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TULIPS, CROWN IMPERIALS, JONQUILS, Ac. 

Tulips will now be mostly, in general, past flowering, and 
their leaves decaying; it is then proper time to take up the 
roots where intended, and to separate the offsets. 

Let this be done in dry weatlier; and as soon as they are 
taken up out of the ground, spread them upon mats a little in 
the shade from the mid-day sun, to dry. 

When they are thoroughly dried, and somewhat hardened, 
let them be very well cleaned, and separate all the offsets from 
the large roots j and then put up each sort, separately, in bags 
or boxes, or upon shelves; and the whole kept in some dry 
apartment till September, October, or November; at which 
time plant them again. 

Take up also, where it is intended, the roots of crown im¬ 
perials, narcissus, and jonquils, snow-drop roots, and the roots 
of spring crocus, and such other bulbous roots as have done 
blowing, and whose leaves decay, and which shall seem neces-., 
sary to be taken up, agreeably to the hints given last month, of 
the utility of taking up bulbous roots soon after they have done 
flowering. 

Let them, as soon as taken up, be separated from the increased 
parts; that is, from the small roots commonly called offsets; 
and these, after another year’s growth, will also produce flowers; 
when the offsets are taken off; let the roots be spread thin 
each sort separately, upon mats to dry ; when that is effected, 
part the offsets from the principal bulbs, and let the whole be 
cleaned, and put up till the season for planting, which may be 
done in September or any time in October, November, and be¬ 
ginning of December, in open, mild, dry weather ; but you may 
plant the small offsets a month or two sooner, or directly in 
beds. 

This is also a proper time to transplant bulbous roots that 
have done blowing, and whose leaves are on the decay. 

That is, the bulbs, when their stalks and leaves decay, may 
then be taken up, and the offsets all taken away from the main 
roots : then prepare and dig the ground; when that is done the 
principal roots may either, if thought convenient, be immediately 
planted t^ain in the beds, or borders, &c., where they are to 
blow, or retmned for autumn planting. 

All bulbous roots, of the choicer kinds, particularly such as 
the capital varieties of tulips, hyacinths, &c., should generally 
be taken up annually soon after they have done flowering, both 
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in order to separate tlie offsets, and to new-prepare the beds ; 
and the most proper time for this is shortly after their flower¬ 
ing is past, when the leaves and stalks decay j for as then the 
bulbs cease growing, draw no nourishment, and being in an 
inactive state, is most certainly the only eligible time to remove 
bulbous roots either for keeping out of ground several months, 
or to plant again soon after. 

The common sort of bulbous roots, when taken up and parted 
from the ofifsets, may then either be planted again directly, or 
may be dried and cleaned, as before said, and put in boxes, and 
kept three, four, or five months. 

But the fine tulip roots, and hyacinths, in particular, should 
be kept above ground till about Michaelmas time, or a month 
longer: for they will shoot much stronger, and produce larger 
flowers than the roots that are in the ground all summer. 

And also the crown imperials, orange lilies, narcissuses, 
bulbous iris, jonquils, and the like, that are taken up at the 
decay of the leaves, will likewise bear to be kept above ground 
several months j depositing them in some dry apartment till the 
season for general planting in autumn, &c. 

GUERNSEY LILY, AND OTHER AUTUMNAL BULBOUS ROOTS. 

Mat now transplant or remove any of the autumnal-flower¬ 
ing bulbs; such as Guernsey and Belladonna lily, Ac. ; the 
leaves will now be decayed, which is the proper time to remove 
them. 

But the.se need not be taken up oftener than once in two or 
thfee years, especially the Guernsey lily, which is then most 
necessary to be done to separate them from the increased parts, 
or offsets; and by taking them up and parting them, and then 
planting them into a new prepared bed, or singly in pots of new 
compost, it will encourage them greatly, and they will shoot 
and flower much stronger. 

They may either be replanted directly, or soon after removal, 
or housed till July or August, and then finally planted; and 
which, in the full bulbs, will all flower the same year, in autumn : 
and the offsets, after having one or two years' growth, will also 
flower in perfection.—See July and August. 

These roots should generally be planted in pots of light 
sandy earth ; or some in beds of similar soil ; but it is most 
advi.sable to plant a principal part in middling pots, for the con¬ 
venience of placing them undei shelter in cold or bad weather, 
in autumn and winter. 
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They commonly flower in September and October; at which 
time those in beds should be sheltered occasionally, in very 
wet and stonny weather, either with a frame and glasses, or a 
covering of hoops and mats j and those in pots may be placed 
in a green-house, or a frame, &c. 

And during the winter season, the beds or pots wherein the 
roots are deposited, should be sheltered with a frame and 
glasses ; or the pots, &c., removed into a green-house, or frame, 
Ac., as above advised, in their flowering state. 

RANUNCULUS AND ANEMONE ROOTS. 

The ranunculus and anemone roots, that are past flowering, 
should also, as soon as their leaves begin to wither, be taken 
out of the ground. 

There is a great deal of care required in taking up these roots, 
as being small, and nearly the colour of the earth they grow in : 
it should be done in a dry day, and when the ground is also 
pretty dry ; or, for the greater certainty of flnding all the roots, 
especially the anemones, and their small offsets, may sift the 
earth of the bed as deep as they arc planted, which may be 
more readily eftccted if a light meliorating soil, paring it up 
neatly an etjual depth, and so search for the roots among the 
little lumps of eartli and stones that remain in the sieve. 

When the whole of both sorts is taken up, let them be pro- 
))crly dried and cleaned, then deposited in boxes, &c., and place 
them in a dry room, till the time for planting them again in 
autumn and spring. 

HYACINTH ROOTS. 

If any of the early flowering curious hyacinth roots which 
were out of bloom last month, were then taken up, and laid side¬ 
ways into a ridge of dry earth to plump and harden, they will 
now be in proper order to be taken up and housed. 

Take them up in a dry day and clean them; then spread 
them upon mats in a dry place for a few days; and pul them 
up.in close and dry boxes, till September or October, &c.; then 
plant them again. 

Where any hyacinth roots of the fine double kinds still re¬ 
main in the beds where they blowed, they should be taken up 
in the begnming of the month, or when their leaves decay. 
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MANAGEMENT OF AUTUMNAL FLOWERING BULBS. 

The beginning or middle of this month is still a proper time 
to take up, or transplant most kinds of bulbous roots as blow 
in autumn. 

In particular, colchicums, autumnal crocuses, and narcissus, 
Guernsey and Belladonna lilies, &c., and such other autumnal 
flowering bulbs, or tuberous roots, whose leaves are decayed, 
. and the roots not in a growing state. 

When the roots are (aken up, let all the offsets adhering to 
the remaining bulbs be taken away ; the roots may then be plant¬ 
ed again directly, or may be kept out of the ground some time ; 
but not longer than the end of July, or till the first or second 
week in August; because, if kept longer out of the ground, 
they will not blow with any tolerable degree of strength in au¬ 
tumn, as all these sorts commonly flower in September and 
October; generally unattended by leaves, which come up soon 
after the flowers fade. 

CYCLAMENS. 

This is a proper season to transplant cyclamens : the leaves 
being now decayed, may take up the roots and part the offsets, 
if any; then new-prepare the mould and plant them again. 

The principal varieties of this small, but delicate flower, 
should mostly be planted in pots, for moving to occasional shel¬ 
ter ; or some hardier sorts may also be planted in the ground, 
under protection of a warm south wall, &c.; for if in a more 
exposed situation, the roots would be liable to suffer in winter, 
and not flower well. 

But when these roots are planted in pots, they may be niov- 
ed into a green-house, or placed under a garden-frame in winter. 

This plant generally begin.s to flower in February or March, 
and some in autumn and winter; grows but a few inches high; 
but the flowets are of curious structure, and delicately beauti¬ 
ful. 


PROPAGATE FIBROUS ROOTED PLANTS. 

Propagate perennial fibrous rooted flowering plants, by plant¬ 
ing cuttings of the young flower stalks. 

By this method, the double scarlet lychnis, lychnideas, dou¬ 
ble rockets, and several others of the like perennial plants, may 
be increased. ^ 

Let some of the stoutest flower-stems be cut off close to the 
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head of the plant; cut these into lengths of three or four joints 
each ; plant them about four inches asunder, in a shady border 
putting two joints of the cuttings into the ground, and water 
them as soon as planted. 

It will be a good method to cover the cuttings close with 
hand-glasses; for this will greatly promote their taking root, 
giving them necessary waterings. 

TRANSPLANT SEEDLING PERENNIALS AND BIENNIALS. 

Thansplant from the seed-beds, the wall-flowers, stock Jiily- 
flowers, sweet-williams, carnations, pinks, and columbines, &c., 
which were sown in March or April. 

They must now be planted into nursery-beds about six inches 
asunder, and give them a good watering, to settle the earth 
properly about their roots. 

The plants arc to remain in these beds till autumn or spring, 
and are then to be planted out for good, into the borders or 
spaces where they are to remain, and in which they will all 
flower the next year in their respective seasons. Though, as 
to the stocks in partijular, they having long naked roots, it is 
advisable to plant some at once where they are to remain in 
beds, borders, pots, 8;c. 

Transplant also the hollyhocks, tree primrose, foxgloves, and 
pyramidal campanulas, Canterbury bells, and Greek valerian, 
single rose-campion, rockets, scarlet lychnis, and such other 
perennial and biennial plants as were sown two or three months 
ago. 

These must also be planted about six inches apart in nur¬ 
sery-beds, there to remain till Septembet or October, &c., by 
which time they will make strong and handsome plants ; and 
may either then be taken up and planted out where they are to 
remain to flower, or some may remain till spring for final trans¬ 
planting. 

They will all flower next summer, and will make a beautiful 
appearance, provided they are properly disposed in a varied 
order in the borders and other compartments of the garden. 

CARE OF BLOWING CARNATIONS. 

Take, care of the clioice stage carnations; some of the for- 
wardest will, probably, towards the latter end of the month, 
begin to break their outer cup or flower pod for flowering, but 
mor.! generally not till July, at which time some particular 
sorts of the larger bursting flowers will probably require some 
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attendance, in order to assist their blowing in proper re¬ 
gularity. 

One great article, in the beauty of this curious flower, is to 
have it open regularly ; but this the larger bursting flowers do 
not always effect without some little assistance of the hand ; 
therefore, in order to facilitate the equal opening of the flower 
pod, and more regular expansion of the petals, in such flowers 
particularly which discover a tendency to burst open irregular¬ 
ity, may carefully slit the pod or flower-cup, a little way down 
at top, on the opposite side, in two or three different parts, so 
as to promote the flower spreading regularly each way round. 

This should be done just as the flower begins to break the 
pod, with a small pair of narrow-pointed scissa'rs, cutting the 
pods therewith a little way down from each notch or indentation 
at the top. * 

But take good care not to cut the pods too deep at first, but 
rather open it but a little at each place ; and, in a day or two 
after, if that is not sufficient, cut it doypn a little more. 

But in doing this take care to leave so much of the bottom 
part of the cup entire as will answer the purpose of keeping all 
the petals, or flower-leaves, regularly together, that tliey may 
expand equally every way, in a circular order; and to assist 
which some florists bestow great pains in placing and spreading 
out the petals of the flower as much horizonUilly as possible, 
in proper regularity, in order both to enlarge the circumference 
and to dispose the flower leaves in a particular manner, to show 
the stripes and variegations to the best advantage ; and gene¬ 
rally place a sort of collar of stiff paper under the flower, on 
which to spread and support the petals more effectually re¬ 
gular. 

However, the above care is only required or practised occa¬ 
sionally in some of the principal large flowers,^ or more general¬ 
ly of those of the bursters, than the whole flowers, which most 
commonly oppn more regularly, and fonn handsomer flowers 
than the others, with less trouble. 

Though, as very probably these dowers will not be suflicieiit 
in blow before next month for the above practice, where it may 
be occasionally intended, the same intinntions relative-thereto 
are equally appliqable at that time. 

Remember that as the capitM sorts of carnation jilailts in pots 
designed for stage flowers will be now considerably^vanced 
towards flowering, it is proper, some timp this nfontWTto place 
them upon the allotted stage or stand, accordingly to remain 
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for flowering! but the tpp of the stage must not be cbyerfed 
until the flowers axe open, and then the cover must constantlT 

be kept on, to defend them from the sun and heavy rauns.__ 

See July. 

The pots must be pretty often watered; they will require it 
at least three times a week. The rule is, to keep the early al¬ 
ways moderately moist. 

Likewise, let the flower-stalks of these plants, as they rise in 
height, be neatly tied up to the sticks. The stalk should be 
tied in several places, bringing it to touch the stick; but do ndf 
tie it too strait. 

All other cafnatioiis, both in pots, beds, borders, Ac^ should 
now, have the flower-stalks well supported as above: and where 
an^ are not yet sticked, it will now be most necessary to be done 
as soon as possible.. 

PLAHTING CARNATIONS AND'PINK SEEDLINOa " 1 

The carnation plants and pinks, raised this year from gfeOd, 
v*ll be ready by the middle of the month to be removed froin 
the seed-bed into a nursery-bed. 

Prepare for that purpose a bed or twq, or as may be required! 
of good earth, three feet and a half widb, break the clods well, 
and rake the surface of each bed even. 

In each bed, put in’ six'rows of plants by line, pladngthem 
six inches asunder in the row. 'Water them gently as soon as 
planted; and in dry weather repeat the waterings at least once 
every two days, till they have t^en good Tdot. 

In ten or twelve weeks’ lime, if advanced in full growth, they 
should be removed again into another bed ; they ar^then to be 
planted a /oot asunder each way. Some of them may also, 
that time, be planted out into the borders among othet {Hp&ts. 

^They ■vrill all flo\i'er next year, and, when in flower, shp^d be 
examined with good attention: for out of the whole there will 
no doubt be some new, and also very good flowers, and these 
are to be then increased by layers, pipings, or cuttings, 

&c., according to, the. general method: laying and pipijjg » * 
sure method to propagate the sorts you desire; for the uLyejps,' 
&c., raised tKis year, will flower next summer, auid pnitece jR» 
variably the same so)^ of flowers, similar in colour, stripes, and 
every character to those of the mother plarit; but it k not # 
with the seedlings; for if you sow the seed of the finest 
tion or pink, &c., it is probable yon will not obtain one flcniac 
in return like the original, and, perhaps, not many tiud 
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reckoned very good flowers, ^ varable tffe they from se^» 
»Md on the contrary, there' will sometiknes, as above said, come 
many new and valuable flowers from seed'; so that sOwhig Some 
seed every year is the only way to obtdn new varieties 5 and 
these increased and continued the same by layers and pipings, 
&c., as above remarked, and as directed below. 

LAYING carnations. ' 

PaoPAOATE carnations by layers. This work is generally be- 
gun about the middle of this, and continued, accordUng as the 
•shoots of .the plants become fit, till the end of next month: 
observing tbe proper parts Tor laying are principally the young 
bottom shoots of the same year, when about five or six inches 
long, and their stems of some tolerable ^rength: and which 
are to be layed, the flower part into the earth, as they remain 
in growth on the parent plants. 

The general .method of performing the operation of laying 
the plants is this:— 

. In the first place, provide some rich lig^t mould, in a wheel¬ 
barrow or basket, and a parcel of small hooked sticks, or pegs, 
cut about three or four inches lonj^ with' which to peg the 
layers down; together with a sharp penknife. 

Having these ready, clear away the weeds, and any litter 
about the plants; then stir the surface of the earth a little; 
and-where necessary, occasionally, may add thereon as much 
of the above provided light mould as will raise the surface 
round each plant to a convenient height, so as to receive the 
shoots or layers readily. 

When fhis is done, proceed to prepare the shoots in brder 
for laying, in the following manner;—i 
•Ptfc off the leaves of the lower part of the shoot; but let 
those above, and which grow upon the head of the shoot, re¬ 
main, only cutting away about two or three inches of the 
tops evenly; then about the middle of the shoot, on the under 
side, fixing upon a joint, place your sharp knife towards the 
loWer-part, cut half away into the joint slantingly upward, slitting 
the shc^ accordingly from tbe said joint, rather more than half 
way up^wards the next joint above. 

llien liiake a small neat opening in tbe earth one or two 
fishes deep, and lay therein the stem and slit part of tbe shoot, 
with the cut open, and the top an inch or two out of the earth, 
and .secure it there with one of the hooked sticks, r^ing the 
top (tf the shoot gently upright, and so as the slit at bottom 
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may keep open ; then cover jji that part and the body of the 
shoot with tnore of the sanSe mould; and in that manner pro¬ 
ceed, laying, all^itfie shoots of each plant or stool. 

As'soon as all the shoots .belonging to one plant are layed, 
give them a gentle watering* which will settle the earth regu¬ 
larly about all the layers. 

The waterings should be,'in dry weather, often repeated"; 
but let it be done with moderation, and always lightly, so ks 
not to disturb of wash the earth from the layers. 

in s^x weeks’ time, or thereabout, tlie layers will be finely 
rooted, and are then to be taken off from the old stools and 
planted, some of the besi singly into small pots, and the :^est 
into'nursery-beds, thOrie to remain till October; at’ which time 
part may be taken up with balls of earth about their roots, and 
planted in the flower borders ; ancT some of the principal sorts 
plant in small pots; and the others may remain in the nursery- 
beds all winter ; and in which season some of the choicer sorts 
in pots may be placed in garden frames, or where they may be 
protected in time of hard frosts, snows, &c., and in the latter 
end of February, or in March, or April, are to be finally trans¬ 
planted* some into larger,pots, and the rest into the borders, &c. 

'They will all flower in good perfection next summer, and- 
aiford a supply of layers for further increase. 

DOUBLE SWEET-WILLIAMS AND PINKS. 

» 

Double sweet-williams and pinks may also be increased by 
laying down the young shoots as above. 

The shoots of those plants will be ready for laying towards 
the latter end of the montli: and are to be prepared imd layed 
in the same manner as the carnations. 

The layers of carnations, pinks, double sweet-williams,’ and 
the like, raised this year, will all blow next summer. 

PROPAGATING PINKS AND CARNATIONS BY PIPINGS OR 
CUTTINGS. 

Pbofaoate also pinks and carnations by pipings or CRttings 
of the'young shoots, which is a neat and expeditious method of 
propagating, and is more peculiarly adapted for pinksi-and t»y 
which they may bo very quickly raised in great abundance, as 
is the practice of the London gardeners, who rtuse great 
titles annually of all the capital sorts for Covent-gaidei||i, ^ 
other markets of that city. , : v;-;- 

The operation is commonly called piping, and is pc^impd 
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the detached to|>, fiart of the yomg bottom shoots,. 
W tl^.^ihe ytar’s'j^crtirth, as follows s— . 

'•■* ‘libeffl tbjB.bbgHinuig or middle of this months the plants will 
propet shoots for this operation ; however, any 
^ thp nttoth to the end of July, the pipings tnay be taken 
offi%bietamg y6u are to take only the young upper part of 
each siioOtVkhd' if the piping or cutting hath, when taken oif, 
two or three fidljoWts, it is suflicient; taking them off either 
with the'hand, pulling the head of the shoot gently, it will rea¬ 
dily and come out of its socket, about the third joint from 
the top ; hence it is called piping, cutting away any soft tender 
bottom close to the joint; or may detach them expedi¬ 
tiously with'your knife, cutting them close below a joint, with 
generally about three joints to each: and then let them be 
trimmed and planted as follows:— 

Having produced a quantity of pipings as above, pull away 
the lower leaves, and let the top leaves of each be cut pretty 
short, evenly together, and the lower end of the piping cut to 
two or three short, distinct, full joints, cutting the bottom part 
even, oJose to that of the lowermost joint; they are then ready 
to be immediately planted, which should be in a bed, border, 
or largish wide pots, &c., of light rich mellow earth; previously 
sifting, or well breaking and raking the earth very' fine, and 
make the surface level and smooth. 

Then proceed to planting them: take the pipings one by 
one between the finger and thumb, thrust them gently near 
half into the earth, or as far as the leaves, and about an inch 
and half asunder, without making any previous hole, espe- 
ciaUy if the earth is fine, the pipings will readily make way for 
themselves; and as soon as a quantity is thus planted, give 
directly a gentle watering to settle the earth closely about each 

Then if these pipings are covered closely with hand-glasses, 
it would be a great advanti^e in forwarding their rooting. Or 
to have some rooted as soon as possible, they may be greatly 
forwarded by plunging the pots in a bark-bed of a hot-house, 
&c., or other hot-bed; covered also with hand-glasses: shaded 
and watered: however, they will also root tolerably in the full 
air, without these assistances of glasses, &c., proper for trans¬ 
planting in six or eight weeks. 

V Let them be shaded from the sun from about nine or ten in 
the morning, till three or fonr in the afternoon: or some being 
planted in a shady border will not require shading; and the 
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whole must have occasional wa^iihg, just to, ie^ Uie e^^.- 
moderately moist. 

Thus the pipings will readily puf foirtfe roots,>nd «}^ 
growth: when give those under glasses jWl itksjjjtpd thewhole' 
plenty of water: and in a month,,to flve, ,sixt OF 'eigj^t 
according where situated,, as above, tjjey wHl be .<di proper- ad¬ 
vance for transplanting into nursery-beds.-*-Se««R<j&;, '&c. 

Note —Pinks may also be prop^ated by slipstt^l^O one 
year’s side shoots of last summer, planted some either^casion- 
aily now, or principally in March, April, May, &c., det&ching 
them three or four to five or six inches long ; and planted .ci^i 
down to their top leaves, and water them.-,-See the spring 
months. 


TRAINING AND ORDERING FLOWER PLANTS. 

Continue to support with sticks all the tall growing flower¬ 
ing-plants, and long stragglers and climbers, according to their 
growths. 

This work should be duly attended to, for there is none more 
necessary, in a flower-garden, than to have the general flower¬ 
ing plants standing firmly in their places, and neatly trmned in 
an upright growth. 

Likewise to climbing plants give proper support of sticks, &c., 
for they will now require that assistance. 

Go round now and then among the perennial and biennial 
plants, &c., that are now flowering, and such aspre still to come 
into flower; and when any grow disorderly, trim and train 
them to some regularity, cutting out or reducing any very rude 
rambling growths, and too long straggling shoots, whereby to 
continue the plants in some regular order; detaching also 
withered leaves, and decayed flower-stalks, 8ic. ; and let such 
plants as require support have sticks, and tie them thereto in a 
regular manner. 

Examine such plants as branch out so as to form heads. 
They should be somewhat assisted in their own way : that is, 
let all shoots that rise from the imun stem stragglingly near the 
ground be cut off close: and any shoots from the head, that 
advance in a straggling manner from all the rest, should also be 
reduced to order. 

Many of the larger kinds of annual plants should be treated 
in that manner; in particular the African and French marigolds, 
chrysanthemums, and such other similar large plants of rude 
branchy growth. 
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For by training these kind of pfants eacli with a short single 
stem below, and cutting away any very irregular growth above, 
they will form handsome full heads, and blow more agreeably 
regular. 

Cut down the decaying flower-stems of all such perennial 
plants as are past flowering, cutting them off close to the head 
of the plant, and clear the plants from dead leaves. 

But where intended to save seeds from any of the seed-pro¬ 
pagating kinds, leave, for that purpose, some of the principal 
flowering stems. 


CUTTING BOX EDGINGS. 

Cut box edgings ; the beginning or middle of the month is 
the proper time to begin that work. It should be done in moist 
weather, or soon after rain; otherwise, if cut in hot dry weather, 
they are apt to become brown and unsightly. 

These edgings should be cut very neat, even at top, and both 
sides; and should not be suffered to grow higher than two or 
three inches, nor broader than two. 

Wh’ere the edgings of box are kept to near that size, they 
look exceedingly neat; but where permitted to grow four, five, 
or six inches in height, and perhaps near as much in breadth, 
they then have a very clumsy appearance, and make the beds 
and borders appear low and hollow. 

REGULATING THE FLOWER-BORDERS, &c., AND SHRUBBERIES. 

• 

The general flower-horders, beds, shrubbery-clumps, and 
other ornamental compartments of flowers and shrubs, &c., in 
this garden, should always be continued remarkably neat in 
the best regular order ; and kept very clean from weeds, and 
any disorderly growth of the plants regulated. 

The above should generally be very well attended to in prin¬ 
cipal gardens: having particular care to exterminate all weeds 
in their first appearance, in any considerable growth, either by 
hoe or hand occasionally, performing the hoeing on dry days, 
cutting the weeds up clean within the surface; at the same 
time trim and regulate any disorderly growths in the fiowering 
plants, &c., then let the borders be neatly raked. 

The clumps or quarters that are planted with fiowering 
shrubs and evergreens should also be kept exceedingly neat 
and free from weeds. 

Examine the evergreens and flowering shrubs: where any 
have made remarkably strong disorderly shoots, they should 
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have the said shoots reduced to order, either by cutting them 
close, or shortening, as it shall seem most proper, so as to 
preserve a moderate regularity in the heads. 

waterings. 

Late-flanted shrubs and flowering plants should still be 
now and then watered in dry weather, likewise all the new 
planted annuals, and the seedling biennials and perennials 
lately planted or pricked into nursery beds. 

Water also, in dry weather, all tlie pots of carnations, pinks, 
double sweet-williams, double walls, double scarlet lychnis, 
lychnideas, double rockets, rose-campion, and campanulas : and 
all other plants that are contained in pots. 

They will want water at least three times a week, but in par¬ 
ticular the small pots ; for these, containing but a small portion 
of earth, will consequently require to be often refreshed with 
water. 

Likewise let the earth in the top of the pots, if inclining to 
bind, be lightly loosened to a little depth ; for this will not 
only appear neat, but will also encourage the plants. 

Remember also to give water in dry weather to seedling 
auriculas and polyanthuses, and to all other small young seed¬ 
ling plants ; likewise to cuttings, layers, pipings, &c. 

AURICULA PLANTS. 

The auricula plants in pots should, where it was not done 
last month, be now placed upon a shady border to remain all 
summer. 

The pots must, in dry weather, be often watered ; the plants 
kept clean from decayed leaves, and the pots from weeds. 

MOWING GRASS WALKS AND LAWNS. 

Mowing of grass walks and lawns should be duly,performed, 
acMrding as they want it, before the grass grows rank. 

TTie principal garden lawns, grass plats, &c., should gene¬ 
rally be mowed about once a week or fortnight; and if this 
be done in a complete manner, it will keep almost any compart¬ 
ments of grass in tolerable good order. 

The edges of grass walks and lawns should also be kept 
trimmed in occasionally, very close and even, for this will add 
greatly to the beauty and neatness of them-; and should be 
particularly attended to in the edges of lawns, &c., immediately 
adjoining gravel-walks, and principal flower borders, &o. 
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GRAVEL WALKS. 

Gravel-walks should also, at this season, be kept estremely 
neat and clean, and frequently rolled. 

Let all large weeds in these walks be cleanly picked out, and 
sweep the surface occasionally, to clear off all loose Utter ; and 
let the principal walks be rolled at least once or twice a week, 

with an iron or stone roller. But a good iron roller for that 
-work is not only much easier for men to draw along, but will 
also make the surface of the gravel more equally firm, and 
smoother than any other. 

CUTTING hedges, &c. 

It is now time to begin to cut hedges, &c., towards the mid¬ 
dle or latter end of this month, where it is required to have 
them kept in the neatest order, as several sorts will have shot 
out considerably, and want trimming ; but remarking, those 
r:ut now will require cutting again the beginning or middle of 
August_See July and August. 

Therefore, to keep the principal hedges in neat, regular order 
all summer, they should have a first clipping some time this 
month, and a second and last cutting in August, as they will 
not shoot'any more, or but very little, after that time the same 
year. 


THE NURSERY. 

INOCULATING APRICOTS, PEACHES, AND NECTARINES. 

Begin to ij^oculate apricots, and also the early kinds of peaches 
and nectaruies. ■ This work may be begun towards the iMter 
end of this month. 

The above trees generally succeed the best when budded 
upon plum stocks, which have been previously raised from 
stones of the fruit, or suckers from the roots of plum-trees; and 
when they are two or three years old they will be of a tight size 
for budding. 

Mind that the cuttings, from which the buds are to be taken, 
be cut from fruitful healthy trees, and such as shoot moderately 
free.—See Nursery next month for the method. ^ 
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MANAGEMENT OF NEW-BUDDED AND GRAFTED TREES. 

Examine the trees which were budded last summer: the 
inoculation buds will now have made strong shoots, and proba¬ 
bly some of the most vigorous will require support in their ad- 
vanced growth, by the middle or latter end of this month; or 
more especially any in exposed situations. 

In that case provide some stra^ht clean sticks, about two or 
three feet long; and for dwarf-trees drive one down by each 
tree that has made a vigorous shoot; or in standards, tie them 
to the stem, in proper length above ; and then in both of which 
tie the inoculation shouts to the stakes at two different places, 
and this will prevent their being broken or separated from the 
stocks by the wind. 

Where it is required to have any of the above young trees 
form full heads as expeditious as possible, you may now, early 
in this month, to such as are intended for walls or espaliers, 
pinch or prune the young shoots produced the same year, from 
the inoculation bud, to four, five, or six inches, and they will 
soon put forth three or four lateral shoots the same year, near 
the stock, in the proper place, to commence the first formation 
of wall and espalier trees j it may also be practised occasionally 
to standards. 

Look also to the grafts: remove any remaining clay balls, 
and loosen the bandages ; and where any have made remark¬ 
ably vigorous shoots, of some considerable length, and seem to 
need support, let some stakes be placed, as above, in the bud¬ 
ded trees, and then let the strongest shoots be tied up neatly to 
them. 


INOCULATING AND LAYING ROSES. 

Inoculate roses: this is occasionally practised upon some of 
the curious sorts, which do not increase freely by the more gen¬ 
eral mode of propagating roses, by suckers from the root; for 
some sorts are often very barren of suckers, such as the moss, 
provence, &c., and therefore, where an increase of such kinds 
is wanted, it may be produced by inoculation; and this is the 
proper time. 

They may be budded upon stocks of any common roses i but 
the best are the Frankfort and damask kinds. 

Or roses of the dhove nature may also be occasionally pro¬ 
pagated by layers of the present young shoots of the brancheSt 
according to the following intimations:— 

r 2 
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PROPAGATING HARDY EXOTIC TREES, &c., BY LAYERS. 

Make layers in the young wood of hard-wooded exotic trees 
and shrubs, particularly the evergreen kinds, or any other that 
do not root freely in the older wood. 

Observing that it being the young shoots of the same sum¬ 
mer’s growth that are now to be layed, let .such lower branches 
of the respective tree or shrub, as are best furnished with pro¬ 
per young wood, be bowed down gently to the ground, and se¬ 
cured there with hooked sticks; then let all the principal young 
shoots on each branch be layed about three inches deep in the 
earth, leaving at least two or three inches of the top of each 
shoot out of the ground. 

They must be watered in dry weather, that the earth about 
the layers may be kept always a little moist in a middling de¬ 
gree ; and many of the layers will be well rooted by Michael¬ 
mas, and fit for transplantation. 

By this practice of laying the young wood, although adopted 
principally for some hard-wooded evergreens and others that do 
not root freely in older shoots, &c., may also, by the same 
means, propagate almost any sort of trees and shrubs: how¬ 
ever, for the more general kinds, the common season for laying 
is either in autumn, after Michaelmas, or in February or March, 
choosing at these times the preceding summer's shoots. 

WATERING SEEDLING PLANTS. 

Give water in dry weather to the beds and pots, &c., of small 
young seedling trees and shrubs. 

This should be particularly prartis^ to the seedling ybiing 
cedars, cypress, pines, firs, and junipers; also to bays and 
hollies, evergreen oaks, and arbutus; and to all other small 
evergreen seedling plants ; as also of the more curious or prin¬ 
cipal deciduous kinds, as well as to those of the herbaceous 
tribe. 

In the above watering of these young plants, generally apply 
it moderately, not to wash the earth away from their roots 
which are yet but very small and tender. Two or three mode¬ 
rate waterings in a week, of a morning or afternoon will be 
suiBcient. 


SHADING SEEDLING PL/^TS. 

The beds of small young tender seedling plants should also 
be shaded in very hot days from the sun; but in particular the 
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tender exotic tribe, both several of the choicer evergreens and 
deciduous tree and shrub kinds, and to some of the more deli¬ 
cate herbaceous plants. 

But they must not be shaded too close, nor yet too long at a 
time ; for that, in much continuance, would draw the plants up 
weak and tender ; so generally give only a slight shading from 
about eleven to two or three o'clock. 

WEEDING AND HOEING YOUNG PLANTS, tec. 

Weed- also with great care the seed-beds of young plants of 
every kind j for weeds will at this time rise as fast as in April 
and May, and no labour should be .spared to destroy them in 
time before they grow large ; but above all, in the seed-beds of 
small young plants, for there they are most liable to do the 
greatest damage. 

Likewise now diligently destroy weeds by hoeing between the 
rows of nursery trees, shrubs and other plants, in dry weather, 
cutting them clean out of the ground. 

WATEllING AND MULCHING NEW PLANTED TREES. 

Water the choicer sorts of new planted young trees ana 
shrubs, that is, such as were planted late in the spring. They 
should, where time would permit, be watered in dry weather 
about once or twice a week. 

Do not forget, however, to give water now and then to the 
choicest eveigreens which were transplanted in March and 
April, and frequently to all plants in pots. 

Likewise, let some mulch be kept upon the surface of the 
ground, about the choicest kinds of new-planted young trees 
and shrubs, where tlie ground lies open to the scorchingik.Sun 
and drying winds; for this is certainly of very great service. 
It will not only save some trouble in watering, by its preserving 
the moisture longer in the earth, but it will also protect the roots 
from the drying winds and sun ; by which means the plants 
will be able to shoot more effectively, both at root and top in 
a stronger free growth. 

TRANSPLANTING SEEDLING PINES AND FIRS. 

In this month you may thin and transplant some of the young 
pines which were raised this season from seed. 

This must not be done till towards the latter end of the 
month; for the plants will not die fit to bear removal till 
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' about th».t time, and it should be performed only in showery 
weather. 

Th^ pricking out these young .seedling plants at this season 
is practised occasionally, both by way of thinning the seed-beds 
a little, and that the pricked out plants may gmn some advan¬ 
ced growth by the end of summer. 

Prepare for them some beds about three feet broad, and prick 
the young plants therein about three or four inches asunder 
every way, and then let them be watered. 

They must be shaded from the mid-day sun till they have 
taken root, which is to be done by fixing some hoops across the 
bed ; and every sunny day let mats be drawn over the hoops 
in the forenoon about ten o’clock, and taken off again in the 
afternoon about three or four. 

Where this is' duly practised, the plants will_soon take root; 
and those which are pricked out at this season will get strength 
by Michaelmas, to enable them to endure the winter’s cold 
better than if they remained in the seed-bed. 

But the pricking out the plants at this season is only 
advised principally where the plants stand very close in the 
seed-bed. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

Brino out all such plants as are still remaining in the green¬ 
house, the beginning of the month, except the more tender 
succulent kinds, which generally let remun till the middle or 
latt^ end. 

When the plants are all brought out, let them be imme¬ 
diately cleared from dead or decayed leaves, and cut out 
any casual damaged shoots or branches and dead wood, and 
to give occasional regulating pruning in any very disorderly 
growths. 

Then let the earth in the top of all the pots be stirred ; and 
where it was not done in the former months, let a little of the 
earth be also now taken out of each pot, and then fill up the 
pots again directly with some new compost, and give each a 
little water. 

When this is done let the head of each plant be immediately 
watered all over, for this will cleanse the leaves a>id branches 
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from dust, and will also refresh the plants, and make them 
appear lively and more agreeable to the sight. 

Management of orange and lemon trees when brought 

OUT. 

Take care of the orange and lemon trees. Thfy wdl be now 
in bloom, and should be properly encouraged. 

They should be well supplied in dry weather with water. 

It should be given to these plants about three times a week 
at this season in dry weather, but once every two days will not 
be too much. / > 

And to encourage these plants to shoot and flower strong, it 
would be proper to bestow one or more little dressings upon 
them as soon as they are brought out of the house. 

That is, let the earth in the top of the tubs or pots be once 
more carefully stirred up or broken, and then over this spread 
a sprinkling of new mould; when that is done, give a light wat¬ 
ering to settle the earth again close to the roots of the plants. 

CARE OF ORANGE TREES IN BLOOM. 

Examine also the quantity of bloom upon the orange and 
lemon trees. They sometimes produce the flowers in consider* 
able clusters, much more than is proper to be left to come to 
fruit) and this may now be regulated by taking off many of the 
blossoms. 

But this must be done with care and regularity. ■ In the first 
place observe the condition of the tree; and, according to its 
strength, leave a greater or less number of blossoms; but ob¬ 
serving, at the same time, to leave a plentiful supply in moder¬ 
ation, to have the greater chance, out of the whole, of their 
setting a requisite production of fruit; therefore, thinning the 
.flowers only principally where very thick or close, or in clusters, 
taking out the smaller, and leaving the most promising, strong, 
larger blossoms in proper abundance and regularity on their 
respective branches to furnish a moderate plenty of good fifiilt' 
according to the different parts of the tree in some tolerable 
equality in the general protfluction; for although the econbujical 
value of the oranges pro(fbced in this country is of but avian 
consideration, they, in their different degrees of growth on ihe 
trees are beautiful, and agreeably ornamental. 

And by thus thinning the superabundant blossoms, Whm 
considerably too numerous, will prove of greater advantage bbth 
to the growth of the trees, and the present, and future young 
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fruit now in embryo, to be expected from this year’s bloom; for 
by thinning the superfluous moderately in a proper degree, leav¬ 
ing a sufl[icient abundance of principally the most promising 
best flowers, in some regular order, both for their ornamental 
appearance in growth and good production of fruit, succeeding 
their termination, the young fruit in embryo will thereby set 
more kindly and regular accordingly, in a competent plentiful 
production and good growth, and the trees being but moderately 
loaded with flowers and a progeny of young setting fruit, they 
will continue their natural growth in a free regular manner, and 
thereby nourish and bring forw^t} their general fruit, in a pro¬ 
per regularity, in a handsome size of maturity. 

■ The blossoms thinned oflf are valuable for making orange- 
flower water. 


SHIFTING INTO I.AUGEU POTS. 

Where any green-house plants ate in want of larger pots, 
they may yet be shifted into such, this being still a proper time, 
the beginning of this month to do that work. 

In doing this, mind to turn the plant out of the pot with a 
ball of earth entire about its roots, and then pare off any very 
dry thickly matted roots round the outside of the ball,-and take 
away also a little of the outward loose old earth round the side, 
and from the bottom; then place the plant into the larger pot, 
and fill up the pot with the new earth. 

After that, give some water; this will make the earth settle 
in properly about the ball, and close it well about all the ex¬ 
treme roots. 

When this is done, let the plant be removed to a shady situ¬ 
ation, and where it is somewhat defended from strong winds. 
The plants are to remain there a few weeks, and then be re¬ 
moved to an open exposure. 

watering the green-house plants. 

REMEUBEa now, in dry weather, to let all . the green-house 
plants be properly supplied with water. 

They will, in general, want water in dry weather every two 
or three days; for, as their roots are all confined within the 
small compass of a tub or pot, they consequently can receive 
no nourishment but from the earth contained therein. It must, 
therefore, be a universal rule to keep the earth in the said pots 
or tubs at this season always moi.st. 

But in very dry scorching weather, a watering once a day 
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will be requisite to many of the plants that are contained in 
small pots particularly. 

If some mowings of short grass, or some dry moss, are 
spread upon the top of the earth of the tubs or pots of orange- 
trees, &c., it will preserve the moisture, and defend the roots 
of the plants from the sun and drying air, &c. 

PLANTING CUTTINGS OF MYUTLES. 

Plant cuttings and slips of myrtle; that being the best and 
most ready method to propagate these plants. 

This should be done in the third or fourth week in the month; 
the shoots of the year will then, generally, be advanced to a pro¬ 
per growth for this business. 

In the first place, having either some laigish wide garden- 
pots, or wide earthen pans, six inches deep, with holes at bot¬ 
tom, and fill them with good light earth ; then proceed to take 
off the cuttings or slips ; choose such shoots as are about three 
or four inches long; of the best firm growth: either cutting them 
off clean from the parent plant, or smaller ones slipped off neat¬ 
ly ; pull away the under leaves, about two thirds up each shoot, 
and cut even any broken or ragged part at bottom, preserving 
the top entire; then plant them in the pots one or two inches 
asunder, and each cutting full two-thirds into the earth ; and let 
them, as soon as planted, be lightly watered. 

Then place the pots in a garden frame, and put on the glasses ; 
or rather cover them down close with hand or bell-glasses, which 
will more effectually forward their rooting; shading the glasses 
with a mat every sunny day, from about ten till three or four 
o’clock; till the plants have taken root, which will be about five, 
six, or eight weeks' time. 

But if the pots or cuttings could be plunged in a bark-bed in 
the hot-house, or in any hotbed, it would strike them- consider¬ 
ably sooner; or also when plunged in a bark-bed, &c.; if cover¬ 
ed down close with a hand-glass it would promote their rooting 
still more expeditiously. 

Continue to give them water moderately about two or three 
times a week. 

When they have got root, and begin to shoot at top; take 
away the glasses by degrees, that the plants may enjoy the free 
aar, and not draw up weak. 

Any young myrtles, &c., raised last year from slips or cut¬ 
tings, still remaining thick in the nursery pots, should early in 
this month be transplanted singly, either into small pots or 
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some planted in beds in the full ground, six or eight inches 
asunder; giving the whole proper watering; they will grow 
strong in handsome bushy plants by September, then all potted 
off separately.—See September. 

rLANT.IN'G CUTTINGS OF GERANIUMS, Sc. 

Plant also cuttings of geraniums ; all the shrubby sons of 
this plant may be increased by that method; and also the Afri¬ 
can sage-tree, amber-tree, cistuses, and many other exotic 
shrubs. 

The cuttmgs of these sorts may in some be three, four, or 
five, to six, seven, or eight inches long ; others, of small slight 
shooting exotics, will not probably be more than two or three 
inches, and must be detached accordingly; plant them in pots, 
each sort separately, several or many in each pot, according to 
size, both of the pots and natuBe of the cuttings, and inserted 
two-thirds their length, and directly watered; treating them 
as above in the management of myrtle cuttings. 

But 'cuttings of geraniums will also strike in a bed, border, 
or pots in the natural ground shaded from the full sun, and 
watered; or cuttings of these, and various other shrubby green¬ 
house exotics, may be planted in a bed or pots of light good 
earth, either under a frame and lights, glass-case, &c.; or 
covered down with hand-glasses, giving occasional waterings, 
and shaded in hot sunny days, many will strike root and grow; 
and in three months may be transplanted into separate pots.— 
See September. 

But in the whole, a slight hotbed, or the bark-bed of a hot¬ 
house, in which to plunge the pots of cuttings, would greatly 
promote their early rooting. 

PROPAGATING SUCCULENT PLANTS. 

Now is the time to begin to prepare to propagate succulent 
plants by cuttings. 

The sorts generally raised that way are euphorbiums and 
fleoideses; all the kinds' of cereuses, sedums, and Indian fig, 
and such like kinds. 

Tljerefore, when it is intended to propagate any of the above 
plants, or other succulent kinds, let some cuttmgs be now cut 
off from the respective plants, two or three to five or six inches 
in length, or more, according as they may occur on the different 
.sorts of these kinds of exotics, in their peculiar growths; and 
as some sorts run up with tall naked stems, without branches. 
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such as torch-thistles, &c., the top is sometimes cut off for plant¬ 
ing, and the parent plant afterwards throws out side shoots, 
serving for future cuttings : then observing, that as most sorts 
of succulents are replete with moisture, ‘which will flow consid¬ 
erably at the cut part at the base of the cuttings, they should, 
previously to planting, be laid upon a shelf in the green-house, 
Ifec., a few days till the cut humid part at bottom, where sepa¬ 
rated from the plant, is dried and healed over; otherwise, would 
be apt to rot in the earth, by the flowing moisture issuing at that 
part. 

In planting them, it should generally be observed, that, on 
account of their succulent nature, to allot them a dry light sandy 
earth, or any light soil, ut pots smaller or larger, as required; 
inserting^ one, two, three, or several m each pot, according to 
the size and nature of the cuttings. 

Then either all placed in a moderate hotbed, or bark-bed ( 
or some hardier sorts in a frame, under glasses, such as sedums 
ficoideses, or Indian figs, &c., but the whole, and more parti¬ 
cularly the tenderer sorts of euphorbiums, cereuses, opuntia8,mid 
torch thistle, &c., would be greatly forwarded in rooting more 
effectively sooner, by aid of a bark-bed, &€., under glasses; .ob¬ 
serving, however, where placed, to continue the whole defen¬ 
ded with glasses from falling wet and the full external air, and 
give occasional shading with mats in hot sunny days, till the 
cuttings are rooted; opening the glasses a little to give vent to 
internal moist vapour; and when the cuttings have struck, ad¬ 
mit fresh air daily, and give a little water. 

DECAYED MYRTLES. 

Any myrtles, or geraniums, &c., with decayed heads, or that 
have dropped their leaves, may be pruned down a little, more 
or less ; and some may be turned out of the pots and plunged 
into the natural ground, that they may recover sooner and more 
effectually, well watered, and repotted again in autumn. 

INARCHING, &c. 

Inarching may still be performed upon orange trees, where 
it is desired to propagate them this way. 

Lemons may also be inarehed now; likewise citrons, pome¬ 
granates, and the curious kinds of jasmines, may still be pto- 
pagated by that method of grafting. 
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LAYERS OF GREEN-HOUSE SHRUBS. 

Now make layers of green-house shrubs: there are several 
•orts that may still be propagated by that method; such as 
myrtles, jasmines, pomegranates, granadiles, and oleanders, 
and many other shrubby kinds. 

In performing this method of propagating now, may eitlier 
lay generally the young shoots of the same year, which will be 
of proper length by the middle or end of the month, and will 
the most readily succeed; or also, occasionally, any clean-grow. 
ing moderate shoots of last summer. 

Let, therefore, any eligibly placed proper branches and shoots 
be chosen; bow them down carefully, and let the young wood 
as above, be layed either in their own pots, or others placed 
near, and give proper occasional waterings ; they will be rooted 
by the end of summer for transplanting. 

TRANSPLANTING SEEDLING EXOTICS. 

Naw transplant into separate small pots any young seedling 
exotics of the green-house, early raised this year, of some ad¬ 
vanced growth. 

Having for this purpose, some small pots filled with light 
mellow earth ; set one plant in each pot, and give water mo¬ 
derately. 

Then, in most kinds it would be of good advantage to plunge 
them in a bark-bed or other hotbed, under glasses, just to run 
them off a little at first; but, in default of this, place them 
either in a garden frame, glass-case, or green-house, fcc .; or, 
at least, in some well .sheltered situation in the open ground, 
shading them from the full sun, and give proper air to those 
under glasses, and the whole frequently watered. 

ORANGE STOCKS FOR BUDDING. 

Orange stocks in hot-beds, &c., drawing up to proper stems 
for budding, give plenty of air daily, and proper waterings; 
and according as they advance in height near the glasses, raise 
the frame five or six inches, that they may shoot freely in a 
clean straight firm growth. 
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THE HOT-HOUSE. 

GENERAL CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF. 

The hot-house should now be particularly attended to; the 
plants will often want water; must have also fresh air admit¬ 
ted daily, being two very essential articles; and still continue 
the bark-bed heat, but no fires. 

The pine-apple plants of mature growth, now advancing in 
fruit, will want very regular attendance. These plants must 
now, for one thing, be duly supplied with water; they will, in 
general, require a little every three, four, or live days; but 
make it a rule never to give them too much water at one 
time. 

All other plants in the hot house or stoves will also require 
frequent refreshments of water at this season. 

Admit also to the pines, and other plants in the hot-house, 
a good share of fresh air. This must be done every warm day, 
for, without a due portion of air, the pines will not nourish 
their fruit well, nor the other plants be prosperous j therefore, 
m warm fine weather, about eight or nine in the morning, let 
some of the glasses be opened ; that is, either draw some of 
the top glasses a little down, or slide some of the upright glasses 
in front a little way open, five or six inches to a foot width, or 
more, according to the heat of the day. 

But the glasses must all be shut close every night; and the 
proper time to shut them is about four, five, or six in the even¬ 
ing, or earlier, if the air changes cold. 

CARE OF THE SUCCESSION PINE-PLANT S. 

Take care also of the succession pines: ^hat is, the plants 
which are to produce the fruit next year, and others advan¬ 
cing in younger growth in succession to these ; all of which, 
as well as the plants now in fruit, must have a share of 
attention. 

TK^se plants are sometimes placed in a detached stove' or 
pit by themselves. Where this is the case, mind to allow them, 
every warm day, the benefit of fresh air, in the same proportioa 
as advised above for the fruiting plants. 
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PIVB APPLES BEGINNING TO RIPEN. 

Now as some of the forwardest pioe-apples will be graduoUf 
arriving to full growth, and begin to ripen, be careful in this 
to give such of the plants but very moderate waterings at that 
period, as too redundant humidity would spoil the flavour of 
the ripening fruit,- 

The maturity is discoverable by the fruit, iu most sorts, 
changing yellow, some of a blackish green, or dark greenish- 
yellow; and all’ generally importing a fragrant odour; being 
careful at these tokens of mature growth to gather them for 
use just when they attain peifecrion, and before they became 
dead ripe, and lose much of their peculiar rich vinous flavour; 
generally cutting them from the plants with about six inches of 
the stalk thereto, aud with the crown of leaves at top adhering, 
which, when the fruit is served up to t^le, is then to be sepa¬ 
rated, and returned, if wanted, for planting, as each suck crown 
wiil form a new plant, and produce fruit in two years.—See 
July and Auyu$t, &c. 

PROPAGATING HOT-HOUSE EXOTICS. 

Continue the propagation of the exorics of this department 
by seed, suckers, slips, layers, cuttings, offsets, crowns, &c.s 
in pots of light earth, and plunge them into the bark-bed.— 
See April, May, and July, &c. 



JULY. 

WOUt TO 2E DONE IN THX KITCHEN OAHDEN 

Nqw piepare fiach pieces of ground as are vacuit, in order 
to receive such seeds and plants as are proper to supply the 
table with iffecessary productions in autumn and winter; many 
crops will now require inserting, both by sowing and planting, 
some fbr tempomty succession, and others more extensive for 
longer continuance, in .full crops, for the above mentioned sea- 
aons; and should give very diligent attention to have them 
put In now in proper time, according to the directions for the 
different sorts under their respeedve heads. 
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PLANTING SAVOYS ANO CABBAGES. 

Get ready, in particular, some good ground, to plant out a 
principal crop of savoys and winter cabbages. 

Let an open spot of ground be chosen for these plants; and 
let it be properly dug, and immediately put in the plants. Let 
them be planted in rows two feet asunder, which at this season 
will be room enough, except for the large kind of cabbages, 
which should be planted two feet and a half distance each way. 
—A watering at planting will greatly promote the fresh rooting 
of all these plants. 


PLANTING BROCCOLI. 

TaANSPLANT also a full crop of broccoli. The plants must 
now be planted where they are to remain; and for that purpose 
dig a piece of the best ground; end if previously dunged, it 
will be of greater advantage to this crop. , 

Let the plants be set in rows, allowing, at least, two feet be> 
tween each row, and generally the same distance from one 
another in the row. Give them water as soon as planted; 
and if the weather should prove dry, let the waterings be re¬ 
peated once every two or three days, till the plants have all 
taken root. 

But for these plants, and also cabbages and savoys, and such 
like kinds, if showed weather happen at this time, should be 
particularly careful to take that opportunity to plant the prin¬ 
cipal crops ; which will be an advantage to the plants, and will 
save much trouble in watering. 

SOWING BROCCOLI SEED. 

Now sow also some broccoli seed to come in for a late spring 
crop. This is to be the last sowing, and should be done some 
time before the tenth of the month. 

This seed should now be sown in a bed of rich mellow earth; 
and, in dry weather, should be now and then moderately water¬ 
ed ; this will bring up the plants soon, and forward them in 
their growth. 

The plants raised from this sowing will be ready to plant out 
for good in the middle and towards the latter end of August and 
beginning of September, and will produce small heads in April* 
and in the beginning of May. 
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TRASSP^.AST1NG ENDIVE. 

Plant out now to supply the table in autumn, a parcel of the 
'strongest endive. 

• ■ Endive requires good ground; arid if dunged, it wiil be addi- 
tlonai advantage; let it be regularly digged, and the rough 
surface raked even then put in your plants the distance of a 
foot every way. from one another, and water them as soon as 
planted. In dry weather the waterings must be repeated once 
in two days, till the plants have taken root. 

SOWING ENDIVE SEED. 

Sow also some endive seed. The sowing is to raise a sup¬ 
ply of plants for use the end of autumn, and for the principal 
winter, crop. 

Choose principally the green curled kind for the main cfop : 
and may also sow some of the white curled sort, and the large 
'batavla endive, observing, of the green kind particularly, that 
for the greater certainty of procuring a regular supply all 
winter of good endive, it will be proper to sow some seed 
of that sort at two different times this moAth. Let some, 
therefore, be sown some time between the first and tenth ; 
and sow the next parcel about the eighteenth or twentieth of 
the month. Dig for this purpose, a. sinall^ or moderate com¬ 
partment of good light ground ; directly sow the seed thinly, 
each sort separate, tread it down regularly, and rake it in with 
an even hand. 

Give occasional watering, in dry weather j this will bring up 
the* plants soon, and they will rise regularly. 

KIDNEY-BEANS. 

Plant a late crop of kidney-beans. Either the dwarf or 
running kinds may still be planted, or some of both ; but most 
of the dwarfs for any main crops. 

But the seed roust be put into the ground the first week in 
this month, particularly that designed for a full crop ; and may 
plant more about the middle and latter end of the month of the 
dwarf kinds, to continue the succession of beans in gathering 
till Michaelmas or longer ; as they will, in mild autumns, con¬ 
tinue till the middle or end of October; they may be planted 
in any situation where ground is vacant s dig the ground, and 
directly, when it is fresh turned up, plant the beans in rows, 
the distance advised in the former months. 
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But in planting these beans, it will now be'proper to observe 
the foBowing precaution ' ■ 

That is, if the weather be at this time very hot, and the ground 
also very dry, it will- in that case be adviseable, before the beans 
are planted, either to water the drills, or lay the beans to soak .in 
river or pond water, about five or six hours, and then, in either 
method, to be immediately planted. ■ „ . 

But this soaking of the beans is only to be practised occa¬ 
sionally when the ground is very dry, and also in very dry hot 
weather; otherwise, in a more anoderately dry season, it is better 
only to let the drills be very well watered, and then the beans 
may be immediately planted, and covered in with the earth 
about an inch to an inch and a half deep. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

In the general crops of cauliflowers some will be still in good 
perfection, but do not require any particular care, only to break 
down some of the large leaves over the advancing flower heads 
to preserve them from the sun, rains, &c., close and firm, and 
in their white colour, &c. 

Or any late spring-planted crops, advancing in growth for 
flowering this and next month, may be assisted by hoeing be¬ 
tween and drawing some earth up about the stem of the 
plants. 

The eauliflowe^ plants which were sown in May, for the 
autumn crop, must now be planted out where they are to remain. 

In planting this crop, it would be of essential advant^e to 
take opportunity of showery or moist weathm:, if such<i, should 
happen in proper time ; plant them in rows, two feet, or *two 
and a half asunder ; and the same distance in the row ; let 
them be directly watered, and afterwards at times till they have 
taken good root. 

This plantation will begin to produce their heads in the be¬ 
ginning or middle of October; and will continue, sometimes 
coming in gradually, till the middle or end of November, or till 
near Christmas, if an open mild season. 

SMALL SALADIN6. 'v 

Sow, where required, the different sqrts of small salad herbs; 
such as cresses, mustard, radisly &c. 

Where these small herbs are daily wanted, there should, in 
order to have a constant supply of such as are young, be some 
seed sown at least once every six or seven days. 
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.' This seed moat either still, ber^sown ht . a shady border, or 
stjadpi from the sun; sow thfem iii dalls; and in dry weather 
daily watered, otherwise the plants will not come up regularly. 

V ■ 

ONlONjS. 

Sow some onioij^ to stand the winter. This must he done 
in die last week of the month, and.not before. 

’ But the principal sowing is directed in next month; though 
it is proper to sow a few now, to afrbrd some to draw also in au-, 
tumn and beginning of winter; and may sow both of ithe com* 
mon amd the Welch onion ^ the latter stands the severest frost. 
—See ‘Augttst. •' -,1 

For this purpose dig a compartment of,tich.^ound, and divide 
it into beds four feet broad. Immediately spw the seed tolera* 
bly thiok, and let it be trod down evenly, and then raked in. 
The plants will soon rise, and wil^get strength by Michwlmas, 
to enable them to resist the winter’s, pold-; when they will be 
very acceptable both to draw in autumn and winter, and fit the. 
^month of February, l^Mch. and April, to use in salads, and fSf 
other purposes. - m > 

^nd, when the plants are coihe up, to let them be timely 
weeded, otherwise the weeds, which will rise numerously with 
the oiuons, would soon get thastart, and destroy the whol^^srojl,, 

CAKBOTS. 

In the first or seednd week in .this month you may sow^me 
carrot fieed, to raise some young carrots for the table in autumn 
andwifiter. *' 

Tine carrots raised from,thil sowing will come into use after 
.Michaelmas, and will be very fine in October and Novemhn, 
^^c,, and continue good till the following spring. 

Choose an open situation and light ground, which dig a pro- 
1 ^ depth, and directly, while fresh turned up, let the seed be 
eojim ipodefately thick, and rake it in evenly. 

, ViTien the plants ar o ^ p tSie up pn inch Dr two high, let them 
be cfeated and thinned to six or eight inches distance. 

TRANSPLANTIWO CELERY. 

TNow is the time td plant a full crop of celery, Chox^ 
open plot of deep Soil for this purpose ; dig out trencfiet iihdat 
sixteen or eighteen inches wide, and from eight to twelyd lptihes 
deep, and let the trenches be four feet apart, centreifrdm eentre. 
Lay six or seven inches thick of good rotten dung in the bottom 
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and dig it in ; or if the subsoil is bad, lay a few inches of rich ve¬ 
getable compost over the dung, lift the plants carefully with a 
planting trowel, preserving a ball of earth at the root of each 
plant, and plant a row along the centre of each trench about 
seven or eight inches apart, plant from plant. Give a good 
watering when planted, and let this be frequently repeated in 
dry weather. 


LANDING UP CELERY. 

Land or earth up the crop of early celery planted into tren- 
ches last month, or in May : break the ettrth moderately well 
with a hoe or spade, and trim it up neatly to both sides of the 
rows of plants, three or four inches high, repeating the earth¬ 
ing at this time about Once a week, to have some blanched as 
early as possible. The earthing must be performed'in dry 
days. 


TUR.\IPS. 

THE beginning and middle, or almost any time in this month, 
is a line season to sow turnips, for the service of autumn sind 
winter; that is, the plants raised from this sowing will come in 
for drawing in September, and improve in growth in most ex¬ 
cellent order from about Michaelmas till. Christmas, and', if a 
moderate winter, will continue good till the' following spring. 
It wHl be a great advantage, if there fall spme rain, to take the 
opportunity of such times to sow the seed. 

In sowing this seed, choose an open situation; dig‘the 
ground, and sow the seed while .it is fresh digged*; great care 
should be taken not to sow it too thick ; sow it as regularly as 
possible, and take the same care in raking it into the ground.* 

This seed is very small; two or three ounces will sow ground 
enough for a middling or large fgmily; as that quantity of seed 
will sow at least fifteen or sixteen rods or poles of ground ; for 
when sown in fields, the common allowance is about a pound, 
or a pound and a quarter, or at most a pound and a half, to an 
acre of ground. 

Hoe the turnips which were sown in June : do this in dry 
' ^"hfifert cut down all the weeds, and thin out the plants to'at 
{.east seven or eight inches distance. 

* We alwayi.sow tamim in drills at twelve nr fifteen loehes apart, or a Jittlo 
piore or leas aed^dit^ to the size tlie turnips are intended to be grown. They are 
much more conveideatly and expeditiously cleaned in this way. 


a 
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PLANTING OUT LETTUCES. 

Thin and transplant lettuces; the Cos, Cilicia, imperial, and 
all the sorts of cabbage-lettuce, and brown Dutch kinds, &c., 
which were sown last month will now all want to be thinned 
to a foot distance, and a quantity transplanted. 

For planting lettuces, generally allot them a spot of the rich¬ 
est ground ; dig it neatly, and let the surface be raked even ; 
then put in the plants by line ; set them the distance of twelve 
or fifteen inches from one another, and the same distance be¬ 
tween the rows. 

Water them as soon as planted; and at times, till they have 
all taken root. 


SOWING LETTUCES. 

Dig also a spot of the best mellow ground, and sow some 
lettuce seed, the Cos, Cilicia, imperial, large white, and the 
brown Dutch cabbage-lettuces, or some of each, are still the 
wost proper kinds. Sow some in the first or second week, and 
let some more be sown in the last week in the month. 

These two sowings will raise a proper supply of good plants 
to furnish the table regularly; the latter part of August, and all 
September till October, &c. 

SOWING WINTER SPINACH. 

Now get ready some ground to sow some winter spinach, the 
latter end of this month, or beginning of August. 

The best sort to sow for this crop is the prickly-seeded or 
triangular-leaved spinach ; this being generally the hardiest to 
endure the cold and wet in winter. But this crop must not be 
sown till the last week in the month, and even then it is only 
advised where the soil is but moderately fertile, that the plants 
may get strength before winter. But in warm rich ground, the 
first week in August is time enough; for, sometimes, when 
sown sooner, the plants grow too rank, and run to seed the 
same autumn, or early in the spring.— See August. 

Choose for this seed a clean dry-lying compartment of good 
mellow ground, that enjoys the winter’s sun, and let it be neatly 
digged; and sow ,the seed directly, or soon after, while the 
surface of the ground remains Tresh, mellow, and moist; sow¬ 
ing it in drills twelve or fourteen inches apart, moderately thick ; 
and, if dry ground, tread the seed lightly down in the earth, and 
directly rake it well into the ground in the most regular manner. 
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TURNIP-BOOTED RADISH. 

Now is the very best time in the whole year to sow the large 
black turnip-rooted radish, for autumn and winter. 

There are two sorts, one black, and the other white, and are 
generally known by the name of the black and white Spanish 
radish. 

The black sort is in most esteem, is the best, and the most 
generally known and cultivated; grows as large as ordinary tur¬ 
nips, and very hardy to stand the winter, and is by many people 
much admired, for autumn and winter, to slice in salads, or eat 
alone, raw: the seed may be sown any time this month, sowing 
some in the beginning of the month, for autumn j and sow the 
principal winter crop, between the tenth and twentieth; they 
should be sown in an open space of fresh digged ground broad¬ 
cast, and trod down, and raked in regularly. 

When the plants liave been come up some time, they must 
be hoed out to about six or eight inches distance; they will 
then have proper room to swell, and will be ready to draw for 
the table in September and October, attain full growth by No¬ 
vember, and will continue good all winter. 

Sow also some small Italian turnip-radish for autumn, prin¬ 
cipally, of the white sort, and a smaller portion of the red ; and 
tho.se sown last month should now be thinned about three inches 
asunder. 


SOWING SIIOUT-TOP AND SALMON RADISHES. 

Sow short-top and salmon radishes any time in the month to 
dVaw in August, if required; but for a good autumn crop to 
draw in September, sow some also of each sort in the last week 
of this month; let them all be sown in an open exposure, in 
new digged ground, and raked in equally. 

SOWING COLEWORTS. 

This is now the time to sow a full crop of coleworts. to serve 
the family in autumn and winter, and some to, stand till the 
spring, when the savoys and such like greens are all consumed. 

What is to be understood by coleworts is any sort of cab¬ 
bage-plants, which, when their leaves are from about as broad 
as a man’s hand till they begin td cabbage, are most desirable 
open greens to use under the name of coleworts. ^ 

To have good colewort plants, sow some seed of the' best 
sort of Yorkshire, Battersea, or sugar-loaf cabbage, and Ant- 
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werp kind: for these sorts being of a quick, close-hearting na¬ 
ture, even in their young growth, and boil most tender and 
sweet, are superior for coleworts; the targe kinds of slow-heart¬ 
ing cabbage are improper ; and the common, open, or field cole- 
worts are now banished most gardens; and the advantage of 
sowing, for this purpose, the above sorts of cabbage-seed, is, 
that such plants as are not used by way of coleworts, may be 
permitted to stand to cabbage; and such of them from this sow¬ 
ing, as do not run up to seed in the spring, will cabbage at a 
very early time. 

To have coleworts in plentiful succession for autumn and 
winter use, sow some seed the first fortnight, and towards the 
latter end of thb month ; and from these sowings they will be 
fit to plant out next month, for use in September, October, 
November, December, &c. 

But let it be observed, that for a crop of coleworts to stand 
for general spring use till May or June, without running, the 
sped must not be sown before the fourth week in this month, 
or beginning of August, sk if sown sooner they will be apt to 
fly up to seed early in spring. 

As to the order of sowing and planting these different crops 
of coleworts, prepare for each sowing an open spot of good 
ground, and divide it into beds three or four feet wide. Sow 
the seed therein moderately thick, and rake it in regularly. 
The plants will come up in a week or ten days, and will be 
grown pretty strong in August and September, and are then to 
be transplanted. They must be planted out in rows a foot 
asunder, and about six or eight inches distant from each other 
in the row; but see the work of August and September. 

PULLING FULL-GROWN ONIONS. 

Examine, towards the tatter end of this month, the forward- 
est crops pf bulbing onions; if any are at full growth, and their 
leaves begin to wither, take the roots out of the ground. 

But it is rare that these roots are properly bulbed enough in 
full growth this month; in which case, by no means pull tho.se 
intended for long-keeping onions, b«t permit them to continue 
in growth till August, and till the leaves begin to decay consi¬ 
derably. if however, any happen to be fully grown by the 
latter tend of this month, manage them in the following manner; 
which will serve also as directions for the same work next month, 
when the onions in general will be fit to draw for keeping. 

These roots must be taken up in dry weather ; and as yon 
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take them up pull off the gross part of the stalks and leaves, 
only observing to leave to each onion about three or four inches 
of the stalk. As soon as taken up, they should be spread to 
harden upon a clean and dry spot of ground, open to the sun ; 
and there let them lie a week or fortnight, remembering to turn 
them once every two or three days, that they may dry and 
liarden regularly. 

When they have lain the proper time, they must then be ga¬ 
thered up, in a dry day, and carried into the house. 

They must be laid up in a dry room; but let them be first 
well cleaned from earth and all loose outer skins, then bring 
them into the house in dry weather, spread them evenly on the 
floor, and let them be frequently turned over the first two or 
three weeks. 

Let the windows of the room be kept constantly open in dry 
weather, for about a week or two after the onions are housed ; 
and after that admit no, more air, but keep the windows con¬ 
stantly shut; only observe to turn the onions over now and 
then, and pick out any that are decayed.—See August. 

TUI.LING GAULICK AND SHALLOTS, &c. 

Pdel up also garlick and shallots, and rocambole, when full 
grovni. This is known by the leaves; for when the root is 
swelled as much as it will, the leaves will then change yellow¬ 
ish, and begin to wither and decay; at which token of matu¬ 
rity the roots may be pulled up. 

Observing, however, to let the main crops of these bulbs, 
designed for long keeping, have their full growth; that if they 
still continue growing, permit the whole to remtdn till next 
month; or only in the mean tim§> to draw some for present 
■supply as occasionally wanted. 

MELONS. 

Take care now of the melons; and, in particular, of the 
plants in frames, whose fruit is beginning to ripen. 

These plants must now be allowed a large share of fresh air 
every day, and occasionally shaded in hot sunny weather; but 
where the fruit is ripening give very little water, for much 
moisture would spoil the flavour; however, in very hot dry 
weather, the melon plants wilP require to be, at times, moder¬ 
ately watered, less or more, according to the nature and depth 
of earth upon the beds. 

Therefore, in watering melons, should generally have some 
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attention to the nature of the earth and general depth on the 
beds ; where a competent depth of at lea.st eight, ten, or twelve 
inches of good rich substantial earth, the plants will need but 
moderate watering, and should be observed accordingly where 
the fruit is advancing' to maturity and ripening ; especially as 
the proper depth of good earth will retain the moisture of some 
considerable continuance; and the plants will fruit better, and 
not at any time require so much watering, as those in a smaller 
depth of earth, or that of a less substantial nature; and the 
less water there is given in moderation, on the necessary occa¬ 
sion, the more effectually the melons will set, and advance in 
growth, and ripen with a richer flavour. 

But as the melon plants in general will now require neces¬ 
sary occasional watering, less or more every week, in warm 
sunny weather, let the precaution intimated last mouth be ob¬ 
served in that business. 

Admit a large portion of air every day, by rsusing the glasses 
behind two or three inches. 

Likewise give occasional shade, in hot sunny weather, from 
nine or ten to two or three o’clock. 

Where any melon plants are considerably crowded with a 
superabundancy of unnecessary, or useless unfruitful vine, prune 
out thinningly the superfluous and unprolific, and all the small 
• fruitless runners; and if the leaves are very thickly placed 
darkening the fruit, cut some out also in a thinning order. 

As in the frame melon plants the fruit will now be attaining 
full growth, and ripening, should now be careful to cut or gather 
them when of proper maturity, before too mellow ripe. 

TO PROTECT MELONS FROM MUCH RAIN. 

The weather sometimes happens at this season to be very 
wet; when that is' the case, the melon plants should, at such 
times, be occasionally protected. 

The plants which are in frames can be readily sheltered, in 
such weather, with the glasses: but the plants which were 
planted out under hand or bell glasses are more exposed, and 
cannot be so readily sheltered ; but as these plants are now 
full bf fruit, all possible means should be used to* protect them 
when the weather diappens at tj^is time to be uncommonly wet. 

For the protection, therefore, of the bell or hand-glass melons, 
there is nothing more effective than the oiled paper frames, such 
as directed in the preceding month. 

These frames are to be kept constantly over the beds j and 
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they will not only defend the plants from cold and wet, but 
when the weather happens to be very hot, they also answer the 
purpose of screening the plants from the too great power of the 
sun; and at the same time admit its influence through the 
pellucid oiled paper, both as to the light and heat in a proper 
degree, to promote the growth of the plants and fruit. 

But where there is not the convenience of such frames, let 
some other method be practised, to defend the bell-glass melons. 

For one thing, let the fruit, or at le,ast as many of them as 
are swelled, or are swelling, be covered with the bell-glasses, 
that is, either move the fruit carefully under their own glasses, 
or, where there are any spare glasses, let them be brought and 
placed over the best fruit. 

Or in default of the above conveniences to protect the hand¬ 
glass melons occasionally in very wet weather at this season, 
or cold nights, &c., may arch the beds over with hoop-bends, 
or any pliant rods, flxed in a low, arched form; and then when 
great rains happen, or an appearance of a cold night air, or 
wet falling, draw some large thick garden mats over the arches, 
or large strong canvass, such as that of old sail-cloth, and if 
painted will more effectively defend the plants from wet and 
cold. 

But these kinds of covering of mats or canvass are only to 
be used occasionally, and not to remain on longer than just to 
defend the plants from heavy rains, and when there happens to 
be a cold night. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Cucumber plants now also demand care, and none more than 
those which were planted under hand or bell-glasses. 

These plants will now bo in full Ijearing, and therefore must 
be well supplied in dry weather with water. They will require 
it, in a dry time, at least once every other day, and sometimes 
in very hot dry weather they wilt require it daily, or every 
morning and evening, still continuing the glasses over to defend 
the head and main stems of the plants, having them raised be¬ 
low upon props. 

Likewise attend to the cucumbers in frames; the glasses 
-must now either be opened considerably, or occasionally drawn 
off every day in fine warm leather, according to the season; 
and in which may sometimes remmn wholly off; or otherwise, 
if rather unfavourable weather, or much rtun, may continue 
the glasses, and give plenty of free air above; and they may 
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thus be continued either occasionally, or generally, whereby to 
preserve the plants and fruit in a free clean growth; but in 
dry weather give plentiful watering; and when the glasses are 
kept on occasionally as above, rwse one end to admit a large 
portion of free air to the plants. 

In both the above crops of cucumbers, continue the runners 
trained along in some regularity, clear away all decayed leaves; 
and where very crowded in vine or runners, cut out, in a thin¬ 
ning manner, the most unfruitful and weakly; and the plants 
will continue fruitful till September, &c. 

Continue to gather the fruit for the table of proper moderate 
growth, not too large, while of a bloomy-green colour. 

CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLING. 

Attend also to cucumber plants which were sown or planted 
in the natural ground to produce picklers. 

The vines will now begin to advance, and should be laid out 
in regular order; but, where not done before, it would first 
be proper, early in the month, to dig and loosen the ground 
lightly between the holes of plants, not going too near to dis¬ 
turb the roots: and, as you proceed, draw some earth between 
and round the stems of the plants, in each hole, pressing it 
down gently, in order to make them spread different ways, 
also, to draw the earth up round each hole, to form a basin, 
to contain the water when given in dry weather, and let the 
runners of the plants, in advanced growth, be trmned out in 
proper regularity. 

These plants must also, in dry weather, be well supplied with 
water; which in a very hot season, will be necessary every day. 

ARTICHOKES AND CARDOONS. 

Artichokes will now be advancing fast to perfection in full- 
grown heads, which, and the plants together, may bo assisted 
in their present and future growth, by a little occasional culture. 

On this occasion, it may be proper to intimate, that if desi¬ 
rous to have large full-sized artichokes, may to encourage the 
principal top-heads, cut off most of the lower small ones, or side 
suckers, in their young growth, or the size of large eggs; and 

these, in some fampes, are also prepared for the table_See 

August. 

The maturity of full grown artichokes in perfection for the 
table is generally apparent by the scales of the head opening 
detachedly asunder and before the flowers appear in the centre. 
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Likewise, observe generally, that according a.s all the full- 
grown artichokes on each stem are gathered for the table, to 
cut or break down the stems close to the ground, which, in some 
degree, encourages a bottom growth more effectually, in for¬ 
ming strong new shoots agunst winter. 

Wliere cardoons are in request at the proper season, and 
where they were not planted out last month, it should now be 
done the first week in this.—See June. 

GATHERING SEEDS. 

Gather seeds of all sorts according as they ripen. 

Let this be done always in perfect dry weather, cutting or 
pulling up the stems with the seeds thereon, and dispose them 
spreadingly in some airy place where the full air and power of 
the sun have free access, in order to dry and harden the seed 
in a proper degree: observing to turn them now and then; 
iuid when they have lain a few days, or a week, or fortnight, 
according to the nature of the different sorts, the seed should 
then be beaten out, and well cleaned from the husks and rub¬ 
bish, and put up in boxes or bags. 

LEEKS. 

Transplant leeks: choose a piece of good ground, and it 
will be an advantage to the plants to dig in some mellow rotten 
dung. 

When the ground is dug, may either proceed to plant the 
leeks in continued rows ; or mark out beds four feet and a half 
broad. Then draw up a quantity of leeks from the seed beds: 
choose the strongest plants, and trim the roots, and cut off the 
tops of their leaves; then plant them either in continued rows 
nine by six inches asunder, or in beds as above, six rows in 
each, and six inches distance in the rows.* 

gathering herbs for drying and distilling. 

Gather mint and balm, pennyroyal, sweet-roaqorum, as also 
carduus, hyssop, sage-tops, lavender-spikes, marigold^ and 
camomile flowers j and other aromatics which are now advan¬ 
cing towards flowering, in order to dry, to serve the family in 
winter. 

• We prefer planidntf leek* In continued rows, twelve or fourteen inches apart, 
and five or dx apart ia tht? row*. In plantiuff. make the htilea hirsa ; insert the 
jjfreater part of the plant into the holes, but ao not press the mould about their 
stems; draw merely a Uttle mould into the boles to cover their fibres. Hd. 

«2 
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These kinds of herbs should always be cut for the purpose of 
drying when they are in the highest perfection, nearly of full 
growth, and coming into flower; and some when in full flower, 
as lavender, marigolds, and camomile, for their flowers only. 
Let them be cut in dry weather, and spread or hung up in a dry 
airy place, out of the reach of the sun, that they may dry gently. 

Likewise gather spearmint, peppermint, pennyroyal, laven¬ 
der flowers, and other herbs to distil. Many of the proper 
kinds will now be arrived to full growth, and advancing into 
flower; and that is the proper time to cut all such herbs as are 
intended for the purpose of distilling. 

PLANTING SAGE AND SAVORY, &c. 

Plant now, as soon as possible, slips of sage where it was 
omitted in the former mouths, and also the slips of hyssop, win¬ 
ter savory, lavender, rue, and such like herbs. 

Choose such young side-shoots of the branches for slips as 
are about five, six, or seven inches long, of proper strength ; 
they must be planted in a shady border, inserting them two 
thirds of their length into the earth ; give water at planting; anu 
in dry weather must be often repeated. 

GATHERING FLOWERS OF MEDICAL AND POT-HERBS. 

Gatheb some camomile flowers, and the flowers of marigolds 
and lavender, to lay up for the future service of the family. 

Let them be gathered in a dry day, and spread to dry in a 
shady place; then put them up in paper bags ready for use, as 
occasionally wanted, also lavender-spikes for distilling, &c. 

SOWING AND PLANTING PEAS AND BEANS. 

Sow a moderate successional crop of peas and beans in the 
beginning of this month ; and put in a smaller crop about the 
middle, or towards the latter end, to try the chance of a late 
Crop in September, &c. 

The smaller kinds are properest to sow and plant now : such 
as the dwarf peas, Charlton, and golden kinds, &c.. and of beans, 
choose the white blossoms, long pods, small Spanish, and maza- 
gan beans, and the like sorts. 

Let the same methods be observed now in sowing and plant¬ 
ing those-crops RS advised last month. 

WATERING. 

Watering should at this time be duly practised in dry wea¬ 
ther, to all such plants as have been lately planted out, till they 
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have taken root; likewise to seed-beds lately sown, and wheie 
small young seedling plants are advancing. 

This work should generally, at this season, in sunny weather, 
be done in a morning or towards the evening. The proper 
hours, in a morning, any time between sun rising and eight or 
nihe o’clock ; and between the hours of four and eight or nine, 
in an evening j as the watering at these times has greater effect, 
by the moisture having time to settle gradually into the earth, 
before much exhaled by the great power of the full mid-daj 
sun. 


CLEARING THE GROUND. 

Clear the ground now from the stalks and leaves of all such 
plants as have done bearing. 

In particular, clear away the stalks and leaves of the early 
crop of cauliflowers, and let the ground be hoed and made per¬ 
fectly clear from all manner of rubbish and weeds. 

Likewise pull up the stalks and haura of such beans and 
peas as have done bearing, and all such other plants as are past 
service, clearing away also all decayed leaves of cabbages, arti¬ 
chokes, and also such like rubbish litter, which both appear 
disagreeable, and afford harbour to noxious vermin; and let all 
large weeds be at the same time cleared off the ground. 

The ground will then appear neat, and will also be ready 
to dig, in order to be sown or planted with autumn or winter 
crops. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

WALL TREES. 

In gardens where there are wall-trees that have not yet had 
their summer pruning and nailing, that very needful work should 
now be done in the beginning of the month; otherwise, the 
fruit upon such trees will not only be small and ill-grown, but 
will also be greatly retarded in attaining proper maturity, as 
well as be of very inferior flavour, in comparison with the true 
flavour of these fruits. 

And besides retarding the growth and debasing the taste of 
the fruit, it is also detrimental, in a very great degree, to wall 
and espalier trees, to neglect the summer ordering and nmling 
entirely till this time j and in particular to apricots, peaches, 
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nectarines, and such like trees as produce their fruit principally 
upon the one-year old shoots. 

Besides, it causes great perplexity to the pruner to break 
through and regulate such a thicket and confusion of wood ; 
requires treble the pains and labour, and cannot be executed 
with such accuracy as when the work is commenced early in 
the summer. 

There is a very great advantage in beginning betimes in the 
"summer to train the useful shoots in a proper direction ; and 
at the same time to clear the trees from all ill-placed and luxu¬ 
riant apd superfluous shoots; for when the useless wood is 
timely cleared out, and the useful shoots laid in close and regu¬ 
lar to the wall, the sun, air, and gentle showers, will have all 
along proper access, not only to promote the growth and im¬ 
prove the flavour of the fruit, but also to harden or ripen the 
shoots properly, which is absolutely necessary to their produc¬ 
ing good fruit and proper wood next year. 

But, however, where there are wall trees still remaining un¬ 
regulated, do not fail to let that be done in the beginning of 
this month. 

In doing this, observe, as is said in June, to cut out all very 
luxuriant wood, foreright and other ill-placed and obviously 
superfluous shoots ; but mind in particular to leave in the apri¬ 
cot, peach, and nectarine trees, figs, morello-cherries, &c., ns 
many of the well-placed moderate growing shoots as can be 
conveniently laid in: and let them, at the same time, be all 
nailed in close and regular to the wall. 

Do not shorten any of the shoots at this time, but let every 
one be laid in at-its proper length, where room admits. 

Look also again over such wall and espalier trees as were 
ordered and nailed the two last months : and see if all the pro¬ 
per shoots which were laid in last month keep firm in their 
places ; and where there are any that have been displaced, or 

are loose, or project much from the wall, let them be now nail¬ 
ed in again close in their proper position. 

Likewise observe if there has been any straggling shoots 
produced since last month, in places where not wanted, let 
them now be displaced. 

MA.KAOEMENT OF FIG-TREES. 

Fig-trees, if not yet had the summer regulation, should be 
regulated in the beginning of this month: cutting out- only 
fore-right, and other ill-placed shoots, and any of very rampant 
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growth; but retain as many of the well-placed side and termi¬ 
nal shoots as can be conveniently Imd in to have plenty to 
choose from in winter pruning, for next year’s bearers, training 
them all at their full length; Ad nail the whole in close, 
straight, and regular to the wall. 

VINES. 

Vines should also be now looked over again, in order to 
clear them from all such shoots as have been produced since 
last month. 

In vines, many small shoots generally rise, one mostly from 
every eye of the same summer's main shoots which were laid 
in a month or two ago ; and the same small shoots must 
now, according as they are produced, be all displaced to 
admit all possible benefit of the sun and free air to the advan¬ 
cing fruit. 

All other shoots, wherever placed, that have been lately pro¬ 
duced, must also now be rubbed off close ; and all such shoots 
as shall rise any time this month, should, according as they 
come out, be continually taken off, except where any good 
sizeable shoots advance in or near any vacant parts where a 
supply of young wood appears necessary ; in which case it is 
proper to retain them, and train them in regularly. 

Where the above regulation is duly practised, the bunches 
of grapes will be large and perfectly grown, and every bunch 
will also ripen more regular, and much sooner than where the 
vines are neglected and permitted to be overrun with useless 
shoots.—See May and June. 

DESTROYING vVASl’S AND SNAILS ON WALL.TREES. 

In early wall-trees, having fruit beginning to ripen, towards 
the middle or latter end of this month, hang up some phials 
filled with sugared water or beer, &c., in order to catch and 
destroy wasps, and other devouring insects, before they begin 
to attack the choice ripening fruit. 

Let at least three such phials be placed in each of the largest 
trees; and in the lesser trees not less than two; and this would 
be more particularly expedient this or next month, in the early 
apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, and such like choice kinds; 
for the insects which generally begin to swiarm about the ripen¬ 
ing fruit of wall-trees, will, by the smell of the liquor be decoyed 
into the phials and drowned. 

The phials should be often looked over in order to empty 
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out such insects as are from time to time catched therein. 
They should also be often refilled with a fresh quantity of the 
above sweetened liquor. 

. Continue also to destroyftiails on wall-trees, &c., early in a 
morning and in an evening, and after showers of rain. 

These vermin do most damage to the choice wall-fruit, and 
now in particular to the apricots, peaches, and nectarines; 
which trees should now be often diligently looked over, in or¬ 
der to take and destroy them. 

BUDDING FRUIT-TREES. 

Budding may now be performed in apricots, peaches, and 
nectarines, plums, cherries, and pears, any time in this month 
in most sorts ; but the general principal budding may be per¬ 
formed successfully any time from about the middle of this to 
near that of next month at farthest. 

Let every sort be budded upon its proper stock ; apricots, 
peaches, and nectarines, should be budded upon plum stocks, 
th'ey generally make the strongest and most lasting trees, 
when budded upon stocks raised from plum-stones; though 
all these .sorts will also grow upon stocks of one another, 
raised from the stones of their respective fruits; and the 
peaches and nectarines succeed also upon almond stocks raised 
the same way ; but the plum-stock is always preferable for the 
general supply. 

Pears may be budded upon pear-stocks ; and these must be 
raised by sowing the kernels, as directed in the work of the 
Nursery. Pears also succeed well upon quince-stocks, and are 
more generally adopted, on which to bud pears to dwarf them 
for wall trees, &c., and will bear sooner. 

Cherries are to be budded principally upon cherry-stocks, 
which must be also raised by sowing the stones. 

And plums should be worked principally upon stocks of their 
own kind, raised from the stones of the fruit. 

Such cherries, plums, or pears, as were budded last summer 
or grafted in the spring, and miscarried, may now be budded 
With any of the same kinds of fruit; for these trees will succeed 
either by grafting or budding. 

Budding generally succeeds best when performed in cloudy 
weather, or in a morning or an qvening; for the great .power 
of the mid-day sun is apt to dry and shrink the cuttings and 
buds in some degree, that the buds would not so readily part 
from the wood of their respective shoots proper for insertion. 
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However, where there are large quantities to be budded, it 
must be performed at all opportunities. 

In performing this work, it must be observed, that where 
the trees are to be raised for walls and espaliers, the budding 
must be performed low in the stock : that is, the height of five 
or six inches from the ground and at five or six feet for stand¬ 
ards : but for the method of performmg this work, see the work 
of the Nursery for this month. 

Budding may also be performed occasionally upon trees that 
bear fruit. 

What is meant by this is, where there are wall or espalier 
trees, that produce fruit not of the approved kinds, such trees 
may now be budded with the sorts desired ; and the budding 
is to be performed either upon strong shoots of the same sum¬ 
mer, or upon clean young branches of one or two years' growth 
or more, and several buds may be inserted in each tree, in dif¬ 
ferent parts I by which means the wall or espalier will be soon 
covered with the desired kinds, and in two or three years after 
budding they will begin to bear. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

COCKSCOMBS, TRICOLORS, AND OTHER CURIOUS ANNUAL 
PLANTS. 

Bring out now the cockscombs, tricolors, double balsams, and 
all other curious annuals as have been kept till this time in 
frames or in glass-cases. 

When they are brought out, let them be immediately well 
cleared from all decayed leaves ; and at the same time stir the 
earth a little in the top of the pots, and then add a sprinkling 
of sifted earth over it. 

When this is done, let the tall growing kinds be each intirae- 
diately supported with a neat straight stake of a proper height, 
and let the stem of the plant be tied neatly to it in different 
places. 

Then let every plant be Immediately .watered, not only in 
the pots, but let the water be given all over the head of the 
plants; this will refresh them and clear their leaves from dust, 
and make the plants in general have a more clean, lively 
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appearance; they are then to be placed where they are to re¬ 
main. 

They must, in dry weather, be very duly supplied with water, 
and this must be practised in general to aU such annuals as are 
planted in pots. 

TRANSPLANTING ANNUALS INTO THE BORDERS, &c. 

Where there are any kinds of transplanting annual plants 
still remaining in the nursery-beds, &c., they should in the 
beginning of the month be taken up with balls, or with as much 
earth as you can about their roots, and planted in the borders or 
places allotted for them to blow : observing, in this business, if 
showery weather happens in the proper time, it would be of essen¬ 
tial advantage to take that opportunity in their transplantation. 

Let every plant as soon as planted, be immediately watered, 
and such as have long stems must be supported with stakes. 

THE CARE OF CHOICE CARNATIONS. 

•Continue the attendance and care of the choice kinds of car¬ 
nations to supply those in pots with proper waterings, and to 
support the flower-stalks both of these and all others in general 
in an upright growth. 

In some choicer kinds, observe their flower pods ; and as 
they begin to break for flowering, if any seem to advance irre¬ 
gularly, they may be assisted by opening the pods a little on 
the opposite side, as directed on the last month to promote the 
regular spreading. 

To preserve these carnations longer in beauty, they should, 
when in bloom, be protected from wet and the mid-day sun, 
and from the depredations of vermin, such as earwigs, &c., which 
eat off the flower petals at the bottom. 

The most ready method to do this, is to place the pots where 
they can be occasionally shaded and sheltered; but principally 
upon some- kind of elevated stand or stage, which should be a 
slight wooden erection, having a platform about two feet, or 
two and a half high, and wide enough to contain two or three 
rows of pots ; the length in proportion to the number of pots 
intended to place thereon; and to have the top covered with 
an awning supported at a convenient height to defend, but not 
to hide the flowers, *nd constructed with small rafters, in the 
manner of the roof of a house, or archway, a foot wider than 
the stage, and supported upon a row of posts on each side, or 
upon only one row of posts, erected along the middle. 
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The ijipsts must be about two inches square, and stand about 
five or SIX feet asunder, of proper height to support the roof 
in such a manner as to defend the flowers from wet, and the 
scorching heat of the sun, and at the same time to admit of 
viewing them with pleasure. 

The roof is, when the plants are in bloom, to be covered with 
pmnted canvass or oiled paper; or for want of these, with 
some large thick garden mats. And to prevent the approach 
of creeping insects, the bottom posts are sometimes placed 
through perforated, small leaden or earthen cisterns, which 
being filled with water, prevent the vermin from ascending the 
stage. 

But in default of the opportunity of havmg such a stage as 
above, a temporary one may be made by ranging two rows of 
planks, either upon short posts half a yard high, or large gar¬ 
den pots turned the mouth downwards: and if these latter are 
placed in wide earthen pans of water, it will retard the progress 
of creeping insects from ascending to the flowers. 

Do not forget to refresh the pots of these carnation plants in 
general with frequent waterings ; they will require some every 
day or tw;o in very hot weather. 

Likewise observe to continue the flower-stalks of these plants 
tied up neatly to the sticks placed for their support. 

SENSITIVE PLANTS. 

.The sensitive plants, where any have been raised in the hot¬ 
beds of tender annuals, should still either be continued if but 
of small size, to forw'ard their growth, or otherwise protected 
under glasses, &c., whereby to preserve their sensitive property, 
which is generally the most lively when kept in a hot-house. 

But being raised as above, to some advanced growth, they 
may, during the summer, be preserved in a green-house, glass- 
case, or garden-frame under glasses; for when fully exposed 
to the open air, they lose much of their sensation, in which 
consists the principal merit of these plants, chiefly for curiosity. 

These plants are singularly curious on account of their leaves 
consisting each of numerous minute pinme, which, on the least 
touch, quickly contract themselves, and do not recover again in 
less than an hour. 

LAYING CARNATIONS AND DOUBLE SWEET-WILLIAMS. 

Continue to lay carnations to propagate them; and also, 
double sweet-williams. 
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This work may be performed any time in this mi^th; but 
the sooner it is done the better; and the same method is to be 
pnictbed now, as directed in June. 

Examine the layers from time to time, and see they keep 
securely in their places; where any have started, let them be 
pegged down again in their proper position. 

Let them, in dry weather, be often watered ; and let this al¬ 
ways be done with moderation. 

TBANSPLANTINO CARNATION LAYERS. 

Take off .and transplant such carnation layers as were laid 
about the middle or toward the latter end of June. They will, 
by the last week in this month, be tolerably well rooted. 

Let them at that time be examined, and if they have made 
tolerable roots, let them be taken off with great care, cutting 
them clean off to the old stool, and raise them carefully out of 
the earth with as full roots as possible ; then let the lower naked 
.part of the stalks be cut off close to the slit rooty part of the 
layer; and cut off the tops of the leaves, and let them be im¬ 
mediately planted. 

The layers may either be planted in beds, or th% choicest 
kinds planted singly in small pots; and set the pots immedi¬ 
ately in a shady place ; and let the whole be directly watered 
and this repeated occasionally till the plants have taken fresh 
root They are to remain in growth in the beds or small pots 
till October, Stc., or following spring, then to be transplanted 
with a ball of earth about the roots into larger pots, borders, 
&c., where they are to remain to blow. 

But the layers of the common kinds of carnations, should, 
when taken off, be planted in beds of rich earth. 

Let the beds be three or four feet wide, and rake the surface 

even j and then plant the layers in rows, about six inches 
asunder, and let them be directly watered, continuing them in 
this bed to get strength till October, November, or February, or 
March; they are then to be taken up with balls, and planted in 
the borders. 


PROPAGATING PINKS BY PIPINGS. 

Still may plant cuttings or pipings of pinks, &c., the begin¬ 
ning or middle of^his month fbr propagation, in the manner re¬ 
lated in June, taking the young shoots of the year; they will 
yet take root freely. See June. 
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TRANSPLANTING PERENNIAL PLANTS. 

Transplant where it was not done in June, the perennial 
and biennial plants, which were sown in March, or April, &c. 

The wall flowers and stock July flowers in particular, will 
now want transplanting from the seed-bed, and also the sweet- 
williams, columbines, Canterbury, or pyramidal bell-flowers, 
with the Greek valerian, tree primrose, single scarlet lychnis, 
and rose campions ; French honeysuckles and hollyhocks, car¬ 
nations, pinks, rockets, scabious, campanulas, and all others of 
the perennial and biennial kinds. 

They should now be planted in nursery beds. Prepare beds 
for that purpose, three feet and a half broad ; rake the surface 
even, and then immediately put in the plants, each sort sepa¬ 
rate, five or six rows in each bed, and about six or eight inches 
asunder in the row : let them be directly watered, and occa¬ 
sionally afterwards, till they have struck good root. 

Let them remain in these beds to acquire a proper growth 
and strength for a final transplantation next October, Novem¬ 
ber, or in the spring ; then taken up with balls, and planted in 
the borders, or where intended j or some of the more curious 
may also be planted in pots : all of which will flower in perfec¬ 
tion next year. 

But of the stock July flowers, I would advise to plant a good 
portion at once, where they are to remain in beds, borders, or 
pots, as explained in June. 

AURICULA PLANTS IN POTS. 

Look now and then to the choice auricula plants in pots. 
When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, let them 
be immediately taken off, and let no weeds grow in the pots. 

The plants will also in dry weather require to be pretty often 
watered, and this must not be omitted. 

Where any of the above plants furnish strong bottom offsets 
from the root, they may be detached and planted in a shady 
border, giving proper waterings. 

TRANSPLANTING THE SEEDLING AURICULAS AND POLY¬ 
ANTHUSES. 

Transplant the seedling ailHculas whiefl were sown last au¬ 
tumn, or early in the spring, as also the polyanthuses that were 
sown in the spring season ; for it is now time to move them out 
of the seed-bed. 
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Choose a spot for them, well defended from the mid-day sun. 
Let the ground be very neatly dug; rake the surface even, and 
immediately put in the plants. 

Let them be planted about four inches asunder, each way, 
observing to close the earth very well about them; and let 
them be gently watered. They must after this be kept clear 
from weeds, and in dry weather should be moderately watered 
every two or three days during the summer season. 

TAKING UP BULBOUS ROOTS. 

Take up bulbous roots where necessary to be done, agreeably 
to the hints given in the two former months.—-Many sorts will 
now be past flowering, and their leaves wilt be decayed, and 
may then be taken up in order to separate the offsets from the 
principal roots; such as crown imperials, lilies, bulbous irises, 
and narcissuses: some late tulips and hyacinths, and many 
other bulbs. 

Let them be taken up in a dry time, and separating the off¬ 
sets from the larger or parent bulbs ; some, or the whole may 
occasionally either be planted again soon after this removal, or 
more generally the main bulb j and larger offsets, properly 
dried, cleaned, and put up till October or November, when 
the borders and beds may be more conveniently dug, and the 
roots regularly planted. 

The small offsets which are taken at any time from bulbous 
roots, should, as many as you want, be planted by themselves 
In a nursery-bed, and there remain a year or two to gather 
strength, and then are to be planted out among the other proper 
roots in beds or borders. 

SCARLET LYCHNIS, Ac. 

The double scarlet lychnis, and several other plants of the 
like kind, may still be propagated by cuttings. 

The cuttings must be of the youngest flower-stems, or such 
as are not become hard and ligneous, and should be planted the 
beginning of this month, otherwise they will not root freely: 
they are now to be prepared and planted in the manner men¬ 
tioned in the last month, and to be treated in every respect as 
there directed. 

• < 

MOWING GRASS WALKS AND LAWNS. 

Mow grass walks and lawns r^ularly in proper time, before 
the grass grows very rank, performing it generally in dewy 
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mornings, or when the grass i* wet, about once a week or 
fortnight, which will keep the grass mostly in tolerable good 
order. • 

The grass walks, lawns, &c., should also be now and then 
rolled, to render the surface firm and even, and is a great 
addition to the general requisite neatness of all ornamental 
lawns, and other grass compartments; likewise proper roUing 
also renders the grass much easier to be mown ; and with much 
more exactness and expedition. 

The edges of grass bounding gravel walks, shrubbery clumps, 
borders, &c., should be kept trimmed in close and regular. 

ORAVEJ, WALKS. 

Gravel walks should also be kept exceedingly clean and neat. 
Let no weeds grow, nor suffer any sort of litter to remain upon 
them ; and let them also be duly rolled. 

To keep these walks in decent order, they should, at this 
season, be generally rolled at least once or twice every week. 

CUTTING BOX EDGINGS. 

Continue to cut or clip edgings of box where it was not done 
the former month. 

Let tills be done in a moist time : for when box is cut in dry 
hot weather, it is apt to change to a rusty brown hue, and make 
a very shabby appearance; observe in clipping these edgings 
to cut them regularly even at top and both sides; and to keep 
them pretty low, and do not let them get too broad. 

Never let them grow higher than about two or three inches 
at most, and very little broader than two; they will then ap¬ 
pear neat. 


CLIPPING HEDGES. 

Now also clip hedges in general, if not done in June. In 
doing this work, it should be observed, that such hedges as are 
trimmed in the beginning of this month will most generally need 
to be cut again in six weeks or two months' time. 

Therefore, when only one cutting in a season is intended, any 
requisite clipping may either be performed now, any time this 
month, or deferred until the latter end thereof, or beginning or 
middle of August, according as opportunity’or convenience may 
suit, agreeable to the above intimations; but where there are 
regular hedges of horn-beam, elm, lime, thorn, privet, yew, 
holly, or such-like edges in gardens, either by way of fence or 
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ornament, they should, in order to keep them perfectly neat 
and close, be clipped twice in the summer. 

The first clipping should be performed about Midsummer, 
or within a fortnight before or after that time; and the second 
should be done in the b^inning or middle, or, at latest, towards 
the latter end of August: and as they will not shoot again the 
same year, they will remain in close neat order till next sum¬ 
mer. 

REOULATIIJG THE FLOWER BORDERS, SHRUl>BF.KIES, 

Continue to keep proper regulation and neatness in the ge¬ 
neral flower-borders, shrubberies, and other similar compart¬ 
ments ; all which, at this season, should be preserved in the 
completest good order. 

In the general principal flower-borders, beds, &c., sliould have 
particular attention to eradicate all weeds by hoeing or hand- 
weeding, as may be convenient, in proper time, in their early 
advancing growth; and carefully adjust any irregularity and 
unseemly disorder in the flower-plants; then let the borders 
and other compartments be run over with the rake neatly, clear¬ 
ing off all the loose weeds and other rough litter; forming a 
clean even surface ; and thus the borders, &c<, and their various 
flowers, will have a neat orderly agreeable appearance. 

The clumps and other compartments planted with flowering 
shrubs and evergreens should also be kept very clean from 
weeds, especially where the shrubs stand wide enough to dis¬ 
cover the ground, which when weeds appear, should be hoed, 
and then neatly raked. 

Look at this time over the flowering shrubs and evergreens, 
and, with a knife, let such as aje grown rude be trimmed. 

That is, where any shrubs have produced strong and ram¬ 
bling shoots, so as either tho.se of the different shrubs interfere 
considerably with each other, or of any particular shrubs, ex¬ 
tending very disorderly in a Midc, rambling, or straggling 
growth, let the shoots of such ^ruba be now either cut out, 
shortened, or reduced in some order, to continue the head 
of the plant somewhat regular: and also that every shrub 
may be seen distinctly, without’ crowding upon one another. . 

Continue to stake and tie up the stems of such flowering 
plants as stand in need of suppor.t. 

There are now many sorts that demand that care, and it 
should always be done in due time before the plants are broken 
by the wind, or heavy rains, or borne down by their own weight. 
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or become of any very irregular growth. And in staking or 
tying up the different kinds, observe, as said in the last month, 
to let every stake be well proportioned to the height of the 
plant it Ls to support; for it looks ill to see the naked ends of 
stakes or sticks standing up high above the plants. 

Observe also to let the stems of the plants be tied up in a 
neat regular manner to the stakes, according to their nature of 
growth : and let the tying be also done in a neat manner, not 
suffering long ragged ends of the tying to hang dangling in 
sight: this is often disregarded, but it has a slovenly appear¬ 
ance. 

Go now and then round the borders, and cut down the de¬ 
cayed flower-stalks of such plants as are past flowering. 

But this is now principally to be understood of the perennial 
and biennial fibrous-rooted plants: many of these kinds will 
now be gradually going out of bloom, and the flower-stalks de¬ 
caying ; and which, according as the flower declines (except in 
such where seed is wanted,) should generally be cut down close 
to the head of the plant; and, at the same time clear each plant 
from decayed leaves j and thus the plants, though past flower¬ 
ing, will appear more lively and decent, and the advancing 
flowers of others will show to greater advantage. 


THE NURSERY. 

BUDDINC_DIRECTIONS FOR PERFORMING THAT WORK. 

BunniNo or inoculating trees andashrubs may now be perform¬ 
ed in general, both upon fruit-trees, and various others occa¬ 
sionally, to propagate their different varieties; allotting each 
sort the proper stocks on which to bud them, generally of their 
own family, or nearly aHied. 

May now inoculate apricots, peaches, and nectarines in gene- , 
ral, towards the middle of the month; and the proper stocks 
on which to bud these sorts are principally those of plums, raised 
most generally from the stones of the fruit, as directed in the' 
work of the nursery for February, March, October, and Novem¬ 
ber. &c.; and when the stocks»are in the tflird year's growths 
or when from about half an inch, or a little less, to about an 
inch in diameter, in the place where the bud is to be inserted, 
they are then of a proper size for that operation. 
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stooks nmy dso be raised occasionally by layers, to 
■ obtMn-stocks of some parlicuiar sorts of plums, more peculiarly 
favourable for some choice sorts of peaches, &c., than the chance 
seedling stocks. 

And may now dso bud plums,, pears, and cherries j and let 
t^ese sorts be also budded mpon proper stocks. 

^ ^ Plums should be budded upon plum stocks, rtused from the 
stones.—Peats succeed best when budded upon pear and 
quince stocks, raised by sowing the kernels; but the quince 
stocks are'also raised from, cuttings, or by layers or suckers from 
the roots of the Irees. ,■» 

The quince is the proper stock whereon to bud pears that are 
intended to be dwarfs for walls or espaliers ; and those for full 
standards should be budded on pear stocks, or upon' quince 
stocks for small standards, and on which they wiU generally 
• bear sooner. 

In performing the operation of budding fruit-trees, regard 
must be had whether the tree is intended to be a dwarf for the 
wall,or espalier, or for a standard; and must be accordingly 
performed lower or higher in the stock ; but remember that the 
head of the stock is not now to be cut off. 

Where the trees are intended for the wall or espalier, the 
budding must always be done near the ground ; that is, choose 
a smooth part of the stock at about the height of six or eight 
itiches, and in that part of the stock let the bud be inserted. 

This is the proper height to bud the stocks, in order to raise 
dwarf-trees,’ or commqnL wall-treesi, and for espaliers; they will 
then readily furnish thrall or espalier, from the very bottom, 
with proper bearing wood. 

But when it is intended to^'aisc standard trees, either com¬ 
mon detached standards or for walls, &c., the budding must be 
performed higher in the stocks. 

To raise full, and half standards, the stocks may be budded 
at the height of three, four, or even six feet. But for this pur¬ 
pose mind to choose stocks that are grown to a proper size, f<5r. 
this must always be bbserved when the stocks are to be budded 
at that height; or, for dwarf standards, may bud lower in the 
stocks, six'to twelve or eighteen inches. 

The manner of performing the work of budding, or inoculat¬ 
ing, is this!— 

In the first place, be provided with a proper budding knife, 
with a flat ivory haft, l^e haft should be somewhat taper, and 
quite thin at the end; which knife and haft is to be used as 
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hereafter directed ; and rise provide sotife new bass itiats‘for 
bandages ; and let this, before, you use it, be 'sottked in water. 

-In. the next place, you are to provide a parcel of cuttings of 
the respective trees from which you intend to lake the buds ; 
these-cuttings must be shoots of the same* sutntner's groWh, 
and must be cut from such trees as are in health, bear well, 
and shoot freely, minding to Choose such shoots as have' mid-. 
dling strength, and are free in their growth, but not luxuriant/ 
Having your cuttings, knife, bi^s, ahd ever^ thmg ready, 
then proceed in the following manner:— 

Having recourse to the proper stocks for bbdding, the tuds 
are to be inserted into the side one oji each stock, at the Height 
before* explained; the heads of the stocks to remain entire for 


the present, and continued till next sprhig ; only, preparatory, 
tp the fiudding, to cut away now any lateral shoots from the 
stock, near where the bud is to be inserted : then, in a smooth * 


part of the side of the stock, with the above mentioned knife, 
make a cross cut into the rind or bark quite to the firm wood; 
then from the middle of the cross cut, let another be made 
downwards, about an inch and a half or two inches in length, 
so that the two cuts together ^prm a T, in which insert the bud. 

Then get one of your cuttings or shoots, and take off the bud 
in this manner :— 


You are to begin toward the lower, or biggest end of tlie 
shoot: and in the first place, cut off all the leaves, but observ. 
ing to IcOTe part of the foot-stalk of each remaining; then, about 
an inch below tlie lower bud, or eye, make a cross cut in the 


shoot, almost half way through, With the knife slanting upward, 
and with a clean cut bring it out about half an inch above the 
eye or bud, detaching the-bud with part of the bark an^ wood 
thereto. Then immediately let that part of the wood whieh 
was taken off with the bud be separated from the bark in which 
is contained the bud; and this is readily done .with your knife, 
placing the point of it between the bark and wood at one end,' 
and so pull,off the woody part, which will readily part from the 
bark rthen quickly examine the inside to see if the internal eye 
of the bud be left; for if there appears a small hole, the eye is 
gone with the wood, and is therefore useless for indculation; 
but if there be no hole, the bud is good, and is^to be immediately 
inserted in the stock ; Observing for‘the reception of the bud^to 
raise gCntly with, the haft of your knife the bark of the stock on 
each side of the perpendicular slit, from the cross cut above, 
' and directly introduce the bud with the bark-side otitward, in- 
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serting it gently in between the bark and the wood, placing it 
as smooth as possible, with the eye of the bud in the middle, 
and with its central point upwards ; observing, if the bud be too 
long for the incision in the stock, shorten it accordingly, when 
inserted, by a clean cut of the knife, so as to make it slip in 
readily, and lie perfectly close in every part. 

Having thus fixed the bud, let the stock in that part be imme¬ 
diately bound round with a string of new bass mat, beginning 
a little below the cut, and proceeding upwards, drawing it closely 
round to about an inch above the top of the slit; but be sure 
to miss the eye of the bud, bringing the tying close to it below 
and above, only just leaving the eye of the bud open; tying 
the bandage close and neatly; and this finishes the work for 
the present. 

In three weeks or a month after the inoculation is per¬ 
formed the buds will have united with the stock, which is 
discoverable by the bud appearing plump; and those that have 
not taken will appear black and decayed: therefore let the 
bandages of those which have taken be loosened; and this is 
done in order to give free course to the sap, that the bud ac¬ 
cording as it swells, may not be pinched; for were the ban¬ 
dages suffered to remain as first tied, they would cramp the 
buds, and spoil them. To prevent this, it would be most ad¬ 
visable to loosen them all in about three weeks, or, at farthest, 
a month after budding: which concludes the work till next 
March; as until which time the bud remains dormant, then it 
shoots forth with vi||pur. 

At that time, i. e. the beginning of March, you are to ob¬ 
serve that as the heads of the stocks are still remaining, they 
must t^en be cut down near the place of inoculation, that the 
whole nourishment may go to that part, for the growth of the 
advancing bud shoot to form the future tree; therefore, ob¬ 
serving to cut down or head each stock either about a hand’s 
breadth above the insertion of the bud; and this part of the 
stock left above, may remain till nfext spring; and will serve 
whereto to tie, for support, the main shoot, which the bud of 
inoculation makes the first summer; or you may head the stock 
down at once almost close near the bud, or but a little above, 
cutting behind it in a slanting manner upward. See new- 
budded trees in March, &c. • 

After this heading down of the stocks, the buds will soon 
after push forth strongly, one shoot from each, generally ad¬ 
vancing in strong growth, U\ o or three feet long the same year. 
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The most general season to bud or inoculate is from about 
the boginnuig and middle of this month, till near the same time 
in August, according to the forwardness in growth of the shoots 
of the different trues you would bud from ; and this you may 
always easily know by trying the buds ; and when they will 
readily part from the wood, as above-mentioned in the work, 
it is then the proper time to bud the several kinds of fruit, 
and other trees and shrubs that will grow by that method. 

EXAMINING TREES WHICH WERE BUDDED EAST SUMMER. 

Look over the trees which were budded last summer, and 
let all tbo shoots that arise from the stock, besides the bud 
shoot, be displaced; for these would rob the proper shoot of 
some nouri.shment. 

Tile buds will now have made vigorous shoots if any seem 
to require support, let them now bo properly secured, either 
with stakes, or tied to that part of the stock left above the bud, 
when headed down. 


GRAFTED TREES. 

Gkaeted trees should also be at times looked over, in order 
to displace all such shoots as are at any time produced from 
the stocks, &c. 

Examine also if any of the grafts have made such vigorou.s 
shoots as to require support, and let them be secured. 

TRANSPLANTING SEEDLING FIBS. 

This is now a proper time to thin and transplant some of the 
choicest kinds of seedling firs and pines. 

But this is to be understood principally where the plants 
stand very thick in the seed-bed, and it is better (though at 
this season it is attended with trouble) than to suffer them all 
to remain in the seed-bed till the spring, because, where they 
stand very thick, they would be apt to draw, and spoil one 
another. 

They will succeed very well when transplanted at this time, 
but require particular care to jshade and water them. 

Beds must be prepared for them about three or four feet 
broad; the surface must be raked even, am! then put in the 
plants about three or four inches apart, and let them be im¬ 
mediately gently watered. 

The plants must be shaded every day from the sun, until 
they have taken root: and tSis must not be omitted, otherwise 
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the full sun would soon exhaust their essentials of vegetation; 
and let them also be duly supplied with proper waterings in dry 
weather; both till fresh-rooted, and afterwards oecasionally; 
but always moderately. 

They will soon take root, provided they are duly treated as 
above directed; and will get some strength by Michaelmas, to 
enable them to endure the eold in winter; and those which 
remain in the seed-bed will have more room to proceed in a 
stronger growth, giving them directly a good watering, as 
soon as the others are thinned out, to settle the loosened 
earth close about their roots; and they will be mostly of 
proper growth for planting out as above, in autumn or follow¬ 
ing spring. 

But, to repeat the caution, be sure to let such seedlings as 
are transplanted at this time be properly shaded from the sun, 
or all will be lost. 

INOCULATING AND LAYING CURIOUS SHRUBS. 

Inoculate roses. This is to be understood principally of 
some of the curious kinds, such as the moss Provence, and 
others that seldom produce suckers, or at least but very spar¬ 
ingly; for it is by suckers, from the root that most of the com¬ 
mon kinds of roses are propagated. 

Therefore such kinds of roses as send up no suckers may be 
propagaffclby inoculation, and this is the proper time. 

The budding is to be performed upon stocks raised from 
rose suckers that have been transplanted, from any of the com¬ 
mon kinds. 

Some sorts of roses as do not produce suckers may also be 
propagated by layers which should be layed in the autumn sea¬ 
son ; or some of the same year’s shoots may be layed at Mid¬ 
summer and the beginning of this month ; and they will some¬ 
times be rooted by Michaelmas. 

Jasmines of some particular sorts being propagated prinei- 
pally by budding, such as the Italian and some other curious 
kinds, may now be performed in general any time this month; 
the common white Jasmine is the proper stock upon which to 
bud most of the sorts. 

Some of the curious sorts of Jasmines may also be propaga¬ 
ted by layers, but which should generally be laid in the spring, 
the young branches of the last year; or if some of the young 
shoots of the same year be laid in June, and beginning of this 
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month, they will sometimes put out the roots the same season, 
well rooted by autumn. 

And some of the curious sorts may also be propagated by 
cuttings, particularly that called Cape Jasmine j but these 
should be planted in pots plunged in a hot-bcd. This sort 
must be kept in the green-house all winter. 

This is also the proper time to inoculate many other curious 
kinds of trees and shrubs, such as are occasionally propagated 
by that process. 


WATERING. 

Watering in very dry weather must still be duly practised 
in the seed-beds of trees and shrubs, &c. 

These beds of the more delicate kinds of small young seed¬ 
lings, will, in a very dry time, require to be watered, at least 
once every two or three days; and it will be a great advantage 
to the growth of the young plants in general; but let the 
waterings be done with moderation; not to water too heavily, 
or to give too much at any one time. 

cleaning and regulating the nursery. 

Should continue proper care to keep the nursery clean and 
in decent regular order: let weeds be diligently eradicated 
wherever they appear in advancing growth; and particularly in 
the seed-beds of .small young plants of any kind. 

Nothing is so destructive in seed-beds as large weeds ; they 
should be therefore always taken out with care, before they 
grow to any great head j for if permitted to grow considerably, 
and continue in a large over-running growth, they will do the 
young trees and shrubs of every kind more injury in two or 
three weeks at this season, than they would be able to recover 
in twelve months. 

Let the nursery in general be kept always as clean as possi¬ 
ble from weeds, for this will not only be an advantage to the 
plants, but it also looks well to see a nursery clean. 

When weeds appear between rows of transplanted trees, such 
may be at all times easily and expeditiously destroyed, by ap- 
plying a good sharp Dutch hoe to them in dry days. 

One thing is to be particularly observed in the article of 
weeds ; viz. not to suffer them in any paH of the nursery to 
stand to perfect their seeds, for was that permitted, the seeds 
would shed upon the ground, and lay a foundation for a seven 
years’ crop. 
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ORANGE AND LEMON TREES. 

Orange and lemon-trees should now be well attended when 
the weather is dry, in order to supply them with water at least 
two or three times a week; or sometimes every day in very 
hot dry weather. 

Wliere any orange and lemon trees have now a great crop of 
young fruit set upon them, should be looked over with atten¬ 
tion, in order to thin the fruit, where they are produced consi¬ 
derably too close to one another in clusters. 

In doing tliis, mind to thin them regularly, leaving no fruit 
too near to one another in clusters; and let the number of fruit 
on the different trees be proportioned in some degree to the 
particular strength and growth of each, leaving, however, a 
plentiful supply in moderation; thinning them only wliere in 
clusters, and where very thickly set; and generally leave the 
principal supply chiefly on such shoots or branches as have ap¬ 
parently strength enough to bring them to some tolerable pro¬ 
per size ; and let the number of fruit on each branch be pro¬ 
portioned accordingly, being careful to leave the forwardest, 
most promising, and best placed fruit, not too many on a weak¬ 
ly tree, and observe a proper medium in general. 

Those trees which have now a sufScient quantity of fruit set 
upon them may be divested of all flowers that afterwards make 
their appearance, if wanted for domestic occasions, so as there 
may be no unnecessary growth to exhaust the nourishment 
which is now so necessary to the growth of the new-set fruit. 

refreshing the orange and lemon-tree tubs with 

NEW EARTH. 

Where the pots or tubs of orange-trees were not lately refresh¬ 
ed with some new earth applied to the top a small depth in the 
former months, that work should now he performed ; it will be 
of great use in forwarding the growth of the new-set fruit, and 
it will also greatly enliven the plants, and do them much good. 

In doing this take care to loosen the earth in the top of the' 
pots or tubs to a little depth, and take some out; then fill it upi 
again directly with f^esh earth, and give it some water. 

PROPAGATING VARIOUS EXOTICS BY CUTTINGS, Ac. 

Plant cuttings or slips of myrtles, to propagate them; alsoi 
geraniums and African sages, cistuses, and several other exotic 
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shrubs, which may be propagated by planting cuttings of tlie 
young shoots thereof any time in tliis month ; but if done the 
beginning of the month, there will be the greater chance of their 
succeeding. 

Several sorts will readily take root in common earth, without 
the assistance of artificial warmth, and particularly most of the 
shrubby kinds of geraniums ; but all the sorts of cuttings may 
be greatly forwarded if planted in pots, and plunged in a mod¬ 
erate hot-bod. 

In choosing the cuttings, &c., let them be taken from such 
trees as are healthy and strong, and shoot freely. Choose pro¬ 
per shoots; these should now be principally of the same -sum¬ 
mer’s growth, taking them off in proper lengths, about three, 
four, or five, to six or eight inches ; but the myrtle cuttings not 
more than about three or four inches long ; and the geraniums 
may be five, six, or eiglit inches. 

Having procured such cuttings as above, let the leaves be 
taken off more than half way up, and tlien plant them. 

But although tlie above cuttings, and several others of the 
hardier sorts of green-house shrubs, will take root without the 
help of artificial heat, and particularly, as above hinted, all the 
shrubby kind of geraniums, also the myrtles, Ric., which will grow 
in a bed or pots of common earth ; .yet, if planted in pots and 
plunged in a gentle heat, either of any common hot-bed, or 
the bark-bed in the stove, &c., it would greatly forward their 
rooting. 

However, when a hot-bed cannot be readily obtained, and 
that it is intended to propagate the myrtle, geranium, or any 
other of the common green-house shrubs, by cuttings, let some 
wide earthen garden pans, or otherwise large pots of rich light 
earth be prepared. 

Into those pots let the cuttings be planted, at about two, 
three, or four inches apart, according to their size of growth, 
and the quantity intended of the different sorts of plants j in¬ 
serting each cutting two-thirds into the earth ; or small myrtle 
cuttings within an inch of their tops ; others of larger sizes in¬ 
serted with the tops, two, three, or four inches above ; but the 
geraniums, and some others of similar growth, will succeed by 
much larger cuttings than myrtles, and^ other hard-wooded 
shrubby kinds. * 

As soon as they arc planted, give a moderate watering, and 
this settles the earth close about every plant. 

Then immediately place the pots either in one of the common 
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garden frames, and put on the lights, or you may cover down 
each pot with a hand or bell glass. 

After this the cuttings are to be occasionally shaded with 
single mats, in the middle of hot days when the sun shines, till 
they are rooted, and must be moderately watered. 

But, as before observed, the cuttings of most sorts of gerani¬ 
ums in particular, being planted cither in a shady border, or in 
pots placed in a similar situation, or occasionally shaded, they 
will mostly soon strike root, and grow freely at top. 

It is the best method to plant the myrtles and all other cut¬ 
tings and slips of green-house plants in pots, &c.; and then, 
if they should not happen to be well rooted before winter, the 
pots with the cuttings can be moved into the green-house. 

For some further particulars in planting myrtle cuttings, see 
June. 


PI.AKTING CUTTINGS, &c., OF SUCCULENT PLANTS. 

.This is also a proper time to plant cuttings and .slips of most 
kinds of succulent plants. 

Particularly euphorbiums ; all the sorts of ficoideses and se- 
dums, with the torch thistle : and the other kinds of ccreuses, 
and also the Indian hg; and many other .succulent kinds. 

The method of propagating these kinds of plants is easy 
enough ; it is done principally by cuttings ; and the management 
of them is this;— 

In the first place, it will be proper to observe, that the cut¬ 
tings of many of these kinds of plants will take root tolerably 
free in a bed or pots of light compost, without the help of arti¬ 
ficial heat; but yet the assistance of a moderate hot-bed would 
make them more certainly take root, and in a much shorter time; 
either placed in a bark-bed of a hot-house, &c.„ or upon any 
common hot-bed, either made of dung or tan-bark ; the latter 
is the best;, but where that is not, dung will do. Make a bed 
for a frame, or some hand-glasses, and cover the dung four or 
five inches deep with light earth, or with old tan-bark. 

Next, let it be observed, that as many of the succulent plants 
differ widely in the manner of their growth, no particular length 
can be properly a.ssigned the cuttings, but must be taken as 
they can be found, from two or three to six, seven, or eight 
inches in length, according to the^owth of the particular plants. 

Having fixed upon the cuttings, let them with a sharp knife 
be separated at one cut, from the mother plant, or some sorts 
slipped off, and then be immediately Itud in a dry place in the 
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green-house, &c., out of the sun, till the bottom, or cut part 
be dried or healed over; because, if they were to be planted 
before that was effected, the moisture from the Wound would, 
in the very succulent kinds, rot the cutting in that part. 

When they have lain a few days, or probably, in some of the 
most succulent kinds, a week or more, they will be in proper 
order for planting: let some pots be filled with dry light com¬ 
post ; this being done, plant the cuttings in the pots, several in 
each of the smaller cuttings, or in some larger sorts, plant them 
singly in small pots, and close the earth well about them. 

Then immediately plunge the pots to their rims, either in 
the hot-house bark-bed, or in a common hot-bed, under the 
glasses, and shade them with mats, in the middle of sunny days, 
till the cuttings are rooted, and give now and then a little water. 

But as, in default of a hot-bed, many of the green-house 
succulent cuttings will take root in any common light earth, 
they may either be planted in such, or in pots, plunging these 
into the earth, and cover them either with hand-glasses, or a 
frame and glasses, managing them as above. 

Likewise suckers of succulent exotics may be planted now, 
such as those of aloes and many other sorts, in pots of light 
soil; watered and placed in a shady situation till they strike 
fresh root. 

WATERINO AND CLEANING THE GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

In dry weather, the green-house plants in general should be 
very duly supplied with water; as the earth in the pots, &c., 
will now dry very fast, and require to be often moistened. 

Some of these plants will require a little water, in dry wea¬ 
ther every day ; particularly the plants in small pots. Others 
will need a refreshment every other day; and some once in 
three or four days, according to the size of the different pots or 
tubs, and as they are less or more exposed to the sun. Let 
them, therefore, be looked over every day, and let such as want 
water be accordingly supplied with that article. 

But let this be now particularly observed in such places where 
the plants are exposed to the full sun; for in such a situation 
the plants will want to be very often watered, or mostly every 
day when very hot weather. 

Let the plants be cleared from decayed* leaves ; and let all 
the pots and tubs be also kept always very clean and neat, clear¬ 
ing away all rising weeds, and any sorts of loose litter; and 
loosen and freshen the surface of the earth in the pots, &c. 

R 2 
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smFTINO INTO LARGER POTS. 

.Where any of the green-house plants, young or old, are in 
want of larger pots, they must still be removed into such. 

In performing this operation, mind to take the plant out of 
the present pot, with the ball entire ; and then, with a sharp 
knife, pare off any decayed or dry matted roots on the sides and 
bottom of the ball of earth ; and at the same time take away a 
little of the outward old earth, both from the sides and bottom 
of the ball. 

The ball being thus trimmed, set the plant immediately in 
the larger pot, and fill up all around with some fresh earth, and 
then give some water. 

The pots are then to be removed to a somewhat shady situ¬ 
ation, not immediately under trees, &c., but where the plants 
may enjoy the free air above, and uinbrous protection from the 
sun in the great heat of the day; and supply them with proper 
waterings. 

LOOSENING AND GIVING SOME FRESH EARTH TO THE POTS 
IN GENERAL. 

At this time it will be proper to e.Yamine the earth in all the 
pots and tubs; and where it is inclinable to bind, let the sur¬ 
face be carefully loosened to a little depth, breaking the earth 
small with the hand ; and add, at the same time, if not lately 
done in any of the preceding months, a little sprinkling of fresh 
earth, and then lay the surface smooth. 

This little dre.ssing will do the plants, at this time, more good 
than many people might think; but in particular to such plants 
3$ are in small pots. 

But this might now be practised on all the pots and tubs in 
general, and it would very much refresh all the different sorts 
of plants, and have a neat appearance of good culture. 

PROPAGATING GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS BY LAYERS. 

This is still a proper time to make layers of many kinds of 
shrubby exotics of the green-house. I,et it be observed it is 
the shoots of the summer’s growth that are the most proper 
parts to lay now. 

Many sorts may Be propagated by that method, and a trial 
may now be made on such kinds as you desire to increase ; but 
let it be done in the beginning of the month. 

By that method you may propagate myrtles, jasmines, pome¬ 
granates, oleanders, granadillas, and such like shrubs. 
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BUDDING ORANGE AND LEMON TREES. 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this month ‘ ' 
you may begin to bud orange and lemon trees. 

These trees are propagated by inoculating them upon stocks 
raised from the kernels of their fruit procured in the springs 
and such as are found in rotten fruit are as good as any for this 
purpose. 

These kernels must be sown in the spring (that is, in March 
or April), in pots of rich earth ; then, in order to forward the 
vegetation of the seed, that the plants may soon come up, and 
advance in a clean free growth several inches high the same 
year, it is advi.sable to have the pots plunged in a hot-bed ; and 
in two, three, or four weeks at farthest, the plants will come up, 
when they must be allowed some air and water at times ; in six 
weeks or two months after the plants are up, they may be trans¬ 
planted singly into small pots, or may remain till next spring, 
if very small, and not growing very thick together. 

They must be planted singly, into halfpenny or three farth¬ 
ing pots, at tlie same time giving them some water ; the said 
pots are to be plunged into a new hot-bed, observing to give 
air by raising the glasses behind, and shade them in the middle 
of sunny days ; the glasses are to be kept over them constantly, 
till about the first or second week in August; but observing as 
the plants rise in height, to raise the frame, that they may have 
full liberty to shoot; but in August, as above said, they are to 
be exposed by degrees to the open air ; this must be done by 
raising the glasses to a good height, and afterwards taking them 
quite away. 

With tins management, you may raise them to the height of 
eighteen or twenty inches (especially the second year), by the 
middle of August they must be removed into the green-house 
about a week or ten days before Michaelmas, placing them near 
the windows, and there to remain all winter. 

Then in the spring (that is, about March or April), it will 
be of much advantage to shift them into large pots ; then to 
plunge the pots in a gentle hot-bed mani^ed as above, it would 
bring them forward greatly; but observing to begin in the lat¬ 
ter end of May to harden them to thp air, and to let them en¬ 
joy the free air mote fully in June and Jdly; and then exposed 
wholly thereto in August, that they may harden in a proper 
degree before winter. 

The young plants, thus managed, will in the second or third 
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summer, be fit to be inoculated, which must be in the third or 
fourth week in July, or first week in August; at the time of 
budding it will be proper to take them [nto a green-house, or 
where they can be defended from too much rain, and enjoy the 
light, and plenty of air. When in the green-house, &c., it will 
be proper to turn that side of the plants wherein the bud is 
inserted from the sun ; and, when the sun shines freely upon 
the plants, it will be proper to screen them with mats during 
the greatest heat. 

But in order to make the buds take more freely, you may 
plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed of tanner’s bark a fort¬ 
night or three weeks, made in a glass-case, or green-house, or 
any deep bark pit which can be occasionally defended at top 
with glasses, giving plenty of free air ; but removing them out 
of the bark-bed, after remaining therein the above time. 

The plants must be kept in the green-house all winter; but 
in spring, about the month of March or April, it would be of 
essential advantage to prepare a moderate hot-bed, in a glass- 
case, made with tan-bark, if it can be had ; if not, a bed of hot 
dung, and lay some earth, or rather tan thereon, to plunge the 
pots in : into either of these beds, the pots are to be plunged ; 
observing at this time, to cut the head of the stock off two or 
three inches above the bud. In this bed they must be well 
supplied with water, and fre.sh air admitted every day, by rais¬ 
ing or sliding some of the glasses a little way open. By the 
middle or latter end of July, the buds will have made shoots 
perhaps a foot or eighteen inches, and sometimes two feet long, 
or more ; at which time you must allow them more and more 
free air every day; and .so begin in August to expose them 
fully, to harden them, so as to be able to stand in the green¬ 
house all winter among the other plants. 

Any young orange or lemon-trees, or other foreign trees or 
shrubby plants from Italy, &c., that were planted in the spring, 
and plunged in a tan-bed in a glass-case, &c., to forward their 
rooting, and production of top shoot.s, should now have a large 
portion of free air admitted, frequently watered, and in very 
hot sunny days be moderately shaded. 
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Evehy calm and clear day, admit air freely into the hot- 
house. 

For now, as the pine-apples in particular will begin to ripen, 
fre.sh air is a very necessary article. This is needful to im¬ 
prove the flavour of the ripening fruit, and also to promote the 
growth of those which arc still swelling, and will prove mate¬ 
rially beneficial to the exotics in general of this department. 
So that at this season, let the glasses be drawn open some 
considerable width, increasing the portion of air as the heat of 
the day advances. 

The pines must also, in general, be very duly supplied with 
water. They will need it pretty often, but let moderation be 
at all times observed. 

But in particular, such plants whose fruit is beginning to 
ripen must be very .sparingly watered; but it will, notwithstand¬ 
ing, be proper to allow them some, though too much would 
very much debase the flavour of the fruit. 

OF PROPAGATING THE PINE-APPLE PLANTS. 

Pine-apple plants are propagated both by planting the crown 
or head of leaves which grow on the top of the fruit, the suck¬ 
ers at its base, and by suckers from the root of the old plants. 
Either or all of those methods are equally eligible ; each fruit 
or apple produces at top one crown or head, and sometimes se¬ 
veral small .suckers at its base; and the old plants mostly always 
furnish a supply of bottom suckers ; all which productions, be¬ 
ing detached and planted, take root freely, become the proper 
succe-sstional plants, and in two years will produce fruit in full 
perfection; and at the same time a progeny of crowns and 
suckers, as above, for a further succession to succeed the old 
plants, which never produce fruit but once. 

These several productions for propagation, either the qrowns 
at the top of the fruit, suckers at bottom, or suckers from the 
old plants, are generally fit to take off for planting when the fruit 
is ripe ; and those annexed to the fruit are to be separated at 
the time the fruit is served aUtable, especially the crowns, and 
reserved for the purpose of propagation, managing them as 

hereafter directed; and the suckers arising immediately from 
the plants may be taken off any time when they are arrived at 
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the proper state of growth; which, like those on the fruit, is 
also commonly about the time the fruit has attained to its due 
perfection of ripeness, or very soon after ; they being generally, 
arrived to the due maturity, to be separated from the mother 
plant, when they are about four or five, to six or seven inches 
long, and their low'er part assumes somewhat of a brown colour. 

But observing, that in consequence of any of the old fruiting 
plants not furnishing bottom suckers, or that the suckers arc- 
very small, and that it is required to have as largo a supply of 
young plants as possible, you may, as soon as the fruit is cut, 
take up the pots of such plants out of the bark-yard, cut down 
the leaves, to six inches at the bottom, pull off also tiie under 
leaves round the bottom of the plant, and then take a little of 
the old earth from the top of the pot, fill it up again with some 
fresh compost, and give some water. Then replunge them in a 
tan-bark or dung hot-bed, where there is a tolerable brisk heat; 
and, from time to time, moderately watered. 

. The cjld plants, with this management, will soon put out 
some good suckers ; and when they are grown to the length 
of about four, five, or six inches, they are then to be taken off 
from the mother plant, and prepared for planting. 

The management of the suckers in general, as also of the 
crowns, with respect to the purpose of propagation and order 
of planting, to furnish a succession of new plants, is as follows:— 

The crowns which arise upon the top of the fruit and any 
suckers at the base, are to be taken otf when the fruit is served 
at table, separated by a gentle twist; then, if wanted for pro¬ 
pagation, returned to the gardener’s care to prepare for plant¬ 
ing, taking off some of the lower leaves towards the rooting 
part; and then lay the plants on a shelf, either in a green¬ 
house, or shady part of the stove, or that of some dry room, till 
the part that adhered to the fruit is perfectly healed, which is 
generally pflfected in a few days, and are then to be planted as 
below. 

The root-suckers should be taken from the old plants, when 
the lower end changes somewhat brown, and take off some of 
their under leaves; then lay them in a dry place till the part 
that joined to the plant is healed and become dry and firm, 
which will require five or six days. 

They are then, bdth crowns and suckers, to be planted in the 
following manner:— 

Being furnished with some small pots, and having some pro¬ 
per compost previously prepared, of light rich garden earth. 
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mellow surface loam, and rotten dung, having been all well in- 
(!orporated together, fill the pots therewith; which done, let 
one crown or sucker be planted into each pot, fix it properly, 
and let the earth be well closed, and give each a very little 
water, just to settle the earth equally about the bottom of the 
plants. 

Then let the pots be directly plunged to their rims in the 
bark-bed, which should be of a tolerable good heat to make 
them strike. 

But for want of conveniences for a bark-bed, you may make 
a hot-bed of new horse dung to strike the suckers and crowns, 
and it is a very good method. 

This bed sliould be made for one, two, or more garden 
frames, according to the number of plants. The bed must be 
made at least two feet and a half, or three feet high of dung; 
and as soon as it is made put on the frame; and in five or six 
days, or at least when the burning heat is over, lay in as much 
tan-bark, either new or old, or any kind of dry earth, but tail 
is preferable, as will cover the bed all over, about five or six 
inches thick. 

Then when the dung has warmed the bark or earth, and 
having planted the crowns and suckers accordingly, let the pots 
be plunged in it to their rims, and put on the glasses, observ¬ 
ing to raise them a little every day, to let out the steam and 
to admit air, and shade them from the mid-day sun ; and give 
occasional moderate waterings. 

They will thus soon emit radical fibres, strike root in the 
earth, and advance in growth. 

C.\RE OF UIFE I’lNE-APPLES, AND THE CROWNS OF THEM, FOR 
PLANTING. 

As the pine-apples will now ripen apace, care should be had 
to gather them when in due perfection, and before too. ripe ; 
generally cutting them in a morning; each with several inches 
of the stalk, and with the crown of leaves at top, till served at 
table. 

Observe, however, when the pine-apple is to be eaten, 
that as the crown of leaves which grows at top, and any 
young suckers at the base, being proper for propagating 
the plants, when taken from the fruit, they, if particularly- 
wanted for increase, should be saved in proper care, in order 
for planting. 

These generally make strong and healthy plants; but before 
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the crowns, &c., are planted, let them, as soon as taken from 
the fruit, be laid in a shady place, in the stove, or green-house, 
&c., till the bottom is quite dry, and then planted singly in 
small pots, and treated as directed above in the general man¬ 
agement of the crowns and suckers. 

SHIFTING THE SUCCESSION PINE-APPLE PLANTS. 

Now shift the pines which are to produce fruit next season, 
into the pots where they are to remain. 

But this need not be done till the last week in the month ; 
or may with equal propriety be deferred till the beginning of 
August: however, if thought convenient, the first-mentioned 
time, let the pots, and a proper quantity of new compost, be 
provided, and brought to the place where the plants are : then 
having all things ready, let the pots with the plants be taken 
up out of the bark-bed, and let them be shifted according to 
the following method:— 

• In the first place put some compost into each new pot, to 
the depth of two, three, or four inches. Then let each plant 
be taken out of its present pot, with the ball, if possible, entire, 
and place it immediately into the larger pot, and fill up round 
the ball with more of the compost, and let the top of the ball 
be also covered therewith an inch deep. 

In this manner let the whole be shifted, and let them be im¬ 
mediately gently watered, and then plunge them directly again 
into the bark-bed. 

But the bark-bed must be first stirred up with a fork to the 
bottom to revive the declining heat; and at the same time ob¬ 
serving, that if the bark is much wasted, or is become very 
earthy, and not likely to produce a due warmth, you should 
add about one-third, or at least one-fourth of new bark or tan, 
which should be previously provided in proper time accord¬ 
ingly ; removing some of the most earthy parts of the old at 
top of the bed, throw in the new tan ; fork up the old and 
new well together; and then let the pots be plunged to their 
rims, and let them be placed in a regular manner ; that is, 
place the largest plants in the back row, and so on to the low¬ 
est in front. 

Likewise, as above, tjie younger succession pines may al.-^o 
be occasionally shiffhd into larger pots. See August, 
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CARE OF noT-IIOLTBE PLANTS GENERAL. 

Let the general care both of the pines and all the other ten. 
der exotics of the stove or hoUhouse be continued, as in the 
two fonner months ; giving a iarge portion of fresh air daily, 
and frequent waterings, &e. 

fiotitiniie also to propagate, by cuttings, layers, aud suckers, 
such plants as you would increase, plunging the pots thereof 
in the bark-hed. 
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to be able to endure the cold. Besides, when spinach is allow¬ 
ed room to spread regularly, the plants will produce large and 
’thick leaves. 

This crop will produce leaves for gathering the same year in 
October, November, and during the winter, in open weather, 
and all the spring mouths till May. 

SOWI.VG CABBAGE SEED. 

Sow early and other cabbage seed, to produce plants for tin.* 
service of next summer. Also sow the large autumn kinds to 
succeed the summer crops, and for autumn and winter supply 
the following year. 

The proper early sorts to sow now, are the early dwarf, early 
and large sugar-loaf, and Yorkshire kinds, and the early Batter¬ 
sea, and the Antwerp cabbage, &c. See the Cataloyue. 

But this early seed must not be sown until some time be- 
• tween the 6th and the l‘2th of the month; nor must it be sown 
later, there being an advantage in sowing it just at that time ; 
for was the seed to be sown sooner, many of the plants would 
be apt to run to seed in March; and w;is it to be sown later 
in the month, the plants would not get proper strength before 
winter. 

Therefore, at the time mentioned, dig an open spot of rich 
ground, and mark out beds, three feet six inches broad, then 
sow the seed moderately thick, eacli sort separately, atid iinine- 
diately rake it in with a light and even hand. 

Sow also the seed of the large oblong hollow, large round, 
the drum, or large flat-headed cabbage, the long-sided, and 
other large late kinds, in the beginning of the month, for a full 
crop of large cabbages, both to succeed the early and succe.s- 
sional months’ crops of the smaller kinds next summer and for 
general, autumn service this time twelvemonth, and for several 
months after. 

But the seed of the large late kinds may be sown three or 
four days sooner than the Yorkshire and other early kinds of 
cabbages, as they are not so apt to run to seed in the spring, 
&c—See the Kitchen Garden Catalogue. 

Sow also red cabbage, to raise plants for cabbaging in full 
growth next year in*autumn. 

Likewise, for winter or spring coleworts, it will now be pro- 
per to sow some seed of the sugar-loaf and Yorkshire cabbage, 
at the time above-mentioned. See Coleworts. 
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BROCCOLI. 

Prepare some ground in the beginning of this month to plant 
out a successional crop of broccoli for winter and next spring 
supply. An open quarter, not shaded by trees, should be clio- 
sen ; and spread some rotten dung over the piece, and dig it in 
regularly a moderate spade deep ; and this will be of great ad¬ 
vantage to the plants. 

These plants are now to be planted in rows two feet asun¬ 
der ; and allow the same distance between plant and plant in 
the row, and give each plant a little water, repeating it two or 
three times in dry weather to forward their rooting, that they 
may acquire a large growth before winter ; and they will pro¬ 
duce fine large heads accordingly, some in winter, but in greater 
perfection in the spring. 

Draw the earth about the stems of the broccoli which were 
planted out last month ; for this will strengthen the plants, and 
promote their growth. 


SAVOY.s. 

Finish planting savoys the beginning andmiddic of this month. 
Plant them in rows two feet asunder, and set the plants at the 
same distance from one another in the row. This plantation 
will come in at a good time, will be handsomely cabbaged in 
November, December, &c., and the plants will continue in excel¬ 
lent order to supply the table till after Christmas. 

SOWING WINTIiR AND SPRING ONIONS. 

Get ready some ground, where it was not done last month, 
to sow a good crop of winter and spring onions. 

This being the most eligible season to sow tlie general crop 
to draw in young growth for winter and spring service, and some 
for early heading summer onions, must be done in the first, but 
at farthest the second week in the month ; and for that purpose 
choose a clean dry lying spot; and when the ground is digged, 
mark out beds three feet and a half, or four feet broad; then sow 
the seed tolerably thick, in a regular manner; then tread it in, 
and rake the ground evenly, that the se^d may be equally cov¬ 
ered, and the plants rise regularly every jfert of the beds. 

The plants from this sowing will supply the table with young 
onions the early part of winter and all the spring, for salads and 
other uses, and continue till April or May; and if you let some 
of them stand till June, they will bulb and grow to a tolerable 
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size, but will soon after run up into stalks for seed ; so that in 
their bulbing growth are principally for present use in that sea¬ 
son. as they are not proper for keeping onions. 

Sow also some Welch onions, both as substitutes in case the 
others should be destroyed by the frost, and to have a more 
certain plentiful supply j for the Welch onions will survive al¬ 
most the severest winter; notwithstanding their blades will 
sometimes die down to the ground in November, or December, 
the roots remain sound, and now leaves will sproiit xip 
hi about six weeks or two months after the others are de¬ 
cayed. 

Let this sort be also sown in beds as directed above, for it is 
the best method ; then a person can stand in the alleys and read¬ 
ily weed and clean the plants without treading upon them. 

These Welcli onions never bulb at the roots ; but as they 
are so very liardy as to resist the hardest frost when the com¬ 
mon onions would be all killed, it is therefore ailvisable to sow 
a. few of them every year at this time, as they will he found to 
be very useful to draw for young ciboules in the months of 
March, April, and May, and even continue till the spring-sown 
onions come in. 

But it is advisable also, to sow a portion of each sort about 
the middle, or towards the latter end of the moiitli, for late .sup- 
ply in the spring, as they will not run so soon to seed in tliat 
season as the others. 

SOWING CARROT SEED. 

Carrot seed may now be sown in a moderate portion, to raise 
some plants to stand through the winter for spring use ; sow 
some in the first week, but let a farther supply for the main 
spring crop be sown in the second or third week in this montli. 
The plants raised from these sowings will supply the table at 
an acceptable time the succeeding spring. 

Let this seed be now sown in beds of light mellow earth. 
Do not sow it too thick, and take care to rake it in regularly. 

SOWING radish SEED. 

Radish seed may be sown twice this month to raise a suc¬ 
cession of plants few autumn service. Sow it in an open spot; 
and in dry weather let the ground be sometimes watered. If 
you sow this seed in the beginning of the month, tlie plants 
will be ready about the beginning and middle of September ; 
and that sown about the middle, or towards the latter end would 
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be fit to draw towards Michaelmas, and will continue tolerably 
I’ood all October. 

The proper sorts of the common radish to sow at this time, 
for autumn crops, are the salmon or scarlet kind, and the short 
top radish; but prefer most of the former at this season. 

Sow also some of the small white Italian turnip-rooted radish, 
or likewise some of the red sort, both to come in next month, 
when they will make a pretty variety at table, and eat very 

ugreeablu in saluds or alone. Also in the beginning of the 

month you may sow a crop of black Spanish turnip radish for 
autumn and winter. 

SOWING CAUl.IELOWKE SEKB. 

(J.vur.iPLOwEtt seed should be sown towards the latter end of 
tliis mouth, to raise some jilants to stand over the winter in young 
rrowth, to produce the early and general crop next summer. 

The proper time to sow the seed is some time between the 
eighteentli and twenty-fourtli of the muntli: and it must not be 
sown sooner tlian that time, otliervvise the plants will be apt to 
button (as it is called) or flower, in winter, or early in the spring, 
in their infant state, in wliich the flowers never exceed the size 
of an ordinary button, and thereby you are disappointed of hav¬ 
ing an early crop in full growth at the proper season; or if sown 
later the plants will not acquire a proper strength to resist the 
winter’s frost; tlierefore mark tlie above time: but the London 
gardeners, who raise prodigious quantities for public supply, 
generally sow their main crop on a particular day (the twenty- 
first of this month), having from long experience proved that to 
be tile most eligible period of sowing this crop of cauliflowers 
for next summer’s general supply. 

But ip order to have a more certain crop and regular supply 
of cauliflowers, it will be proper to sow some seed at two diflferent 
times this month. 

The first and main sowing must be at the time above men¬ 
tioned ; and the ^eneral rule is to allow the distance of three or 
four days between the first and second sowing. 

The first sown plants are principally for the earliest and first 
general crop, and a quantity of which should be planted out for 
good, in the latter end of October, umier^bell or hand-glasses. 
Some of the same plants shouTd also, at that time, be pricked 
thick in garden frames, to be defended occasionally from frost, 
&c., all winter with glasses, for final transplantation in the 
spring: or, in want of frames, &c., a parcel may be planted or 
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pricked close under a .south wall, three or four inches asunder, 
to remain and take their chance, without any other shelter dur- 
ing the winter, for spring transplanting, as aforesaid ; and they 
will sometimes stand it tolerably well: but, if you choose it, 
you may also at that time plant a parcel of the first sown plants 
in a bed or border, and arch it over with hoops, in order to be 
occasionally sheltered in bad weather with mats, till transplant¬ 
ing time next spring. 

But the cauliflower plants raised from the second sowing are 
also proposed to be wintered in garden frames, or under occa¬ 
sional protection of mats, or in warm borders, all principally for 
spring transplanting into the open ground in March and the 
beginning of April, to furnish a successional general crop. See 
October and November. 

But let it be observed, that if you have no bell or hand-glasses, 
or that you do not intend to plant out any plants under such 
glasses in October, as above, but that you either intend or are 
necessitated to winter them all in frames, or on warm borders, 
you, in that case, need make but one sowing, which should be, 
as before said, some time between the eighteenth and twenty- 
fourth of the month. 

But here it will be proper to set down in what manner the 
plants, both from the first and second sowing, provided you sow 
twice, should be managed until they are fit to be transplanted 
into the beds or places where they are to remain all winter. 
And, to begin with the seed :— 

The seed is to be sovtn as above directed, either all at once, 
or at two different times, as you shall think necessary, accord¬ 
ing to the above intimations; observing at the proper time to 
let a small spot of clean rich ground be neatly dug, and mark 
out a bed three feet and a half broad, immediately sow the seed, 
and rake it in with particular care ; or otherwise, you may first 
rake tile surface smooth, and with the back of the rake shove 
the earth evenly off the surface of the bed, half an inch deep, 
into the opposite alley, in a ridge along the ^dge of the bed ; 
then sow the seed, and with the rake, teeth downward, in its 
proper position, draw the earth on the bed with a kind of jerk, 
making it spread evenly over the seed : or in another method 
of sowing, the bed, « hen diggedj being just raked smooth, sow 
the seed, and sift over it about a quarter of an inch depth of 
light earth. In dry weather let the beds be from time to time 
moderately watered, and lightly shaded in hot sunny days; this 
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will make the plants come up soon, they will rise equally, and 
all take a regular growth. 

When the plants are come up, continue in dry weather to 
water the bed moderately, at least every two days. 

Then, about the twentieth, or some time between the twenty- 
fifth and latter end of next month, the plants should be pricked 
out from the seed-bed: at that time let another rich spot be 
dug for them in a sheltered situation ; and mark out a bed the 
same breadth as above: into this bed the plants are at that time 
to be pricked about two or three inches apart, and shaded from 
the sun. and occasionally watered, till rooted. 

But in pricking out these plants from the seed-bed, especi¬ 
ally those designed for planting out finally, under liand-glasses 
in October, that if they are now rather of a tardy small growth, 
it would be eligible, where convenient, to prick some of them 
in a slender hot-bed, to bring them on forwarder, of i)roper size 
and strength by the above mentioned time, that they may be 
more effectually able to resist the cold in winter. 

This bed need not be made above fifteen or eighteen inches 
thick of dung; lay the thickness of six inches of earth all over 
the surface and put in the plants as above. 

In cither of the above beds, the plants are to remain until 
the last week in October, or the first week in November, and 
then to be transplanted into the proper places to stand the winter. 

Tile first sown plants in particular, or, if you have but one 
sowing, the largest of these are at that time to be planted out 
for good in rows, and covered with bell or square hand-glasses, 
observing to place three or four of the strongest plants under 
each glass: the glasses to stand three feet distance from one 
another, and the rows four feet asunder. 

But if you desire to make the most advantage of the above 
glasses, you may plant four or five plants or more, under each ; 
and in the spring thin out the worst, leaving but one, or at 
most two, of the strong plants under each glass; and those that 
are thinned out are to bo planted in another spot in the open 
ground, as directed in February and March. 

The plants intended to be wintered in frames, may be plant¬ 
ed or pricked at once from the seed-bed into beds for the winter, 
to be covered with frames, &c., .setting»thq plants Ihree inches 
asunder, or previously pricked*into nursery beds, the same dis¬ 
tance in which to grow in strength till the end of October, or 
first week in November, and then to be transplanted into tfieir 
winter quarters, in four feet wide beds of light rich earth, in a 
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sunny situation, setting the plahta three ijiches,apart-; and one 
Or more frames, according,tO the length of the bed, placed there¬ 
on, to be protected occasionally with glasses, as before suggested, 
•Bnd as directed below, and in tlte winter months: or observe, 
that if the plants are at that time rather backward in th'eir growth, 
it would be proper to make a slender hot-bed for them in the 
' following mahner :— 

A place is to be, prepared for the bed, where the plants may 
have the full winter sun. 

Let a trench be dpg about six inches deep, and the breadth 
of a common cucumber or melon frame, and the length of one, 
two, or more frames, according to the quantity of plants. 

Then get some new hot dung, and with this let a bed bo 
made in the above trench, making it about eighteen inches thick 
of dung, and'set on the frame, and earth the bed the depth of 
Afre or ax inches with rich light earth, and here the plants arct' 
to be set in rows from the back to the front of the frame, three 
ihches distance; and as soon as planted let them be moderately 
watered. 

Then put on the glasses; .but leave them open about a 
hand’s breadth, that the steam wliich the dung will occasion 
may freely pass away; and when the plants have tfiken root, 
let the lights be tsken quite off every mild drf day. 

The plants, with the assistance of the above slight hot-bed, 
will soon take root, and, if they are^ small, wiH forwanl them 
greatly, so as to acquire a'due degree, of strength before the 
time of the severe weather begins. 

They are to remain in this bed all winter; for the heat is 
only intended to strike the plants and set them agoing at htst; 
for it will not last above a fortnight*. 

Although I have mentioned tlie planting the above plants^on 
g' dioderate hot-bed, yet where the plants are tolerably forward 
in their growth, they wall not deed that assistance, and may be 
planted at once in a bed of natural earth, defended as abov,e, 
with a frame and glasses, setting the plants the above-mention¬ 
ed distance, moderately watered at planting; continuing the 
glasses till the phtnts strike root;-then to have the free air in 
mild dry days, and after\^rds managed as hinted below, and in 
the winter mdnths a;, afsrekaid. 

In one or othea of these beds, the plants are to remain all 
winter; and are, dqringthat time, to be defended in rainy and 
severe weather, by-putting on the glasses: hut in mild and'dry 
days no covering mhst be over plants; they must have the free 
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air at all such times, and are to continue with this management 
till the latter end of February, or beginning or some time in 
March, or some occasionally tiU the beginning of April, if a 
cold backward spring, and according to the state of growth of 
the plants, then to be transplanted into the quarters of the 
kitchen garden. 

Or, for want of a sufficiency of frames and Kghts, or that 
of garden hand-glasses, the cauliflower plants are sometimes 
preserved through the. winter in tolerably good condition, in a 
bed of common earth, under occasional protection, of an awning 
of large garden mats, &c. : the bed being in a warm dry situ¬ 
ation, and cradled or arched over with hoop bends, or pliant 
rods, to support the said covering, drawing the mats over in 
time of excessive rains, frosty and snowy weather; or also,' in 
severe frosts, an additional covering of long straw-litter over, 
the mats. • 

And may also often preserve these plants over winter, by 
planting them in a border close under a warm south wall, 
pricking them tlirec or four inches asunder, and planted out 
Anally in th^ spring. 

For their further general management, see September, Octo¬ 
ber, November, December, &c. 

ASPARAOU.S. 

Let the plantations of asparagus 'be well cleared, and kept 
at this time perfectly free from weeds; in particular that which 
was planted in beds lasst March or April. 

Also let the seeding asparagus, which was sown in the 
spring, be kept very clean s and this must be done by a very 
careful hand-weeding. 

CEI.ERY. C- 

Tbansplant now a principal crpp of celery into trenches for 
blancliing; let aq open quarter of good ground be chosen ; 
mark out the trenches, and preimre them in the manner direct, 
ed in the last two months ; and .selecting some strong stocky 
plants, trim oif any long straggling tops of the leaves and the 
end of the roots, and then plant one row in each trench. 

> Observe to set the plants six or'sevenAnciies disffint in the 
row. • 

Immediately after they are planted, let them be watered; and^ 
if the weather should prove dry, the waterings must be repeated 
duly every other evening’until the plants hqve'taken root. 
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Continue to earth up the former planted celery, according 
as the plants advance in height, which should now be pro- 
. perly attended to in those planted in trenches the two last 
months. 

Let this be done in dry weather, and when tlie plants are 
also dry : let the earth be well broken, and lay it up lightly to 
the plants ; observe to earth them up a due heiglit on each 
side ; take particular care not to break down their leaves, and 
also not to bury the hearts of these plants. 

Let the landing up these plants be now repeated once a week 
or fortnight, according as they .shoot in height. 

ARTICHOKE PI.ANTS. 

Examine now the artichoke plants, both of the old planta¬ 
tions, and those planted last March or April. 

Many of these plants will now be in fruit: and besides the 
principal or top fruit, there will sometimes ri.sc several .small 
lateral heads or suckers from the sides of the stems ; but in 
order to encourage the principal he.ids to grow to a large size, 
most of these small side shoots may now, as intimated last 
month, be displaced. 

This practice is necessary, if you prefer one large haiulsomo 
head to three or four small ones ; but when you practise this, 
the suckers or side heads should always be taken off before 
they exceed the size of a common large egg ; and these, in 
some families, are used in culinary preparations for the table. 

These the gardeners about London call suckers; th«?y gather 
them as above, and tie them in bunches, and carry them to 
market, where they have a ready call for them, in that of Co- 
vent-Gardeu and Spitalfields, fiC. 

Though some persons, less anxious about the size of the 
main heads, permit the laterals to remain to advance to full 
growth' in succession. 

Remember, as said last month, to break down the stcips of 
the artichokes, as soon as you ei-t the fruit. 

SMACI, SAI.AD SEED. 

Continue to sow, in succession, several sorts of small salad 
seeds; such as mii.stard, cresses, radish, rape, and turnip. 

When a constant supply df these is wanted, there should 
be some seed of this kind sown once every week or fort¬ 
night. 

Let them be sown in a shady border, or where they may be 
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occasionally shaded with mats, from the mid-day sun, till the 
plants come up : draw flat shallow drills, sow the seeds pretty 
thick, and cover them about a quarter of an inch ; in dry wea¬ 
ther they must be duly watered. 

SOWING LETTCCE-SKED, AND ORDER OF TRAN.SPLANTINC. 

Sow lettuce-seed, at two difierent times this month, for use 
both this autumn, and the following winter and spring. 

Tlie principal sorts of .sowing now are the green and white 
Cos lettuce, (.'ilicia, imperial, brown Dutch, common, white, and 
hardy green cabliage lettuce ; i)ut you may also sow some of 
any of the other kinds. See the Catalof/iie. 

The first sow ing is to be performed some time before the 
tenth of tile month, and is to raise plants for supplying the table 
in September, Octolrer, and November, tic.; the second sowing 
must be done some time between the lifteenth and twenty-first 
of the month ; and tlie plants raised from tliis sowing are some 
to be planted out in September and October,for winter supply; 
and in otliers, sucli ns Cilicia, brown Dutch, common white, 
and hardy green cabtiagc lettuce, some may be both transplant¬ 
ed into beds or borders, and a principal supply remain where 
sown and tliinned moderately, to cut for use, thinnir.gly, as 
wanted in winter or .spring ; and a good quantity of the Cos 
and other lettuces to be planted out in September and October 
upon warm bortlers, in order to stand the winter, to supply the 
table ne.xt March, April, and May. 

Let each sort of this seed be sown separate ; take care to 
rake it evenly ; and in dry weather it will bo proper to water 
the bed or border now and then where the seed is sown. 

Or some of the plants raised from both the first and second 
sowing, particularly the brown Dutch and common cabbage 
lettuce, Kc., may in October and November be planted in shal¬ 
low frame.s, to forward them for winter service, in which season 
they mtist be covered every niglit, and in all wet, or other bad 
and cold weather, with tlie glasses, and in hard frosts they must 
also have a tliick covering of dry litter (such as straw or fern) 
laid over the glasses, and about the outside of the frames. If 
thus properly managed, some will be toleiably well cabbaged 
in small heads in December, January, February ; at which 
time they will he highly acceptable. 

But if in October qr November some stout plants of lettuce 
are transplanted from the open ground with balls of earth to 
their roots, in a bed of rich earth under frames, &c., or some 
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into a moderate hot-bed defended wdth a frame and glass as 
above, it will forward them to a handsome size in winter. 

However the principal supply of plants raised from the above 
sowings are designed chiefly to remain in the open borders, 
beds, &c., for their general uses as above.—See September, 
October, and tfovember. 

PLANTING LETTUCES OF LAST MONTH’S SOWING. 

Plant out a quantity of the different sorts of lettuce, which 
were sown last month, to supply the table in autumn. See 
September and October, &c. 

Let these have an open free situation ; dig the ground, and 
while fresh turned up, put in the plants directly, or as soon 
after as possible, in this hot season, in rows twelve inches 
asunder : give them directly a little water ; and in dry weather 
they must be watered as occasion requires, till they have taken 
root. 

FENNEL, CARDUUS, AND ANGELICA. 

About the middle of this month you may sow seeds of fennel, 
carduus, and angelica. 

The seeds which are sown now are to raise plants for the 
next year’s use; and by sowing them at this season they will 
come up stronger in the spring; though they will also grow 
very well by a spring sowing in February or March, &c. 

CARE OF THE GENERAL CROPS. 

Take care now of the general crops, to give them necessary 
culture of hoeing and hand-weeding, so as to eradicate weeds 
from among them in every part effectually, in proper time before 
the weeds are much advanced, and that none stand to seed. 

This should be well observed in every part of the ground; 
not only among all the crops, but also in vacant pieces of ground; 
for weeds are not only hurtful to all crops, but exhausting to 
the soil and unsightly to appearance s and every weed that is 
suffered to stand to scatter its seeds upon the ground lays the 
foundation of hundreds for the year to come; therefore every 
opportunity should tie taken to destroy them before they arrive 
to that maturity. « * 

This b easily done among all wide standing crops, where 
room for the hoe; taking advantage of dry days and with a 
sharp hoe, a person may soon run over a great deal of ground ; 
and the hoeing also, by loosening the surface, is beneficial to 
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the plants, and it, both among crops and vacant parts, improves 
the fertility of the soil. 

But among all those crops that do not admit the hoe give 
the most careful attention to exterminate weeds timely by hand- 
weeding, before they overrun the plants, and require double 
labour to clear them out effectually. 

Generally, let all large seedy weeds, that have been hoed or 
pulled up, be raked up and cleared away, that they may not 
root again, perfect their seeds, and scatter them on the ground. 

TRANSPLANTING AND SOWING ENDIVE. 

Plant another parcel of endive, principally of the graen curl¬ 
ed, for the main crop ; also some Batavia endive. Choose an 
open situation, and let it be properly dug; then draw out of 
the seed-bed some of the strongest plants, trim the extreme 
cud of their roots, and weak straggling tops of the leaves, and 
then plant them twelve inches e,ach way from one another. 

Water them as soon as planted ; and in dry weather let the 
waterings be repeated once every two or three days, until the 
plants have taken root. 

The endive, whicli was jdanted out in June and July, will, in 
this month, bo full grown, and the plants should be tied up to 
promote their blanching. 

Clioose a dry day to do this work ; tlien get some fresh bass, 
or slender osier twigs, examine the plants, and let a parcel of 
the largest full-hearted be tied up in a proper manner; observ¬ 
ing to gather the leaves up regularly in the hand; and then 
with a piece of the bass, &c., tie them together in a neat ijian- 
ner, a little above the middle; but do not tie them too tight. 

Sow some green curled endive the beginning of this month, 
to plant out the middle and end of September, and in October 
for a late spring crop. 

EARTHING UP CARDOONS. 

The cardoons which were planted out in June will now be 
arrived to some considerable height; and it wilt be proper to 
begin to tie up some, and land up some earth round the plants^ 
in order to blanch or whiten tlfem, and render the stalks of the 
leaves crisp, tender, and mild tasted for use; and, as they rise 
in height, let the earthing be accordingly repeated. 

For their further management, see September and October. 
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nUI-BING KEEPING ONIONS. 

• Ex.^mine the main crops of bulbing onions, they will now in 
general be fully bulbed towards the middle of this month; when 
their stalks and leaves begin to fall and wither, the roots have 
had their full growth, and must then be taken up. Let this be 
done in dry weather; immediately spread the roots to dry, and 
manage them as directed last month. 

GARLIC AND SHALLOT.S. 

Garlic and shallots must also be taken up as soon as they 
have had their proper growth. This is also known by their 
leaves, which, when the roots have done drawing nourishment, 
will begin to wither. 

HERBS TO DISTII, AND DRY. 

. Gather herbs to distil, such as spearmint, peppermint, 
pennyroyal, &c. This must be done now the beginning of the 
month, before the stalks and leaves grow too old and jnicelcss ; 
they being in best condition for thi.s purpose just as they are 
coming into flower, because they are then just in their prime. 

Gather also herbs to dry, to serve the family in winter; such 
as mint, balm, pennyroyal, sweet marjoruin, and other aroma¬ 
tics, now at full growth. They should be cut in a dry day and 
spread to dry in an airy room : but lay them out of the reach of 
the sun. When properly dried, tie them in bunches, and hang 
them up in a dry room for use as occasionally wanted. 

^ SOWING COI.EWOIITS. 

Where it was omitted last month, you should now sow York¬ 
shire, or Battersea and sugar-loaf cabbage seed for coleworts. 

Or likewise where any was sown last month, it is proper to sow 
some more now, both for proper succession in winter, and to 
remain in good perfection all the spring season without running 
to seed ; as Sometimes those sown sooner are, many of them, 
apt to fly up to seed in March, and April: but the plants from 
this sowing will stand, advance to proper growth, both for spring 
coleworts, and early suipmer cabbages. 

But this must be &one in the beginning, or before the middle 
of the mdnth, otherwise the plants will not get strength for gen¬ 
eral transplanting in any tolerable time before winter; and will 
serve both for the supply of the ensuing winter and spring.-— 
See July. 
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TKANSPI.ANTING COLEWORTS. 

Examine tlie colewort plants which were sown in July ; let 
them be looked over about the middle, or towards the latter 
end of this month ; and see where the plants stand very thick, 
to let some be drawn out regularly, and plant them out finally 
into open compartments. 

Let them be planted in rows, fifteen inches asunder; and set 
the plants eight or ten inches distant in the row. 

By this practice, the plants remaining in tlie seed-beds will 
have more room to grow to a proper size fur planting out in 
generfil next month; and those which are now transplanted will 
come into use three or four weeks sooner than the plants which 
are left in the seed-bed until September.—See July and next 

month. 

PROPAGATING AROMATIC PLANTS. 

PRorAG.vTE, where wanted, the different sorts of aromatic 
plants; the slips or cuttings of the branch shoots of many sorts 
may still bo planted, and will grow : but where any admit of 
slip|)ing from the bottom with roots, it will be more successful. 

Particularly the slips of sage, hyssop, winter savory, and 
marjorurn, will still succeed, but must be planted in the begin¬ 
ning of the month. Let the slips or cuttings be about five, six, 
or seven inches long, planted in a shady border, and in dry 
weather duly water them, and may also plant in the beginning 
of the month slips of lavender, rue, rosemary, wormwood, and 
southernwood.—Sec May, June, and July. 

But in procuring branch slips or cuttings of the above aro¬ 
matics, examine also below, as you will sometimes find slioots 
arising from or near the roots of the main plants, where they 
have been planted pretty low, that their branches touch the 
ground; .and if any such bottom shoots could be slipped off 
with roots, it would, at this time, be a particular advantage. 

Cuttings also of the young shoots, from six or eight, to ten 
inches long, may be planted in a shady border, and occasionally 
watered. 


MANAGEMENT OF AROMATIC PLANTS. 

Now, in the beginning of this month, it* will be proper to cut 
down the decayed flower-stems of many kinds of aromatic plants, 
such as hyssop, savory, sage, lavender, and all other such like 
kinds. 
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At the same time it will be proper to shorten all the strag¬ 
gling young shoots, in order to keep the plants within due com¬ 
pass, which will also make them produce numbers of new short 
shoots; and they will, by that means, form close snug heads 
before winter. 

But this work should, if possible, be done in a moist time ; 
and with a knife let the decayed flower-stems, and the long 
weak straggling shoots or branehes, be trimmed pretty close. 

The plants, after this, will soon begin to put out new shoots, 
in a close, bushy growth; and these will get strength, and make 
the plants appear neat all winter. 

CATIIEKINO SEEDS. 

Gather seeds in due time, according as they ripen : many 
sorts will now attain maturity, such as cabbage, savoys, broc¬ 
coli, borecole, turnips, spinach, and various others. 

Let this be done in dry days, cutting, or pulling up the seed- 
' stalks, place them in the full sun, against a hedge or wall, &c., 
that the seed may dry and harden properly ; or spread some 
upon mats or large cloths, in order to protect or remove them 
more conveniently, if possible, from rain, if it should happen, 
and let the whole be frequently turned : then after having lain 
a week or a fortnight, or as long as necessary, let the seeds be 
thrashed or rubbed out, and well cleaned. 

Then spread the seed thin upon cloths, in a dry place j where 
let it lie a day or two to harden it properly : it is then to be 
put up in bags or boxes. 

SOWING CORN-SALAD AND CHERVIL. 

This is now a good time to sow the seeds of corn salad, or 
otherwise lamb lettuce, fur winter and spring service; and also 
the seeds of chervil for the same occasion. 

Both, these plants will come up the same autumn, and are 
very hardy, and will be fit for use all winter and the spring sea¬ 
son ; when some more seed of e.ich sort should be sown to suc¬ 
ceed the autumn sown plants ; which in both sorts are always 
to remain where sown: and if they come up too thick let them 
be thinned out to three or four inches apart. 

The Iamb lettuce or ,corn salad, being hardy to stand the 
winter, is commonly'used for winter and early spring salads, 
both in composition with common lettuce, &c., and as a substi¬ 
tute for those where deficient; and the chervil, both for salads, 
and soups, &c. 
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Sow each sort separate: and the seeds of both sorts may 
either be sown in drills, or broad cast, and raked in. 

RIPENING MELONS. 

Take particular care now of the ripening melons: if there 
should at this time happen to be much rain, the roots of the 
plants, and all the best fruit, must be well defended from it • 
and this is to be done by the methods proposed for their pro¬ 
tection last month. 

In hot dry weather give the advancing succession crops of 
melons occasional waterings ; observe as in June and July. 

CUCCMnEIl PLANTS. 

CiTcoMBEa plants also demand good attention at this time ; 
particularly the crops which were sown or planted in the open 
ground, to produce fruit to pickle, ike. 

These plants must, in dry weather, be remarkably well sup¬ 
plied with water, at least three or four times a week. Let them 
nut want for moisture in dry hot weather, and the plants will 
not fail to produce fruit abundantly: generally commence fruit¬ 
ing for gathering in the beginning, but in full bearing towards 
the middle of the month, and continue till about the same time 
in September, then mostly decline in production, both in quan¬ 
tity and quality of the fruit. 

Let the plants be also looked over in a regular manner, two 
or three times in a week, in order to gather a sufficiency of the 
young.fruit according as it becomes fit for the purpose of pick¬ 
ling ; for when once the fruit have come to the proper pickling 
size, they will soon grow too large for that use. 

Likewise let the cucumbers of the frames, and bell or hand¬ 
glass crops be also supplied plentifully with water, and they 
will continue bearing good fruit till the middle of next month. 

May now sow a few long prickly cucumbers in small pots, 
and protected occasionally under glasses, to plant into a hot¬ 
bed the end of this, or beginning of next month, under a frame 
and lights, to produce fruit in October and November ; or for 
the same occasion may plant cuttings, or make layers of young 
shoots of some present bearing plants.—See September. 

SOWING TURNIPS. 

Thus is still a proper time tp sow tumfjps for a late crop. 
But let the seed, if possible, be sown in the first or second week 
in the month, and there will be no fear of success; but I 
would not advise to sow later than the second week, as the 

s 2 
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crop which is sown after that time seldom succeeds well in re¬ 
spect to the growth of the roots, which would be very late and 
of but small size. 

In sowing the seed, take opportunity, if possible, of moist 
weather, or \\hile the ground is fresh digged, sowing moderate¬ 
ly thin, and rake it in regularly. 

Hoe and thin the turnips which were sown last month ; in 
which take advantage of dry days: and let it be done before 
the plants are too far advanced in their growth: generally when 
the rough leaves are about the breadth of a man's thumb; then 
the work can be done with expedition and regularity. 

Let the plants be thinned out to the distance of about six or 
eight inches. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

VINE.S. 

Look over vines again, both in those against walls and in vine¬ 
yards, and let them be once more cleared from all useless pro¬ 
ductions. All shoots whatever that have been lately produced 
either from the old or young wood must now be entirely dis¬ 
placed ; for such are quite useless ; and if left, would darken 
the fruit very much, and greatly retard its growth and ripening: 
therefore let all such shoots be rubbed off quite close. 

Examine also, at the same time, with good attention, all the 
bearing and other proper shoots ; and where any have started 
from their places, let them be immediately fastened close to 
the wall, or stakes, in their proper direction, that every shoot 
and bunch of fruit may have an equal advantage of sun and 
air to forward their growth and good maturity in best perfec¬ 
tion. 

Likewise examine the fruit; and where any bunches of 
grapes are entangled in each other, or with the shoots, let 
them be relieved, so that every bunch may hang in its proper 
position. , • 

You may now, if you choose it, in the beginning of this 
month, top all the shoots that have fruit on them, and all 
others that have advanced above the top of the wall, or any 
way beyond their due bounds. 
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THE VINEYARD. 

Give now every possible assistance to forward and improve 
the production of the vineyard, by clearing the vines from all 
useless shoots, as above, and to train the others along neatly, 
in close regular order, whereby to admit the influence of the 
full sun equally regular to the whole, which is essentially 
necessary to promote the free growth and timely ripening of 
the grapes. 

And should also diligently extenninate all weeds effectually 
between the rows ; cutting them down in their early growth ; 
and afterwards rake the ground, clearing away all the loose 
weeds and rubbishy litter, forming in the whole a clean smooth 
surface. 

For, in vineyards, a clean surface answers, in a great degree, 
the purpose of a wall, by returning the sun’s heat upon the 
vines and fruit, that the grapes will ripen sooner ; and acquire 
a rich flavour. 


WALL-TREES. 

Wall-trees still demand attention; particularly peaches, 
nectarine.s, and such like kinds. 

Let them bo once more carefully looked over, and see whe¬ 
ther all the branches and shoots remain secure in their proper 
places. Where any have been displaced by winds or other 
accidents, let them be nailed up again in a secure and neat 
manner ; and where any of the shoots are loose, or project 
considerably from the wall, or have extended in length, let the 
whole be nailed in close and securely. 

To have the shoots all lay close and regular to the wall is a 
very great advantage to the fruit j and besides it is beneficial 
to the trees and always looks decent and agreeable. 

Likewise observe, at the same time, where any straggling 
shoots have been lately produced, and let all such be now taken 
off, that there may be no useless wood to darken the ripening 
fruit too much from the sun, 

CLEARING THE BORDERS ABOUT FRUIT-TREES. 

Let all the fruit-tree borders be nojv kept remarkably clean; 
let no weeds grow, nor suffer •any kind o^litter to remain upon 
them. 

By keeping these borders neat, it is not only agreeable, in 
the greatest degree, to the eye, but a clean smooth surface 
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throws up a reflection of the sun’s heat, in some degree, on the 
trees, which certainly greatly promotes the ripening, and im¬ 
proves the flavour of the fruit. 

FIG-TREES. 

Take care of fig-trees: the figs will now be full grown, 
and will begin to ripen, and therefore require a due share 
of sun to promote their ripening, and to give them their true 
flavour. 

All the strong shoots must therefore be now laid in close to 
the wall; but take care to use the knife on these trees but 
very little at this time. Cut off no shoots but such as grow 
directly fore right on the front of the branches ; lay in all the 
fair-growing side-shoots, and leading or terminal shoots of the 
general branches; for these young shoots that are now laid in 
are to bear the fruit to be expected next year ; and therefore, 
as these trees produce their fruit upon none but the year-old 
«hoots, be careful to leave enough at this time to have a plen¬ 
tiful choice : for what is not wanted to lay in at the general 
season of pruning can at that time be easily cut away. 

But, whatever you do, be sure not to shorten any of the 
shoots, but lay in every one at full length ; for the shoots of 
these trees must never be shortened, because they are the only 
bearing wood for next year ; and as they bear principally to¬ 
wards their upper ends, shortening would destroy the be.st 
fruitful parts thereof, and throw them into a redundancy of 
useless wood the following summer. 

Observe to lay them in regularly, not across one another, 
and then let them be well secured, for the wind and rain has 
great power over these trees on account of their bread leaves. 

NEW BUDDED TREES AND BUDDING. 

Go over the stocks or trees which were budded in July, and 
let all the bandages be loosened. 

This should generally be done in about three weeks, but 
never exceed a month, after the budding is performed j other¬ 
wise, as the inoculation bud will swell, the sap will be stopped 
in its regular course, and the parts about the bud will be pinch¬ 
ed, and swell irregularly. 

Likewise in trees budded lasi^year, now advancing in their 
first shoot, examine that part of the stock below the inocula¬ 
tion ; and where there are any shoots sent forth in that place, 
let them be taken off close. 
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Buddinpc may still be performed, and will be successful in 
most sorts of stone fruit, as peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, 
Ac.; but this must be done in the beginning, and not later than 
the middle of this month.—See the Nursery and Fruit-Gar¬ 
den for July. 

DEFENDING WALL-FRUIT FROM INSECTS, &c. 

Continue to defend the choice wall-fruit from insects and 
birds. 

Birds are to be kept off by fixing up nets before the trees of 
such fruit as they would eat. This is a sure defence against 
those devourers ; therefore it will be well worth while for such 
persons as have nets to fix them up before some of the choicest 
fruit, particularly grapes, figs, and late cherries. 

Wasps and flies are also to be guarded against, for these in¬ 
sects will devour or spoil the most delicate fruit at a surprising 
rate, and, if not prevented, make great havock. 

The only method to prevent this is to continue to place baits 
in different parts of the trees to catch them ; that is, have a 
quantity of large phials filled with sugared or honey water, or 
beer, &c., as advised last month, and hang three or four in each 
of the principal trees ; this will greatly pr^ct the fruit: for 
the sweetness of the liquor will entice the insects to neglect the 
fruit, and they will continually hover about the mouth of the 
phials ; numbers will daily creep in to drink ; and, when once 
they enter, not one in a hundred can get out again. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

WATERING AND GENERAL CARE OF ANNUAL PLANTS. 

Take care now of the annual plants in pots ; they must in dry 
weather be well supplied with water; let them be watered at 
least three or four times a week ; but in very hot dry weather 
they will need watering every day. 

Likewise continue to support such annuals as require it with 
handsome stakes, or sticks, and let thS stalks or stems of the 
plants be neatly tied to them according as they advance in 

height. 

Where large decayed leaves appear on these plants, let them 
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be immediately taken off, for nothing looks worse; trim or 
regulate any disorderly growths ; and keep the plants always 
clear from weeds, and pull up decayed flowers. 

WATERING AND GENERAL CARE OF PERENNIAL PLANTS IN 
POTS. 


In dry weatlier give water also pretty often to all the pcren- 
ni.il flower-plants in pots. 

But this must be done in general; that is, those plants 
wliich are past flow-ering will want water as well as those which 
are now blowing, and such as are still to bloom. 

Take care now of all such pcronni il plants in pots .as have 
done blowing; let the flower-stidks, when the flowers dec.ay, 
bo immediately cut down ; loosen the earth in the top of the 
pots ; take some out, replace it with the same quantity of new ; 
give a little water, and then set the pots in a shady border for 
the remainder of the summer. 

PROPAGATING FIBROUS-ROOTED PERENNIAL PLANTS. 

Now is the proper time to increase many of the double-flow¬ 
ered and other desinable fibrous-rooted perenni.il plants done 
flowering, by slijUKng and parting the roots: and the proper 
time to begin to do it is about the middle or towards the laiter 
end of the month. 

Many sorts may now be increased by that method ; particu¬ 
larly the double rose campion and catchfly, double .scarlet lychnLs, 
and double rocket : also the double ragged robin, bachelor's 
button, gentianella, polyanthuse.s, auriculas, double daisies, large 
heart’s-ease, campanula, and several other such like kinds ot 
fibrous-rooted perennials. 

The method Ls this: where the plants have grown into large 
tufts, let the whole of each root be taken up entirely out of the 
earth, .then let it be parted, or divided into as many separate 
plants as you shall see convenient, but not into very small sets : 
but in parting them, take care to do it in such a manner a.s 
every pknt or slip so separated may be properly furnished with 
roots. 

When the root is thus parted into several slips or distinct 
plants, let every such .slip or plant be trimmed, by cutting off 
any Straggling or broken parts of the roots, pick off any dead 
or broken leaves, and trim the other parts ns you shall see 

necessary, and then plant them. 

Or others may be occasionally slipped as they remain in th i 
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grouiid, by detaching the outside offsets, witii roots to eacli as 
above. 

They, in the whole, by either of the above methods, should 
generally bo planted in a shady border, or whore they can be 
occasionally shaded with mats in hot sunny days, till they have 
taken root. I.et them be set about six inches apart, close the 
earth well about them, and give some water; and let the 
watering be occasionally repeated, till the plants are fresh-rooted, 
and during the summer. 

These will all take root in a short time, get strength, and 
make tolerably good plants by the latter end of October and 
November; at that time, or in the spring, they may be taken 
up with balls, and planted some in pots, and the rest in borders. 
They will all blow next year, hi spring and summer, &c., in the 
different sorts. 


S.VXII'UAGE. 

This is now a proper time to propagate saxifrage. 

The double white saxifrage produces its flowers in the spring 
scjison, in April or May, and makes a beautiful appearance. 

They arc easily props 4 tated by the small granulous offset 
roots, which they produce plentifully ; they ate generally plant¬ 
ed in pots, but may also be planted in the borders or beds, plant¬ 
ing several of its small roots in a little cluster together, that 
the flowers may come up in bunches; otherwise they wi^l make 
but little .show. 

The pyramidal saxifrage makes a most beautiful appearance 
wiien in bloom; it is propsigated by offsets, which arise from 
the sides of the plants, and they may now be taken off, and 
eith<?r planted in borders or pots, and will flower next year. 

Likewise the thick-leaved purple, and some other dwarf 
kinds, &c., of saxifrage may also be propagated by offsets or 
slips. 

auricula plant.s. 

The auricula plants in pots should, some time in this month, 
be shifted into fresh earth. 

For that purpose, provide a quantity of fresh light compost; 
let this be sifted, or otherwise brokep very small between the 
hands, and then be laid ready. 

Then prick off all decayed leaves of the plants! detach any 
considerable increased offsets; turn the plants out of the pots, 
trim away some of the earth from its roots, or, Lf old plants. 
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clear away the earth entirely : cut off any decayed part at bot¬ 
tom of the main root, and let the extreme fibres be trimmed ; 
this done, fill the pots nearly with new compost immediately, 
set one plant in the middle of each, close the earth well about 
the root and bottom part, and fill up the pots properly with 
more compost. 

When the whole are thus planted, let them be moderately 
watered, and set tiie pots in a shady place, or shade them occa¬ 
sionally from the sun with mats, and water them in dry wea¬ 
ther till the plants have taken root. 

Plant oflsets of auriculas; if any are produced on the old 
plants, either in plants or borders, &c., they may now be de- 
tached and planted.—See May. 

SEEDLING AURICULAS, &c. 

The seedling auriculas and polyanthuses should now, where 
it was omitted last month, be pricked out from tlic seed-bed. 

Dig for them a bed or border in a somewhat sheltered, shady 
situation, rake the surface even, and then put in the plants, 
about three or four Inches asunder, being careful to close the 
earth neatly about the roots, &c., and give them a moderate 
watering. 

The waterings must, if the iveather should prove dry, be re¬ 
peated moderately every other day till the plants have taken 
fresh root. 

SOWING AURICULA AND POLYANTHUS SEED. 

This is a good time to sow auricula seed ; and it will also be 
proper to sow the seed of polyanthuses. 

These seeds may either be sown in a border of light earth, 
or in boxes, or large wide pots, or flat wide garden pans, &c., 
and for which purpose, cither prepare a bed or border exposed 
only to the morning sun : sow the seed and rake it in ; or, first 
smooth the surface, sow the seed, cover it in with fine earth a 
quarter to half an inch deep : or fill some pots or boxes of light 
earth about the middle or latter end of the month,-—let the seeds 
be sown pretty thick, and cover them in with fresh earth about 
a quarter of an inch deep. 

The boxes or pots must then be set where only the morning 
sun comes, stand there \ill the end of next month, and then be 
removed where they can have ti^e full sun. 

The auricula seed will probably not grow before the spring, 
but the plants will then come up earlier and stronger than those 
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sown at that season; giving occasional protection in winter 
from frost and other inclement weather. 

lint the polyanthuses will sometimes come up the same sea¬ 
son, and will stand tlie winter well, and will be fit to plant out 
early next summer, when they will have time to grow strong, 
so as to be able to produce strong flowers the spring after,' 

CARNATION LAYERS. 

Carnatio.v layers, that have been laid five or six weeks, will 
be well rooted, and should be cut from the old root, and plant¬ 
ed into beds or pots. 

But in order to protect the layers more readily in winter, it 
will be advisiible to plant a parcel of the best plants in small 
pots, particularly some of the choicest kinds. 

For that purpose, let R quantity of moderately small pots 
be procured of the sizes 3'i’s or iH's, and fill them with good 
earth; then take oft' the layers, trim their tops a little, cut off 
the naked bottom end close to the root, or slit part, which was 
made in laying ; then plant one layer in each pot, and imme¬ 
diately give a little water. 

Then set all the pots in a shady situation, and give water 
as occasion reipiires, till the plants have all fairly taken root. 

When the plants are firmly rooted, let the pots be then re-, 
moved into a more open situation, and remain there unt'd the 
latter cud of October, when either place them in a warm situ¬ 
ation for the winter, or for the principal sorts may form a raised 
bed of some dry light compost, in which to plunge the pots, 
prepared of any light dry earth, mixed with sand, ashes, or 
any light warm soil, formed into a bed the width and length 
of a garden frame, or of two or more lengthways, raised a few 
inches above the common level of the ground when thus pre¬ 
pared ; then, at the above time (October), plunge the pots to 
their rims in the bed, close together, and in which to remain 
all winte 5 to protect the roots more effectually from frost: and 
to be defended in bad weather with the glasses, &c. 

But the glasses arc only to be put on in severe frosts, snow, 
and much rain; and must be taken off constantly in mild and 
dry weather. 

Note. Where frames and glasses anc wanting, the pots may, 
at the above time, bo plunged in a bed prepared as above ; then 
place some rods or hoop-bend arches across the bed ; and having 
some good thick mats always in readiness, let these be dl&WR 
over the hoops to shelter the plants in severe frosty weather. 
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By plunging the pots into the bed of compost, it preserves 
the plants more securely from frost; for it tiien cannot enter 
so easily at the sides of the pots to hurt the roots. 

The plants are to remain in either of the above situations, 
and in tlie same pots, till the latter end of February, or the 
beginning or some time in Marcli; they are-then to be turned 
out with the ball of earth to their roots, and planted irrto the 
large pots, wliere they are to blow.—See FeOntan/ and March. 

But the common carnation layers, tliat are intended to be 
planted in the borders, should be managed in this manner : — 

When the layers are all well rooted, they are then to be 
separated from the old plants, trimmed as above directed, and 
planted in a bed or border of rich earth. Let them be set about 
six inches distance every way from one anotlicr, and directly 
watered, and the waterings must be Occasionally repeated ; and 
if very hot weather, and the bed, itc., open to the sun, it would 
be of much advantage if the plants could be shaded from the 
mid-day sun till well rooted. 

The layers are to remain in this bed or border until October 
or November, to gain strength, and then some may be trans¬ 
planted into the borders, and others remain fur transplanting in 
the spring. 


CAiis.vnoNS. 

This is still a projier time to lay carnations and doultle 
sweet williams; but this must be done in the beginning of the 
month. 

Take off all such layers of double sweet williams as were 
laid five or six weeks ago, and manage them as directed for the 
carnations. 


PLANTlNT. OUT PINK PIPINtiS, Hr.. 

When the pink piping.s, ike., which were planted in June and 
July, are well rooted and advanced in growth, let thejn in the 
beginning and middle of this nanith be thinned out and planted 
in three or four feet wide beds, in rows .six inches asunder, and 
give proper waterings : the rest will be fit to plant out next 
month, and they will all acrpiire })ropcr strength for flowering 
moderately the followilig year, but in greater perfection the 
second summer.—See June. 

They will obtain a good bushy growth by the end of October, 
when, or in November, or the following .spring, some of the 
strongest may be transplanted with balls into the borders, *tc. 
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SOWING SEEDS OF llUI.IiOUS FLOWEU3. 

Now SOW seeds of bulbous flower-roots, to obtain new varie¬ 
ties : such as tulips, hyacinths, narcissuses, iris, crown iinpcrials, 
fritillarias, and lilies, the seeds of martagons, crocuses, and of 
any oth(‘r bulbs. 

These seeds may be sown, about the middle or towards the 
latter end of the month. 

They may be sown cither in boxes, pots, or beds, &c.; but 
the convenience of boxes or pots is, they can be removed rea¬ 
dily to ditfcrent situations, as the season rctjuires; boxes, f^c., 
fur this purpose, may be of any moderate size, about twelve or 
liftcen inches, or more, in width and length, by eight or ten 
deep; or larger wide garden pots are ctpially eligible. 

They must be filled within an inch and a half of the top 
with fine light earth, making the surface smooth ; then sow the 
seeds thereon moderately thick, and cover them with sifted 
earth, about half an inch deep. 

The boxes or pots are then to he moved to a somewhat shady 
situation ; and, if the weather proves dry, must be at times lightly 
watered : they are to stand there till tlie latter end of Septem¬ 
ber, and then to be removed to a warm part of the garden in 
the full .sun. 

Ifut these seeds may also, if you choose it, be sown in. beds 
of light earth, and will succeed equally well, with a little care 
of shading occasionally in liot sunny weather, and some shelter¬ 
ing in winter from frost. The beds must be prepared in a dry 
wann situation, and should be about three feet broad. 

The boxes, &c., or beds, must be defended in winter from 
severe frosts ami great snows ; and tliis is to be done by laying 
dry Utter over and about tlie outsides of the boxes, or on the 
surface of the beds. 

The plants will begin to appear about the latter end of next 
March, or in April, ike., and must then be kept clear from weeds, 
and in dry weather refre.shed often with water. 

In June and July their leaves will decay, and then the sur¬ 
face of the earth must be cleared from weeds and litter, and 
about half an inch of fresh earth strewed over the surface of the 
pots, boxes, or beds. • . 

Thus let them remain till the'same time the second summer, 
and then it will be proper to transplant them. 

Then at that time prepare a bed or two in a clean dry-lying 
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spot, and where the earth is light, and each bed to be three feet 
broad. 

Then take up the roots out of the seed-bed, and immediately 
plant them into the beds prepared for them ; let them be placed 
in rows four inches asunder. 

The most ready method will be to draw neat drills, with a 
small hoe, making them about two inches deep, and place the 
roots in the drills an inch or two in distance; or if very small, 
may be scattered thinly along the drills, and draw the earth 
over them the depth of one or two inches. 

The next summer, at the .same time, the roots are to be re¬ 
moved again, and must then be set three or four inches each 
way apart. 

Thus the seedlings are to be treated every summer till they 
are brought to a state of perfect flowering; observing at eacli 
removal to allow more and more room. 

When they are brought to a proper size of growth for flower- 
'ing, they are then to be managed as the other old roots. 

But it will be several years before some of the roots arrive 
at that state, particularly the tulips, which never begin to show 
a flower till the sixth or seventh year; but the advantage of 
raising this and other choice bulbs from seed is, that when the 
seedlings are raised to a flowering state, and begin to break 
into stripes or variegations, or discover other peculiar properties, 
according to the different^pecies, there will every year appear 
among them many new flowers. 

This is the advantage of raising them from seed; and like¬ 
wise among the new flowers tliere will sometimes be some that 
greatly excel by the lustre of colour, tuiges, and regularity of 
stripes, &c. 

However, as the raising of bulbous roots from seed is a very 
tedious process, and so long before they begin to flower, many 
persons hot having patience to wait the time, are deterred from 
proceeding in the business; and it is practised principally by those 
who are particularly curious in these kinds of flowers. 

SOWING ANEMONE SEEDS. Ac. 

.Sow anemone seed, and the seed of ranunculuses, and spring 
cyclamens. „ « 

It will be most advisable to' sow these seeds principally in 
boxes or large wide-mouthed pots, or flat garden pans. 

The pots or boxes to be filled with rich, but very light earth; 

the^seeds arc to be scattered thereon pretty thick, and covered 
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lightly with sifted eartli, not more than a quarter of an inch 
deep. 

The boxes or pots, with these seeds and plants, are, both 
before and when they are come up, to be managed as above 
directed in the management of the seedling bulbs, 

UEMOVl.VG BULBOUS ROOTS. 

This is still a proper time to remove or transplant, if re¬ 
quired. several sorts of Jate flowering bulbous roots, now out of 
bloom, such as the roots of martagons and red lilies; the stalks 
and leaves of white lilies also now decay ; and that is also the 
most proper time to remove these bulbs. 

when the roots arc taken up, tlic ofl'sets must be all sepa¬ 
rated from them; and, when this is done, the principal roots 
may either be planted again now in the proper places, or may 
be dried and cleaned, and put iqi till October, and then 
planted. 

But the best of tlie offsets should be planted again soon, in 
nursery-bed.s, each sort separate, and there to remain a year or 
two; and tlien may be planted among the other flowering 
roots. 

Though as the martagons and other lily kinds having large 
squamous or scaly bulbs, the scales thick, fleshy, and succulent, 
they do not keep well long out of the ground, like the solid 
and tunicated bulbs j therefore, after being taken up, and the 
offsets detached, it would be proper to replant them, either 
directly, or as soon after as convenient; or where these bulbous 
roots are grown into large bunches, the outward offsets may 
occasionally be detached without removing the main roots. 

May also remove, where necessary, bulbs of the Persian and 
English bulbous irises, where it was omitted last month t and 
the bulbs of narcissus, spring crocuses, and jonquils, fritilla- 
rias, and most other bulbs whose leaves are decayed, and the 
roots have not put out new fibres, may still be removed, if 
required, either for fre.sh transplanting them, where necessary, 
or to separate the increased offsets when grown into large 
bunches. 

I'or, as observed in the two or three former months, it is 
necessary to take up the best sorts of bulbous flower roots at least 
once every two or three years, ifl order to separate the increas¬ 
ed parts or offsets from the large or principal roots; and it 
should always be done as soon as the flower and leaves fade, 
. or at least in a short time after; for at that period the roots sre 
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should be now and then gone over with a sharp hoe, in order 
to loosen the surface and cut up any weeds tliat appear. 

After this they should be raked over neatly, drawing off all 
weeds and litter, and the surface raked even and regular, which 
will thereby appear fresh and clean, of a neat agreeable order. 

Likewise look over the plants in the borders, or otlier parts 
of the garden; and where tliere are any that discover a very disor¬ 
derly growth, let them have some jiroper regulation in trim- 
ming and tying, &c.; where any hranclies or .shoots, Kc., ad¬ 
vance in an irregular or straggling nianner, let such be cut otl' 
close or shortened, or others tied tip as it shall seem necessary ; 
and cut out all decayed flower-stalks. 

Where the shoots of rambling flowering plants interfere with 
each other, they should be shortened, so that every plant may 
stand single : they always appear to the best advantage when 
they stand clear of one another. 

Take off all withered leaves, and let the main stems and 
flowers be well supported with stakes or sticks, in an upright 
direction, and climbing sorts according to their growth. 

When any shoots hang dangling, cut them off near the stem 
of the plant. 

Where French and African marigold.s, clirysanthemuins, or 
other strong-branching annu.al flowers, produce ramliling shoots 
near the ground, they should be trimmed up close to the stem 
several inches upward from the bottom. 

This will cause them to form handsonu' and regular heads, 
and to show them.selves to greater advantage than if the bran¬ 
ches were permitted to spread near the ground. 

G.ATlIEUlXi; FI.OWHH SEEDS. 

Gathea the seeds of such flowers as are now ripe, in a dry 
day, both of all sorts of annuals and bicmnals, and of such per¬ 
ennials as may be required ; spread them on mats to dry in an 
airy place where the sun can come. 

When they are well hardened, beat or rub them out, and put 
them in paper or canvass bags, or into boxes, till the season for 
s.Owing them. 

PLAN^IXG ArTl MNM. BULBS. 

Plant autumnal flowering* Imlbs, if any are now out of 
ground, such as colcbicuins, autumnal narcissu.s, Guernsey 
lily, and other amarylli.scs, autumnal crocus, A-c., planting them 
in beds or borders of light earth, and some Guernsey lily, &c., 
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also in pots ; they will all blow or flower the same autumn; 
.some the latter end of this month, and the others in the next 
month, and October. 


THE NURSERY. 

HOEING AND CLEANING THE NURSERV ROWS. 

Take advantage of dry days to hoe and destroy the weeds be. 
tween the rows of young trees and shrubs of all kinds. Let 
this always be done in due time, before the weeds grow to any 
considerable size. 

For when weeds are permitted to stand too long, it will re¬ 
quire double labour to cut them down; and large weeds, when 
tliey are cut, will, if not raked off the ground, or well shaken 
about, many of them, take root and grow up again. 

WEEDING AND WATERING SEEDLINGS. 

Seedling trees and shrubs of all sorts should also now be 
kept perfectly free from weeds ; for these, if permitted to grow 
in seed-bed.s, would do much damage. 

In very dry and hot weather, it will still be proper to water 
the beds and pots of small, young, tender seedling trees, and 
it will at this time be a great advantage to the plants. 

Likewise often water all plants in pots. 

PRUNING AND REGULATING DISORDERLY GROWTHS IN TREES ' 
AND SHRUBS. 

Now is a good time to trim evergreens, and such other shrubs 
as want it in the nursery. In doing this, observe to take out 
vigorous shoots, or shorten them so as to form a more regular 
head ; and cut away any low' straggling under-growths. 

Where forest trees or any others have made any vigorous 
shoots from their stems, or very rambling growths in the head,. 
it will be proper to cut such shoots off close. 

TRANSPLANTING YOUNG SEEllLfNO TREES. 

• 

In the beginning of this month, if the weather be a little . 
moist and cloudy, you may transplant seedlings, pines, and 
from the boxes and beds where they were sown. .r 
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It is now to be observed, as iiinted last montii, that it is 
not meant to make a general transplanting; but only where 
the plants are any ways crowded in the seed-bed, it will be 
proper to transplant some, that they may not stand to spoil 
one another. Observing the same method as mentioned last 
month. 

PKEP.VKING (iROirN'l) FOU (iENEUAL Tlt.^NSPLANTING. 

The ground where a new plantation of young trees or shrubs 
is to be made in autumn, should now be kept clear from large 
weeds; and if there be any now of large growth advancing lo 
seed, hoe them up, and rake them off the ground, and carry 
them away. 

Towards the end of this month it will be time to begin to 
trench such vacant pieces of ground as are to be planted in 
autumn with any kinds of trees or shrubs ; .and in order tliat tiie 
ground may be better improved by tlie rains, sun, and dew, it 
will, in digging, be most proper to lay it up in rougli ridges, 
till the time for planting in October and iN'ovcinber, &c., and 
then it can be expeditiously levelled down. 

itunDlNo. 

Now go over the storks that have been budded three weeks 
or a month, and let the bass be untied, that the parts about the 
bud may not be pinched. 

Budding may also still be performed ; but it must be done 
in the beginning or middle of the month at farthest, otherwise 
it will not prove successful. 

CItKUKY AND Pl.UM STONES. 

Preserve cherry and plum stones, &c., for sowing, to raise 
stocks for budding and grafting. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

.SHIFTINO INTO LAUOEIt POTS, Ac. 

• • 

Towards the middle or latter c^id of this month, let all such 
green-house trees and shrubs, fkc., as arc in want of larger pots, 
or a refreshment of new earth, bo shifted, this being a good time 
for doing that work. 
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For tliat purpose provide a quantity of fresh earth, and some 
proper sized pots or tubs j these being ready, let such plants 
be taken up out of their pots with the balls whole, then trim 
off very dry, matted, and mouldy fibres of the roots, which 
spread about the side and bottom of tlie ball, and trim away 
part of the outward loose old earth. 

Then having put in a little fresh earth in the new pots, set 
one plant in each, and fill it up properly with the new compost, 
and give it a moderate watering ; so proceed with others, and 
remove the pots or tubs where the plants can be shaded some¬ 
what from the sun, and sheltered from violent winds. 

This is also now a very proper time to shift all kinds of suc¬ 
culent plants that want larger pots; such as euphorbiums, 
sedums, aloes, and the various other similar sorts. Observing 
generally on this occasion to allot most of the succulent tribe 
a light dry soil; a sandy earth, or any similar light compost is 
eligible, in which to plant them, on account of their fleshy 
succulent nature, and great humidity of most of these kinds of 
plants. 

Take them out of the pots and trim off some of the outward 
old earth with care from the ball, and trim the straggling fibres 
of the root; set the plants immediately into the new pots, fill 
it up equally round with new light dry compost, and directly 
give each a little water. 

Then set the pots in a shady place, and the plants will soon 
take root. Some of the tender kinds may be placed in a gar¬ 
den frame, and the glasses drawn on at times to protect the 
plants from heavy rains, if such should happen before they take 
root. 

If these plants arc shifted at the beginning or middle of this 
month, they will have fixed themselves again tolerably well in 
fresh rooting in two or three weeks. 

PUOl’AU.UriNG ALOES, tfec. 

The first or second week of this month is a proper time to 
slip or detach suckers or bottom offsets of aloes, and other 
succulents from the old plants, to propagate them. 

The slips or offsets are to be planted singly, in small pots : 
the pots must be filled with some wrji light dry compost. 
These being ready, plant oae in each pot, and close the 
earth firmly about the root of the plants, and water them 
modefately. 

When all are planted, set the pots where they can be de- 
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When all is planted, let the bark-bed be stirred up with a 
fork at the bottom : at the same time let a good quantity of 
new tan be thrown in, and fork up both well together.—See 
July. 

This being done, let the pots immediately be plunged again 
to their rims, and refresli them now and tlien with water. 

Likewise after sliifting, it would be beneficial to give a slight 
shade of mats over the glasses in hot sunny days, from about 
ten to two or three o’clock. 

GENEKAI. CARE OF PINE APPLE PLANTS. 

The principal care of the pine-apple plants now in gener.al 
is to allot them a large admission of fresh air every warm day, 
and to supply them properly with frequent necessary moderate 
waterings. 

But observe, particularly, in the plants now in full fruit 
ripening, to apply the occasional waterings the most mode¬ 
rately, that too much moisture may not affect the flavour of the 
fruit. 

According as the fruit attains full maturity, should generally 
give proper attention to gather it while in good perfection, be¬ 
fore too ripe, and the high flavour much evaporated. 

PIlOPAtiATISO PINES 

As the pine-apples will now ripen apace, should, accordingly 
as they are cut or gathered for the table, give tlie old plants the 
necessary care, to assist their production of a supply of bottom 
suckers for an increase of new plants; in wliich let them be 
managed as directed last month: and the suckers are also to be 
treated according to the method there mentioned. 

Likewise take care of the crowns on the tops of the pine¬ 
apples ; these also serve for propagation: when the fruit has 
been served at table, the crown should be taken off with a gentle 
twist, and this, where convenient or is required, may be return¬ 
ed in order to be planted. 

The management of the crowns now is also the same as in 
the last month. 
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S E P T E M B E R. 

WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Ml'SHKOOMS. 

This is now a principal season to begin to provide mushroom 
spawn, and to prepare proper supplies of hot dung for making 
mtisliroom beds, in which to plant the said spawn for the pro¬ 
duction of mushrooms. 

'riiesc beds should be made of the best warm horse stable- 
dung, and about the beginning, or any time this month, is the 
proper time to provide a necessary quantity, ready for that pur¬ 
pose ; taking the long moist litter and short dung together, and 
the whole well intermixed. 

But before you work the dung up in a bed, it should be toss¬ 
ed up mixedly together in a heap, that the whole may ferment 
equally, and to remain till the first great heat is over ; this is 
generally effected in a fortnight or three weeks’ time, according 
to the (juantity ; it will then be in right order, and you may 
proceed to make the bed. 

But before you make the bed, it is proper to provide a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of good mushroom spawn ; this is a material 
article : and a proper quantity must be procured to plant into 
the bed to produce the mushrooms, for this spawn contains the 
plant in embryo. 

Tliis is frequently found in the dung of old cucumber or melon, 
or other decayed dung hot-beds ; it is also often to be met with 
in horse dunghills, which have lain several months ; spawn is 
also to be found in pasture fields and meadows, and should be 
searched for in those places where you see mushrooms rise 
naturally; but I generally prefer the spawn found in dung, either 
in old hot-beds or in old dungliills, or dungy composts, &c., as 
greatly superior to the field spawn, both for the greater cer¬ 
tainty of being the true salutiferous sort, and for the general 
superiority of its production in good fleshy mushrooms. 

I have often found excellent spawn in some old dunghills and 
compost lieaps; such as we commofHy*see piled up in large 
‘heaps in the lanes, or on commons near farm fields; and you 
will generally find it most of all in those dung heaps which con¬ 
sist chiefly of horse stable dung, observing to search in such as 
appear to have lain for several months; and may also often find 
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most excellent strong spawn in horse-mill tracts, where horses 
are employed constantly under shelter in turning mills, &c., or in 
stable-yards, where horse dung has lain some considerable time 
in the dry; also in covered horse rides, in livery stable-yards, 
inns, 8 :c.. where horses are exercised ; the places being thickly 
littered with sliort stable dung, fine cakes of spawn are often 
found towards the sides. 

Spawn is commonly found in searching as above, in lumps 
of dry rotten or half rotted dung; is a white fibrous substance, 
running and spreading itself in the said lumps of dry rotten 
dung; appearing of a white stringy or filainentose nature, and, 
if of the true sorts, has exactly the smell of a mushroom. 

Let these lumps be taken up carefully, dung and spawn to¬ 
gether, observing to preserve the pieces as entire as jiossible, 
laying them at the same time in a wheelbarrow or t)a.sket witli 
the same care : when you have gathered enouglt for your ptirpose, 

.let the lumps be laid in a dry place, and covered with some dry 
litter, 01) garden mats, till the bed is ready. 

But if the pieces of spawn are wet, or very damp, you may 
lay them thinly together in a dry shady place, where they may 
dry leisurely; then cover them as above. 

I have been obliged often to buy my spawn of the market 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, but particularly 
those called the Neat-house gardeners, near Chelsea ; also about 
Lambeth and places adjacent; where many of the gardeners’ 
labourers go about at the proper season and collect great quan¬ 
tities for sale. It may, if closely packed up in hampers, he 
safe conveyed to a great distance. I have more than once 
sent it above a hundred and fifty miles. 

It is sold from about two or three to six or eight shillings per 
bushel; though somctime.s, when plentifully procured, is sold 
for quarter the last mentioned price. 

When you have obtained the spawn, you may then begin to 
make the bed as soon as the dung is iu a rigitt condition for 
that purpose. 

Choose a dry lying place, either in the melon ground, where¬ 
in to make the bed, or on any other dry sheltered situation; and 
the bed should be made generally wholly upon the surface of 
the ground : or occas'onrlly in a shallow trench only six inches 
deep, and to the width and length of the intended bed; and 
the excavated earth of the trench, if a rich, light, mellow soil, 
will serve to earth the bed. 

Mark out on the ground the width and length of the bed. 
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wliich must be at least three and a half to four feet wide, and 
as long as you shall think convenient, from fifteen or twenty 
to fifty feet, or more, according to the quantity you intend to 
raise, and is to be made ridgeways, like the roof of a house, 
about three and a half to four feet high. 

Bring in the dung, and lay tlie bottom of the bed to the full 
extent; and as you advance in lieiglit, draw both sides in gra¬ 
dually from the bottom, till you bruig, as it were, to nothing at 
the top. 

As you proceed in making the bed, observe to shake and mix 
the dung well together, but do not tread it, but beat it down 
firmly with the fork, and permit the whole to settle gradually 
of itself. 

Thus let the bed be carried on, till you have raised it to the 
height of at least three feet and a half, or four feet high, 
finishing the whole in the form of the ridge of a house, as 

aforesaid. 

Having made the bed, you must let it remain for at least a 
fortnight or three weeks, or a month, according to its substance 
and extent, before you put in the spawn, or at least till the 
heat is become quite moderate; for the bed will be very warm 
in a day or two after it is made, and will continue in a great 
heat for many days; and if the spawn was to be put in while 
the heat is strong, it would be entirely destroyed; therefore 
have two or three long sticks thrust down into the dung, to 
pull up occasionally to try the heat; which be sure let be quite 
mild, reduced to a very low warmth, before you venture the 
spawn in : for this is very delicate, impatient both of too much 
heat, severe cold, and copious moisture. 

Remember, after the bed is made, that if there should happen 
to fall much rain before it is ready for the spawn, to cover the 
whole a good thickness at the top with long dry litter, or gar¬ 
den mats, for much wet would spoil the bed. 

When the bed is in a due condition, let the spawn be brought 
out in a dry day, dividing the large lumps into smaller, and 
plant it in rows lengthways of the bed, observing to begin the 
first row within about five or six inches of the bottom. 

Plant the pieces of spawn in the dung, observing to put 
them just within the surface of the bed, ajid let them be put in 
about five or six inches asunder; when you have finished one 
row, begin another six or eight inches from the first, and so 
proceed till you have planted the whole. 

When this is done, let the surface of the bed be mode quite 

T 2 
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smooth, by beating the dung gently with tiie back of your spade. 
Then let every part of the bed, from the bottom upward, be co¬ 
vered with some rich dry earth about an inch and a half thick; 
let this also be made quite smooth by using the spade as 
above. 

Or sometimes the spawning is performed by placing the 
spawn upon the surface of tlie dung, making first a layer of 
earth along the bottom three or four inches width and two 
tliick : so placing the first row of spawn upon the dung close 
along the upper edge of the layer of earth, then earth over tlie 
spawn the above thickness, continuing the layer of earth six 
inches up the side of the bed, place more spawn, as before; 
and so proceed with the rest, finisliing as above. 

Likewise the spawning is sometimes effected by first earth¬ 
ing the bed all over an inch and half, or two inches thick, then 
inserting the spawn into the earth close down to the dung, and 
.then add a little more earth over the whole, not more than 
an inch thick, smoothing the surface evenly. 

Then, in either of the above methods, let the whole be covered 
with some clean dry straw, or dry long stable litter, a foot 
thick at least, to keep out the wet and cold; observing, how¬ 
ever, if you have any doubt of the bed recovering a vigorous 
heat again soon after being spawned and closely earthed over, 
which confines the heat and hot steam, you may cover it only 
but a quarter or half the thickness at first, or not at all for a 
few days or a week or fortnight, if a very substantial bed, and 
the weather is dry; but if rain falls, defend it above with tlie 
straw, or dry long iiorse stable litter ; for if the bed is now 
suffered either to have too much heat or wet, all is lost, so de¬ 
licate is the spawn—and requires tlierefore the greatest precau¬ 
tions ill the first setting off, being careful, however, agreeable to 
the foregoing hints, to cover the bed all over in due time with 
dry litter, the full thickness above mentioned; which must be 
continued constantly over the bed in all weathers, night and 
day, and thus the bed, with proper care, will begin to produce 
mushrooms in five or six weeks. 

During the present season, and all winter, the bed must be 
kept constantly covered, night and day, as above, to defend it 
securely from wet and cold : and in time of heavy rains, severe 
frost, or snowy weather, the depth of covering sliould be aug-- 
mented with more dry straw, and over this spread some large 
garden mats or canvas cloth, which should remain constantly 
all winter. 
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And when heavy incessant rains fall, or great falls of thaw¬ 
ing snow, examine the covering ; if the wet has penetrated 
quite througli, remove the wet straw; and apply some clean 
and dry next the surface of the bed. 

Or, after tlie bed has been spawned and covered some con¬ 
siderable time, and the mushrooms do not seem to come freely, 
or that the warmth of the bed ajipears spent, may remove the 
covering, except a little next the bed, and apply upon this a 
quantity of warm dry horse stable litter, near a foot thick, and 
other dry litter over that; and this will promote a fresh mode¬ 
rate heat in the bed, and prove very beneficial. 

But tlieso beds, in tlie summer se.ason, may sometimes have 
the covering of litter biken off for a short time, wlien a very 
moderate warm shower, and in very hot weather may now and 
then have little sprinklings of water. 

These beds generally begin to produce plenty of good mush¬ 
rooms in five or six weeks after being spawned; and will con¬ 
tinue sometimes bearing for several months. 

The spawn, when it begins to run, spreads itself very fast 
every way, and the plants will rise thickly, in a succcssional 
order, all over the bed. 

But sometimes a mushroom bed will not begin to yield any 
plants till two, three, or four months after it is made ; but when 
that happens, it may be assisted by applying a good thickness 
of long warm stable litter, as above intimated, to revive the 
declining warmth, and set the spawn in motion. 

When the bed is in full production, it should be examined 
two or three times a week to gather the produce ; turning oft’ 
the straw covering very carefully ; and generally gather most 
of the mushrooms while of moderate size, or not exceeding a 
middling large growth, or before they become large flaps, espe¬ 
cially for most princijial culinary purposes ; though, on some 
occasions, are reijuired in large flaps, and in others in small 
button growth, the .size of ordinary round buttons, larger or 
smaller as they may occur—detaching them clean to the bottom 
by a gentle twist; not cut them to leave the stump, it being 
apt to become magotty, infectious to the succcssional plants; 
and as soon as gathered return the covering. 

1 have sometimes planted mushroom, spawn on the late cu- 
• cumber ridges, made in Marc 4 i, April, and May, and in a month 
or two after, introduced the pieces of spawn along the tbp edges 
of the bed into the earth, and covered the places outwardly with 
a little short dry litter: and thus tlie spawn has succeeded and 
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produced a great number of mushrooms in August, September, 
and October. 


PLANTING AND SOWING LETTUCES. 

The different sorts of lettuces which were sown in August, 
for autumn, winter, and spring use, should be planted out at 
different times of this month into the beds and borders where 
they are to remain. 

Let some good rich light ground be digged for each of these 
crops; observing, the crop for the same autumn and beginning 
of winter service should be planted out tlie beginning and middle 
of this month, in any bed or border, in rows ten or twelve 
inches asunder; but those of the late August sowings, intend¬ 
ed to stand the winter, for spring supply, are to be planted out 
towards the latter end of this month, in three feet wide beds, 
or in borders, in rows six inches distance, and give a moderate 
watering.as soon as planted. 

Also about the last week in the month, dig a warm south 
border under a wall, &c., for a principal supply of these plants 
to stand over the winter, rake the surface even and smooth; 
then let some of the best plants be taketf up from the seed¬ 
bed, pick off broken and decayed leaves, and trim the ends of 
their roots a little, and put the plants in rows, six inches asun¬ 
der by four inches in the rows. 

If the plants survive the winter, part may be thinned out 
regularly in the spring, and planted in a more open exposure; 
the rest may remain in the border to cabbage early. 

But observe, if no lettuce seed w.is sown in the third or 
fourth week in August, to raise plants for the borders, as above, 
you must not, in that ease, omit to sow some for that purpose, 
.some time in the first week of this month, which indeed will 
be soon enough, in warm rich grounds. 

.SOWING LETTUCE TO PLANT >N FRAMES FOR SPRING USE. 

About the beginning or towards the middle, or not later than 
.some time between the 10th and 15 th of this month, you should 
sow some lettuce of different sorts to plant in frames, &c., in 
October, to stand the winter for use next spring, and early in 
the summer. , , 

These may be protected in frosty or very wet weather, by* 
covering them with glasses and other covering, when neces¬ 
sary ; and if tho.se which are planted in the open borders should 
be cut off, these will be ready to supply their place. 
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The best lettuces for this purpose are principally the green 
and white Cos j and may also sow some white, and hardy green 
cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch and Cilicia; but sow most of 
the Cos kinds to plant in frames, &c. (See October) ; and the 
seed should be sown in a bed or border of rich earth, in a warm 
situation. 


PLANTING LETTUCES IN FRAMES FOR WINTER U.SE. 

To obtain lettuces in some tolerable perfection for the table 
in the winter months, you should, about the latter end of this 
month, prepare one or more beds of rich earth, in a part of 
the garden where the ground is driest, and lies well to the 
south sun. 

Make the beds the length and width of one or more shallow 
cucumber or melon frames. 

Then let some good plants of the brown' Dutch, best stocky 
Cos, and common cabbage lettuce, be taken up from some trans> 
planted beds, with balls of earth about their roots, and plant¬ 
ed therein, about six or eight inches asunder each way, and 
watered. 

When the weather begins to grow cold, next month, &c., 
you may put the frames over the beds, and cover them with 
the lights occJisionally, and other covering in cold nights, and 
when the weather is severe. 

These, by the above management, will be moderately well 
cabbaged, lit for the table, in November and December, &c.; 
and by planting more in October, and beginning of November, 
you will have these sorts of lettuces, if a moderate winter, 
tolerably well cabbaged, in small heads, in January and Feb¬ 
ruary, and in preferable perfection in March. 

But if, ill November and December, some large plants are 
planted as above, in a moderate hot-bed, under a frame and 
glasses, they will more effectually attain a larger growth, and 
cabbage in better perfection. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

Thk cauliflower plants which were sown in August will 
require to be planted out in a nursery,be^ about the middle or 
•20th of this month. . 

Let a bed be prepared for them in a well sheltered part of 

the garden, where it lies well to the sun. 

Prepare the beds four feet wide, or the width of a garden- 
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frame, in the same manner, and observe the same rules as men¬ 
tioned the last month, in the article of Cauliflowers. 

Mind to draw out some of the best plants from the seed-bed, 
rejecting suclt whose stems are crooked and black ; and clear 
the plants from decayed and damaged leaves. 

Plant them in rows about three or four inches asunder, and 
allow near the same distance hetwcen plant and plant in the 
row, observing not to plant them so deep as to bury their hearts, 
for that would destroy them. 

When you have planted the whole, give the plants a little 
water to settle the earth to their roots ; observing not to apply 
the water too hastily, so as to break their leaves, or wash the 
earth into their hearts. 

Then, if the plants are small, or backward in growth, you may 
place a frame on the bed, and also put on the lights; but the 
glasses are now to be continued only for a few days, tilt the 
plants have taken root; observing till that period to shade them 
from the sun; but when they have got root, the glasses are t(^ 
be taken entirely off, and are to he used only occasionally for a 
month to come; but if there should happen cold nights or heavy 
rains, it will at such time be proper to put on the lights, to 
defend the plants therefrom ; for too much moisture would prove 
very prejudicial to these young plants, and would occasion their 
shanks to become black and rot. 

When they have been in this bed a month or five weeks, they 
may either occasionally be transplanted into other beds, protec¬ 
ted with frames, &c., as above, to remain all winter ; or if not 
very luxuriant in growth, may be continue in thee same beds, 
only some may be planted out finally under hand-glasses next 
month. See the work of October and November. 


MICHAEI.MAS CAUI.IFLOWERS. 

Some of the cauliflowers which were planted out in July for 
the Michaelmas crop will begin to show their heads about the 
end of this month, or beginning of next. 

Let these be encouraged as much as possible, early in the 
month, by hoeing between, and drawing some earth up round 
the stem of each plapt, ^nd keep them clear from weeds. 

If the weather in this month .proves very warm and dry, it 

would be of advantage to form the earth like a basin round each 

plant, and pour water therein ; this will encourage them to grow 
freely, and produce large heads in October and November: for 
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if they are stinted now in their free growth for want of moisture, 
their lieads will be small at the proper season. 

PLANTING BROCCOLI, CABBAGE, AND SAVOYS. 

Transplant your last crop of broccoli the first or second 
week of this month, into the place where they are to remain to 
produce their heads. 

Dig a piece of rich ground for these plants in a warm situa¬ 
tion, and plant them in rows a foot and a half asunder, and 
observe the same distance between the rows, which will be suf¬ 
ficient room for this late plantation. 

Likewise, at the atiove time, plant out .some of the stoutest 
cabbage plants of the sugar-loaf and York kinds, &c., of the 
summer and early autumn sowing, for small heading colewort 
cabbages next month, and the two following; also some late 
savoys for small-hearted plants towards spring. 

Hoe the ground and destroy the weeds between the broccoli, 
cabbages, and savoys, which were planted out the former months, 
and let some earth be drawn up round their stems. 

YOUNG cabbage PI.ANTS. 

'I'he young cabbage plants which were sown the first or 
second week in August for an early and principal crop next sum¬ 
mer and autumn should be pricked into nursery beds. Some 
of the forwardest about the beginning, and the rest in the mid¬ 
dle or latter end of this month. 

Choose a piece of good ground for them in a .sheltered situ¬ 
ation ; dig it neat and evenly, and lay it out in beds three feet 
and a half, or four feet wide. 

Thin out the plants regularly from the seed-bed ; observing 
to take the strongest first: the smallest may be left in the seed¬ 
bed a fortnight longer, to increase in strength. 

Plant them in rows lengthways of the bed, about four inches 
asunder in the row, and four to five or six inches between the 
rows, according as the plants, in their respective kinds, are of 
smaller or larger growth ; closing the ground well about their 
stems, and leave the surface smooth. 

When you have finished planting, give them some water; and 
if the weather is dry, repeat it twice or thrice for the first week or 
^ten days, by which time the plants will Ifave taken good root. 

COLEWOKTS. 

The first or second week in this month you should plant out 
some of the forwardest of the cabbage colewort plants, which 
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were sown in the latter end of July and in August, into the 
places where they are to remain both for the autumn and winter 
and early spring service : and in the middle or latter end of the 
month plant out the rest for a general spring crop.—'Sec Julj 
and August: 

Let these be planted in a free situation of new digged ground, 
in rows eight or ten inches distant in the row : the rows should 
be twelve or fifteen inches asunder. They will be fit for use, 
some of them in October and November of the first plantation; 
the others will succeed them in regular order, botli for winter, 
and spring service.—See the work of July and August. 

rr..\NTINO CEI.ERY. 

Plant out more celery the iiegiiming of this month into tren¬ 
ches for a successional winter crop, and about the middle and 
latter end of the month plant out a <iuantity for a late winter 
crop, and for spring supplies. 

Prepare some trenches for these plants where the ground is 
light and driest. Let the trenches be marked out ten or twelve 
inches, or about a spade wide, and to be digged out five or six 
inches deep, and allow a space of thirty inches, or three feet, 
between the trenches, which will be suflicient for this late crop ; 
dig out each trencli lengthways, a spade wide and a moderate 
depth, as above, laying the earth evenly in the spaces between, 
which assists in landing up the plants when of proper growth. 
—See July and August. 

Then procuring a quantity of the best celery plants for plant¬ 
ing, trim the roots and long tops of the leaves, and plant one 
row in each trench. Let the plants be set aimut five or six 
inches asunder in the row, and water them directly. 

EAKTHINO UP CELEKY. 

Earth up the crops of celery which are planted in trenches, 
according m they advance in growth, that they may be blanched 
of a proper length. 

The first crops will now be considerably advanced, and should 
be earthed up higher accordingly. Tlie other crops in propor¬ 
tion to their growth. 

Let this work be (^one when the plants are dry, and in due 
time, as you see they require it,, according to their advanced- 
growth : using, for this purpose, the earth between the rows, 
break it properly, and lay it to the plants with care, so as not 
to break the stalks or bury the hearts. 
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TYING UP ENDIVE TO BLANCH. 

Tie together the leaves of endive to blanch the plants white, 
tender, and mild tasted ; observing generally to perform it ir. 
dry weather, and principally to the laigest full-sized plants, of 
good stocky growth and full in the heart; and in doing this 
work, gather up the leaves evenly in your hand, and tie them 
together with a string of bass, or small osier twig, a little above 
the middle of each plant. 

PLANTING ENDIVE. 

Pi..\NT out endive the beginning of this month for a general 
winter crop; let these be jilanted in a dry spot in a warm situ¬ 
ation, allowing them a foot distance each way. 

And about the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, 
you should plant out some endive on a warm border, or some 
other dry sheltered compartment, to remain till December, and 
after Christmas before you begin to blanch it. 

This, if it survives the frost, will be acceptable for salads, 
and other uses, in January, February, and March, 

LANDING UP CAHDOON.S. 

The cardoons will be advanced to some considerable height 
by the beginning or middle of this month ; you must then begin 
again to prepare to blanch them higher accordingly. 

The first step towards this work now is, to tie their leaves 
close and regular together, to admit of landing up earth around 
each plant; for as the plants will be now arrived to a large tall 
growth, and their leaves will spread much, so that the earthing 
cannot be completely done till they are tied up, this you must 
do either with strong bass bandages, small hay bands, or thin 
pliable ropes of straw, or long litter, &c.; observing to gather 
the leaves up regularly together, beginning near the bottom, 
and tie each plant closely together as high as you shall think 
proper to earth them, which should be advanced two feet high, 
or more, by degrees. 

Then let the earth be very well broken, and lay it up about 
them as high as they are tied; remembering that every plant 
be earthed singly, laying the earth up *[ui(e round the plant; 
and at the same time observing to pat it gently with the back 
of the spade, both to fix it in its due place and position, and 
that wet may readily run off. 

Those earthed up now will be fit for use in October, Nov- 
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ember, and December, and the two succeeding months, but in 
severe frost should be covered with dry litter; which, as the 
plants are of considerable height, should be applied accordingly ; 
or in some fully branched plants, may, at the approach of 
severe frost, loosen the earth below on one side, and turn them 
down towards the ground, as the covering can then be more 
readily applied. 


•SriNACII. 

The spinach which wa-s sown in Augu.st should now be clear¬ 
ed, and thinned out to proper distances. 

This work may either be performed by baud or hoe; it is 
not material which, provided the weeds arc destroyed, and the 
plants left regular. 

In dry weather, sm.all hoeing them is the most expeditious 
method; but if the weather is moist, it will be best to perform 
that work by hand. 

Let the plants be thinned out regularly to the distance of three 
or four inches; observing to leave the strongest ; or the plants 
may be left closer, and thinned out by degrees for use; and 
let the whole be perfectly well cleared from weeds. 

Where spinach was not sown last month, it m.ay still be done; 
and, in a rich warm .soil, will succeed tolerably well; but must 
be done in the beginning of the month. 

Or al.so where a proper full crop was sown last month, a 
smaller portion may be sown the beginning of this, to succeed 
the other in the spring; and will stand longer before it runs 
to seed at that season. 

YOUNG WINTER ONIONS. 

The young winter onions which were sown the end of July, 
or the beginning, or towards the middle of August, will now 
want weeding: let this be done in due time, before the weeds 
get the start of the plants: lor, in that case, they would do 
the crop much injury, and also render it very troublesome to 
separate the weeds from them; and should therefore now be 
properly attended to with particular diligence. 

This work must be entirely done by hand, and with great 
care; otherwise ma»y fcf these young plants will be drawn out 
with the weeds ; for the onionirare not now to be thinned. 

Where the sowing of onions was omitted last month, you 
may still .sow some seed ; there will be a chance of their suc¬ 
ceeding, particularly Welch onions j but it must be done in the 
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first weok in the month; or may also sow a few of both sorts 
to succeed those of the August sowing in the spring and 
beginning of summer; as they will stand longer before they 
run for seed. 


TURNIPS. 

Hoe tlic turnips which were sown the last month ; let tliis 
1)0 done in a dry day; and let your hoe bo sharp, and of a 
middle size. 

Cut the weeds up clean, and let the plants be hoed out 
regularly, six or eight inches distant. See Auijust. 

SMALL .SALADING. 

Let the different kinds of small salading be sown once a 
w(‘ek or fortnight, as you may see it necessary, where a regular 
snecession is reijuired; the sorts arc crosses, mustard, radish, 
and rai)e. 

These seeds may now be sown in any free situation, where 
the earth is light and rich. 

About the middle or end of this month, begin to sow these 
seeds on a warmer border, under a south wall, or other fence of 
the same aspect. 

Towards the end of this month, if the weather should prove 
very wet and cold, you should begin to sow some smail salad 
herbs on warm borders, or otherwise in frames, and cover 
them with the lights occasionally; or you may sow them under 
hand or bell glasses, for these plants will make but poor pro¬ 
gress if they are not protected in cold weather, especially in 
cold nights. 

These plants generally rise best when they are sown in drills; 
but the drills must be shallow, or may be sown broad cast: 
sowing each sort separate, and very thick, and the seed cover¬ 
ed not more than a quarter of an inch with light earth. See 
the spring months. 

CHERVIL AND CORN SALAD. 

Sow chervil and corn salad the beginning of this month, if 
not done in August, for winter and early spring use, the former 
for soups, and both of them also for salads* See AugnsU 
• • 

OATlIEttlNG RIPE SEEDS. 

Gather seeds in dry weather of such plants as now ripen, 
such as lettuce, leeks, onions, cauliflowers, &c., which you 
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Klu.st well attend to in tliese kinds particularly, according as 
they acquire maturity, and before attacked by the autumnal 
rains or mildew. 

As cauliflower seed ripens late, when most other seeds of 
that nature-are gathered, it is apt to bo attacked more greedily 
by the green birds and chaffinches, &c., should at that time, the 
beginning, or towards the middle of this month, be well watch¬ 
ed, to chase away the above kind of birds, which otherwise would 
devour most of the best seed. 

According as the seed ripens, as it seldom attains that per¬ 
fection alt together, cut off the seed branches, and place them 
in the full sun, to harden the seed in a proper degree ; then 
should be thrashed or beat out of the husks, cleaned and bagged 
up, and deposited in a dry apartment. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

PEACHES. 

Go over your peaches, nectarines, and other wall-trees, and 
see that all the branches keep firm in their proper places ; if 
any be loose, or project from the wall, let them be fastened up 
in their due position. 

This prevents their being broken by winds : and when the 
whole lies close and regular to the wall, then all the fruit can 
equally enjoy the benefit of the .sun to ripen it; and it also 
appears decent and agreeable to the eye. 

Where any of the ripening fruit are too much covered with 
the leaves, let some be displaced ; for although a moderately 
slight shade or coverture of the leaves is requisite and bene¬ 
ficial to the growth of all fruit, yet, in its more advanced state 
particularly, too full a shade is of disadvantage, in some degree, 
so far, that the fruit woidd not attain either its peculiar colour 
or flavour, in full perfection. 

But the removing of leaves is only to be practised where they 
are uncommonly thick, and darken the fruit much ; and in that 
case they are only to be thinned regularly, still preserving a 
slight covering of leavea over the fruit. 

VINES. 

Look over your vines again, to see that the grapes enjoy the 
ncces.sary advantage of sun and air, to promote their ripening. 
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Whore the bunches of grape.s arc too much sliaded, let some 
of the leaves be taken off; and where any of the bunches are 
too close confined between the branches, or entangled with eacli 
other, let tliein bo loosened, so tliat each may hang fair in tiieir 
proper position, as observed in August. 

If the vinos have produced any late shoots in the last month 
let them be taken off wherever they appear ; for they are use¬ 
less, and if left ou, tliey would cause confusion and irregularity, 
and also darken the fruit, and retard its maturity. 

For as grapes will now be ripening, they should have all 
possible benefit of tiie sun to forward tliem, and give a rich 
flavour. 

Protect ripe grapes from the birds, wasps, &c., by bagging 
the best bunches in crape, gauze, or paper bags, as explained 
below. 

ritOTECTINO WALL-FRUIT FROM WASPS, FLIES, AND BIRDS. 

CoNTtNiTE to hang up phials of sugared or honey water, beer, 
or other strong-scented liquor, Jkc., to catch the wasps and flies 
wliicli still detrimentally infest the choice wall-fruit, as peaches, 
nectarines, pears, plums, fkc., and will also do much mischief 
to the grapes ; as will also the birds : therefore, besides the 
bottles of sweetened liquor, let also some small bags, made of 
thin crape or gauze, be put over some of the finest and ripest 
bunches of grapes. These bags should be made just so large 
as to contain one bunch of fruit; this will effectually keep off 
the insects, and also the birds; which would devour these fruits 
at a vast rate. 

But the birds you may keep from the fruit by fixing nets 
before the trees, or hanging up scare-crows of feathers, or in 
extensive walling, discharging a gun or pistol occasionally; 
but the most certain method to preserve some of your finest 
bunches of grapes from all devourers, is to bag them as above 
directed. 

Or, for want of crape bags, fiC., may use those of white paper, 
but these do not succeed so well, for the sun is then too much 
excluded from the fruit; and in wet weather the paper being 
wetted, it adheres to the bunches, and damages the berries: 
whereas the sun and air have- free acqpss, through the crape, 
apd when wet they will very ^on become dry again ; and if 

wet weather continues, no inconvenience attends them by means 

of the bags. 

Hang up phials of sweetened liquor-water also upon the 
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choice kinds of fig-trees,—for wasps and other insects generally 
swarm about these trees, to feed on the ripening fruit. 

You should also watch birds very well, or they will pick and 
spoil many of tlie best figs. 

o.tTiimtiNo .vrri.Es and peaus. 

Now begin to gather autumn apples and pears for keeping, 
according as they arrive to mature growtli; many of the 
autumn sorts will be ready to take down for that purpose to¬ 
wards the middle or latter end of the month ; but for present 
service, several sorts will be of eligible growth to pick here and 
there off the trees any time tliis month, occasionally as wanted. 

However, most of these autumn kinds which now attain 
mature growth serve both for present sup])ly and for keeping a 
moderate time ; but not all winter, like the winter apples and 
pears, as some will probably not keep above a month or six 
weeks, others a month or two longer ; in all of which there are 
many very good fruit. 

This work of gathering the above kinds should generally be 
done in a perfectly dry day ; and be sure to let the fruit be also 
quite dry before you begin to pull them ; and .all the fruit which 
are for keeping should hang their full time on the trees, but 
especially the late autumnal pears and apples, not till de.ad ripe, 
but of full growth.—See October. 

About the latter end of this month many of the winter fruits 
will be fit to gather ; but if the weather is fine, let them hang 
on tho trees till October. 

When the apples and pears have hung their full time on the 
trees, they will easily quit the wood on being handled; and 
when they begin to drop off apace, that is. a certain sign of their 
maturity, and that they may be gathered.—See October. 

PREPAKING for ri.ASTIN<!. 

Begin towards the end of the month to prepare the ground 
where new plantations of fruit <rees are to be made. 

If an entire new border is intended for wall trees, &c., it is 
of importance to add a good supply of thoroughly rotten dung, 
and the ground to be worked to the depth of at least eighteen ^ 
inches or two feet: and if it is light dry soil, it would be an 
advantage to add also some fresh loam or other good substantial 
fresh mellow earth, from a pastured common, or field, &c., but 
particularly to the places where the trees are to stand.—See 
next month. 
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As several sorts of fruit-trees will now appear to have declin- 
ed all growth, by the leaves beginning to discover some signs 
of decay towards the latter end of the month, they may be 
removed for idanting ; such as some forward kinds of peaches, 
apricots, cherries, &c., and being thus early planted in autumn, 
they will very quickly take root the same season, to their par¬ 
ticular advantage against winter and next spring; give a good 
watering at planting, &c. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Now is a proper time to plant strawberries; and, if moist 
weather, it may be done at any time in the month : but, if the 
weather be very dry and hot, it will be proper either to water 
them plentifully, or not begin ])lanting till the middle, or towards 
the latter end of the month. 

The strong young runner plants of the same year, taken from 
beds that bear well, are the proper sets for planting; such as 
advised next month and in June : and if any were then (June) 
planted out in nursery bed.s, as there directed, they will be now 
in fine order for this plantation ; or young offsets, produced at 
the sides of the old plants, .are also eligible. 

Tlie plants are to be allowed good ground ; and generally 
for the principal supply, allot a situation iu the full sun, for the 
advantage of ripening the fruit in the best perfection ; let the 
ground be well dunged and neatly digged, and lay it out into 
beds four feet broad, allowing alleys between the beds from 
eighteen to twenty inches to two feet wide, for the convenience 
of going iu occasionally to weed and water the plants, and gather 
the fruit. 

These plants should be set in rows lengthways the beds ; the 
rows to be twelve or fifteen or eighteen inches asunder, and the 
plants to be set at the same distance from one anotherin the 
rows. 

Or they may be planted in borders along the front and back 
of espalier trees, or under walls, hedges, Jkc., or some may be 
planted by way of an edging to borders, or where convenient: 
the wood strawberries will succeed both in shady situations, 
near bushes, trees, &c., and in a free exposure : but the other 
sorts should generally be allowed an open sunny exposure. 

It would be most advisable to .perform this work of planting 
in all the sorts, principally in moist weather, if possible*, 
especially if done early in this month; but not so material if 
later. 
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The principal sorts of strawberries for general pfanting, are 
■—the scarlet strawberry, the hautboy, the large Chili straw, 
berry, the white and red wood strawberry, the pine-apple 
strawberry, and the Alpine or most prolific strawberry, which is 
remarkable for its fruitfulness; for the plants continue to pro¬ 
duce fruit from June to October, or November; and if then 
sheltered with a common frame and glasses, will sometimes, if 
open mild weather, continue in a small production till near 
Christmas: but generally allot most of the scarlet and hautboy 
kinds for the principal supply ; and, of which, more abundantly 
of the scarlet for the main plantation. 

The old strawberry beds will now openly require to be kept 
clear from large over-grown weeds ; or, towards the latter end 
of the month, may begin to prepare for their winter dressing.— 
See October. 


THE PLEASURE OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

PLANTING HYACINTHS, AND TULIP ROOTS, Ac. 

In the third or fourth week in this month it will be time to 
begin to prepare for planting the choice hyacinth and tulip roots 
for an early spring bloom. 

Let the beds, &c., for these bulbs be digged or trenched one 
or two spades deep, breaking the earth fine, and lay the surface 
even : and let the beds be three feet and a half, c four feet 
wide, laid somewhat moderately rounding, and rake the surface 
smooth. 

Then, either the latter end of this month, or in October or 
November, plant the bulbs in rows, lengthways the bed, six to 
nine inches asunder, and the same distance in the row; but not 
nearer than six inches, and about three inches deep. 

As to the method of planting in beds, mljr either draw drills 
with a hoe, placing the bulbs bottom downwards in a row along 
each drill, and cover them in with the earth; or may be planted 
in holes made either ,with a thick blunt-ended dibble, or the 
large bulbs occasionally holed,in with a garden trowel: or in¬ 
stead of either of the above methods, may with a spade or rake, 
trim the earth evenly off the surface of the bed, into the alley, 
the depth required to plant the roots, which then place at a 
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proper distance upon the surface of the t/ld, pressing them 
gently, with the hand, a little into the earth j then with the 
spftie cast the earth out of the alley evenly over the roots, the 
depth as above. 

May also plant some in the flower borders, and in pots, 
boxes, &c., likewise hyacinths in bulb glasses of water.—See 
October. 

Any other bulbous roots may likewise be planted towards 
the middle and end of this month. 

RANUNCULUSES AND ANEMONES. 

Now also, about the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, begin to prepare the beds for the best ranunculuses and 
anemone roots ; and may then either be planted at that season, 
or any time after, till the end of October or November, in open, 
mild, dry weather: either in separate beds, alone, or some in 
assemblage in the borders, &c. 

Let these roots be planted each sort separate, in TOWS length- 
ways the beds, not less than six inches asunder, by four, to five 
or six inches distant in she row, and about two inches deep. 

The above distance is more room than what is generally 
allowed to ranunculuses and anemone roots: but when planted 
closer, the plants shoot up in a crowded manner, draw' each 
other up weak and the flowers never grow so large, nor show 
themselves to such advantage, as when they stand more distant. 

SOWING ANEMONE AND RANUNCULUS SEED. 

The beginning of this month is still a proper time to sow the 
seeds of anemones and ranunculuses, where it was not done in 
August. 

For that purpose, being furnished with one or more laigish 
wide pots, or flat earthen garden pans or boxes, &c.: fill them 
with rich light earth, making the surface even; then scatter 
the seeds thereon moderately thick, each sort separate, and 
cover them with light fine earth, not more than a quarter of an 
inch deep. 

The plants will come up in about six weeks or two months, 
when they must have a warm sunny situation, and should be 
protected in winter, occasionally, from %xdessive rains, snow, 
and hard frost; but they sometilhes, when sown thus late, do 
not come up till the spring. 

About the Michaelmas twelvemonth, they should be trans¬ 
planted into a bed of common earth, and in the spring following 
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they will flower, •'hen, perhaps, they will afford you several 
new flowers that are double, and of fine colours. 

As for the single flowered kinds, the best of them may^e 
deposited in clusters about the common borders, &c. 

CARNATION LAYERS. 

Take care now of the carnation layers ; where there are any 
.still remaining on old plants, and properly rooted, let them be 
transplanted now as soon as convenient, some time before the 
latter end of the month, that they may have time to take good 
root before winter. 

The choicest kinds of these layers you may plant in small 
pots for the more readily protecting them in winter. The 
layers of the common sorts you may plant into nursery beds in 
a warm situation, and some of the strongest layers may he plant¬ 
ed out at once into the borders, or where you intend them to 
flower. 

Any carnation layers as were planted off as above, last month, 
or early in this, should, if a warm dry season, have occasional 
waterings.—See June, July, §’c. 

AURICULA PLANTS IN POTS. 

AuaictrtA plants in pots demand attention at this time ; and 
particularly those that w'ere shifted last month, to give occa¬ 
sional waterings; but, if they were not then shifted, it may 
not be effected. 

These plants should, if the weather proves at this time very 
dry, be now and then moderately watered : but, if there should 
fall much heavy rain about the end of the month, it will be of 
advantage to defend the capital sorts occasionally; for inces¬ 
sant and excessive wet at that time might prove rather injurious 
in some degree to these planks, on account of their natural 
succulency. 

To protect the choicest kinds of these plants in bad weather 
the most effectually during the winter, let the pots, about the 
latter end of this month, or in October, be placed close toge¬ 
ther in a bed, open to the full sun; then to form a low awning 
across with hoop bends, or rods, &c., and when autumnal and 
winter rains, or snoWs,*KiC., are excessive, let some large thick 
mats, or canvass, be drawn ov 4 r to defend the plants ; or tlfe 
pots may be set close together in a garden frame, and the glasses 
put on as occasion requires, which will be more effectual; but 
let them be fully exposed in all moderate dry weather. 
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However, it may be proper to observe, that as the above 
means of occasional shelter may not always be conveniently 
attdinable, these plants are hardy enough to stand the winter 
without that assistance ; only it is of good effect in preserving 
them more effectually in*|[)roper strength and good state of 
growth, that they may flower in best perfection. 

But where there are no such conveniences as above, it will 
in that case be proper, at the end of the month, to place the 
pots in a warm border; and in heavy autumnal and winter rains 
and snow may turn them down on one side, with the plants 
towards the sun, to prevent them receiving too much mois¬ 
ture. 

Auricula offsets may still be detached and planted. 

AURICULA SEED. 

The seed of auricula may still be sown, when not done in 
August. 

These seeds should at this time be sown in large white pots, 
or in boxes filled with earth. Let the earth be light and rich, 
and broken very fine, and the seed should be sown tolerably 
thick, and covered a quarter of an inch, or thereabouts, with 
earth. 

The pots or boxes should be placed out of the mid-day sun, 
till towards the end of this month, and then set in a warm 
situation. 

The auricula plants raised from this sowing will flower the 
next spring twelvemonth. 

TRAK.SPLANTING PERENNIAL PLANTS. 

Dig and prepare borders towards the latter end of the month 
for planting various perennial and biennial flowers ; and in 
which may then transplant some of the strongest and best plants 
which were raised in the spring and beginning of summer, or 
before, according to the different sorts. 

They may be transplanted any time after the middle of the 
month: such as carnations, pinks, and sweet williams; also 
the seeding wall-flowers, stock gilliflowers, and columbines, 
with many other sorts, both seeding plants, and such as were 
raised from slips, offsets, layers, plpings,*&t?. 

* In selecting the above, or any’of the various different sorts or 

perennials, &c., for the decoration of your borders, or other flower 
compartments, generally choose a proper variety, more or less ; 
and if not furnished therewith in your own garden, may obtain 
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them as required at most of the nurseries;—observing in either 
of which, to prefer those of the fullest good growth according to 
their kinds: and as many sorts both of seedling plants, and 
others raised from layers, pipings, dips, of&ets, &c., may now 
be readily transplanted with small ballf of earth about their roots, 
it should be done accordingly, and the plants will thus scarcely 
feel any check by removal; or let others be removed with as 
full roots as possible, planting the whole, in the allotted places, 
in a varied order; and give directly an immediate watering to 
settle the earth closely about the roots. 

They will soon take root the same season, and will all flower 
next year in good perfection. 

SOWING SEEDS OF BULBOUS FLOWEB ROOTS. 

The seeds of tulips may still be sown, and also the seeds of 
hyacinths and crown imperials, with the seeds of fritilars, and 
of most other bulbs. 

These seeds may be sown in beds or boxes : they will suc¬ 
ceed in either; let the earth be rich and light, and broken very 
fine, and lay the surface perfectly smooth. 

Then sow the seed separately on the surface, and tolerably 
thick, and cover them with light sifted earth, near half au inch 
deep.—See August. 

CLIPPING AND PLANTING BOX EDGINGS. 

• 

Clip box edgings where it was omitted in the two former 
months, but let this be done as soon in the month as possible, 
that the box may have time to recover a little before winter. 

Now is the time to b^n to plant box where new edgings 
are intended; but, if very dry hot weather, this should not be 
done in any considerable extent till towards the middle of the 
month.: or however, if but moderately warm weather, or some¬ 
what moist season, it may be planted at any time now when 
required, or opportunity serves, as there is no time in the year 
in which box will take root sooner; giving a good watering as 
soon as planted.—See October, &c. 

Likewise where there are edgings of box that have been 
suffered to run up too“high and broad, in a rude growth, they 
may now be taken up and replanted in regular order; obsert- 
ing, when taken up for that purpose, to let a quantity of the 
best plants of short bushy growth be planted or slipped, with 
roots to each slip; the root and top properly trimmed, and 
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iramediateljr planted again in a close, low, neat edging.—See 
October, &c. 

This is also a good time to repair anj' former planted box 
ed^ngs where wanting; therefore, where there ate any gaps 
or deficiencies, let them nbw be mended: the box will be root¬ 
ed in a month after planting, and the edgings will then appear 
neat all winter. 

For the method of planting these edgings in either of the 
.above cases, see October. 

TRIMMJNO AND PLANTING THRIFT EDGINGS. 

Cut or trim thrift edgings, where grown disorderly or spring 
out considerably in an irregular manner ; in which case cut in 
the two sides evenly, and cut off any remaining decayed flowers, 
and let any Irregularity at top be reduced to proper order. 

Likewise may now plant edgings of thrift; either planted close 
in the method of planting box, or by dibble, so as to form a 
regular edging, or planted only about two inches asunder; well 
watered. 


CLIPPING hedges. 

Finish clipping all such hedges as still remain untrimmed: 
and let this be done in the beginning of the month, before the' 
shouts get too hard. 

In clipping hedges, always take particular care to have the 
shears in perfect good order, that you may be able to make 
both neat and expeditious work. Let the sides of the full grown 
hedges be always clipped in nearly to the former year's cut, and 
as straight as possible : for it looks ill to see the sides of gar¬ 
den hedges much wavered by irregular clipping ; and generally 
observe to clip a hedge in such a manner, as it may run some¬ 
what narrowing upwards, that the top may be gradually a little 
narrower than the bottom, and keep a good eye in cutting the 
top regularly even. 

Observe, in clipping young hedges under trsuning, to have 
particular care not to cut them too close down above, but run 
the top off regularly, so as the stronger and more moderate 
shoot'mg plants may advance as equally as possible; and cut 
the sides with similar care. ,. • • » 

• • 

GRASS AND GRAVEL WALKS, AND LAWNS. 

Mow grass walks and lawns, and let this be always done in 

proper time, never permitting the grass to grow rank, for that 
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not only appears disorderly on principal garden lawns, &c.; 
but when grown very rough, it cannot be cut with proper re¬ 
gularity, to form a close even surface; and generally observing, 
at this time, to mow as close and even as p'ossible ; whereby 
to have a close, firm, regular bottom, against winter, that it may 
remain agreeably neat all that season. 

Likewise let the rough edges of all grass lawns, &c., adjoin¬ 
ing gravel walks, and principal borders, and other similar 
compartments, be also cut close and neat, with a pair of grass 
shears, cutting in the loose grass close to the firm edge, which 
gives an additional neatness in the general appearance. 

Roll gravel walks, at least once or twice every week, for they 
will not look well, nor be agreeable to walk upon, without they 
are well rolled ; and let these walks be always kept very neat, 
not suffering weeds or any litter to appear on them; and should 
be occasionally swept clean from all loose litter, leaves, &c., 
before they are rolled. 

REGULATING THE FLOWER BORDERS, SHRUBBERIES, &c. 

Continue keeping the general flower borders, and other similar 
districts always very clean, and in the most neat order,—hoeing 
and clearing away all weeds, decayed flower stalk.s, dead leaves, 
and other rubbishy litter; and occasionally rake the surface 
clean and smooth. 

On this occasion, should now eagerly go round the borders 
and shrubbery compartments about once a week, and cut down 
the decayed flower stems of such plants as are past flowering ; 
for it looks ill to see dead stems standing up among the 
growing plants, or such as are still flowering in their proper 
season. 

And should also now look over the plants in general, both of 
the herbaceous and shrubby tribe, to regulate any disorderly 
growth, such as where any very strong rambling, or long run¬ 
away shoots occur, or any of a disorderly straggling nature: 
and either cut them out, or prune them to some regularity, 
according to their order of growth, clearing out also all decayed 
parts, and large glaringly withered leaves, &c., that the whole 
may thus be continued in some tolerably regular order, of a 
clean, neat, lively appearance. 

Continue also to tie up to stakes such plants as need suppofl 
or have been overturned by winds, or borne down by hervy 
rains, &c.: training them in an upright orderly manner, secure 
in their places, and in proper regularity. 
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About the middle or latter end of this month, begin digging 
vacant beds and borders, &c., or such tvhere the plants have 
mostly declined flowering, both to prepare them for the recep¬ 
tion of any plants or roots intended ; also to kill weeds most 
effectually, and to give a clean neat appearance. 

PROPAGATING FIBROUS ROOTED PERENNIAL PLANTS. 

This is the time to .slip and plant out many kinds of fibrous- 
rooted perennial plants, to increase them ; such as rose cam- 
pion, scarlet lychnis, catchfly, and campanulas, &c. 

Where these plants are grown into large tufts, it will be pro¬ 
per either to take the roots entirely up and part them, or slip 
the outward offsets as the plants remain in the ground ; and 
plant some of the best slips again in the borders, or places 
where they are to flower; the smaller slips may be planted 
together in a bed, to remain to get strength. 

Likewise, for increase, may now slip or part the roots of dai- 
.sies, polyanthuses, and auriculas, gentianella, London pride, 
(..'liristmas rose, white saxifrage, thick-leaved purple saxifrage, 
double camomile, and thrift, heart's-ease, &c., dividing or slip¬ 
ping them as above : and the largest offsets may plant finally 
in the borders, pots, &c., and the smaller ones in nursery beds ; 
or, of the above, the double white saxifrage, is very commonly 
planted in pots, both on account of its small granulous roots 
being more readily preserved together, and for moving in the 
said pots, when in bloom, to adorn fore courts, &c .; and is 
occasionally planted in little cli^ters in some principal 
borders. 

The double rocket, likewise, where it was not taken up and 
parted last month for increase, may now be done ; the double 
bachelor’s buttons, with the double feverfew, may also now be 
managed in the same manner. 

The leonurous, double ragged robin, golden rod, perennial 
sunflowers, and all other perennial fibrous-rooted flower plants 
that have done flowering, may likewise now be propagated by 
parting their roots; this being a good season to remove mostsorts. 

Now is also a good time to transplant the various knobbed 
and fleshy rooted plants; and also to propagate them by dip¬ 
ping or parting their roots; such*as> peonies, flllipendula, 
cyclamen, winter aconite, dens canis; and the different sorts 
of flag irises, monk's-hood, fraxinella, and all other such like 

plants, may now be taken up and parted where necessary, and 
transplanted into places where wanting. 
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TR,\NSPUANTING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Towards the latter end of this month it will be time to begin 
to transplant many sorts of hardy shrubs and trees where 
wanting. 

But more particularly the eveigreen kinds; as for the deci¬ 
duous sorts, that is, those that shed their leaves in winter, it 
will be advisable to defer any principal removal of them till 
about the middle of next month, when they will have finished 
their year’s growth, determinable by their leaves decaying; and 
from that time to the middle or end of March, you may, in open 
weather, transplant all kinds. 

But, however, when there is any planting particularly wanted 
to be done, you may venture to remove most sorts of shrubs 
any time after the twentieth of this month, giving a good water¬ 
ing as soon as planted ; and there will be no hazard of their 
succeeding. 

Let all such shrubs or trees as are transplanted at the above 
time have a good watering, not only at planting, but if very dry 
weather, and exposed to the full sun, repeat it once or twice ; 
they will not want any more, and they will soon strike root the 
same season. 


THE NURSERY. 

Begin now, where not (^ne in August, to prepare, dig, and 
trench the ground where you intend to plant out a nursery of 
young stocks for fruit trees; and also where you intend to plant 
nursery rows of young forest trees; and any kinds of hardy 
shrubs, the next month, or November, tkc. 

By getting the ground for new plantations ready at this time, 
it will not only forward the business greatly, but also prepare 
the ground the better to receive the advantage of rains, to mel¬ 
low and moisten it, which will be a great advantage to the 
plants in expediting their early rooting more effectuedly the same 
season. 


TRANSPLANTING EVP.RORF.ENS. 

Towards the end of this month you may begin to remove or* 
tMspiant, in the nursery order, 8ic., where necessJiry, many 
kinds of evergreen shrubs and trees, as those transplanted at thi.s 
time will freely take root. 
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Particularly the common and Portugal laurels, laurustinus, 
phillyreas, pyracantha, and arbutus, and many other kinds. 

Observing as soon as planted, if dry light ground, it would 
be of advantage to water them freely, to settle the earth close 
to their roots. 

TRANSPLANTING DECIDUOUS SHRUBS AND TREES. 

In the last week of this month you may also begin to prepare 
fur nursery transplanting, many kinds of deciduous shrubs and 
trees ; being such as shed their leaves in winter. 

Particularly such hardy trees and shrubs, whose leaves at 
that time began to decay, discovering that the plants have 
finished their summer’s growth and may be safely removed, 
especially if the weather be somewhat moist. But in removing 
any kind of shrubs or trees at this early season of autumn 
planting, if the ground and the weather prove very dry, it 
would be beneficial, as soon as transplanted, to give them a 
good watering ; though, if very dry weather, it will be better to 
defer all planting till next month or November. 

There is, however, great advantage in making early planta¬ 
tions next month, or November ; that is, in transplantii^ soon 
after the leaf decays ; the plants having time to prepare for 
taking fresh root before the frost sets in hard to prevent it; 
besides, such trees and shrubs as are transplanted early in the 
autumn planting season will be so well established by next 
summer, that the drought at that time cannot hurt them. 

At this time, hovvever, it is not advised to perform any gene¬ 
ral nursery transplanting of deciduous trees and shrubs, but 
only such whose leaves are decayed, or in a decaying states 
notifying the declined growth of the trees, &c., for that year: 
and that it is required to have any such of particular sorts 
transplanted as soon as possible, in the latter end of the month, 
not sooner. 

Likewise some sorts of young fhiit trees, whose leaves are 
now decayed, may also be transplanted in the latter end of this 
month if necessary, to forward part of the business at the ear¬ 
liest period of autumn planting ; but perform no general plant¬ 
ing till the next month, or November- 

. .STOCKS TO G'^AFT OR*Bui> ON. 

Bhefars ground for transplanting a nursery of fruit-tree 
stocks, for gifting and budding: either those raised from seed 
in the spring, or from cuttings, layers, or suckers. 

u 2 
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If in the last week in tliis month the leaves of any are de- 
caved, may begin to plant some into the quarters, or where in¬ 
tended, especially if moist or showery weather ; otherwise not 
to perform any general transplantation till the following month; 
they must be planted in rows two feet and a half asunder, and 
the plants to be set fifteen or eighteen inches distant in the 
n>ws. 


PROPAGATING TREES AND SHRUBS, BY CUTTING.S. 

Now begin to plant cuttings, of the young shoots of such 
trees and shrubs as will grow by that method. 

By cuttings, the best gooseberries and currant trees arc 
abundantly raised: and towards the latter end of this month is 
the proper time to begin to plant the cuttings; which must be 
the same year's shoots, of straight, clean growth ; cut off in 
proper lengths about eight, ten, or twelve to fifteen or eighteen 
inches ; and plant them in nursery rows twelve or fifteen inches 
asunder, by half that distance in each row. 

May plant also in the latter end of this month cuttings of 
honeysuckles; choosing firm young shoots, and cut them into 
lengths of about nine, ten, or twelve inches; and plant them in 
rows ten or twelve inches distant, and six or eight inches in the 
row; and generally insert each cutting full half into earth. 

Many other kinds of flowering shrubs and trees are raised by 
cuttings of the same year’s shoots; and the middle or latter 
end of this month is the time to begin to plant cuttings of many 
of the hardy kinds. * 

This is rather the best time in the year to plant cuttings of 
laurel and Portugal laurel. 

These cuttings may be planted in a shady border any time 
in this month, but about the middle or towards the latter end 
is rather the best time to do that work. 

In .taking off these cuttings, choose the moderate strong 
shoots of the same year's growth, about ten or twelve inches 
long; and cut off the leaves at bottom, and half way up the 
shoots; and then plant them in a shady border, inserting each 
cutting as far into the earth as the leaves are stripped off. and 
water them. 

pkoVagatino by layers. 

May now begin the. general propagation of many sorts of 
trees and shrubs by layers, towards the middle and latter end 
of Ibis month,— See Nursery, October. 
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CHEERY AND PLUM STONES TO RAISE STI CKS. 

Sow cherry and plum stones, or preserve them to sow in 
October, to raise stocks to graft and bud upon.—See October. 

UBNKRAL CAKE OP VOUNG nCkSEEY PLANTS. 

Should now give particular good attention to all seed-beds 
and nursery plantations of young plants of trees, shrubs, &c., 
to have them thoroughly clean from weeds this month, whilst 
the dry warm weather continues, before the heavy autumnal 
rains set in considerably. 

In this business should most carefully attend to clearing from 
weeds all seed-beds and seeding rows of small young plants, 
by occasional hand-weeding and hoeing, as they may ^mit; 
and, taking opportunity of dry days, hoe between transplanted 
nursery rows of the different kinds of young trees and shrubs, 
to cut down and exterminate the present growth of autumnal 
weeds, cutting them up radically out of the earth that they may 
be destroyed effectually. 

Continue giving water occasionally in dry weather to all 
plants in pots; also to any newly transplanted young trees and 
shrubs, both in pot and the full ground. 

Towards the latter part of the month begin to pot off singly 
young tender plants raised this year, and remmning too thick 
together in beds or pots, fkc., and that require moving to some 
protection in winter. 

And, likewise, towards the latter end of this month, begin to 
remove tender young trees, shrubs, and other plants in pots, 
Ac., to some warm situation, or place of occasional shelter from 
frost. ' 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

OR.ANGE AND LEMON TREES. 

Is the last week of this month,* or spoqer, if the nights prove 
cold, it will be proper to remove the orange-trees, and many 
other green-house plants, into their winter quarters j but if fine 
weather, they may remain a week or a fortnight longer. 

Let, however, the orange and lemons in particular, and sueb 
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like tenderest kinds, be taken into the green-house at the first 
t^proach of cold nights; for one sharp night would make their 
leaves change their fine green colour ; and they would hardly 
be able to recover it again all winter. 

Therefore, at the tipie mentioned, if cold unfavourable 
weather prevails, take the opportunity of a dry day, and carry 
into the green-house the oranges, lemons, and other pUnts of 
the more tender kinds, and particularly all the tender kinds 
of succulent plants; likewise the geraniums, which having soft 
succulent branches, a touch of frost would injure them consi¬ 
derably : placing the whole in some tolerable order, till all the 
other plants are housed next month, tiicn placed regularly 
together for the winter_See October. 

When the above plants are in the green-house, let tiie 
windows be opened every mild day to their full extent; but if 
frost happen, or cutting winds sharply cold, or very damp 
foggy weather, keep the house mostly shut, more or less, but 
■ generally always close of nights. 

At the time of removing the plants into the green-house, or 
some time before, if any appear of irregular growth, either in 
some ill-placed rampant shoots, long runaway ramblers, disor¬ 
derly straggling growths, or the head irregularly crowded, let 
them be pruned a little, with careful observation, to some regu¬ 
larity in the general branches; cutting out also any decayed 
parts, and small withered or dead leaves. 

Continuing, however, proper care of the general collation, 
both in those removed into the green-house, and such as still 
remdn in the open air; giving necessary waterings, but more 
moderately towards the end of the month ; and if the earth in 
any of the pots binds hard, loosen the top, and apply a little 
fresh mould.—See October. 

And let any green-house plants in want of larger pots be 
gifted therein the beginning or middle of the month, nor defer 
It much later, if possible, tliat they may have time to strike some 
fresh root before winter. 

Or any young green-hou.se plants raised this year, or before, 
from seed, slip.s, suckers, cuttings, &c., such os geraniums and 
myrtles, growing several or many too closely together in pots, 
or any in beds of n^tutal earth, or nnder frames and glasses 
should now be all transplanted.into small pots, singly, the • 
beginning or middle of this month, and properly watered. Or, 
if any are very small, may plant two, three, or more, in a pot. 
But such of the above plants r^ed from slips, cuttings, &c.. 
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as are not yet properly rooted, or not much advanced in top 
growth, may remain in, their present pots till next spring or 
autumn. 

Where any young myrtles,.»&c., of one or two years old, from 
cuttings, where bedded into the full ground in May, to gain 
good strength in the summer’s growth, should now be trans¬ 
planted with balls of earth to the roots into proper sized pots, 
one plant in each, for removing into the green-house or in 
proper frames under glasses, next month, giving them water 
at planting, and afterwards occasionally. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 


PISF,-.\PPLE PI,.\NTS. 

Ir the succession of pine-apple plants, which are to produce 
their fruit the next year, were not shifted into larger pots the 
last month, that work should be done the first or second week 
in this month at farthest; otherwise the growth of the plants 
will be greatly retarded. 

In .shifting these plants you must observe to preserve the 
ball of earth entire about the roots, placing them with parti¬ 
cular care into the larger pots, and fill up the pots with fresh 
compost; then stir up the bark-bed, to renew the heat, as 
directed la.st month ; plunge the pots again therein to the'ir rims 
and give the plants a very moderate watering. 

But in shifting and ordering these plants let the same rule be 
observed as advised in the two last months. 

But where the plants were shifted a month or five weeks 
ago, and at that time no fresh tan added, it will now be proper 
to exiunine the heat of the bark-bed, wherein the plants in 
general arc plunged: and if you find it is very weak, stir up 
the bark to the bottom w'ith a fork, and plunge the pots t^^n 
immediately to their rims. 

This will revive the heat of the bed, and will continue it in 
a good condition till the next month, when they must be 
removed into the fruiting-house, in a new bark-bed, made wholly 
pf fresh tan, where they are,to remain,* to perfect their fruit 
next summer and autumn. 

Younger succession pines, advancing in proper growth,_tt> 
succeed the above, if not only lately shifted, and in want of 
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larger pots, should also be shifted therein as above.—See the 
two last months and October. 


.VOMITTIXG AIU, AND WATEUING. 

You must observe to admit air to the plants in general in 
the hot-house or stove departments, every day at this season, 
in warm sunny weather, by sliding open either some of the 
top lights, or upright glasses, or both occasionally, more or 
less, according as the heat of the day increases and decreases; 
shutting ail close in due time towards the afternoon or the 
evening. 

The pine-apple plants will require moderate refreshments of 
water, once in three or four days, if hot summer weather and 
there is a brisk heat at bottom ; but if the heat in the bark- 
bed is weak, once in a week will be sufficient: especially after 
the middle of this month. 


ADDING FRESH TAN. 

About the latter end of this month you should begin to pro¬ 
cure a proper quantity of fresh tan from the tan-yards, to be 
ready to renew the bark-beds in the hot-house and stove, &c., 
the next month. 

For this purpose you should provide as much new tan as 
will be equal to one half at least of what the bark-pit will con¬ 
tain, though sometimes two-thirds or more is required, accord¬ 
ing as the old bark is more or less wasted; but generally pro¬ 
vide a sufficient quantity, rather to have to spare than be defl- 
cient at the time it is wanted for immediate application in the 
hot-house pit as above. 

When the tan is brought in, let it be thrown up into a heap, 
and let it lie for ten or twelve days to drain and fennent, before 
it is put into the hot-house. 

But if it is very wet, as is sometimes the case when newly 
thrown out of the tan vats, it should, provided the weather be 
dry, be spread abroad thinly where the sun comes, to lie two 
or three days, that the sun and air may draw off or exhale the 
gro.ssest of the moisture ; for if put in too wet, it will be a 
long time before it will acquire a proper degree of heat. 

The tan or bark foi;,th^ above purpose should be fresh, such 
as hath been about a fortnight, or three or four weeks, out of 
the tan-pits; and also observing, that as some of the tan is 
pretty large, and some quite small, the middle sized bark is 
what should be chosen.—rSee October. 
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CROWNS AND SUCKERS OF PINE PLANTS. 

The bed wherein this year's crowns and suckers are plunged' 
should be kept to a good heat, by which means the young plants 
will make good roots before winter. 

If they are in a good bark-bed, the heat will not yet want 
any augmentation : but if the pots were placed upon a dung 
hot-bed, either let a lining of fresh hot dung be applied to the 
sides of the bed, when you find the heat is decreased; or, if 
the bed is much sunk, apply at present some fresh hot dung 
at top, fifteen or eighteen inches thick, or more, laying, at top 
of this, several inches of light earth, or tan, and in which 
replunge the pots.—See July, August, and October. 

And about the latter end of this month it will be proper to 
lay some dry long litter or straw round the outsides of the frames, 
which will keep out the frost, and preserve a kindly growing 
heat in the bed. 

When the nights begin to be cold, let some mats be thrown 
over the glasses every night. 

Raise the glasses a little in the middle of the day, to let out 
the steam, and to admit air to the plants. 

Give these young plants also occasional moderate water- 


OENERAL CARE OF THE PLANTS IN THE HOT-HOVSE. 

Continue the care of all other tender plants in the hot-house 
or stove ; let them be carefully looked over, two or three 
times a week, to sec where water is wanted, as some will 
require it every two or three days, and the generality will need 
to be refreshed twice a week, if hot weather, particularly ail 
the woody and most of the herbaceous kinds, but less in the 
succulent plants. 

Observe nearly the same care in the general management as 
in the two or three last months, both in giving air, watering, 
cleaning, and shifting, where necessary, into fresh earth, or 
larger pots; as also to propagate by cuttings, layers, suckers, &c. 

PREPARING COMPOST. 

Prepare compost for the various plants of this department. 

For the pines procure a quantity of light rich kitchen garden 
earth, and, if po$.«ible, an equal portion of good light surface 
loam, from a pasture-common or field, ike., adding also a supply 
of dry rotten dung; blending the whole well together in a heap. 
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in the sun and full aii; and if it remains thus several months, 
and turned over two or three times, it will be an additional 
'advantage. 

Likewise, for the most of the shrubbery tribe and herbaceous 
plants, in tb.e hot-house, prepare a compost of any good l^ht 
garden earth, and light mellow aut&oe loam, and dry rotten 
dung. 

But for the succulent tribe, should have a composition of the 
lightest dry soils; for as those plants themselves abound lit 
humidity, rich or moist strong soils would occasion them to rot, 
especially those of a more fleshy, succulent growth. 



OCTOBER. 

, WOHE TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 

PI.ANTlSi; EADLV BEANS, 

The latter end of this month 70U may plant some beans for an 
earljr crop the succeeding summer. 

11)086 which arc planted now, if they survive the winter's 
frost, &c., will come in for use the end of May, or beginning of 
June. 

The moBagan bean is the best to plant at this season, for 
they will come earlier than any other, and are excellent bearers, 
though bat of humble growth ; and they will stand the winter 
better than the la^er sorts: though as the beans are very 
small, and as they should be gathered fur use while quite young, 
otherwise will be rank tasted, they are not eligible to ptont for 
any considerable crops, only a sufficiency to furnish the earliest 
pr^uction ; planting a moderate portion now. to have a chance 
of some to gather in the earliest season ; but not to depend on 
those wholly, as the pbints in their early infant state, in winter, 
are liable to be cut off by severe frost; so should reserve a 
larger planting for next month or December, and if they hap¬ 
pen all to succeed, they will supply the table in regular suc¬ 
cession. , , 

A warm border under a south wall, or other south fence, is • 
the best situation to plant these beans in at this season. 

Plant them in rows aeroM die border ; that is, provided the 
b^er is five or six feet wide; and observing that the rowsaro 
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to be two feet and a half asunder, which will be room enough 
for this sort; and the beans to be planted about two or three 
inches distant in the rows, and an inch and a half, or not more 
than two inches deep. 

You may also put one row lengthways of the border, within 
two or three inches of the wall; these will sometimes outlive 
the winter, when those at a great distance from the wall are 
cut off. 

But if the border is narrow, you had better plant only one or 
two rows lengthways, that is, one row near the wall, and, if 
the border admit of two rows, plant the other two feet and a 
half from the first. 

They may be planted either with a blunt dibble, inserting 
them in an inch and a half, or near two inches deep ; or, for 
these small beans, it would be rather more eligible to draw 
drills that depth, and drop the beans therein ; drawing the 
earth over them an equal depth, as above. 

In planting early beans, it often proves very successful first 
to s,ow the beans pretty thick in a bed of light earth ; and when 
come up an inch or two in height, transplant them into warm 
borders, and other similar compartments. 

The method is this : dig a bed about three or four feet broad 
of good earth, in a warm situation ; this being done, draw the 
depth of about an inch and a half, or near two inches of earth 
equally off the surface, to one side ; this done, scatter the beans 
about an inch asunder, and immediately cover them with the 
earth which was drawn for that purpose off the bed •, or other* 
wise you may either with a small spade, or a common hoe flat, 
ways, draw broad drills across the bed, and scatter the beans 
pretty thick in the drill, and draw the earth equally over them ; 
and thus if severe frosts should prevail before they come up, or 
in their infiint state, while remaining all together in this bed, 
or till danger from frost is past, they can be readily protected 
from frost with frames, &c., or with hand-glasses, mats, or Utter, 
till fit to transplant. 

When the beans are come up an inch, or an inch and a half, 
or two inches high, or but very little more, they should then, 
if mild weather, be transplanted in the above-mentioned bor¬ 
ders, but many generally remain in th% sqed-bed to have occa* 
sional protection from frost tilUowards the spring, then planted 
out j taking them carefully up out of the seed-bed with their 
fuil spread of roots, and as much earth as will hang about them t 
pull away the old beans at the bottom, and trim the end of ^ 
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perpendicular root i and then planted in rows, at the same dis¬ 
tance and in the manner above directed, observing to close the 
earth well about every plant, they will soon take root and grow 
freely. 

By the .above practice of sowing the first crop of these early 
beans thickly together to have occasional protection for future 
transplanting, proves often of good advantage; as, cither before 
the plants are ready to be transplanted, or after they have ob¬ 
tained a proper growth for that purpose, they can all be retain¬ 
ed in the bed till danger from frost is past; and thus, both the 
seed occasionally and the young plants, by being all contained 
closely together within a small compass, can be readily protected 
in winter from frost by placing a frame or some other covering 
over them, and by that means be preserved; when those in 
the open ground are sometimes killed, or greatly damaged by 
the frost; and the plants thus preserved can in proper time be 
soon transplanted. 

Besides the advantage of protecting them in their early minor 

state, the beans by transplanting generally come into production 
several days or a week sooner. 

SOWING PEASE. 

May now sow a first moderate crop of early pease, to have a 
chance of an early production next summer, in May and June: 
they may be sown in the middle or latter end of the month, and 
the produce will come in at an early season, provided they 
escape the frost; but however, if they are sown any time in the 
month, it will not make a great difference ; and indeed those 
sown in the latter end of the month will have, the better chance 
to succeed. 

The earliest hotspurs are the proper sorts of pease to sow at 
this time. Choose such seed as are new, plump, and sound. 

There are several sorts of the hotspurs; such as the golden, 
the Charlton, the Reading, and the master, &c., ail very good 
pease, and plentiful bearers, and produce good handsome sized 
pods, well filled ; and of which the Reading and master hotspur 
are the longest, but not quite so early as the others: and there¬ 
fore either the Charlton, golden, and a variety thereof, called 
Nichols' early goldei), veigenerally preferable to sow for the 
first early crops. 

A warm south border, under a wall or other fence, is the pro¬ 
per situation : and in which the pease must be sowed in drills 
^ul an inch and a half deep, either lengthways or across the 
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border, according to its width; if but narrow, have only one 
drill lengthways, one or two feet from the wall, &c.; sow the 
pease therein moderately thick and regular, and directly earth 
them over, not more than an inch and a half deep; but where 
the border is four, five, or six, to eight, or ten feet broad, it 
will be proper to have the drills crossways ; observing, however, 
if there are wall-trees, let the drills be three or four feet asun¬ 
der, especially if intended to place sticks for the pea plants to 
run upon ; in which, that distance being necessary, both to give 
room for their growth, and to give sufficient space between the 
rows to admit the free air and sun to the trees, in the advanced 
growth of the pease. 

In the latter end of this month or any time in November, 
may sow some early dwarf pease thick together, in a bed or 
warm border, or in pots; in order to have occasional shelter 
from frost, for transplanting when an inch or two high, either 
in a hot-bed for forcing, or remain as a reserve till towards 

spring, to plant under a warm wall after danger when the frost 
is over, to come in as substitutes in case those planted in the 
borders are killed by the severity of the winter. 

TRANSPLANTING AND SOWING LETTUCES. 

Lettitces for the winter service, of the August or early Sep. 
tember sowing ; stout plants of the Cos, hardy, and common 
cabbage lettuce; brown Dutch and Cilicia kinds, should, in 
the beginning or middle of the month, be planted out in beds 
of rich light earth, in a sheltered situation six or eight inches 
asunder; they will supply the table before and after Christmas. 

Likewise may plant some stout plants in frames, to atudn 
greater perfection for winter use. See last and next month. 

Lettuce plants designed to reraun where sown for winter 
use, should now be cleared from weeds, and thinned where too 
close. 

The Cos and other lettuces which were sown in the middle 
of September, to be planted in frames or under hand glasses, 
and in wann borders, to stand the winter for spring use, and to 
plant out in that season for an early summer crop, should now 
be transplanted into the places where they are to remain all 
winter; this may be done about the middle or latter end of 
*11)18 month; or as soon as the* plants are lit, advanced two or 
three inches in growth. 

Choose a light rich spot for these plants, in a dry, warm 
situation, and where it lies well to the sun. 
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Mark out a bed or beds for them, the width and length of 
one or more cucumber frames, and lay the surface somewhat 
sloping to the sun, and rake it even. 

Plant the lettuces therein, about three inches distant each 
way; close the earth extremely well about each plant: take care 
that they are rot planted too deep, and let the surface of the 
ground between the plants be left perfectly smooth; then give 
them a moderate watering, to settle the earth to their roots. 

Then put on the frames, and cover them with the glasses in 
cold nights, and in frosty or very wet and cold weather; but 
have the free mr in mild dry days, 8iC.; by which means these 
may be saved, and will be ready to plant out in the spring, as 
a sure substitute, in case those which were planted in the open 
borders are killed ; and if both succeed, they will supply the 
table in successional order. 

You may also plant some of these lettuces under bell or 
hand-glasses, either alone, set three or four inches asunder, to 
the extent of the glasses, or pricked under those where cauli¬ 
flowers are planted; placing them round the outside of the 
cauliflower plants; (See Cauliflowers)-, and in,the spring must 
be transplanted into the open ground: or if not accommodated 
with frames and glasses, or hand-glasses, fee., yon may plant 
them in a bed in a warm situation, and then place a low awning 
across, and cover with mats occasionally, in cold nights, heavy 
rains, frosty and other inclement weather. Or in want of the 
above conveniences, prick a quantity in a south border, close 
under the wall, &c. 

Likewise the lettuce plants which were sown the end of 
August or beginning of September, to stand in the open air all 
winter for next spring and early summer ’ supply, should be 
transplanted into the places intended, about the middle or .some 
time in this month. 

These you may plant in warm borders, to stand the winter 
without covering; and if the winter should prove mild, they 
will cabbage early in the spring. 

Let these be planted four or five inches apart, and plant one 
or two rows close under the wall, which will sometimes live 
through the winter, in a firmer state than those at a greater dis¬ 
tance and more expo«ed.to the severity of the weather. 

Sow a few hardy cabbage lettuce, common cabbage, and- 
brown Dutch, and some Cos, in a warm dry situation the 
beginning of this month, either to have protection of a frame, 
or to stand the winter without covering; and if they 
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survive the frost, will afford a very seasonable supply early in 
spring. 

CAULIFLOWER PLjtNTS. 

Cauliflower plants which were planted in frames the last 
month, to forward them for final transplanting the latter end 
of this month under bell and hand-glasses, must be constantly 
uncovered night and day for the greatest part of this month, 
unless the weather should prove very wet and cold; then, in 
that case, put the glasses on every night, and even in the day¬ 
time, during the time of heavy rains ; but let the plants at such 
times have air, by setting up the lights considerably behind. 

In the last week in this month transplant finally some of the 
best cauliflower plants into a warm quarter of rich ground, under 
hand-glasses, in rows four feet asunder, where they are to 
remain to produce their heads early next summer. 

These are to be covered with hand or bell-glasses all winter, 
generally planting three, or four, to five, or six plants under 
each glass ; and if they all survive the winter, then in the spring 
to thin them, leaving only one or two of the stoutest plants in a 
place; and tho^ thinned out are proper to plant in another 
compartment, to succeed the hand-glass crop. See the spring 
months. 

The ground for this early bell or hand-glass crop of cauli¬ 
flowers should be rich and light, in a warm situation, and where 
water is not apt to stand in winter. Let some good rotten 
dung be spread over the place, and then let the ground be dug 
one spade deep, and well broken, taking care to bury the dung 
regularly. 

Then mark out the ground into beds three feet wide, and 
allow alleys a foot wide between the beds, for the conveniency 
of going in to take off, and put on, or raise the glasses. Set 
your line along the middle of the bed, from one end to the 
other: and at every three feet and a half mark the places for 
the glasses, and for each glass put in three or four more plants, 
towards tbe middle, within four inches of each other, and close 
the earth well about their roots and stems, then give them 
a very moderate watering, just to settle the earth to the roots. 

When the whole is planted, bring yqpr jiand or bell-glassea, 
and set them ready; observing,to place one glass, over every 
patch of plants, as above. 

The glasses are to be kept constantly close down over the 
plants, till they have taken good root, which wQl be effected ||^ 
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about a week or ten days; then raise one side on props, either 
of small pieces of wood, stone, or brick-bats, &c., about two 
or three inches thick, or notched wooden pegs, or forked sticks ; 
placing tliem on the south side, one prop under each glass. In 
this manner the glasses are to remain night and day. except in 
frosty weather, when they must be let down quite close; but 
if the months of November and December prove mild and dry, 
and the plants are much on the growing order, it will be pro¬ 
per to set the glasses olF in fine dry days, and keep them always 
over the plants in nights and rainy weather; but in keeping the 
glasses over to defend the plants from excessive or iiicessant 
rains, if open mild weather, they mu.st be raised two or three 
inches on the warmest side with props above hinted, to admit 
air to the plants. 

But if you are not provided sufficiently with hand or bell- 
glasses, or frames, you may plant some cauliflower plants out 
for good on a warm border, where they will sometimes survive 
the winter, and produce good heads. 

But where this is obliged to be practised, it will also 
be proper to put in a parcel of the plants, ^lose under the 
wall, setting them about four inches apart, and these will 
have a chance to live, if those at a greater distance from the 
wall should be destroyed, and in the spring tlie superabun¬ 
dant may be thinned out and transplanted into an open spot 
of ground. 

The cauliflower plants which are to be kept all winter in 
frames should also towards the end of this month, if not done 
in September, be transplanted into their proper winter beds of 
light rich earth the dimensions of one or more garden frames, 
as explained in August; and the frames at the same time be 
placed over them. 

But observe, if the plants are now but small, or backward in 
their‘growth, it will be an advantage to make a slight hot-bed 
in a trench : making it only about eighteen inches thick of dung, 
covering the top five or six inciies deep of earth, and put in the 
plants. See August. 

The plants are now to be set in either of the beds three or 
four inches asunder, moderately watered, put on the glosses 
close for a week, which will forward their taking fre.sh root 
^sooner and more effectually ; then give air by first tilting ot 
shoving them down three, four, or five inches, the first three or 
four days or a week, and should then be drawn quite off every 
mjld dry day, (see August) / and are to be defended all winter 
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occasionally with the glasse.s, according to the directions g^ven 
in each moiitli. 

Or, for want of frames and glasses, may plant some in a bed 
arched over with hoop-bends, or rods, and defended every night, 
and in bad weather with mats. 

PLANTING CABBAGE PLANTS AND COLEWORTS. 

About the middle or latter end of thi.s month, you may plant 
out some of the strongest e.wly cabbage plants, in the place where 
they are to remain for cabbaging early next Rummer. 

Choose a piece of good ground for these plants, in a dry lying 
•situation full to the sun; and lot .some good rotten dung be 
applied; tiien dig the ground regularly one spade deep, bury¬ 
ing the dung equally that depth, as jrou proceed in the digging. 

The pi nits are then to be planted in rows eighteen inches dis¬ 
tant in the row, and allow the same distance between the rows, 
which will be room enough for this early plantation, as most of 
them will be used before they grow' to any considerabl6 size. 

Or some may be planted out closer, in rows only twelve or 
fifteen inches asunder, to thin out early in small hearted young 
growth, about April and May. 

But let the principal supply of the early cabbage plants 
remain in the nursery beds in a warm situation, till January, 
February, or March, before you plant them out for good ; for 
it sometimes happens in severe winters, that many of the plants 
which are planted out early into a more open exposure, are 
killed by the frost. 

In that case you can have recourse to the nursery beds, 
to make good the etfects, or to make new plantations. 

Where there are cabbage plants that still remain in the seed 
bed, let a quantity bo transplanted into nursery beds the begin¬ 
ning of this montii, that they may have time to get some strength 
before the frosty weather begin, planting them in a warm 
.situation, in rows live or six inches asunder, by three or four 
inches in the row. 

Coleworts of the’eabbage kinds should now be finhshed plan-" 
ting for spring supply. See September. 

HOEING BROCCOLI, CABBAGES, AND ALL THE YOUNGER' 

CABBAGE TRIBE. * * 

• • 

OivE now a general hoeing in dry days to the younger late 
planted broccoli, cabbages, and all the young cabbage tribe of 
some advancing growth in their transplanted state: both to kill 
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weeds, and to loosen the soil, whereby to forward and strengthen 
4 he ]ilants. 

This would now prove very beneficial culture, not only to the 
late planted advancing young broccoli, and cabbages, but also 
to coleworfs, savoys, borecole, &c. j taking opportunity of dry 
weather, and with a good hoe cut up all rising weeds, loosing 
the ground neatly between and about the plants, and hoe some 
earth closely about their steins; and this will forward and 
strengthen their growth as much as possible before winter; 
and render them mote able to stand the rigours of the weather 
in that season. 

WINTER SPINACH. 

Winter spinach must now be kept exceeding clean from 
weeds; for if these are permitted to grow, at this time, they 
would soon over-run the plants, and totally destroy or greatly 
injure the crop. These plants are at this season best cleared by 
hand, particularly where there is chick-weed, and such like 
spreading or running weeds. 

Where the spinach was not properly thinned last month, let 
that work be now done in a proper manner, and do it in the 
beginning of the month. 

In doing this, observe to clear away the worst, and leave the 
strongest plants standing at the distance of about three to four 
oV five inches from one another. 

Or the plants may only be moderately thinned now, in order 
to admit of thinning out some, for use by degrees, this and the 
ensuing winter months, and in the spring. 

In this month some of the spinach of the August sowing will 
be fit to gather ; observing, if the plants were left too thick, 
let some be thinned out regularly by the root for use ; but if 
thp, plants were more properly thinned, gather only the outward 
large leaeffR^, and the others will advance for use in a successive 
order; *' 


ENDIVE. 

Continue every week to tie up some full grown endive plants 
for blanching. 

CJhoose a dry day to do this, observing always to make' 
choice for this purpose of such plants as are quite or ntarly full 
grown. Let the leaves be gathered up regularly, and close in 
the hand, and then, with a piecd of strong bass, tie them neatly 
together. 
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Some people blanch or whiten endive by laying boards or tilis 
ilatvVays on the plants. The plants will whiten tolerably by 
this method, but not so regularly effective and full in growth as 
those whose leaves are tied together as above directed. 

Plant out the late crop of young endive'the beginning of this 
month, if not done in September, in a warm dry south border, 
for late winter and spring supply. 

Or to preserve late young endive in winter more securely, 
both from rotting by great wetness of the ground, and from 
the effects of frost, may, in the beginning of this month, prepare 
a sloping bank of light earth in a warm situation, the sloping 
side fronting the south sun, raised two or three feet higher 
behind ; and having some good middling endive plants, deposit 
them, in the common method of planting, into the south side of 
this sloping bed, tolerably thick or close, that it may. contain a 
proper quantity ; and, in the ensuing winter, at the approach 
of severe weather,, may place a frame and glasses over the bed, 
or cover the plants occasionally with mats, or thickly with dry 
long litter in rigorous frosts ; they will thus more effectually 
continue in some moderate growth, and be not so liable to rot as 
in the common level ground, where inclinable to be very wet 
in winter season; and being also warmer situated in the sloping 
bed full to the sun, and having occasional protection as above, 
will be l)ptter preserved in fros^ weather. 

DRESSING THE BEDS OF AROMATIC PLANTS. 

Now clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, and let 
them have the winter dressing. 

This must be particularly observed in the beds of sage, 
savory, thyme, marjorum, and hyssop; and also the beds of 
mint, balm, tarragon, tansey, camomile, pennyroyal, bumet, and 
.sorrel; and all other beds of aromatics, and potherbs. 

These are now to be treated in the following manner:-^ 

Cut dowh alt the decayed flower' stems close to the.^eMmf 
the plants, or to the surface of the ground, according tq>th|M 
nature or growth of the different sorts, and at the same timei 
clear the beds very well from weeds and litter, and carry the 
whole- off the ground. 

After this, it would be proper, in Jjeds where the plants 
s^and distant fr9m one anothey, to lightly dig or loosen tfie 
ground between them; or, in old beds, it would be a gieai 
advantage to get somq,Tery rotten dung, and let it he^broken 
stnaD, then spread a sprinkling of it equally over the surface 
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of all the beds; however, where room, as above, having a 
small spade or trowel, dig lightly between such of the plants 
as will admit, taking care if any are dunged, to bury the dung 
a little depth in the ground ; and at the same time, if they are in 
beds with alleys between, dig the alleys, spreading a little of 
the loose earth upon the beds, leaving the edges full and straight. 

Thus the beds will appear decent all the winter, and the 
plants will reap much advantage from such a dressing, as will be 
seen in spring, when they will begin to shoot. 

But the bed of close growing running plants, as mint, pepper, 
mint, and pennyroyal, and such like creeping rooted herbs, 
will not well admit of digging; therefore let the stalks, if any, 
be cut down close to the ground ; then hoe, rake, and clear the 
beds from weeds, and then dig the alleys, and strew some of the 
earth evenly on the beds. 

This will both give a proper cultural neatness, and protect 
the roots of the mint, &c., and the rains will wash in the virtue 
of the earth which was thrown out of the alley, and the whole 
will greatly enrich the beds and strengthen the roots ; and in 
the spring the plants will rise with vigour. 

RAISING YOUNG MINT AND TARRAGON IN WINTER. 

Where young mint and tarragon is required in the winter 
season, preparations should now be made to raise some. 

Tor thjft purpose a slight hot-bed must be made towards the . 
end of the month for a one or a two-light frame, or according to 
the quantity required ; and make it about two feet or two and 
a half thick of dung. 

Then set on the frame, and cover the bed about four to five or 
six inches deep with earth ; get some roots of mint, and either 
place them in drills, or lay them close ti^ether upon the surface, 
and cover them with earth about an inch thick, and plant the 
tarragon by making apertures in the earth ; and give each a 
moderate watering. 

Put on the glasses and observe to rwse them behind every 
day to admit air. 

The plants will come up fit for use in a fortnight, or three 
weeks, and afford a gathering of young green shoots in great 
plenty, for a considerable time. 

PLANTING AND SLIPPING HERBS. 

Plant out early in this month anj aromatic plants where 
wanted; such as thyme, hyssop, sage, winter savory, and pot 
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inarjorum ; choosing good rooted jroung plants, and plant them 
in four feet wide beds, or in any warm borders, in rows a foot 
asunder. 

May also divide and plant roots of mint, in drills six inches 
asunder, and an inch and a half deep.—See March, ^c. 

Likewise may slip and plant balm, tansey, tarragon, inarjorum. 
butnet, sorrel, pennyroyal, camomile, &c., preserving the slips 
of a tolerable size, with good roots to each, and plant them in 
rows a foot asunder. 

WINTEtt DKESSING THE ASPARAGUS BEDS. 

As the aspar^us stalks have now done growth, and the seed 
berries ripe, where required to save the seed, they should at 
any time this month, or beginning of next, be cut down, and 
the beds have the proper winter dressing. 

Let the stalks or haum be cut down close to the surface of 
the beds ; carry them immediately off the ground ; then with 
a sharp hoe cut up all the weeds, and draw them off the beds 
into the alleys. 

This done, stretch the line, and with a spade, mark out the 
alleys, from about eighteen inches to two feet wide, according 
to the width they were first made. 

Then dig the alleys one spade deep, and spread a consider¬ 
able part of the earth evenly over the beds ; and, as you ad¬ 
vance in digging, let the weeds, which were raked off the beds 
into the alleys, be digged into the bottom, and cover them a 
proper depth with earth. In digging these alleys, observe to 
do it in a neat manner; that is, let an equal quantity of earth 
be laid over every bed, and make the edges of the beds full and 
straight; the alleys should be digged all of an equal depth, and 
the surface of the beds be left even and regular. 

But as old asparagus beds will need an augment of dung 
once in two or three years, and that when designed to assist 
them therewith, this is the time to do it; but the manure or 
dung must be applied before the alleys are digged, or the beds 
landed up. , 

The dung for that purpose must be very mellow, rotten, and 
none is more proper than the 4upg of old cucumber or melon 
beds this must be spread over the beds when the haum and 
.weeds are cleared off j let this dung Hfe ^ell broken, and lay it 
an equal thickness, or at least one to two or three inches, in 
every part; point it Jn a little with an asparagus fork : then 
dig the alleys as above directed, and spread a due quantity of 
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the earth of each alley over the dung and surface of the beds, 
as above directed. 

When the asparagus beds have thus had their winter dress¬ 
ing, if dry-lying ground, there may be planted in each alley a 
row of coleworts, or cabbage plants: set the plants six or eight 
inches distant in the row. 

In this situation such plants will, in severe winters, some* 
times survive the frost; when those which are planted in open 
or level spots are destroyed. 

Or there may occasionally be planted in each alley a row of 
early garden beans. 

The asparagus which is intended for forcing should also now 
have their stalks cut down, and the weeds drawn off the beds 
into the alleys, as above, in the common asparagus beds; then 
dig the alleys to bury the weeds, and, as you proceed, spread a 
little of the earth also over the beds. 

But that which is to be digged up for forcing this winter need 
not have any thing more done than to cut down the haum or 
stalks of the plants. 

The seedling asparagus which was sown last spring should 
also now have a little dressing. 

That is, to clear the bed from weeds, and then spread an inch 
or two in depth of dry rotten dung over the bed, to defend the 
crowns of the plants from frost. 

FORCING ASPARAGUS FOR WINTER USE. 

Where forced asparagus is required for use in winter, may 
now begin to make hot-beds for raising the first crop, for gather¬ 
ing in November and December; and for the method, see Feb- 
raaryand December. 

If a constant succession is required all winter and spring, a 
new hot-bed, planted with fresh plants, must be made every 
three or four weeks, from the beginning or middle of October, 
to the end of February or March; which will furnish a con¬ 
stant supply of asparagus from November fill the arrival of the 
natural crops in the open ground, in April or May. 

Or when required to have forced asparagus as early as pos¬ 
sible in the beginning of winter, may make a hot-bed, and plant 
some asparagus roots therein in the middle or latter end of Sep¬ 
tember, and they wilf begin to afford a production of small or 
moderate shoots for gathering in the second or third week in 
November. 
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EARTHING UP CELERY AND CARDOONS. 

Celery should now be very duly earthed up according as it 
advances in height, in order that the plants may be well 
blanched a due length before severe frosts attack them. 

Therefore take advantage of dry days, and earth them up 
properly on both sides of each row. Let the earth be well 
broken, and lay it up to the plants, with care not to break the 
leaves or bury the hearts of them, landing them at this time 
considerably high, according to their growth. 

Likewise to cardoons now give a general 'full earthing, in 
open dry weather, and when the leaves of the plants are dry. 

In earthing thes$ plants, observe, at each time, first to tie 
with a hay band their leaves close together, gathering the leaves 
up regularly. 

Then let the earth be well broken, and lay it up equally of a 
proper thickness, and some considerable height about every 
plant.—See September. 

SMALL SALAD HERBS. 

Where a constant succession of small salad herbs is required, 
continue to sow the seeds accordingly; particularly mustard, 
cresses, radish, and rape; as also cabbage lettuce, to cut while 
young. 

Let these seeds be sown now in a warm situation, full in the 
sun. 

But towards the end of the month, if the weather is cold, it 
will, for the greater certainty of having a constant supply of 
small salad, be proper to sow the seed in frames, to be defend, 
ed with glasses; and for which prepare a bed of light earth in 
a warm situation, for one or more shallow frames; and if'laid 
a little sloping to the sun, by raising the back part three or 
four, to five or six inches, it may be an advantage ; break the 
earth fine, and rake the surface smooth, ready for sowing the 
seed. . 

Then either draw flat shallow drills from the back to the 
front of the frames, about three inches asunder: sow the seeds 
therein pretty thick, and cover them with earth not more than 
a quarter of an inch deep, only just coveang the seeds; or may 
■smooth the surface with the back of the spade, sow the seed, 
each sort separate, thickly al) over the bed, then with the spade 
smooth it down lightly into the earth, and sift fine mould over 
it thinly, not more than half a quarter of an inch thick, or only 
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just to cover all the seed evenly, and as slightly as possible, at 
this season. 

The bed must be sheltered every night by putting on the 
glasses, and also in the day time when the weather is very cold 
or excessively wet. 

Or, occasionally, for the above purpose, a sloping bed may 
be prepared, ten or twelve inches higher in the back than the 
front, sloping to the south sun; set on the frame, sink the back 
part, &c., eight or ten inches, that the surface of the bed may 
be every where equally within eight or nine inches of the glass¬ 
es, to enjoy the greater benefit of the sun in cold weather. 

But in want of frames, the above salad seeds may, in cold 
weather, be sown in a warm border, under hand or bell glasses. 

Note .—Small salad will sometimes, when the season is mild, 
grow free enough all this and next month in the open air, espe¬ 
cially on warm .south borders ; however, where these herbs are 
constantly wanted, it will, for the greater certainty of having a 
proper supply, be advisable to begin to sow some seed of each 
kind either in frames or under bell or hand glasses, as above. 


SOWING RADISH SUED. 

You may now sow a small crop of short top and salmon 
radishes, the beginning and towards the latter end of this month ; 
the plants raised from those sowings, if the winter proves toler¬ 
ably mild, will advance in growth,’ ready for drawing, some 
probably next month, or in December and towards Christinas, 
or after, if open weather, and if they should fail, the value of a 
little seed is not much, and is worth the trial. 

But this seed must now be sown on a south border, or 
some warm dry^ituation, open to tjie sun; and in order to 
have a chance of regular succession, sow some bdth in the 
beginning, and about the middle, or towards the latter end of 
the month. Let each sowing be moderately thick, and rake the 
seed well into the ground with proper regularity. 

SOWING CARROT SEED 

• A uiTLE carrot seed may also be sown in the first or second 
week in the month, on a warm border; as sometimes, from 
this sowing, there wiH Bfe a chance of having a few young car¬ 
rots early next spring, provided’ the frost in winter is not very 
severe. 

Though as there is but little dependence on this crop, should 
only sow a small portion for a trial. 
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DIGGING UP CAimOTS, PARSNEPS, AND POTATOES, kc. 

In the latter end of the month begin to dig up the main 
crops of full-grown carrots, some best parsneps and red beet, 
HiC., and such other carrot-shaped esculent roots, to preserve 
them in sand, to be at all times ready for winter service.—See 
November, 

About the middle, or towards the end of this month, begin 
to dig up the general crops of potatoes to house for winter 
use, for the roots will be now arrived to full maturity, and 
should be taken up as soon as possible; which as having now 
attained their full growth, that if properly housed in a dry close 
place, defended from wet and frost, they will keep good till 
next spring and summer.—See that work directed in November. 

DIGGING AND TRENCHING GROUND. 

Such spaces of kitchen garden ground which are now vacant, 
should, where intended, be dunged, and also digged and trenched, 
that it may have the true advantage of fallow from the sun and 
air in the water season. 

But in digging and trenching those pieces of ground which 
are to lie in fallow till the spring, that of each trench should 
be turned up in a rough ridge longways; for, by laying the 
ground in this foim, it not only lies much drier, but also the 
frost, sun, and air can have access more freely to mellow and 
enrich it, than if laid level: and in the spring, when you want 
to sow or plant it, the ridges are soon levelled down, and the 
soil thereby also improved and ameliorated. 

The method of ridging or trenching ground is this:— 

Let the trenches be ^parked out two feet, or not less than 
two spades wide; and beginning at one end of the piece, open 
a trench the above width, and one full spade deep, or one spade 
and a shovelling, or two moderate spades deep, according to 
the depth of good soil, or, as may be occasionally required -, 
and let the earth of this trench be carried to the other end, or 
where you intend to finish or fill up the last trench. 

The first trench being thus opened, then proceed to mark 
out another; which done, pare off the top with all the weeds 
and rubbish thereon, into the bottom*of*the first; then dig this 
’ second trench, turning the edrth into the open trench, throwing 
it up ridgeways, longitudinally, as above-mentioned; and when 
you have dug to the end of the trench, may either shovel up 
the crumbs or loose earth at bottom, throwing it up upon the 
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other earth of the ridge; or otherwise double dig it; that is, 
wiUiout shovelling up the crumbs, dig the trench another spade 
deep, if the depth of good soil admits, casting the earth upon 
that of the first spit; then proceed to a third trench, and pare 
and dig it ^ before ; and so proceed with every trench to the 
end. 

Such compartments of ground as are occasionally to be 
dunged, should previously have the dung spread evenly over 
the surface, and then should be equally buried a spade deep, 
not more, in the bottom of each trench as you advance in the 
digging. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

GATIIEKINO WINTER PEARS AND APPLES. 

Winter pears and apples should in general be gathered this 
month. Some will be fit to take down in the beginning of the 
month, others will not be ready before the middle, or towards 
the latter end. 

To know when the fruits have had their full growth, you 
should try several of them in different parts of the tree, by 
turning them gently upward ; if they quit the tree easily, it is 
a sign of maturity, and time to gather them. 

But none of the more delicate eating pears should be per¬ 
mitted to hang longer on the trees than the middle of this month, 
especially if the nights be inclinable to frost; for if they are 
once touched with the frost, it will o0:a.sion many of them to 
rot before they are fit for the table, even if ever sd good care 
is afterwards taken of them; and therefore, on the general 
part, let neither apples nor pears remain longer on the trees 
than the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, for 
they will get no good after that time. 

Observe, that in proceeding to gather the principal keeping 
fruits, both of the apples and pears, generally choose a dry day, 
and when the trees and fruit are also tolerably dry, from about 
ten or eleven o'clock till riiree or four In the afternoon; observ¬ 
ing likewise, that the capital fruits designed for long keeping 
should all be carefully pulled one by one, and put into a b.mket, 
taking care to lay them in gently, that they may not bru'cse one 
another. 
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According as the fruits are gathered, let them be carried into 
the fruitery, or some convenient, dry, clean apartment and, 
if room enough, it would be proper to lay them carefuDy in 
heaps, each sort by themselves. 

Thus let them lie together about a week or fortnight, espe¬ 
cially the principal keeping sorts, in order that the watery 
juices may transpire ; as this will make them keep better, and 
also render their flavour much finer for eating, than if they were 
laid up for good as soon as they are gathered. 

When they have lain that time, let all the choice keeping 
fruit be then carefully wiped one by dlie with cloths, and lay 
them up where they arc to remain upon shelves and other 
compartments in the fruitery, &c., and thickly covered with 
clean dry straw. 

Some of the finest eating pears and apples you may also 
pack up in baskets, hampers, or boxes, &c., observing to put 
some clean wheat straw' at bottom, and also round the sides of 
the baskets or boxes; and when they are filled, lay some 
straw at top, and then cover the whole with dry straw, a 
considerable thickness, to exclude the damps and free air; 
for this is of considerable advantage in promoting their sound 
keeping. 

The more inferior or common kinds, for more immediate 
and general supply, may be laid on the shelves and floor of the 
fruitery; first laying some clean straw, then lay the fruit upon 
this, observing, if there is plenty of room, to let them be laid 
only two or three layers thick, otherwise may lay them in 
several layers one upon another; covering the whole with dry 
clean straw, a foot thick at les^t, to exclude the damp air. 
frost, &c., whereby the fruit will keep much better than if they 
remained open, or but thinly covered, as the damps and air, 
when fully admitted, hasten the decay of the fruit. 

PRUNING AND NAILING. 

About the end of this month you may begin to prune peaches 
and nectarines, if their leaves are dropped j and you may also 
prune and n^ apricots. * 

Before you begin to prune, it will be proper to unnail the 
greatest part of the smaller branches; • then you can more 
readily use your knife, and mlso can conveniently examine 
the shoots, to see which are fit for your purpose, aitd which 
are not. 

But 1 would observe, that if the leaves are not wholly ett 

X 2 
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mostly &11en, it would be more advisable to defer proceeding 
in any general or principal pruning till next month, as while 
the leaves are remaining on the trees you cannot readily dis¬ 
cover or judge properly of the shoots, what are necessary to 
retain or cut out; however, where any trees are defoliated, 
and it is mought convenient to commence pruning, let it be 
done according to the following intimations, which will be 
equally applicable in the ensuing months. 

In procuring these trees, observe that, as they will now 
mostly abound in numerous young shoots retained last summer, 
the superabundant of ^hich, and the irregular and improper, 
musf now be cut out, and to leave in every part a general 
supply of the best and most regular placed of the said shoots 
at moderate distances, that is, three or four to five or six inches 
asunder, and in such regular order below and above, lower and 
higher oh the general tenches, as they may seem advancing 
one after another, quite from the bottom, as observed on 
former occasions, in order that every part of the wall, from 
the bottom to the extremity, every way of the tree, may be 
regularly furnished with them ; for these bear the principal 
supply of fruit next year; and observing, at the same time, 
that some proportionable part of many of the former bearers, 
and naked unfruitful wood, must be cut away, in a shorter or 
longer extent, as may appear necessary, to make room to train 
the young supply, pruning them less or more, as may seem 
exg^dient; either generally cut to some best well placed lateral 
young wood they support, and this retained both as a terminal 
leader to each branch thus pruned, and for next summer’s 
bearing; or any of the said past bearers that are of improper 
growth, or not furnished with bearing wood, cut quite out, 
refining young below to supply their places : for these trees 
always produce their fruits upon the shoots of the last summer’s 
grow'th, that is, principally upon the one year's old shoots, 
except occasionally on small spurs on the two or three years’ 
wood.—See Jamary. 

But in the course of pruning these trees, observe, by the 
above rules, to cut out casual leaked old wood according as 
it becomes useless, that is, such branches as advance of consi-, 
derable length, ani ate not properly furnished with young 
bearing wood,—See Jamary. * 

In the next place, observe the young shoots must not be' 
crowded, or left too close together s therefore examine with 
good attention, and where the’ shoots stand too thick, let some 
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be accordingly cut out; but in doing this, be careful to select 
and retain a sufficiency of the most promising and best placed 
shoots, for the general bearers, at proper regular distances as 
above, cutting all the others out close. 

The next thing to be observed is, that all these retained. 
shoots must now for the general part be more oP^less short¬ 
ened : and this is done principally to encourage them to pro¬ 
duce next summer, as well as fruit, a due supply also of bear¬ 
ing .shoots properly situated, to train for bearers another year. 

For by shortening these shoots in the winter pruning, it 
mokes them more certainly produce next summer a successional 
supply of lateral shoots in proper places j and the shoots which 
are then produced bear the fruit to be expected the year after 
that. 

But in shortening the shoots, mind to let every one be 
shortened according to its growth and original length ; for 
instance, a shoot of about a foot long may be pruned to about 
seven or eight inches, or a little more or less, according to its 
strength ; one of fifteen or eighteen inches in length, cut to 
about ten or twelve ; and a shoot about two feet long may be 
cut to about fifteen or eighteen inches ; and so in proportion 
to the length and strength of the different shoots, leaving the 
strong shoots the longest. 

The general rule of shortening the fruit shoots of these trees 
is to cut off from about one half to' one third or fourth of the 
original length of the shoots, according to their strength ; being 
careful, however, not to prune below all the blossoniffiuds, 
except where you prune principally for wood, in which case 
cut shorter accordingly; but for fruit, observe, always, in 
shortening, to leave a proper length, according to the situation 
of their respective blossom buds ; the weak shoots are to be 
pruned shortest, and the strong left longer in proportion. * 

But such peach, nectarine, and apricot trees as in general 
produce strong and vigorous unfruitful shoots, must be treated 
accordingly ; the shoots of such trees must be left somewhat 
closer than in moderate shooting trees, and must also be short¬ 
ened less in proportion. The rule to be observed in these is, 
to cut out close the most rampant shoots, and retun the more 
moderate growth, at only three or fou{ inches asunder; and 
in shortening them, cut off no more than about one fourth of 
their original length; or some of the most vigorous shorten but 
very little, and some not at all. 

This is the only method of pruning to bring a vigorous shoot- 
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ing tree to good order, so as to produce moderate shoots, such 
as will bear fruit. 

For the more wood you cut out of a vigorous tree, and the 
more the shoots are shortened, the more vigorous will the tree 
shoot.. v' 

By what is sdjove hinted, the pruner will not be at a loss to 
know in what manner peach, nectarine, and apricot trees are, 
according to their different growth, to be treated in the article 

of pruning; and the rule here mentioned is to bo observed at 

all times in the winter pruning. 

Note. —Observe, that where any of the shoots, now retained 
for the supply of general bearers, have produced any small lat¬ 
eral shoots, from their sides, these should generally be cut off 
close to the principal shoot, except in casual vacant spaces, 
where may occasionally retain one or more of the best firm 
growth. 

Likewise, generally observe in pruning these trees, that in 
shortening the shoots, to mind, if possible, to cut them at a 
leaf or wood-bud; distinguishable from the blossom buds by 
being long and fiat, and the others being round and swelling, 
or otherwise prune to a twin-bud; meaning where one or two 
blossom buds arise at the same eye with a wood-bud: either 
of which rules being necessary to be observed in shortening, in 
order that each may produce a leading shoot next summer, 
forming a terminal leader to each of the said main shoots or 
bearers ; for a fair leading shoot, produced at or near the ex- 
tremfiy of a bearing shoot or branch, draws the sap more freely, 
and the branches more effectually produce free growing, regular 
sized fruit of full growth. 

Observe further, in pruning these trees, that as we often 
see on the two year old branches some short shoots, or natural 
spurs, about an inch or two in length, and on the said spurs 
there are frequently several blossom buds, but they more gen- 
eiaUy occur in the apricot in particular, though they frequently 
appear in the others, and are all equally eligible to retain for 
fruiting: but have observed some pruners cut these entirely 
away; I however declare against that practice; for some of 
these short natural spurs produce handsome fruit, both in sprL 
cots, peaches, and neotarkies. # 

But on the other hand, it wiU be proper to leave only such of ' 
these spurs as are well placed, and promise by the blossom buds 
to bear fruit; and such as are naked, and also such as advance 
considerably long in a fore-right direction, should be removed. 
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For some more general particulars in pruning these sort of 
trees, see the work of January and Fdtruary. 

When you have finished pruning any one of the above trees, 
let that generally be nailed to the wall in a proper manner, 
before you begin to prune another! for; it is much the best 
method to nail every tree according as you advance in the 
pruning. 

But some direct to leave these trees nnnailed till the begin- 
ning of Marcli; but this not only, looks ill to see the shoots 

hang dangling from the wall—the long vigorous shoots are lia¬ 
ble to be broken by the winds, &c.; and by leaving the tree 
' unnailed till March, it is losing the opportunity of forwarding 
that business at convenient times in the winter pruning season, 
before that of the spring commences, when a considerable deal 
of other necessary work is required; and besides, the blossom 
buds will be then so much swelled, that many of them would 
be unavoidably displaced by nailing up the shoots. 

I would therefore advise, as above intimated, to have every 
tree nailed, according as it is pruned. 

In nailing them, continue the general branches arranged 
more or less horizontally, nowhere laid in across one another, 
but let every branch be laid in clear of another, in a parallel 
order, and the supply of young wood trained in similarly at 
three or four, to five or six inches distance, according to the 
state or growth of the tree, and the general shoots; and let 
every shoot or branch be laid perfectly straight and close to 
the wall. 

For the purpose of pruning and nailing wall-trees in an 
effectual and neat manner, you should be provided with a per¬ 
fect sharp knife, rather less than the middle size ; and such as 
is narrow, and but very moderately hooked at the point; also- a 
large knife, and a small narrow hand saw, for the more readily 
cutting off large useless old or dead branches, and also a chisel, 
to use occasionally in cutting out larger unserviceable old wood. 

Then for the nailing, should have a very handy light hammer, 
with a perfect fiat face, scarcely an inch broad, and clawed or 
forked behind; and a quantity of the proper garden wall nails, 
which are of a shortish robust make, not too fine pointed, but 
such (where ^ick walls) as will drive into the bricks of riie 
’ wall occasionally, as well as>in*the mortar joints both of brick 
and stone walls; but for ntuling to palings, either these Of a 
thinner sort will be proper. 

The next requudte is a quantity of cloth listing, oi shreds, 
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and these should be neatly cut into proper regular breadths 
and lengths; generally about half an inch to an inch broad, 
and about two to three or four inches long, adapted to the 
sizes of the different shoots, and smaller and larger branches, 
and generally cutting the ends even, to have the whole in some 
fittle regularity: for in nailing the trees, it would look slovenly 
to see too broad or over long shreds applied promiscuously to 
the young shoots and smaller branches; or others with long, 
unequal, dangling ends hanging down. 

rilUNl.VG PLUMS, CHERRIES, PEARS, AND APPLES. 

Plums, cherries, pears, and apple trees, upon walls and 
espaliers, may also be pruned in the latter end of this month, 
provided, as before observed, the leaves are mostly all down. 

The method of pruning these trees may be seen in the work 
of the fruit-garden next month; where it is fully inserted 
according to the successful practice—See also January and 
February. 


TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

Towards the latter end of this month you may safely trans¬ 
plant most sorts of fruit trees. 

Where a new plantation is to be made, either for the wall 
or espalier, the borders should be trenched one or two spades 
deep, if the depth of good soil admits; but, at any rate, it 
should, either in the natural soil, or augmentation, be di^ed 
one. full spade depth of good garden earth; and it would be 
of great advantage to the trees, if some rotten dung is added, 
and worked in at the same time ; but in already cultivated 
borders of good earth, may, at present, only dig an aperture 
for each tree; however, for a general new plantation, if the 
borders are not naturally of a good mellow fertile soil, or are 
of a light poor quality, some fresh surface loam, or other sub¬ 
stantial good earth, from a common or held, &c., applied, and 
worked in with the side of the borders, would prove very 
beneficial; but if a sufficient quantity cannot be conveniently 
obtained for the whole, may apply one, two, or three wheel¬ 
barrows full, together with some rotten dung, in each place 
where the trees are toibeaplanted; this wilj^roAte the growth 
of the trees greatly at first setting off, whi^ is of much impor> 
tance; and, as most fruit trees are generally prosperous in a 
moderate loamy soil, that in applying additional earth, as above 
ifeany of a proper loamy nature is easily attainable, it may 
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prove of some preferable advantage; but in default of such, 
any other good earth that can be the most conveniently attained 
will also be very successful on this occasion. 

However, where the ground is already of a good quality, 
as that of any common kitchen garden, &c., the above assistances 
will not be needful, as the trees will prosper sufficiently well in 
any tolerable good mellow earth of that nature. 

In making plantations of fruit trees, either for the wall or 
espalier, you should observe to plant them at proper distances 
that there may be sufficient scope to train and extend them 
properly, in their advancing growth, for many years to come, 
without interfering much with each other, as is often the case 
in gardens, where the trees have been planted too close: so 
as in a few years they meet and confuse one another. 

The distance which should be allowed to peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots, is at least twelve to fifteen feet from tree to tree : 
though eighteen feet would be a preferable distance for a 
principal plantation, whereby to have full scope of extension in 
their advanced growth of the horizontal branches. 

Plums and cherries should be allowed the same room to run ; 
though plums will require rather more than cherries. 

Pears and apple trees, for espaliers, should be planted fifteen 
to eighteen, or twenty feet asunder, or, in extensive premises, 
if you allow these trees, at least, twenty feet distance; but 
especially pears that are grafted or budded upon free stocks, 
it would in the end prove of greater advantage: for although 
it appears a great distance when the trees are first planted, 
they will effectually fill that space. 

But with regard to the planting these trees in espaliers, that 
is, the apple and pears, it should be observed, that the former 
if grafted on paradise or codlin stocks, on which the trees 
become dwarfish, or of moderate growth, need not be planted 
more than twelve to fifteen or eighteen feet apart; and the 
same of pears on quince stocks. 

Full standard trees, either apples or pears, should be planted 
at least twenty-five or thirty feet distance in the row, and. the 
rows not less than thirty to forty feet asunder, especially , for a 
full or continued plantation; and where sufficient ground-room, 
forty feet asuftder^and plums andchegriesnot less than twenty 
or twenty-five feet*istance,>on the same consideration. 

But standard apples, pears, &c.,. grafted upon dwarfish 
stocks, to form dwarf and half standards, may be planted at 
only half the above distances. 
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PLANTING GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT TREES. 

May begin planting gooseberry and currant trees about the 
middle, or towards the latter end of the month. 

Where it is intended to plant these shrubs in a full plantation 
by themselves, allow them proper room, in rows eight or ten 
feet distant, and at least six feet between plant and plant in 
the row. 

At this distance they will have full scope to grow without 
encumbering one another, you wUl have room to dig and hoe 
between the trees, and also to prune them, and gather the fruit; 
and the berries will grow large, and ripen freely, and there will 
also be room to plant or sow many sorts of kitchen plants 
between them. 

But it is also proper to plant some of both sorts in a single 
row round the quarters of the kitchen garden, six, seven, or 
eight feet distant from each other in the row. 

Also they may be planted in single cross rows, to divide the 
kitchen ground into wide compartments of twenty, thirty, or 
forty feet width, or more, and should set them about six to 
eight or ten feet distance in each .row. 

PRUNING GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 

Prune gooseberries and currants about the end of this month; 
and the ground about them may then be dug, which will render 
the whole decent foT the winter season, and will be of great 
service to the trees: though, if the leaves are not yet fully 
decayed and fallen, it will be advisable to delay the pruning 
till next month or December; but shall here give the general 
directions in some tolerable extent, particularly adapted for 
the assistance of those who may occasionally need some inti, 
mations in that process; as it will be equally applicable in 
practice the following months, &c. 

Proceeding in this pruning, it must be remembered, that, as 
the gooseberry and currant trees produce their fruit both on 
the young wood, and principally on the two, three, and several 
years’ old branches, generally all along the sides thereof, the 
same general bearers, young and old, of proper regular growth 
and expansion, must theKfore be contin^d aa long as they 
remain fruitful, and of proper regularity ?-and, from which, ■ 
to prune out any very irregular growths, and such as are too 
orowdingly abundant, pruned thinningly ; also casual declined 
unfruitful branches and decayed wood; together with the 
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superfluous, or over-abundant and irregular young shoots of 
last summer, now remaining numerously on the general principal 
branches; but retaining a selection of the said young shoots 
of best orderly growth, in all vacant or most open void spaces, 
laterally below and above, between the general mother branches, 
one, two, or more on each branch, as may seem necessary, at 
proper distances lower and higher. In some regular order; and 
generally a terminal or end one to each of the said branches, 
by the rules hereafter suggested : and which general intimations 
should be observed both in the common standard bushes, and 
in those trained to walls, 8:c. 

Thus in pruning the common standard bushes, should keep 
them trmned to a single stem below, and the head or general 
expansion of branches kept open and in some equal regularity, 
and orderly extent around and above ; always kept moderately 
distant, clear of one another; that where any are too crowd- 
edly abundant, should prune them thinningly to some regular 
order; or others of disorderly growth, either cross placed, 
running confusedly across one another, or any rambling exten¬ 
sively out of bounds, below or above; or others out-growing 
the limits of the general expansion, as also any very reclining 
low stragglers, and under growths, &c., pruning the whole to 
proper regularity ; either by cutting some of the most irregular 
clean out, or others pruned in less or more to some regular 
placed lateral young shoot or similar orderly branch, having a 
terminal shoot for a leader; so as the general regular branches 
may terminate each in a leading shoot, and the whole stand at 
least five or six inches asunder at the extremities. 

Generally in this regulation of winter-pruning, displace all 
suckers arising from the roots and shoots produced on the 
main stem, whereby to keep every tree trained with a single 
stem clear .of branches below, at least six or eight to ten or 
twelve inches upwards from the bottom. 

And it will be observed by experience, that by continuing 
the trees in some proper regularity, agreeably to the above 
and following general intimations, they in return will' always 
produce abundant crops of fruit in best perfection in full growth 
and good quality. 

In young trees of jjfe above,’ such as^are still under tnuning; 
or not yet furnished with a qsroper expansion of branches; 
should be careful to retain some best well-placed strong shoots 
in proper parts below and above, whereby to form the bead 
of branches accordingly, in the requirite expansion ; cntting 
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out close the superabundancy and irregular; likewise cut out 
all lower under growths, and clear away all bottom suckers, in 
order that each tree may be trained with a clean single stem, 
six or eight to ten or twelve inches, as above intimated: and 
the retained shoots designed for fonning the head should mostly 
remain entire, to advance as soon as possible to a proper 
extent of growth ; or only shorten any particular shoot which 
outgrows the others considerably, that the whole may advance 
in some regular equality together. 

But in the full grown standard bushes of gooseberries and 
currants some general regulating pruning will be necessary 
every year, any time from the latter end of this month, or 
more generally November or December, ibc., till February or 
beginning of March, both principally to reduce the superfluous 
and irregular young wood of the preceding summer; and, 
occasionally, in some of the general expansion of the main 
branches, to cut out casual, decayed, and declining old wood 
appearing of a naked unfruitful state, and others of disorderly 
growths pruned to proper regularity, as it may seem expedient; 
leaving some advancing young wood below ; or where it may 
seem necessary to supply the place of the old now cut away on 
the above occasion. 

Should generally observe, that when any considerable vacant 
or void space occurs, and that one or more principal branches 
may seem wanted to supply the deficiency, should be careful ' 
to retain some strong, well-placed lower young shoots in or 
near the vacant parts, to advance in full growth, whereby to 
form the requisite supply of branches to furnish the vacancies 
ill proper regularity. 

As most of the.se bushes of some advanced growth will now 
abound in numerous young shoots, produced last summer on 
the sides and ends of the general main branches, as before 
observed, many of which being superfluous, or too abundant, 
and others irregular or disorderly, they should accordingly, in 
this pruning, be cut out (by the rules below explained); and 
of such as are well placed, and of best orderly growth, a 
proper selection should be retained both laterally lower or 
higher on the respective branches, in vacant or wide open 
spaces between, and,gqperally a termini^or end one, to each 
branch. , * 

The rule to be observed on this occasion is, that as most 
of the general principal branches will have produced two, three, 
pr several more shoots the preceding summer, all now remmn- 
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ing ? consisting generally of one at the end of each branch, 
and others placed laterally along the sides, one under another, 
and as, probably, not more than one or two, &c., may now be 
■ proper to retain on each of the said branches ; that is, one or 
two best placed of the lateral or side shoots, of good orderly 
growth, left in void or vacant spaces, lower or higher on the 
branches, as may seem most expedient to supply the places in 
eligible regularity; and most generally one at the extreme end, 
to terminate, and form a leader to each branch, as before 
observed ; either naturally terminal, or any branches advanced 
too considerably in length, prune them in more or less, to some 
proper lateral shoot, to remain for its terminal leader; and all 
Others of the said shoots, as are superfluous, or unnecessary, 
and others irregular and improper, cut clean out close to their 
origin ; or, in currants particularly, may prune some of the 
small laterals to short snags or spurs, not exceeding an inch 
long, as these will also produce fruit; but generally cut close 
most of the strong growths of the superfluous and irregular 
both in the gooseberries and currants. 

And generally observe, that, in the regular supply of the 
above retained proper shoots, both laterals and terminals should 
mostly, in the gooseberries particularly, remmn entire, or only 
shorten any as are too considerably extended or irregular in 
growth toward the extreme part; and in the currants, which 
being more extensive shooters, they may have most of the 
long extreme shoots, &c., shortened one-third, or more, to 
keep the head more compact, and within moderate extent, 
above and below; but not in general shorten the lower laterals 
of moderate growth, only such as may be of much superior 
length. 

That, as in the general course of this pruning, both in the 
occasional regulation of the old and young wood, it being 
essentially proper, as before remarked, to retain, if possible, 
in all the general main branches, a last summer’s shoot, as a 
terminal or end leader to each, it should be carefully adopted; 
where practicable, both in such branches as occasionallyiiequire 
shortening, and in those which remain entire. 

For when any branch being either superiorly extended beyond 
the general expansiqp, or in any other irregularity, &c., and 
Requires shortening or pruning* to order, it should not be cut 
to a naked stumpy end; but, if possible, pruned in less or 
more to some competent lateral young shoot thereof, ox o^r- 
wise to some similar placed lateral branch ftimished with such 
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a shoot: and either of which to remain to supply the place of 
the part cut away, terminating in a leading shoot within the 
proper limits; and in the general regular branches as do not 
want shortening, and are furnished naturally with a terminal or’ 
end shoot, the said branches should be retained entire together 
with the said terminal shoot, one to each branch;—and of the 
other general shoots, retaining only some select laterals as may 
be necessary, agreeable to former intimations, cut out the 
superabundancy. 

Likewise by the foregoing general rules of pruning these 
fruit shrubs, let their heads, or expansion of branches, be gen¬ 
erally kept within some orderly form and regularity; which may 
always be eligibly effected, by occasionally pruning casual long 
ramblers, or straggling out-growing branches and shoots; either 
cutting them in, less or more, to some orderly lateral young 
wood; or any very irregular, cut clean out: reserving some 
well placed shoots to supply their place in proper regularity. 

• Finally, let it be generally observed, that with respect to the 
requisite supply of young shoots now reserved agreeably to the 
foregoing order of pruning, they, as before advised, should not 
in general be much shortened, especially on the gooseberries : 
though some pruners cut the whole very short, both in goose¬ 
berries and currants; but this is not advisable for general 
practice, or only where required to keep the head of branches 
low and close, and in a compact expansion; this, however, by 
cutting short, occasions their shooting more vigorously next 
summer, in numerous superabundant strong shoots, in a close 
thickety growth, detrimentally to the full growth and timely 
ripening of the fruit in good perfection. 

It therefore would be advisable to shorten moderately, or 
in the gooseberries particularly, retained either mostly entire, 
or only prune such as are very superior in length; or, in gen¬ 
eral, not’cut more than about one-third of an ordinary shoot, 
and a strong one about one-fourth: but the currants, being of 
more open growth and extensive shooters, may be shortened 
more generally and more in proportion than the above, espe¬ 
cially the long terminal shoots, and others of very extensive 
growth; whereby to form the head in a closer moderate ex¬ 
pansion ; but the advancing lateral placed moderate shoots, 
shortened more sparingly, or sAialler growths not at all, but 
mostly reraun entire. 

However, it would be advisable in the gooseberries parti- 
cularly, as just abovq observed, to practise shortening only 
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occasionally; that is, for instance, where any particular termi¬ 
nal shoots, or others advanced extensively in lengths beyond 
most of the general expansion, or any as recline much in a 
bending manner downwards, as often occurs in some sorts, or 
in any other irregular direction, may generally prune such 
shoots, less or more accordingly, to some regular order ■, retain¬ 
ing most of the others at their full length. 

And thus, by observing some proper moderation and regu¬ 
larity in pruning the general reserved shoots, the trees of both 
these sorts will shoot more moderately accordingly the follow¬ 
ing summer; whereby the general branches will remain more 
open and detachedly distinct, in a proper degree to admit of 
full access to the beneficial influence of sun and air, &c.; by 
which the production of fruit will be superior, larger, and for¬ 
warder in growth, and ripen sooner in its proper flavour. 

Having thus far concluded the essential observations for 
pruning the common standard bushes, it remains to give some 
intimations relative to pruning those trained to walls, or palings, 
itc. ; for which shall refer to the work of the Fruit Garden 
in the two ensuing months, and January. 

PROPAGATING GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANT TREES. 

Plant cuttings and suckers of gooseberries and currants; 
being the most general and plenteous method of propagating 
these shrubs. 

The proper cuttings for planting must be shoots of the last 
summer's production, of straight clean growth; let them be taken 
from healthy trees, and such as are remarkable, according to 
their kinds, for bearing the finest fruit; let each be shortened 
from about ten to twelve or fifteen to eighteen inches long, ac¬ 
cording to its strength. 

Let them be planted in rows ten or twelve inches asunder, 
inserting each cutting one third, or neat half way in the earth. 

DRESSING THE STRAWBERRY BEDS, AND MAKING NEW 
PLANTATIONS. 

The strawberry beds should, some time in this month, have 
their winter dressing. 

Choose a dry day to do this work j let all the runners or 
strings be cleared away close to the head’of the midn plants j 
then let the beds be thoroughly cleared from weeds, and let 
all the rubbish be carried off the ground. * 

Then, if there be room between the plants, by having been 
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kept to distinct heads, or single bunches, which is greatly 
preferable, let the earth be loosened to a little depth with a 
small spade or with a hoe; not to disturb the roots: and 
others, if the plants are in beds, with alleys between, line out 
the alleys the proper width, and let the alleys then be regu¬ 
larly digged a moderate depth : and spread some of the earth 
over the beds, neatly between, and close about every clump 
of plants. 

And this, in the whole, will prove very beneficial culture, 
in promoting strength, and a plentiful production of large fruit. 

In dressing these plants, it would be of much advantage to 
preserve the main plants singly, not permitted to spread over 
the whole surface of the bed, but kept as it were in single or 
distinct bunches or heads; and they will produce larger and 
liner fruit accordingly. 

PRUNING RASPBERRY PLANTS. 

Prone raspberries. In doing this, let it be observed, that 
all the old stems or bearers, that produced the fruit last summer 
must now be cut out, for these, wholly decaying in winter, 
never bear but once; and therefore a general successional 
supply of the young sucker stems produced from the root last 
summer, in succession to the old, must now be selected for 
the next year's bearers, to produce the fruit to be expected 
the following summer; and to make room for which, let all • 
the old stems, above intimated, be cut down close to the 
ground ; and selecting three or four to five or six of the best 
strongest young shoots on each main root Or stool, let all the 
rest above that number be cut away close to the surface of the 
earth ; and at the same time let all the straggling shoots thereof 
between the rows be eradicated. 

Each of the shoots which are left to bear must be shortened; 
the-rule in shortening these is—to take off about one fourth, 
or one third, or thereabouts, of the original length of each shoot, 
according to the different growths, generally cutting them near 
the top part, at the bending, or a Uttle below. 

When the plants are pruned, clear away the cuttings, and 
then dig the ground. 

In digging, obse|Te, to take up and clear awaj all straggling 
shoots and roots between the ^ows as do not belong to the m^in 
plants. , This dicing will strengthen the roots, &c., and the 
ground* will lie clean and neat all winter. 
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PLANTING RASPBERRIES. 

This is a good season to plant nuspberries, where a new 
plantation is wanted. 

Observe, it is the young shoots or suckers which arise every 
summer from the old roots that are proper plants for the propa¬ 
gating of them, and for a fresh plantation. 

They should be planted in an open situation, and where the 
ground is good; and if you dig in some very rotten dung, it 
will be an advantage to the plants, and promote a production of 
large fruit. 

In choosing the plants for this plantation, observe to take 
the outward young offset sucker stems, or occasionally the 
suckers produced between the main stools, that are of some 
tolerable strong growth, all of the last summer’s production, 
not less than two feet, but more eligible of three or four feet 
long, with strength in proportion,—digging them up with full 
roots, preferring those with roots the most fibrous, for this is 
material in those plants; and, as sometimes one, two, or more 
buds appear formed on the root near the bottom of the stem for 
next summer's shoots, such plants are particularly to be chosen, 
though, as this does not always occur, choose good plants as 
above. 

Having procured the plants, consisting each of one strong 
shoot well rooted, shorten the shoots a little, and let the ends 
of the roots also be trimmed, and cut away any hard, woody 
root part; then put in the plants in rows four or five feet 
distant, and let them be planted a yard distant from one another 
in the row; they will produce some fruit next summer, but 
more abundantly the second year. 

PROPAGATING FRUIT TREES BY LAYERS. 

Bv layers of the young shoots, may propagate vines, mul¬ 
berries, figs, filberts, &c., laying them bendingly into the earth, 
three, four, or five inches deep, with the tops out, and they 
will be all well rooted by this time twelvemonth. 

Or vines, &c., may also be layed in pots, one layer in each, 
of the young shoots, either drawing the layer through the hole 
at bottom, filling up the pot with earth, or introduced bend- 
ingly at top into the earth in the pot tlfe depth as above. 
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THE PLEASURE. OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

AURICULA PLANTS. 

The auricula plants in pots must be now removed to a shel¬ 
tered dry situation in the full sun; and if where they could be 
occasionally defended from excessive rains, snow, and severe 
frost during the winter, it would be of much advantage ; for as 
formerly observed, although auriculas are hardy to stand the 
weather, yet, by having some occasional protection, it preserves 
them in a more firm sound state, to flower in best perfection. 

In default of any covered protection, the pots may, in very 
wet weather, be occasionally Imd down on one side, with the 
tops towards the sun, to protect the plants better from any ten¬ 
dency to rot by too much moisture; but in all dry weather, retain 

them in their upright position. 

However, the pots containing plants of the more curious or 
estimable kinds may dasily be moved under some place of occa¬ 
sional shelter, just to have protection from excessive rains, 
snow, &c., and for which purpose, the pots may now either be 
set close together within a garden frame ; and when the wea¬ 
ther is bad, defend them with the glasses;*or may be'plaaed 
similarly in a bed, or border near a south wall, &e,, apd archfd 
over low with hoop-bends, to support a covering of mats, &c., 
which may be applied to shield the plants from heavy rains, 
snow, and rigorous frost.—See Auriculas, September. 

Let all the dead leaves be taken off the plants. 

CARE OF CARNATION LAYERS IN POTS. 

Carnation layers, which were in August, or the last month, 
planted in pots, should, in the last week in this mpnth, be 
removed in their said pots to a warm sheltered situation for the 
winter. 

Or, the pots containing the prime varieties may be placed 
close together, where they may be occasionally shielded in the 
excess of bad weather; such as in a garden frame, placed on 
a bed of light dry soil, rmsed three or four inches; and in 
which may plunge the pots to guard the roots better from fiost; 
and in bad weather,defend the plants above with the frame- 
glasses, &c. 

They are thus to remain all the winter, and the plants per¬ 
mitted to enjoy the full air in all mild moderate weather; and 
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only when cutting cold, or excessively wet, snowy, or in severe 
frosts, to be covered vrith the glasses, and. other additional 
covering, when the weather is rigorously severe; but when 
dry and mild, let the plants have the daily open air constantly. 

But where there is not the convenience of a franae, the pots 
may be placed in a raised bed of dry compost, and arched over 
with hoops; and in bad weather, defend the plants with thick 
mats or canvass, to be drawn over the arches. 

DRESSING THE BORDERS AND CLUMPS OF FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, &c. 

The borders and clumps of flowering shrubs and plants in 
this garden should now be thoroughly well cleared from weeds; 
and also, at this time, let the shrubs be pruned from rampant 
and straggling .shoots; and let all the dead stalks of flowering 

plants be cut down close, and clear away dead leaves, and all 

manner of rubbish. 

This is also now a proper time to bIgin to dig the borders 
and clumps, &c., in this garden, which is not only the most 
effectual method to destroy all remaining weeds, but the ground 
will then be ready to receive plants of any sort, and it will 
appear fresh and neat during the winter season. 

TRANSPLANTING FIBROUS-ROOTED FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Now may transplant into the borders or places where wanted, 
all sorts of fibrous-rooted perennial and biennial flower plants, 
which will now take rapt freely, in a short time. 

The sorts proper to plant nbw are rose campions and sweet 
williams, campanulas, and catchfly, and you may also plant 
rockets, bachelor’s buttons, double feverfew, antirrhinums, 
scarlet lychnis, and lychnydeas, and many other similar sorts. 
See the List of Plants. 

The above plants grow nearly of a height, and are very • 
proper to be planted variedly more or less towards the front 
and middle of the borders, &c„ where they will make an 
agreeable appearance in their proper time of flowering, but 
especially the double kinds. 

Some of the double wall flowers, and stock July flowers^ 
double scarlet lychnis, double sweet ylHidms, double rockets, 
dbuble rose campion, and the like, should be planted in pots, 
and removed to some place where the plants can be sheltered 
in severe weather. These double flowers deserve particular 
care. 
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Now also slip and plant polyanthuses, and auriculas, also 
double daisies, double camomile, violets, London pride, thrift, 
hepaticas, gentianella, saxifrage, heart’s-ease, lily of the valley, 
and other low-growing fibrous-rooted plants. 

These plants should be set variedly, about six inches to a 
foot, or fifteen or eighteen Inches from the edge of the borders, 
or beds, &c., for they are but of a low growth. 

This is also a good time to plant columbines, monk’s-hood, 
Canterbury bells, foxgloves, tree primrose, Greek valerian, 
scabiouses, snap dragons, and such like kinds. 

These flowers generally grow from two or three to four feet 
high, in the different sorts, and should be planted in a varied 
order, the lowest more or less forward, the others placed simi¬ 
larly toward the middle and back part of the borders, &c. 

Transplant also wall flowers and stock July flowers into 
the borders ; and this is also a proper time to plant carnations 
and pinks, both seedlings and layers. 

This is a good season to plant golden rod, Michaelmas drnsies, 
and other asters, everlasting sunflowers, French honeysuckles, 
and hollyhocks, which being mostly of large growth, are eligible 
furniture for capacious borders, in assemblage with other flower¬ 
ing plants; and to introduce in shrubbery clumps, &c., 
planted five or ten to fifteen or twenty feet distance in a varied 
order. 

Most other sorts of fibrous-rpoted perennial and biennial 
flower plants may likewise now be planted in borders, beds, pots, 
Stc. See the List of Plants. 

This is a good season to plant* any principal kinds of peren¬ 
nial and biennial flowers, in pots, ready for occasionally intro¬ 
ducing to ornament particular compartments in summer: or 
some curious or tenderish kinds also to place under shelter in 
winter. 

‘ PARTING THE ROOTS. AND PROPAGATING VARIOUS FIBROUS 
AND KNOB-ROOTED PLANTS. 

'Where golden rod, everlasting sunflowers, Michaelmas dai¬ 
sies, other perennial asters, and such like large growing fibrous- 
rooted perennial plants, have stood in one place several years 
without transplanting, their roots will have spread considerably, 
and will be increased to very la'rge bunches. * 

Where that is the case, the roots should now either be slipped 
or trimmed in all round as they stand, to a more moderate 
compass, or wholly taken up, and each main root divided into 
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several parts, or separate offset plants, not too small; and then 
some of the best should be immediately planted again in the 
places allotted them, at the distance before mentioned in the 
preceding article. 

This is also now a good time, where not done before, to part 
the roots of many other fibrous-rooted plants that have grown 
into large bunches. 

Particularly campanulus, catchfly, rose campion, scarlet 
lychnis, bachelor’s buttons, double feverfew, peach-leaved bell¬ 
flower, yellow gentian, Canada leonurus, Christmas rose, and 
the like. 

Likewise polyanthuses, primroses, double daisies, double 
camomile, London pride, hepaticas, violets, winter aconites, 
cyclamen, saxifrage, gentianeUa, auriculas, and all other such 
like sorts. 

The roots, may, in some, either have the offsets detached, 
as they remain in the ground, or be wholly taken up as above 
mentioned, and every one divided or parted into separate plants. 
The best of the slips, or plants, must be planted again directly 
in the borders ; and the smallest, or such as are not immedi¬ 
ately wanted for the borders and other flower compartments, 
should be planted in nursery beds, to remain a year to get 
strength. 

Now is also a proper time to part and transplant the roots 
of peonies, fraxiuellas, lilies of the valley, Solomon’s seal, monk's- 
hood, and flag-leaved irises. 

PLANTING THE VARIOtS KINDS OF BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 

This is now a most eligible season to plant almost all sorts of 
bulbous and tuberous flower roots which were taken up when 
their leaves decayed. See the various sorts as below. 

Hyacinths and tulips for the general spring bloom may now 
be planted either in distinct beds by themselves, each sort 
separate; or some in the borders in assemblage with other 
flowers. 

But in some of the principal choice varieties, it would be 
most eligible to adopt the former order of planting; and for 
which allotting a dry situation, and a light mellow soil v let 
the beds be neatly digged, breaking •all* lumpy parts; then 
l&id out in proper regularity, \htee or four feet wide, a little 

gradually rounding, with intervening alleys fifteen or eighteeit 
inches to two feet widthand the surface of the beds raked 
even. 
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When the beds are ready, choose a dry and mild day to 
put in the roots; plant them in rows nine inches asunder, and 
not less than six inches in each row, and three inches, deep: 
performing it either by dibble, drilling, or bedding in, as advised 
last month. 

Where it is intended to plant any of the above roots in the 
common borders among other flowers, that may either be 
planted in a single row lengthways of the border, a foot or 
eighteen inches horn tiie edge, and planted at least that distance 
from one another; or when these or any other bulbous roots 
are to be planted in assemblage with border flowers, it would 
be a preferable method to place them in little clumps, that is, 
in a small patch of six or eight inches diameter, to plant four 
or five roots : and so to plant the different sorts in separate 
patches, at the distance of one, two, or three yards; and in 
a varied order, in having some clumps nearer the front, and 
others more or less towards the middle, and which order of 
planting makes a pleasing variety in the flowering season. 

But the choicest kinds of these roots should be mostly 
planted by themselves in beds, to the purpose that they can be 
readily sheltered in severe weather, and the different varieties 
of the flowers show to better advantage when collected together 
all in one bed, at one view ; and the flowers in early spring 
can be sheltered from cutting cold, and excessive wet, and in 
the warmer season from the mid-day sun occ8.siona1iy ; all of 
which would impair the beauty, and hasten the decay of the 
flowers. 

Now is also a very good time to plant the roots of ranuncu¬ 
luses and anemones ; the best varieties should be planted by 
themselves in beds. 

The beds should be three or four feet broad ; plant six rows 
in every bed, and let the roots be six inches distant in each 
row ; at that distance they will blow strong, and the flowers 
will show themselves to proper advantage, and must be planted 
not more than two inches deep over the crowns j observing, the 
beds, where the best sorts of these roots are deposited, should 
be protected in winter, when the frost is very severe. 

Some of the coipmon sorts of ranunculuses and anemone 
roots may also be planted in ,the borders in assemblage with 
other flowers, either in a row towards the edge/ or in small 
patches in different parts, where they will make a very agreeable 
appearance in the spring. 

But the best method of planting these sorts in the borders, is 
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in little clumps or patches, as above intimated; forming with 
your finger small circles six inches diameter, about a foot from 
the edge of the border, or in a varied manner ; plant in each, 
three, four, or five roots: that is, one in the middle, and the 
rest round the edge of the circles, and these little clumps may 
be from a yard or two, to eight, ten, or twelve feet distant. 

Now is likewise the proper time to plant crocuses and snow¬ 
drop roots, which were taken out of the ground in summer; 
also winter aconites. 

These roots may be planted either about six inches from the 
edge of the borders or beds next the walks, in one continued 
row, set about six inches apart, or in little clumps or patches, 
as observed above of the ranunculuses, &c., in which the 
flowers will make the best appearance; forming the patches 
about five or six inches over, plant the diflerent sorts separate, 
four or five roots in each patch, one in the middle, and three or 
four round the edge ; two or three feet farther plant another 
clump in the same order, and so on to the end ; and in this 
manner they may be planted both near the edge, and disposed 
more or less inward, to display a greater diversity when in 
flower. 

These small roots should not be planted more than about two 
inches deep. 

Plant also the various sorts of narcissus and jonquils; and 
this is also a proper time to put in the roots of the English and 
Persian bulbous irises, fiitillarias, gladioluses, ixias, and all 
other such like bulbous roots as were taken up when their 
leaves decayed in summer. 

When the above roots are intended to be planted separately 
in beds, let them be set in rows eight or nine inches asunder; 
and set the roots the same distance from one another in the row, 
and not more than two or three inches deep. 

But when they are to be planted in the common borders, it 
is the best way to plant three, four, or five roots together in a 
small patch, and allow, at least, three feet between every such 
patch of roots. 

Likewise plant crown imperial roots, and the roots of rnarta* 
gons, and orange lilies, that were taken up when the leaves 
decayed in summer; and where the whits lily, pancratiums, or 
4ny other similar bulbous lily-toots have been removed since 
their bloomt and are now above ground, let them be planted in 
the proper places some time this month. 

These bulbs should be planted variedly towards the middle 
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and back part of the common flower-borders, they being of tall 
growth, planting some more or less forward, and towards the 
middle, others more inward in the borders, &c., intermixing the 
different sorts properly, at one, two, or three yards distance, 
and planted three or four inches deep ; observing generally to 
open apertures for the larger roots with a garden trowel or 
small spade, planting one good root in a place; or to have 
a larger show of bloom, may occasionally plant two or three 
together. 


PRUNING FLOWERING SHRUBS, &0. 

Prune roses and honeysuckles; t^d this is also a proper 
time to prune all other sorts of flowering shrubs and evergreens. 

Let this pruning be performed with a sharp knife, and not 
with garden shears, as sometimes practised. 

In pruning these shrubs, observe to cut out or prune to order 
any very long, rambling, luxuriant shoots of the last summer's 
growth, which are often produced on many sorts of flowering 
shrubs, and ramble considerably out of bounds, pruning them 
either close to whence they proceed, or shortened, as it may 
seem most expedient. 

Where any branch advances in a straggling runaway manner 
from the rest, let that be cut shorter; observing, generally, to 
prune it close to a bud, or any lateral young shoot, leaving the 
bud or shoot for a leader to the branch ; and where branches 
of different shrubs interfere with each other, let such be pruned 
or shortened, as you shall see it necessary, so that every shrub 
may stand clear off the other; likewise, where any branches or 
shoots advance too near the ground, let them be pruned up 
close to the stem, to keep it clear below, and the head contin¬ 
ued In some regularity above. 

All suckers which rise from the roots should be taken clean 
away; and generally let the slirubs be mostly kept to a single 
stem below near the ground. 

When you have finished the pruning, let the cuttings be 
cleared away; then let the ground between such shrubs as 
stand wide be eithepfoc the present well hoed and raked, or, 
if opportunity serves, neatly digged one spade deep; observing, 
as you proceed with the digging, to cut off any very long strag¬ 
gling roots, and to take up all suidters. 
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PLANTING HARDY DECIDUOUS FLOWERING SHRUBS AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Now, about the middle or towards the latter end of this 
month, may begin to plant in shrubberies, &c., all sorts of hardy 
deciduous flowering shrubs; such as roses. Guelder roses, lilac, 
and honeysuckles. 

Plant also, where wanted, laburnums, syringas, althsea frutex, 
jasmines, privets, double bramble, flowering raspberry, the 
double blossom cherqr, bladder sena, scorpion sena, spiimas, 
and hypcriciim frutcx: it is now also a proper time to plant 
mezereons, the double-flowering peach, and almonds. 

The cornelian cherry, double hawthorn, and scarlet horse- 
chestnuts, may also be planted any time as above, the shrub 
cinquefoil, sumach, rock rose, cytisuses, acacia, and all other 
hardy shrubs, may now be removed.—See the Catalogue. 

In planting the different sorts of flowering shrubs, observe 
to plant them at such distances and order, that the various dif¬ 
ferent piants„according to their growth, may have full room to 
grow, and to show themselves to advantage. 

Where it is intended to plant them in clumps, or any conti¬ 
nued plantations in the shrubbery order, let the shrubs in gen¬ 
eral be set at least three or four to five or six feet distant from 
one another, according to the general growth of the different 
sorts; and such plants as are of an humble growth should not 
be planted promiscuously among tall growing plants : for was 
that to be practised, the low plants would be lost to view. 

Let this, therefore, be well observed at the time when the 
shrubs are to be planted, and let the low growing plants be set 
towards the front; and the taller the plant, the more backward 
in the clump it should be planted. The shrubs should also be 
disposed in such regular order, that every plant may be dis¬ 
tinctly conspicuous to view from the walks and lawns, &c. 

This is the method of order that should be practised in gen¬ 
eral planting and decorating the clumps or quarters of the shrub¬ 
bery ; straight lines are not to be regarded, but rather to be 
avoided; but some regularity must, notwithstanding be observed, 
both with regard to the distance and advantageous disposition 
of the different sorts of plants. • • 

However, where it may b6 required to have any particular 
shrubbery districts to form a sort of thicket, for shade, shelter, 
blind, &c., either in running boundary compartments, or any 
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interior division, the shrubs and trees may be planted closer 
accordingly, more or less, to suit the different occasions. 

Likewise obsen'e, that in occasionally introducing, for plant¬ 
ing in the principal flower borders, any desirable ornamental 
flowering shrubs, to effect a greater decorative variety in an 
embellishment of these compartments, should generally choose 
shrubs of moderate growth for that purpose, such as roses, 
syringas, hypericums, spiraeas, honeysuckles, althaea frutex, 
Persian lilacs. Guelder rose, mezereons, dwarf almonds, laii- 
rustinus, arbutus, cistuses, jasmines, rhpdodendrons, &c.; and 
not planted too close, as often practised ; allotting the smaller 
at least five or six feet, and larger ones ten or fifteen feet 
distance; and in their advancing growth keep them in some 
regular order below and above, not to overspread the undergrow¬ 
ing herbaceous flowers of the bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous- 
rooted kinds. 

May also now plant any desirable flowering shrubs in pots. 
—See September, &c. * 

The shrubs in general should be mostly kcp| trained, each 
with a short single stem below, near the ground, and their heads 
should have occasional pruning every year with the knife, and 
be always kept somewhat regular, and within some moderate 
bounds; and ail suckers from the roots should be radically 
taken away in the winter or spring dressing. 

PLANTING EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Evebgbeen shrubs or trees of most sorts may also now be 
brought in, and planted in the clumps, or other parts of the 
garden where wanted. 

They may be planted both in distinct clumps, or other shrub¬ 
bery compartments, to have some wholly of .eveigreens, and 
also some in assemblage with deciduous trees' and shrubs, to 
effect the greater diversity and variety. 

Most sorts may be removed any time in this month, and the 
sooner the better, that they may take fresh rootjthe same sea¬ 
son, before setting in of frost. 

But, in particular, the strawberry tree or arbutus, laurel, 
Portugal laurel, laurustinus, pyracantha, phillyreas, alatemus, 
bays, cistuses. evergreen oaks, hollies, and magnolias, pines, 
firs, cedars, cypress, junipers, and many others. 

In planting these and all other evergreen trees or shrubs, let 
the same rule be observed as mentioned above in planting the 
different sorts of flowering shrubs. 
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That is, where these plants are to be planted in clumps, or 
any continued plantation, let them be set at least four to five 
feet every way asunder, and some of the larger growing sorts 
should be allowed a greater distance; for it is of much import¬ 
ance to allow these kinds of shrubs and trees a proper distance; 
as every plant, according to its kind, having room to shoot 
each way regularly, they will form handsome heads j and every 
diftierent shrub, &c., can also be distinctly viewed. 

Besides, by allowing a due distance between plant and plant, 
you have proper room to dig the ground; and also to hoe 
and clean, and do all necessary work about the shrubs. 

But, as observed in planting the deciduous kinds, where 
required to form thickety plantations in any particular shrub¬ 
bery compartments, some branchy evergreens may be planted 
at distances less or more accordingly. 

Some of the mo^t beautiful evergreens may also be planted 
on grass lawns, dotted singly and in clumps, at various distances. 

And some branchy common evergreens, such as phillyreas, 
laurustinus, an^ laurel, are likewise proper shrubs to plant, &c., 
hedgeways, to hide any rugged or unsightly naked walls, or 
other fences, or any disagreeable erections, &c., in the bound¬ 
aries of fore courts, or other garden compartments. 

These plants rne beautiful evergreens, summer and winter ; 
they are also very hardy, and their growth is quick, full, and 
branchy to the bottom ; and where wanted for the above pur¬ 
pose, this is a proper time to plant them. 

When intended to have them cover walls or paling fences, 
in a regular order, they must be planted close to the wall, &c., 
three or four feet asunder, and their branches .spread and trained 
to the wall in the manner of wall-trees; they will shoot in a 
quick, close, branchy growth, »t.'d their beautiful green leaves 
will effectually cover and hide the wall, or as required in any 
other similar occasion; or the laurel, &c., may also be occasion¬ 
ally planted either close or detached, to cover any unsightly 
boundary fence or other disagreeable object, permitted to ad¬ 
vance either in their natural growth, or trained as a hedge; and 
they will thuk soon effect the purpose intended very agreekbly; 

The pyracantha is also an evergreen shrub to plant against 
a wail, and its clusters of beautiful red terries make a hand¬ 
some and very agreeable appearance in autumn and winteri' 

The arbutus, or strawberry tree, is also sometimes planted 
against a wall. This is a beautiful evergreen plant, and makes 
an agreeable figure in any place, and at all seasons, but parti- 

X 2 
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cularly at this and the two preceding months, when it appears 
very ornamental, in its numerous small white flowers, and fine 
red strawberry-like fruit. 

But these plants (arbutus) make the best appearance when 
planted, detached in the clumps or borders, lawns, &c., and 
sufiered to grow in their natural way. 

Or these arbutus shrubs, being planted, detached or singly 
upon grass lawns, &'C., kept to single clean stems, and regular 
heads, they have a beautiful effect. 

Any desirable evergreens may now also be planted in pots, 
as observed of the deciduous shrubs. 

GENERAL METHOD OF PI.ANTING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

In planting the various kinds of shrubs and trees in the 
shrubbery, &c., one general method serves for the whole ; open 
for every plant a circular hole, wide enough to receive the 
root freely every way, and about a spade deep, or as the root 
requires, and let the bottom be well loosened. 

Then, having the plants, prune the end of all long and 
straggling roots, and cut away such roots as are broken, 
damaged, or dead; also prune to order any irregularities of 
the head ; then place the plant in the hole upright; break the 
earth well, and throw it in equally, at the same time shaking 
the plant gently, to make the earth fall in close about, and. 
among all the roots and fibres; when all is in, tread the earth 
gently round the plant, and then let every one be directly 
watered, especially if a dry light soil. 

But in planting the choice and more tender sorts of ever- 
greer,s, such as arbutus, magnolia, rhododendrons, &c., it would 
be of particular advantage where the plants can be readily 
taken up and brought with balls of earth firmly about their 
roots; and having a wide hole opened for each, the plants 
should be immediately set therein, with the .said ball of earth 
entire, and directly fill up the hole, and tread the surface gently. 

Immediately give each plant About half a pot of water, or 
according to the size of the hole, and let such as want support 
be directly staked. 

TRANSPLANTING l^REST AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Forest trees of all sorts may now be safely transplanted from 
the nursery, &c., for any intended plantations, towards the 
latter end of this month;,such as elm, oak, beeches, birch, 
maples, ash, lime, sycamoje, and plane trees: also alder, poplar. 
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and willow: likewise pines, firs, cedars, C 3 rpress, larches, and 
almost all other sorts, both of the deciduous and evergreen 
forest and ornamental trees.—-See the Catalogue at the end of 
file book. 

But these and ,all other forest trees, 8.-c., may be transplanted 
in mild weather any time between this and Christmas, or 
during the winter season; observe the same method in plant¬ 
ing these sorts as just above advised in the general method of 
planting, and at the distance and order of arrangement as hinted 
in March. 


PROPAGATING BY LAYERS. 

Now may make layers of many sorts of hardy trees and 
shrubs to propagate them. 

This may be done any time in this month, and many sorts 
of trees, and flowering shrubs are to be propagated by that 
method; the method is easy, and the trouble will be well 
repaid in a twelvemonth’s time, by an additional supply of 
many well-rooted new young plants, of the respective kuids 
now layed. 

Almost any tree and shrub that sheds its leaves in winter 
may be raised by layers of the young wood ; being layed the 
lower part into the earth, as they remain on the parent plants, 
leaving the top above ground. 

The method of laying is, dig round the tree or shrub, and, 
as you proceed, lay down the bottom young shoots, or not older 
wood than one or two years’ growth, or bend down the pliable 
larger branches furnished therewith •, lay them into the earth, 
and secure them there with hooked or forked sticks; lay all 
the young wood on each branch into the earth, three, four, or 
five inches deep, leaving the tops of each, two, three, or four, 
to five or six inches out of the ground, according to their dif¬ 
ferent lengths. ' 

Thus they are to remain till this time twelvemonth,'' Idj- 
which time they will be well rooted, and must then be trans¬ 
planted. • !. 

In the above work of laying, it may be proper either in 
general, or especially in the mote hard-wooded kinds, to' cut 
the layer on the under side in a smaH slit upwards, laying thtA 
‘part into the earth, which offen promotes the em’ission of roots 
near the cut more effectually. 

By layers, elms, and limes, and many Other deciduous, 
forest, amt ornamental tree and shrub kinds, will now Succeed. 
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Now is also a proper time to make layers of hardy ever¬ 
greens,—many sorts will grow by that method. 

This may be practised with good success on laurustinus and 
laurels, and many other similar kinds i the layers will, in the 
space of one year from the time of laying, be very well rooted, 
and fit to transplant, provided you lay proper young shoots, 

Phillyreas and alatemuses will also grow by layers; but the 
layers of these plants will sometimes be two years before they 
are tolerably rooted, particularly when not layed till this 
season. 

But the best time to lay these, and such other hard-wooded 
evergreen plants, is June and July, in the young shoots of 
the same summer’s growth; os many of these will often take 
root the first season, fit to transplant by Michaelmas. 

However, it will also at this time be proper to make layers 
of all such evergreen shrubs as you desire to propagate, and 
many sorts will succeed. 

Observe, it is the last summer’s shoots that are the most 
proper parts to lay ; and so accordingly let such branches as 
are best furnished with young shoots be brought down, and the 
shoots layed as before directed, and in page 521. 

Now is the time to take ofif and transplant the layers of all 
such shrubs and trees as were layed last autumn, spring; and 

summer ; cut them clean off from the old stool, or parent trees; 
‘let their roots be pruned, and plant them in rows, twelve to 
fifteen or eighteen inches distant. 

PHOPAGArtsJG ROSES AND CTHEll SHRUBS BY SUCKERS. 

Transplant suckers of roses ; it is by suckers, from the root, 
that most sorts of these shrubs are increased; these being 
digged up carefully with roots, will make good plants in one 
or two years’ time, and most of them will flower next summer. 

Lilacs are also generally increased by suckers, which shrub 
seldom fails to yield every year ]fienty; and these may, now 
or at any time in winter, when the weather is mild, be taken 
up and planted out in rows. 

Many other shrubs are also raised by suckers from the roots, 
and* this is now a proper time to transplant the suckers of all 
such sorts. • » 

• 

PROPAGATING FLOWERING SHRUBS BY CUTTINGS. 

Plant cuttings of honeysuckles; all the sorts of these shrubs 
may be propagated by that^metbod j for the cuttings of the 
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young shoots will put out roots very freely, and make pretty 
plants in one year. 

Many other sorts of hardy shrubs and trees are to be raised 
from cuttings, and this is the time to plant them. 

Observe, it is the last summer's shoots that are to be used 
for cuttings : let strong shoots be chosen, and shorten them to 
about nine, ten, or twelve inches in length ; then plant them in 
rows a foot asunder, and set the cuttings about six inches dis¬ 
tant in the row. 

Let every cutting be put half way into the ground. 

Laurels and Portugal laurels are propagated principally by 
cuttings, and the beginning of this month is a very successful 
time to plant them; these cuttings must also be the last 
summer shoots; do not take the long rambling shoots; choose 
such as are about nine or ten, to twelve or fifteen inches in 
length. 

Trim off the lower leaves, and plant them in a shady border 
in rows, ten or twelve inches asunder, and set the cuttings six 
or eight inches distant from one another in the row. 

These cuttings will be well rooted by next September or 
October. 


SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

Remove now all the boxes or pots of seedling flowers to a 
warm situation. 

Let these be placed where they can have the full sun all 
winter, and where shielded from cold and cutting winds. 

These pots, boxes, or tubs, should also be now cleared with 
great care from weeds. 

The beds of seedling bulbs should also, at this time, have 
good attention ; let all the weeds be taken out with particular 
care ; then get some rich light earth, and sift some of this all 
over the surface of the bed to the thickness of an inch, or 
thereabouts. 

This will be of a very great service to these young roots, 
but in particular to those which were not removdd in summer. 

TRIMMING EVERGREENS. 

Go roupd the plantations of eveigroens, and, with a sharp 
knife, reduce such to order stk are of a rude growth. 

Though the taste which prevailed so much formerly in cutting 
or training many sorts of evergreens into different figure.s, 
with garden shears, is now far the most part lud aside, yet 
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there are many sorts of evergreens that require some training 
with the knife. 

Sometimes particular shoots of a rude growth run out con¬ 
siderably, in a long disorderly extension, beyond thp general 
branches which form the head ; these should be cut away or 
shortened, and other very irregular and stra^ling growths 
pruned, as may seem most convenient to make the head some¬ 
what regular j and, where the shrubs interfere very disorderly 
with each other, let them be pruned to some regularity, so as 
the different plants may stand fair and clear of one another. 

CLIPPING HEDGES AND EDGING. 

If any hedges or box edging want trimming, let them be 
completed early in this month ; observing as in the two 
former. 

But more particularly any hedges of evergreens, which should 
all be finished clipping the beginning of the month ; for if cut 
too late, and if very cold weather sets in, it will occasion the 
cut leaves, and others suddenly exposed thereto, by cutting in 
the shoots, to change of a rusty-like disagreeable colour, which 
they would not recover all winter. 

PLANTING BOX EDGINGS. 

Plant box where wanted for edgings to borders or beds j ■ 
this being a very successful season to do that work, for the box 
will now very soon root. 

To make neat edgings you should get some short bushy box 
and this should be slipped or parted into moderately small 
slips, with roots to each, and the long woody roots cut off, and 
the tops trimmed even. 

The method of. planting it is this;—stretch your line, if 
for a-straight edging, along the edge of the bed or border, and 
let that part be trodden lightly and evenly along, to settle it 
moderately firm ; and then with the spade make it up full and 
even, according to the line; then, on the side of the line next 
the walk, let a small neat trench be cut out about six inches 
deep, making the side next the line perfectly upright, turning 
the earth out towards the walk or alley. 

The box is to be'plSnted in this trench close against the 
upright side next the line, placing the plants so near together" 
^ to form immediately a close compact edging, without being 
too thick and clumsy, aniSi with the top of the plants a.4 even 
as possible, all an equal height,^ not more than an inch above 
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the surface of the line; and as you proceed in planting, draw 
the earth up to the outside of the plants, which fixes them in 
their due position ; and when you have planted the row out, 
then with your spade trim in the earth almost to the top of the 
plants, and tread it neatly and evenly thereto; and when the 
edging is planted, let any inequalities of the top be cut as even 
and neat as possible with a pair of shears. 

PLANTING THRIFT FOR EDGINGS. 

Thrift makes also a very good edging, and this is a very 
proper time to plant it. 

To make a neat edging, the plants should be set so close as 
to touch one another, either by planting in asmall drUl, or trench, 
as directed above, for the box, or by dibble ; but if plants are 
scarce, they may be planted about two or three inches distance, 
they will meet by degrees. 

PLANTING IN POTS. 

Planting in pots may now be performed, to many sorts of 
perennial flower plants, as also to curious or desirable- flower¬ 
ing shrubs and evergreens; both with design of having the 
opportunity of moving them in their said pots for decorating any 
particular compartments in spring and summer, &c., and also 
in some sorts for removing them to places of shelter during 
severe weather in winter : as likewise some for placing in hot¬ 
houses, &c., in December and January, &c.; for forcing for 
early flowering. 

Likewise bulbous roots, of any desirable sorts, may now be 
planted in pots, or boxes, &c. 

MOWING GRASS WALKS AND LAWNS. 

The grass walks and lawns should now be mown generally 
for the last time in the season, and should be cut as close 
even as possible : for if not well cut down at this time, they will 
appear very rough all winter. 

The close cut .smooth garden lawns should now be occa¬ 
sionally poled in dry weather, to scatter the wormcasts about, 
and they should afterwards be rolled with a wooden or some 
other roller; the wormcasts; by being broken and spread about, 
and the grass then rolled b^ore the scattered earth is too dry, 
will readily stick all to the roller, by which means the surface of 
the grass will be rendered very clean. 

Let ail parts of the grass walks and lawns be at this time 
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kept clean from the fallen leaves of trees, constantly sweeping 
them clean off. 

GRAVEL WALKS. 

Let gravel wafks be still continued in neat order ; clean 
weeded, swept, and occasionally rolled once or twice a week. 

PLANTING HEDGES. 

This is a fine season to plant all sorts of hedges, both for 
fences, shelter, and ornament. 

But may particularly plant all sorts of deciduous hedges any 
time from about the middle or latter end of the month, to the 
end of next, very successfully; also eveigreen hedges, if 
planted the beginning or middle, or at least by the end of this 
month, as after that time it may probably prove safer to defer 
planting them till the spring, in regard that if sharp frosts 
should happen soon after, before well rooted, it may injure the 
■young shoots and leaves, they not being so hardy, as the deci¬ 
duous kinds, to resist severe cold, if it occurs soon after removal; 
however, all or any sorts may now be successfully planted, as 
they will mostly take fresh root soon the same season.—See 
the Lists of Hedge-trees, ^‘c. 

Likewise plash or lay down any old boundary fence-hedges 
of thorn, elm, &c., which have run up tall and naked at bottom. 
—See November and Decemiier. 


THE NURSERY. 

PROPAGATING BY LAYERS. 

Now beg’m to propagate forest trees and flowering shrubs, A-c., 
by layers, this being the best season to perform that work on 
the hardy kinds. 

The ground is to be dug round the tree or shrub you intend 
to propagate; and in doing this, the shoots or branches ate 
to be brought down anck layed into the earth, an|^ fastened 
there with forked or hooked sticks; or previously nick or cut 
a small slit upward in the layer underneath; especially hard- 
wooded kinds, to promote their rooting more effectually; lay¬ 
ing them as above, inserting the stem of each shoot bendingly 
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into the earth, about three or four inches deep, leaving the top 
several inches, or less or more, out of the ground. ■ 

Elms, limes, and many other hardy forest trees, oniamental 
trees, flowering shrubs, and evergreens, succeed by laying as 
above ; likewise some sorts of fruit trees, such as vines, figs, &c. 

But where it is intended to raise by layers any of the above 
trees, and tall shrub kinds, that are run up in stem, those from 
wliich the layers are to be made must be prepared for that 
purpose, a year or two before, by cutting down the stems near 
the ground, when only about one to two or three inches thick, 
to iorm what are called stools, that they may produce shoots 
or branches low near the bottom, or so conveniently situated 
near the earth, as they can be readily laid therein; but most 
of the lower kinds of shrubs branching out near the ground 
naturally afibrd layers enough, properly situated for laying, with¬ 
out the above precaution of previously heading down; though 
where large supplies are required, it is proper to have, in most 
parts, stools prepared as above. 

Take off the layers of all kinds of trees and shrubs that were 
layed a twelvemonth ago, or last spring and summer. 

Let these be planted in rows in an open compartment; the 
larger plants set in rows two feet and a half asunder, and the 
smaller kinds fifteen or eighteen inches, and planted twelve 
inches distant in the row. 

PROPAGATING TREES AND SHRUBS BY CUTTINGS. 

This is a proper time to plant cuttings of all such hardy trees 
and shrubs as will grow by that method, both of the deciduous 
and evergreen tribe. 

Many of the deciduous shrubs and trees in particular m-e 
propagated by this method; such as the honeysuckle in ail 
the sorts, and many other kinds of similar growth, all grow 
freely by cuttings planted any time this or next month j and 
may also plant cuttings of all other deciduous kinds as are 
generally raised by that means; allotting the whole now a 
moderately dry-lying situation that they may not be injured hy 
too redundant wet in winter; or may all be planted successfully 
in the spring. 

The gooseberry and currant trees ara also raised by cuttings, 
and this is as good a time as ally can be to plant them. 

Likewise may now plant cuttings of some sorts of evergreens^ 
more particularly the laurel in the beginning of the month.— 
See Pleasure-ground and Nursery of this and last months. 
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Cuttings of all sorts planted a year ago, and last spring, 
being rooted, may now be transplanted or quartered out in open 
nursery rows, to advance in proper growth, and have occasional 
training for the purposes intended. 

SOWING HAW AND HOLLY BERRIES, Ac. 

This is the time to sow haws, holly, hips, and yewberries. 

Beds must be prepared for these berries three feet and a 
half or four feet wide ; the berries are to be sown each sort 
separate, and covered an inch or two deep with earth. 

But it is the practice of many to prepare the holly-berries 
and haws, for vegetation, a whole year before they sow them, 
because they seldom come up.till the second spring after sow¬ 
ing : it therefore is customary to bury them in the ground in 
a heap together, for one year, and then sow them. The 
method is this:— 

On this occasion may either deposit them in large garden 
pots, and plunge in some dry ground several inches over the 
top; or in some dry upward situation, mark out a trench one 
or two feet wide, the length in proportion to the quantity of 
berries intended, and dig it twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches 
deep: making the bottom level; then lay the berries of an 
equal thickness, and cover them with the earth five or .six 
inches deep, two-thirds the depth of the trench, or more, raising 
it above in a ridge, like a grave, making the ridge rather wider 
than the trench, in order to throw off the wet more effectually; 
or if deposited in pots plunged as above, earth them up 
similarly. 

Here let them lie till this time twelvemonth, when they are 
to be taken up and sown in beds, as above mentioned, and the 
plants will come up in the spring foUowing; or may remain 
till February or March, and then sown, and they will come up 
the same season in April or May, 

SOWING ACORNS. 

Sow acorns, this being generally a good successful time to 
put them into the ground: and it will be proper to liave them 
mostly sown by the latter end of this or some time,next month; 
for if kept much longer out oftthe ground, many of them will 
begin to sprout. 

Let these be sown in beds, and cover them equally with 
earth about an inch and a half, or two inches deep. 
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STOCKS TO BUD AND GRAFT UPON. 

Now, about the middle or latter end of the month, may plant 
out all kinds of seedling stocks, to bud and graft the different 
fruits upon. 

Lot these be placed in rows two feet and a half asunder, and 
set the plants twelve or fifteen inches distant from one another 
in tlie row. 

You sfiould now transplant from nursery-beds and layer stools 
all the properly rooted cuttings and layers of fruit trees as were 
planted and layed a year ago or last spring, to raise stocks j but 
particularly the cuttings or layers of quinces, to bud or graft 
pears , upon, to form dwarf trees for walls and espaliers, &c., 
planting them in wide nursery’rows, as above. 

PLANTING HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Now you may also transplant in nursery-rows, &c., aU hardy 
trees and sorts of shrubs, towards the middle or end of this 
month. 

Those trees and shrubs which are planted out, or transplant¬ 
ed at this season, will fix themselves firmly by the beginning 
of next summer, which will be a great advantage, for they will 
require but very little trouble in watering in the spring, &c. 

PRUNING. 

This is a proper season towards the latter end of the month, 
to prune all kinds of young fruit trees in the order required, 
clearing their stems from lateral shoots, and eradicate suckers 
from the roots, and prune the head from irregular and supera¬ 
bundant shoots, &c. 

Forest trees of all sorts may also be pruned any time in this 
month, to clear the stems from strong side shoots. 

Likewise flowering shrubs, &c., may now be generally pruned 
where they want it, to retrench any irregularities of the head, 
&c., such as long rambling or very rampant shoots, of rude 
disorderly growth, and any long straggling wood. 

SOWING PLUM AND CHERRY STONES. 

Now it will be proper to put into the ground some plum and 
‘cherry stones, to raise asuppf^^ of stocks to bind and graft upon. 

Allotting, for this occasion, a dryish light mellow soil; dig 
and prepare the ground into beds three or four feet wide? 
take an inch or two depth of earth evenly off the top, then sow 
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the stones equally, moderately thick; press them into the sur¬ 
face with the spade, and cover them in with the earth about an 
inch and a half deep in a regular manner. 

It will likewise now be necessary to prepare to preserve 
some plum stones in sand till spring, to be as a reserve to sow 
in case those now sown in the beds should be destroyed by 
vermin, or severe frosts i having for this purpose a good close 
strong box or tub, or large garden pots, &c.; cover the bottom 
three inches deep with some quite dry sand ; then scatter in a 
parcel of the stones, and cover them two inches deep with sand ; 
then scatter more stones, and throw on anotlier covering of sand, 
and so proceed till the box, &c., be filled, or as required. 

Thus the stones will keep securely till the middle, or towards 
the latter end of February, when they must be sown in the 
nursery beds as above. 

PLANTING CUTTINGS OF LAURELS. 

Plant cuttings of laurels, but let this be done in the begin¬ 
ning of this month. 

Let the cuttings of these plants be chosen, prepared, and 
planted in the manner mentioned the last month, in the work 
of the nursery, and this month in that of the pleasure ground. 

Portugal laurels are also to be propagated by cuttings ; and 
the beginning of this month is still a very good time to plant 
them. 


PROPAG.ATING BY SUCKERS. 

Propagate oy suckers from the roots, all sorts of trees and 
shrubs which produce them ; taking them up with roots, and 
plant them in nursery rows. 

TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS, &c. 

The beginning or any time of this month is a proper season 
to transplant various sorts of evergreens, such as laurels, Por¬ 
tugal laurels, laurustinus, and such like kinds; and any other 
sorts of young growth in the nursery, growing either in beds or 
transplanted rows, and that may appear to require more room 
for their advancing growth, may now be transplanted accord¬ 
ingly, in nursery rowsf twelve to eighteen inches qr two feet 
interval, agreeably to the size and nature of growth of the dif-* 
ferent sorts of young trees and shrubs as may require trans¬ 
planting. 
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SOWING BEECH MAST, AND SEEDS OF OTHEH HARDY TREES. 

Tins is a proper time to sow beech-mast and ash-keys, and 
may also sow maple-seed j let a bed be dug for each of these 
seeds, the earth well broken, the surface laid even and prepared 
for the seed, either by drills, or broad sowing. 

Then sow the seeds, &c., pretty thick, and cover them an 
inch deep with earth. 

Likewise may sow the seeds, berries, nuts, stones, &c., of 
most other hardy trees and shrubs; but more particularly of 
the deciduous kinds; all or mostly in beds of light mellow 
earth, and covered in therewith one or two inches'deep, accord¬ 
ing to the nature and size of the different sorts of seeds, &c., or 
some sown in drills the same depth; or may mostly remain for 
spring sowing.—See February. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

ORANGE-TREES. 

Remove the orange-trees, and all the other tenderest green¬ 
house exotics, into the green-bouse, the beginning of this month, 
provided it was not done at the end of September. 

Before they are carried in let the heads be well cleaned, the 
decayed leaves picked off, cut out any casual decayed wood, 
and prune any ill formed or unsightly irregular shoots, or very 
disorderly growths of the year, as it may seem necessary, 
whereby to preserve some regularity in the head ; and let the 
earth be stirred a little in the top of the tubs or pots. 

About the middle of the month, or sooner, if cold weather, 
it will be time to take in the myrtle geraniums, and all other 
green-house plants. 

Observe, as said of the oranges, to clean the heads, and 
take off the dead leaves, cut out any decayed wood, prune any 
particular disorderly growing shoots; stir the earth on the sur¬ 
face of the pots; and, to such plants as appear any way weakly, 
let some o&the cold earth be taken oitt <3!i the pot or tub, and 
‘fill it up with fresh compost. 

In placing the plants in the green-house, take great care to 
arrange them in regular order, the ttdler plants behind, and the 
others according to their height, in regular gradation down to 
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the lowest in front; being also careful to dispose the different 
sorts in such varied order, as the foliage may effect a striking 
contrast and variety, by intermixing the broad and narrow leav¬ 
ed, the simple and compound leaved, and the light green and 
dark green, and the other different shades and tints of colours 
and variations of the foliage of the various kinds, in which they 
will exhibit a conspicuous and agreeable diversity. 

When they are all thus regularly arranged in their places, 
give their heads a refreshment of water; then let the floor 
and all parts of the green-house be neatly cleaned from wet and 
all manner of litter. 

When the plants are all in, take care to supply them witit 
water; but let this always be done with moderation. Like¬ 
wise, in open weather, give them plenty of air every mild day, 
by opening all the windows; but shut close of nights; or also 
in the day, when sharply cold, or excessively wet, raw, damp, 
foggy, or other bad weather. 

Any myrtles, Jkc., designed to be wintered in garden frames, 
&c., should now be placed therein, and managed as above. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

BE.MOVINC THE SUCCESSION FnuiTING PINES INTO THE 
FKUITINO STOVE. 

The beginning of this month you must begin to remove into 
the fruiting-stove or hot-house the succession pines ; that is, 
such as are to produce the fruit for the supply of the ensuing 
summer; but, previous to this, preparations must be made for 
adding a considerable portion of fresh tan to the bark-bed in 
the hot-house. 

Therefore, if not done in t!ie end of last month, let some 
good new tan be now produced from the tan yards, in quantity 
a.H advised last month, sufficient to supply the place of the 
waste bark, which will now be considerable, and must all be 
removed by screening it as below ; so that of nevj tan, about 
one half or two-thirds, or more, Ri proportion to what the bark-' 
pit will contain, will now be necesspry ; being, however, careful 
to provide a plentiful sufficiency: and, when brought from the 
tan yards, if full of moistdre, it will be proper to cast it up iu 
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a heap for ten or twelve days to drain; but if the tan be very 
wet, it should be spread thin in some dry airy place, in sunny 
days to dry, so as to bring it to a middling degree of moistness; 
for if it is put into the hot-house pit too wet, it will be a long 
time before it comes to a kindly heat, and sometimes not at all, 
in an effectual manner. 

When the tan is properly prepared, as above, let all the 
pots that are now plunged in the hot-house, be taken out. 

Then let all the old tan in the bark-bed be sifted or screened: 
let all that goes through the screen be taken entirely away, 
and as much new tan brought in as will, with the remaining 
({uantity of old, fill up the pit again ; forking up, as you pro¬ 
ceed, the new and old mixedly together, raising the whole, 
equal to, or rather a little above, the top of the pit, in a level 
order. • 

Then, when the bed begins to heat and the heat is risen 
near the surface, bring in your fruiting plants, and plunge 
them in the bark-bed to the rims ; or if doubtful of too consi¬ 
derable heat at first in the new bark-bed, plunge the pots only 
about half way for about a fortnight; if, however, you plunge 
them wholly at first, you must observe to examine the bed 
often ; and if you find the heat at any time violent, then let 
the pots be drawn up half way or quite out of the tan, as you 
see convenient, to prevent its burning the roots of the plants. 

But when the heat is moderate, let the pots be fully plunged 
to their rims. 

The plants thus finally placed in the fruiting house, give the 
usual culture; the admission of fresh tur moderately, in fine 
sunny days, gentle waterings, and to begin the assistance of 
fire heat towards the end of the month. ^ 

Should also now replenish the succession houses, or pits, 
with the supply of young pines, next in successional growth 
to the above fruiting plants ; also th4 younger successions in 
the next advancing stage, placed in the bark-pits, frames, or 
other wintering departments of artificial heat, either of bark- 
beds, dung beds, &c„ if not done in September. 

„ * SUCCESSION PLANTS. 

• • 

, Likewise "the bark-bed of the succession house, or pit, will 
also now require to be renewed with a proper quantity of new 
tan, if not done lost month; observing as advised above in the 
Fruiting Hot-House. 
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v^jQmt abo proiMa attendance to the plants in ^nenl in the 
Wttense, both the pines and all the other exotics; let them 
the necessary culture. 

Let occasionM waterii^ be given once or twice a week, or 
as you shall see occ&ion ; being careful not to give too much 
at this titsa. 

Likewise admit fresh air into the house eve^ hne calm day 
wh'sn a warm sun, by ;^iding open some of the glasses from 
nine or ten till two or three o’clock. 

If any plants want shifting into larger pots, let it be done, 
end plunge the pots in the bark.bed. 

A))out the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, 
it will be time to b^n to give the addition of fire.heat in 
(he hot.houses, by .making ^es every cold evening; and 
also occa^onally in a morning, when very damp cloudy cold 
weather. 



NOVEMBER. 

I 

WORK TO BE DONE IN THE KITCHEN OAIIOEN. 
r BEANii. 

In the middle, or towsrds the latter end of this month, is a 
proper season to plan^ some csrly beans, either to succeed 
such as were planted in October; or, where no plantation 
sthereoC.waa then made, it may be done Jn the beginning, or 
any time this month very successfully. 

■' The beans which are planted now will come in at an early 
season and often succeed better than those which were planted 
three weeks or a month sooner. 

The mazagui bean comes in the earliest, a great bearer, 
a good bean for the table while young, and ftiost proper to be 
planted at this season, for the earliest crop; ^ but may also 
plant rither some small Spanish, broad Spanish^ Q^iong<podded 
beans, or a few of each for a succes^onal early su{p)ly. 

Let these beans be planted hn a warm dry ritifotion, and 
some in a south* border, under ,a wall or other fence; and 
observe the same method in planting them as mentioned in 
October in the article of beans. 
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• Or likewise, if not 'doi\e' last tnonth, nay sow a; quantity 
of the inazagans, or other forwhrd beans, thick together id a 
bed ot border, in a warm- sitiiatioti, for transplantibg towards 
the spring, and in the mean time to be deeded with a frat^ 
or glasses, or other occasional protection, from severe frost, to 
preserve them in good condition for planting out at a proper 
time; and, if those in the open grou’ncl• happen’to'saifer hj 
the severity of the winter, these will be good substitute plants, 
—See October. 


TEASE. 

Sow also some pease towards the middle of this morith, 
to succeed those planted in October, that there' may be f 
regular supply of them for the table in their due season. 

But if none were sown in Octobef, it will be proper to sow 
some in the beginning or middle of this month. 

The pease which are sown the first or second week in this 
mouth will have a greater chance of surviving the frost than 
those whicli are sown the beginning or middle of October, and 

they will come in almo.st as early. 

But where an earlier production is expected, it is the most 
certain method to sow a few at both times ; then if one should 
fail, the other may succeed ; and if both are successful, one 
will succeed the other in beaTing. 

The best pease for sowing at this season are the early hot- 
•spur; there are several kinds of the hotspurs, but let the 
earliest sort be procured from the seeds-men or nurser)<men, 
the same sorts as advised in October, and see that the seed is 
new and good. 

A warm border, mider a wall, is the proper situatioui^o son 
these pease in now, for the earliefr; crop; and may sow s 
larger portion in some warm main- quarter ; and sow them ill 
the manner directed in the last month. 

SOWING UADISHES. 

. s 

About the beginning, or towards the middle, or any time 
of this month, you may sow some short-top radish seed ; ant 
if they survive the frost, they will come in early in the spring. 

There is,^owever, but little dependbnCe on this crop's suc¬ 
ceeding ; But still, where these things are desired early, it wU 
be proper to sow a few, and lat them take their chance : if tin 
winter should be favourable, you will have radishes at a verj 
early time. ' 
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Let the seed be sown in a warm border.'near a wall or other 
f^nce, observing to sow it pretty thick; let this be done in a dry 
day.—See December and January. 


SMALL SALaD herbs. 


Sow the different sorts of small salading. where still in request, 
at this season; .in which, jf required in constant succes«on, 
sho«l(^ sow some once a week or fortnight. 

The principtd sorts are, cresses, mustard, rape, and radish ; 
also cabbage, lettpce, to cut for use in young growth. 

Where it "'*5 done last month, it will now,- for the more 
certainty of raising .these herbs, be proper, to prepare for the 
'seeds a«bed of- rich light earth,’ in a W-arm situation, the length 
and Width of one or more garden frames; observing, the frames 
for this occasion should be of the shallowest kind, that the sur- 
> faee of the bed may be as near the glasses as possible, as this 
will be a greater advantage to the growth of the seed and plants : 
break the earth well, and lay the bed sloping to the sun ; 
rake the surface fine, then put on the frame, and sow the 
seed. 

The seed may either be sown in drills, or all over the surface, 
as observed last month, and covered not more, or rather less, 
than a quarter of an inch deep with earth, as their seeds, at 
this season, should be just covered.—See October. 

When the seed is sown, immediately put on the glasses: and 
when the plants appear, let them havq air by raising the lights, 
or taking them entirely off, in fine mild days, as you sec it 
'necessary: always keep them close every night. 

Or for these seeds at tWs season, may practise as hinted in 
September, &c .; that Is, form a sloping bed to the sun, half a 
foot or more higher in the back than in the front; set on the 
frame, sii^ the back part on the ground, that the surface of the 
bed may be equally within six or eight inches of the glasses as 
before intimated, and sow the seed as above. 

By practising the abo|e methods at this sea.son, there will 
not be occasion to use artificial heat to raise these herbs, except 
in severe frosty weather. 

However, where a supply of these small herbs ard required 
to be forwarded as soon as possible, it is eligible to make a 
slender hot-bed at this season for raising them, observing the 
method directed in January and February. 
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. LETTUCE. 

Let the lettuce plants, which were planted in frames last 
month to stand the Winter, enjoy the air freely every day, when 
the weather ia mild and dry,;by taking the glasses entirely ofF 
in the morning ; bat. generally let them be put on again in the 
evening, especially if appearance of much wet, or is very cold ; 
as also in the'da^ finie' on ’similar■ occasions, and when frosty; 
and continued open in all dr^ temperate weather; for if these 
plants are kept too close', they woultl-draw iipin a, weekly jnsig,- 
niflcantgr'owth*. . ‘ , * 

■When the weathef is'very wet, l^'the glasses';bo kfept on ; 
but if temperately’mild, let thera^be raised two 'or thr^ ihches 
at the back of the*frame, to admit air to th^ plants^' — 

■ In frosty Weather keep‘the'glasses close*; and'if , very severe? 
use o.ther covering if you see it iieces.sary., ' ^ ’ 

If you have-any of the same plants under bell or hand-glasses, 
let the same rule be observed as above. , ' 

• _ Such lettuces as were not planted last month into the winter 
beds prhere intended, should now be planted therein the begin¬ 
ning of this month, eilho* in frames or warm borders, or under 
hand-glasses, &c. 

Search for and destroy slugs among the young-lettuce plants 
which often annoy them greatly at this season. 

CELERY. 

All the advanced crops of celery should now be fully earth¬ 
ed up a considerable height for blanching, and to preserve the 
plants from, frost. 

This work should now be well attended tS when dry open 
weather ; break the edvth well, amflay it up regularly to both 
.sides of the plants within a few inches of the tops of their 
leaves. * 

In performing this work, let care be taken not ,^o lay the 
earth up to the plants too hastily, whereby to force the earth 
into their hearts and bury them,’ which would retard their 
growth, and occasion them to rot in-^iat part. 

ENDIVE. 

Take the advantage of a dry day to tie up some endive 
plants, to blanch them. • 

Choose for this purpose some of the best full.^rown plants ; 
and when their leaves are perfectly dry, let them be gathered 
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up regularly in your hand, and tied together with a string of 
Pass, or sm^l osier twig. 

But if the weather is inclinable to be frosty, or excessively 
wet, the following method may be practised, to blanch some 
endive for the service of a family. 

Draw up some of the best and largest plants in a dry ^ild 
day, with full roots, and any adhering mould together, and lay 
them in a dry airy place for a day or two to drain off the wet 
from between their leaves. 

Then either rabe a ridge of dry light earth, sloping to tlie 
sun, and place a garden frame thereon, or lay a quantity of 
light, dry, mould into a deep frame, raised in a high ridge behind, 
sloping to the sun, as aforesaid; then having the endive, tie 
the leaves evenly together, plunge the lowqr parts of the plants 
into the earth, and generally defend thctn with glasses placed 
on the frame; especially in rain and frosty weather, and use 
other covering occasionally. Or, for .want of frames, you may 
, laje ^ome earth in any dry open shed, rabing the earth in a 
high ridge, or roimd sloping heap, and so plant the endive 
therein as above; observing, in time of hard frost, to cover the 
whole with long litter. 

By the above method, you may blanch endive in any of the 
winter months, provided you lay in a sufficient quantity at the 
approach of severe weather. 

But where there is not the conveniency of frames, &c., you 
may, in a warm dry situation, in the tuU sun, where the earth 
is quite light, and as dry as possible, dig some of the ground 
in a high sloping ridge or bank fronting the sun, about two or 
three feet high, as advised in January, making tlie i^ide steep 
for the wet to ru* off,: then let some endive plants 1>e prepared 
as above intimated, and ' deporit them into - the upper part 
of the ridge of earth in the same manner -. and thus the endive 
will sometimes stand the winter, and blanch in tolerable per¬ 
fection, without so much hazard of rotting by excessive, wet, 
&c., as the moisture cannot lodge as in the commonlevel ground, 
though sometimes the natural great moisture of the earth at 
this season occasions thM^ants to rot more or less. 

But the ridges shoiatt be sheltered in severe frosts by a 
covering of some dry long litter. 

See also the methods suggested in October. 

CABBAGE AND COLEfVORT PLANTS. . 

In the be^ning of this month may finish planting some 
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cabbage plants of the early kinds, if not done in October, to 
come forward next spring and summer, in April and May, &c. 
Choose .strong good plants, and set them in rows, eighteen 
inches or two feet asunder. 

Likewise finish planting coleworts, if not done, for the spring 
supply: setting them in rows, twelve, by six or eight inches 
distance. 

Hoc and loosen the ground between the rows of cabbages 
nnd coleworts planted the two last months; which will both 
kill weeds and vermin, and greatly%sist the growth of the 
plants. 


CAUDOONS. 

Finish landing or earthing up cardoons as they advance in 
height. First gather their leaves up even and close, and tie 
them together with a hay band: then let the earth be well 
broken, and laid up round each plant to a good height. 

Let this work be performed in a dry mild day, and when Ihe 
leaves of the plants are perfectly dry, otherwise they will rot 
in the heart. 


. asparagu.s. 

Where the asparagus beds were not cleaned and earthed up 
last month, it must now be done. 

This should be done the beginning of the month, and observe 
the following method: cut doivn the steins or liaum of the 
asparagus close to the surface of the beds, and let this be directly 
carried away. 

Then, with a sharp hoc, let' all weeds on the beds be cut up, 
and at the same time draw them off into the alleys. 

Then set the line, and with a spade mark out the alleys 
between the bed.s, about eighteen inches or two feet wide; this 
done, let the alleys be dug out longways one moderate spade 
deep, and lay a good portion of earth of each alley nearly to 
the right and left, equally over the beds; and as you go on. 
Jet the weeds which are drawn off the beds be digged into 
the bottom of the alleys a proper dejjS^under the earth, leaving 
the surface regular and even ; and let the edge of every bed be 
made full a»id straight.—See, October? 

WINTER-DB^SSING ARTICHOKES 

About the middle, or some time this month, should give 
the artichokes the winter-dressing, by cutting down the large 
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up r^ularly in your hand, and tied together with a string of 
bass, or smdl osier twig. 

But if the weather is inclinable to be frosty, or excessively 
wet, the following method may bo practised, to blanch some 
endive for the service of a family. 

Draw up some of the best and largest plants in a dry lyaild 
day, with full roots, and any adhering mould together, and lay 
them in. a dry airy place for a day or two to drain off the wet 
from between their leaves. 

Then either raise a ridge of dry light earth, sloping to the 
sun, and place a garden frame thereon, or lay a quantity of 
light, dry, mould into a deep frame, raised in a high ridge behind, 
sloping to the sun, as aforesaid; then having the endive, tie 
the leaves evenly together, plunge the lower parts of the plants 
into the earth, and generally defend them with glasses placed 
on the frame, especially in rsun and frosty weather, and use 
other covering occasionally. Or, for .want of frames, you may 
,, lajs ^ome earth in, any dry open shed, raising the earth in a 
high ridge, or round sloping heap, and so plant the endive 
therein as above; observing, in time of hard frost, to cover the 
whole with long litter. 

By the above metiiod, you may blanch endive in any of the 
winter months, provided you lay in a sufficient quantity at the 
approach of severe weather. 

But where there is not the conveniency of frames, &c., you 
may, in a warm dry situation, in the full sun, where the earth 
is quite light, and as dry as possible, dig some of the ground 
in a high sloping ridge or bank fronting the sun, about two or 
three feet high, as advised in January, making the fide steep 
for the wet to ru« off.: then let some endive plants l)e prepared 
as above intimated, and deposit them into the upper part 
of the ridge of earth in the same maimer: and thus the endive 
will MRietimes stand the winter, and blanch in tolerable per¬ 
fection, wdthout so much hazard of rottuig by excessive wet, 
&c., as the moisture cannot lodge as in the common level ground, 
though sometimes the natural great moisture of the earth at 
this season occasions th«ya)nnts to rot more or less. 

But the ridges shouilr be sheltered in severe frosts by a 
covering of some dry long litter. 

See also the methods suggesteh in October. 

CABBAGE AND COLEtVORT PLANTS. . 

I.V the beginning of this month may finish planting some 
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cabbage plants of the early kinds, if not done in October, to 
come forward next spring and summer, in April and May, &c. 
Choose strong good plants, and set them in rows, eighteen 
inches or two feet asunder. 

Likewise fnish planting coleworts, if not done, for the spring 
supply: setting them in rows, twelve, by six or eight inches 
distance. 

Hoe and loosen the ground between the rows of cabbages 
and coleworts planted the two last iponths; which will both 
kill weeds and vermin, and greatly^sist the growth of the 
plants. 


CARDOONS. 

Finish landing or earthing up cardoons as they advance in 
height. First gather their leaves up even and close, and tie 
them together with a hay band: then let the earth be well 
broken, and laid up round each plant to a good height. 

Let this work be performed in a dry mild day, and when the 
leaves of the plants are perfectly dry, otherwise they will rot 
in the heart. 


. ASPARAGU.S. 

Where the asparagus beds were not cleaned and earthed up 
last month, it must now be done. 

This should be done the beginning of the month, and observe 
the following method; cut down the stems or haum of-the 
asparagus close to the surface of the beds, and let this be directly 
carried away. 

Then, with a sharp hoe, let all weeds on the beds he cut v\p, 
and at the same time draw them off into the alleys. 

Then set the line, and with a spade mark out the alleys 
between the beds, about eighteen inches or two feet wide; this 
done, let the alleys be dug out longways one moderate spade 
deep, and lay a good portion of earth of each alley nearly to 
the right and left, equally over the beds; and as you go on. 
let the weeds which are drawn off the beds be di^ed into 
the bottom of the alleys a proper de{)(|tunder the earth, leaving 
the surface regular and even; and let the edge of every bed be 
made full a«id straight.—See,Octo6erI* * 

WINTEK-DR^SSINO AHTICHOKE& 

About the middle, or some time this month, should give 
the artichokes the winter-dressing, by cutting down the large 
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leaves, and so dig between, and land up over the rows, both 
to guard the crown of the roots and heart of the plants from 
severe frosts, and as a cultural improvement to their future 
growth. 

Let the' leaves be cut do'wn close to the ground, all but the 
small central ones, and the young shoots in the heart of the 
plants. 

Then may practise either of the following methods of landing 
up the rows. 

The first is, that if in i close and full plantation, in continued 
rows, four feet, or four and a half, to five feet asunder, let 
trenches be lined out, between the rows of plants, twelve or 
fifteen, to eighteen inches wide, in proportion to the width of 
the intervals, extending them longways the rows, one trench 
along the middle of each interval, then lightly dig the spaces 
of the rows, turning in all weeds j and then let the trenches 
be digged out regularly along,'one moderate spade deep, lay¬ 
ing the earth thereof equally to each side, in a gradual round 
ridge, lengthways over the rows and crown of the roots, and 
close about the central young shoots and heart of the plants ; 
and thus, landing up the whole, they are to remain so till next 
spring: but observing in the interim, that at the approach of 
the hard frost it would be proper to fill the trenches with some 
long stable litter, &c., to prevent the frost entering that way 
into the roots j also to cover the plants above. 

The other method is as follows, and is rather preferable to 
the foregoing; that, instead of digging out trenches, as above, 
the ground in each row is to be digged longways, in a gradual 
ridge along the row of plants; but, preparatory to this, 
may first line out the proper widths of the spaces of the rows, 
—setting your line along the middle of each space between the 
said rows; and with the spade cut a mark in the ground, 
according to the line in each interval, by which you form beds, 
as it were, four feet, or four and a half or five feet wide, 
according to the distance of the rows, one row of plants ranging 
along the middle of every such bed ; then the ground is to be 
digged along regularly the width and lengthway each of the 
said beds, and close between all the plants in the row, at the 
same time working the .earth gradually from eacl} side into a 
moderate ridge along the middlb, and close about the row ot 
plants, and so as the row range exactly along the middle of the 
ridge. 

Thus far are the principal meUiods of winter-dressing arti- 
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chokes, both to guard against rigorous frosts, and as a benefi¬ 
cial culture, preparatory to their spring growth, &c., though 
some often omit landing them up, and only apply some long 
stable dung over the plants in severe frosty weather; but this 
alone is not always so effectual. 

However, in excessive frosts it would also be advisable to 
apply a covering of long dung litter over the ridges or close 
about the plants, to remain during the severity of the weather. 

Artichokes of two or three years standing will occasionally 
require manural assistance of good dung; and this is the pro-' 
per season to apply it, previous to landing up, and to it into 
the ground at that time accordingly. 

CAULIFLOWER PLANTS. 

Let the cauliflower plants, which are in frames to stand the 
winter, have the free air every day, when the weather is mild 
and dry, by taking the glasses quite off in the morning, but 
let the plants be covered with them every night. 

When the weather is extremely wet, it will be proper to keep 
the glasses over them : but at the same time if mild weather, 
let the glasses be raised two or three inches or more, behind, 
or in front, to admit a large share of free air to the plants. 

When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, l.et 
them be taken off, and keep them perfectly clear from weeds. 

The cauliflowers which are planted under hand or bell glasses 
must be treated as above; and if they run long shanked, lay 
in some dry earth round about their stems. 

Where cauliflowers were not pricked in frames, &c., nor 
planted out under hand-glasses last month, as there directed, 
it may still be done the beginning of this.—See October. 

Look for slugs among the above cauliflower plants, which 
often attack them very injuriously at this season. 

SPINACH. 

The winter spinach should now be kept perfectly clean from 
weeds: and, where the plants stand too close, let some of the 
smallest be taken up for use, so that every plant may stand 
singly; then the sun and air can come at the surface of the 
ground t<^ dry it, which wiU be comfortable to the plants, and 
they will thrive the better. 

When you gather spinath of the standing plants, let care be 
taken to cut only the large outside leaves, leaving the inner 
ones to grow larger, and they will be fit to gather in their turn. 
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CARKOTS ANB PABSNEPS, BEETS, See. 

The beginning of this month you should take up canots and 
parsneps, or other kitchen roots, in order to lay them in sand, 
to preserve them for winter use. 

For if these esculent roots are permitted to remain in the 
ground, some sorts would spoil; the carrots in particular, many 
of them would be apt to canker and rot: besides, the roots in 
general, if severe frost should set in, would be frozen so hard 
in the ground, that they could not be easily digged up when 
wanted. It is therefore proper to take up most of the main 
crops of spring-sown carrots, and a portion of the parsneps ; as 
these are not so liable to spoil as the carrots. 

Take the advantage therefore of a dry mild day, and take 
the roots out of the ground ; cut the tops otf close, clean them 
from earth, and carry them into some convenient dry place. 

Then lay a bed of dry sand on the floor about two or three 
inches thick: place the roots upon the sand close together, 
with the crowns outwards and inwards, alternately. Cover 
the roots with sand two inches thick, then lay some more rOOtS, 
and then more sand; and so proceed with a layer of sand and 
another of roots, till you have laid them all, and lay some dry 
straw thickly over the whole. 

Likewise dig up some red beet-roots, to preserve in the 
same manner : also some salsafy, scorzonera, horse-radish, and 
Hamburgh parsley roots, &c., towards the middle or latter end 
of this month, or before tlie approach of the hard frosts; or 
likewise, on the same occasion, a few turnips, and black turnip 
radish, laying the whole in sand as the carrots and parsneps, to 
serve as a ready supply in case of rigorops frosts locking the 
others in the ground. 


potatoes. 

Where potatoes still remain m the ground, let them now be 
taken up as soon as possible, before severe frost begins; these 
roots cannot bear much frost, for such as are affected by it, 
immediately turn watery, and then are not fit to eat. 

They should be digged up with a flat three-tined fork, there 
being proper potatoe forks for the purpose, madei with flat 
tines, blunted, roundish at the ends. In proceeding to dig up 
the potatoes, previously cut down vthe haum or stalks of the 
plants near the ground ; the remaining part of the stalks will 
serve as a direction in pitching the fork; tl^n in digging up 
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the potatoes, turn them clean up to the top, and collect them 
into baskets, &c. 

Let these roots, when taken up, be cleaned from the adher¬ 
ing rough earth, and laid up in a dry close apartment; and 
when the weather is severe, let them be covered with some 
dry straw, and let this be laid almost a foot thick over them. 

These roots, after being housed, should be from time to time 
turned and looked over; and all such as have any tendency 
to rottenness or decay should be taken out, for such would 
infect those that are sound, and the infection would soon' 
spread. 


Manuring and trenching kitchen ground. 

Now take advantage of dry days and frosty weather, and 
bring in rotten dung from old hot-beds, or from dunghills, and 
lay it upon such vacant pieces of kitchen ground as want 
manure. 

Likewise now dig or trench up all such pieces of ground .as 
are vacant; and, in order that the ground may receive the true 
advantage of fallow, let every piece, as you dig or trench it, 

be laid up in narrow ridges; and where manured or dunged, 
let the dung be di^ed in regularly, only one spade deep. 

The trenching and ridging up the ground in winter is a great 
improvement, by turning down the top, and the fresh soil 
below turned up to the surface, which thereby recruits, enriches, 
mellows, and improves by the weather more than many could 
imagine ; and by its being laid up in rough ridges, the frost, 
•sun, and ait can then have more free access; all of which con¬ 
tribute greatly to the enriching and mellowing the ground ; and 
the sooner this is don^the bijtter. 

When intended to dig the ground by trenching, let the 
trenches generally be digged two full spades wide, and one or 
two deep, according as the depth of good soil admits, or as 
may be required for different occasions; laying the earth up 
rough, in a full ridge longways each trench.—See October. 

By digging the vacant pieces of ground in the winter season, > 
it is not only an advantage to the soil, but it also looks neat, 
and will greatly forward the business in the spring, when there 
is always a»ded of other woi|: in hanch • 

The ground being laid up in ridges, it is soon levelled down 
in the spring, when ^it is wanted for the reception of seeds or 
plants, beneficially improved in a mellow fertilized state, for 
the advantage of fhe respective crops. 

z "i 
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SOWING CARROT SEED. 

Dig a warm border the beginning or middle of this month, 
and sow in it some carrot seed, to have a chance of obtaining a 
few early young carrots in the spring. 

But sow only a small spot, at this time, for there is not 
much dependence in having great success; but still it b pro¬ 
per to make a trial of a little seed ; and if the winter prove.s 
any thing mUd, there will be a chance of having some early 
success in spring or beginning of summer. 

ONIONS. 

Take care now of the young winter onions ; where weeds 
appear, let them be picked out with care. 

Let this be done in due time before the weeds spread, as 
they would now soon greatly prejudice these small young 
plants, especially chickweed, and other creeping weeds, which 
often prevail at this season, and soon spread over the surface. 

In the forwardest first sown crops of the above plants, the 
young onions will be of some advanced growth, and may thin 
out some moderately for use in salads, &c., especially the 
Welch onions: leaving, however, a plentiful supply to stand 
the winter for early spring service. 

Dried old onions, housed for winter, should be occasionally 
turned over, and pick out all that discover any tendency to a 
decayed state. 


HOT-BEDS TO RAISE ASB*,RAGUS. 

• Now is a proper time to begin to make hot-beds to force 
asparagus, if not done last month ; the method of making and 
managing these beds may be seen in the work of the Kitchen 
Garden in February and December. 

Many of the kitchen gardeners about London begin to make 
asparagus hot-beds about the middle or latter end of September, 
or early in October, in order to have asparagus fit to gather by 
Lord Mayor’s Day, ufiiidh mostly; happens the secend week in 
November. 

But if a hot-bed of asparagus was begqn at the above time, 
or last month, another should be made in the middle of this 
month to furnish a successional supply. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

PRUNING AND nailing VINES. 

Vines, both against walls and in vineyards, being now deso¬ 
lated, or the leaves fallen, may have the general winter pruning 
and nailing, &c. ; or at least that business may be commenced 
any time this month, it consists now of a general regulation 
both among the young and old wood. 

In pruning vines, you must observe to leave on the general 
branches, in every part, a proper supply of the last summer s 
shoots below and above, both in laterals and terminals as 
principal bearers to produce the fruit the next year; and let 
all the irregular, and superabundant shoots that are not wanted, 
be cut out close; cutting out also some part of the former 
year’s bearers, on particular different occasions, such as either 
where over abundantly close, or too much advanced in length 
in their respective places, &c., pruning them less or more down, 
either to some eligible lateral shoot to remain for a terminal or 
leader thereto, as every branch, whether remaining entire or 
shortened, should have a young shoot for a terminal, or occa¬ 
sionally some parts where too crowded, or improper, cut quite 
out or pruned as above, as it may seem expedient; and hke- 
wise casual, long advanced, naked old wood, unfurnished with 
young, should be pruned similarly,—in order, in the whole, 
to give proper room for training the more eligible branches and 
general supply of bearing shoots, &c. 

For the last summer’s shoots, which are now left, will, in 
the spring, produce from every eye or bud a young shoot, and 
on these young shoots the grapes are produced the same sum¬ 
mer ; for vines seldom produce immediate bearing shoots from 
any but one-year-old wood. 

Therefore the main article to be observed now is, to retdn 
on the general main branches a sufficient supply of the last 
summer’s shoots in every part, lateral and terminal, as before 
intimated, regularly from bottom to top, at proper orderly 
distances, both sideways,, and in progressive order from. the 
bottom u]kward, retaining tl^ strongest and best situated shoots, 
with the shortest joints, cutting out the superabundancy, with 
part of the old wood, as above said, leaving a plentiful supply 
for regular training to the wall, &c., six or eight to ten or 
twehe inches distance, according to the strength of the shoots 
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and degree of wall-room ; and as you proceed, let each remain¬ 
ing shoot be shortened according to its strength. 

The general rule is to shorten the shoots to three, four, five, 
or six eyes or joints in length, according to the strength of the 
different’ shoots j and never leave the strongest shoots more 
than five or six eyes or joints, except on particular occasions, 
in any considerable vacant space of walling; for when the 
generd shoots are left longef, they fill the vines crowdedly in 
the ensuing summer with a superabundancy of unnecessary and 
useless shoots, and the fruit would be smaller in proportion; 
bat being cut as above, this will produce each three, four, or 
five fruitful shoots next summer, with two, three, four, or more 
bunches of grapes upon each shoot, which grow larger and ripen 
sooner more effectually. 

In shortening the shoots, mind to cut them about an inch 
above an eye, and make the cut sloping behind it. 

Take care to prune in such a manner as that there may 
always be a succession of young branches, advancing from 
towards the bottom parts, middle, &c., in some regular pro¬ 
gression upward, both to have every part properly furnished 
with bearers, and a sufficiency always ready to supply the 
places of the old naked wood, as it becomes unserviceable, being 
such old branches as are very long advanced, not furnished with 
bearing wood, and should be cut out occasionally where there' 
is younger fruitful branches furnishing good shoots properly 
situated to come in to supply their place. 

■When you have finished pruning, let the branches be nailed 
up neatly, observing to lay them in straight and regularly, six 
or eight to ten or twelve inches distance, agreeably to the inti¬ 
mations above. 

If you have left too many branches when you pruned, let that 
be remedied in nailing, by cutting out the superabundant wood 
in a regular manner. 

PRUNING APKIC01 AND PEACH TREES. Ac. 

Pbune apricot, peach, and nectarine trees: and this may be 
done any time in the month. 

In pruning these trees, you are to observe the same method 
as mentioned in October, <&c.; the last summer’s shQpts having 
been trained in abundantly in summer, the most irregular and 
overabundant of them are now to,be pruned out, and a due 
supply of the best placed and most promising moderately strong 
shoots are to be preserved in every pturt at proper distances, in 
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regular gradations from the bottom upward to the extreme parts 
of the branches; for these trees produce their fruit principally 
upon the last year’s shoots. 

But as this in general winter pruning a regulation both in 
the old and young wood is necessary, give proper attention 
accordingly:—^as, for instance, casual old naked branches, or 
such as are of some considerable extension, and not well fur¬ 
nished with proper young wood, should be either entirely cut 
out or shortened to some convenient branch that supports such 
.shoots, cutting them off close, leaving no stump ; for it is gene¬ 
rally requisite that some of the most unserviceable, old unfruit¬ 
ful wood, and part of the preceding year’s bearers, should be 
cut out in the different parts more or less, as it shaU seem ex¬ 
pedient, in order thereby to make room for the requisite supply 
of the last summer’s shoots, which now, in a proper selection 
of the best, should be left every way at moderate distances 
below and above, both in laterals and terminals, to bear fruit 
next summer; and all the improper, irregular, and superabun¬ 
dant, must be cut away quite close, leaving no spurs, except 
it appears necessary in particular parts to furnish future wood. 

The young shoots which are now left must at the same time, 
as you proc.eed in the pruning, be mostly shortened more or 
less, according to the vigour of the tree and strength of tlie 
different shoots ; which is done in order both to preserve some 
regularity in general, and to strengthen particular shoots of 
weakly growth, or reduce others of too considerriile extension, 
and in the whole to promote their producing a more effectual 
supply of new shoots in the proper places next year, to bear 
fruit the year following ; but for some further principal parti¬ 
culars of performing this general pruning of these trees, and 
shortening the shoots, &c., see the Fruit Garden of January 
and October. 

Likewise observe, that as soon as a tree is pruned, it will 
be the best method to nail that before you prune another; and 
in which, let the general branches and shoots be trained in 
horizontdly straight and close to the wall at regular distances, 
about three to four or five inches apart in a parallel order; 
and as equally as possible to both sides of the tree, both in 
number an4 position. 

PLANTING WALL TREES. 

Now may transplant for the walls, where wanted, peach, 
nectarine, and apricot-trees; also plums and cherries, ike.; 
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allotting the three former principally the best south walls j and 
let some of the two latter have also a south aspect; and 
may likewise plant some of all the sorts in west and east 
exposures. 

Let the borders where these trees are to be planted be pre¬ 
pared in a proper manner. 

Where an entire new plantation is to be made, let the bor¬ 
ders be trenched one or two spades deep, according to the 
depth of good soil; or where that is very shallow, some of the 
bottom should be removed, and a proportional supply of good 
fresh earth added j or where the general soil of the border is 
of a very light unsubstantial nature it would be of much advan¬ 
tage to give an addition of good fresh earth, or mellow surface 
loam, with a quantity of very rotten dung. 

But where only some trees are wanted in different places, 
need only prepare and improve, where needful, the part of the 
border where the trees are to stand, adding rotten dung and a 
wheelbarrowful or two of good loam, or other fresh earth. 

But generally in the common cultivated, fertile mellow soil 
of a garden, it will not be particularly needful to give any pre¬ 
sent assistance of additional substances of fresh earth, &c., only 
to dig or trench the borders : or if only some trees are wanted 
in different parts, more or less, may at present either only dig 
each place a proper width and depth, or only open a circulat 
aperture or hole, in which to plant each tree. 

The trees should be planted at the distance of at least fifteen 
or eighteen feet from one another, with the stem of each tree 
about three inches from the wall, and inclining thereto with the 
head. 

In planting against high walls, may plant half or full stand¬ 
ard wsJl trees, between the common dwarf trees, that while the 
latter advance below, the former occupy the upper part of the 
wall. 

PRUNING PLUM, APPLE, AND PEAR TREES, ON WALLS AND 
ESPALIERS. 

Prune plum, apple, and pears, both against walls and in 
espaliers; this operation may be performed on these trees any 
time this month. , r . , 

In pruning the plum, apple, and pear trees against walls or 
espaliers, observe that as the samtf bearers remain many years 
of a fruitful state, let only any casual unfruitful wood thereof, 
or any very megular or crowded branches and decayed parts. 
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be cut out, together with all the superfluous and ill-placed 
young shoots of last summer. 

But it must be observed, both in young trees under training, 
and in full grown trees, that where a supply of new wood is 
wanting in any part, some of the best situated shoots of the 
last summer’s growth must now be left in every such place ; 
and generally a leading one to each main branch, where room 
to tnaia them within the proper limits ; or where any branches 
are advanced considerably longer than all the others of the 
general expansion, or other very irregular, or any of ill-formed 
growth, they may be less or more shortened to some eligible 
lower branch, or well placed lateral shoot, to remain for a ter¬ 
minal leader j which, and all other shoots now occasionally 
retained to train for bearer-s, must not in these trees be com¬ 
monly shortened, but each laid in entire ; and, according as 
they advance in length, must still be triuned to the wall or 
espalier, without being reduced in their length in any future 
pruning, either in summer or winter, where there is room to 
extend them; but whe|^ confined for extent of walling, &c., 
some occasional shortened in the extreme parts will be unavoid¬ 
able, and must be done discretionally. 

For the shoots which are now laid in at full length, and not 
hereafter shortened, will in the second or third year after begin 
to produce some thick short shoots or natural spurs, about half 
an inch to an inch in length, or but little more ; and upon these 
siioots or natural spurs, and on no other, the fruit of these trees 
are always produced. 

But, on the contrary, were the shoots and branches of these 
trees, trained on walls and espaliers, to be generally shortened 
or topped in the course of pruning, as is often ignorantly prac¬ 
tised, they would in that case produce but few such shoots or 
spurs as above for fruit; but instead of that, would, in the 
places where the spurs or blossom buds would otherwise appear, 
send out numbers of strong wood shoots ; and the trees would 
be continually crowded with useless wood, and would never 
bear in any tolerable perfection, as in the other method; 
therefore generally still continue the shoots or branches, as they 
advance in length, trained to the way or espalier, entire, as far 
as'room admits; which is 4 he most certain process, whereby 
both to preserve proper regularity, and to form plentiful bearers. 

But in the course of thiS general pruning the above trees, in 
the wall and espalier order, should examine the general expan¬ 
sion of wood with proper attentions and, in whi^, if any 

/ 
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branches appear very irregular, or if ill formed or any disor¬ 
derly growth, prune them accordingly to regularity, conforma¬ 
ble to the foregoing intimations ; or any too crowdedly close, 
cut out the most irregular ; and if any discover a declining or 
naked state, unfurnished with good bearing fruit spurs, or of 
any very unfruitful nature, prune them as above; being, how¬ 
ever, most careful in the whole to retain the general regular 
expansion of proper branches and occasional supply of young 
wood in regular order suflSciently abundant, to train about three 
or four to five or six inches distance; and all such of the last 
summer’s shoots, which are not now wanted for a supply of 
wood, must be cut away quite close, leaving no spurs but what • 
are naturally produced.—See January and February. 

As soon as one tree is pruned, let the branches be immedi¬ 
ately nailed to the wall, and tied or nailed to the espalier; 
arranging them horizontally, as equally as pos.sible to the 
right and left, and trained straight and close at regular 
distances. 


PRUNING CHERRY TREES OH WAULS. &T. 

Cherry trees on walls and espaliers may also be pruned now 
any time this month. 

In pruning the wall cherries nearly the same method is to 
be practised as proposed above in pruning plums, &c., for as 
the same bearers continue fruitful many years, principally upon 
short natural spurs, arising on the two, three, and many years’ 
old branches, the said branches must therefore be retained 
accordingly; and let only any casual worn-out or unfruitful 
wood, as support but little or no bearing fruit spurs, be occa¬ 
sionally cut out; also prune to order any very irregular 
branches, or of bad growth, or any too crowdedly abundant 
pruned thinningly, that there may be room to train the geneml 
expansion of full bearing branches and occasional supplies of 
young wood, in a free and regular manner to the wall. 

Likewise observe, both in young and full grown trees, that 
where a supply of new wood is wanting in any part, leave for 
that purpose, in the proper places, some of the strongest of the 
last year’s shoots: also retain occasional good well placed 
shoots in different iftoA vacant, parts, between c the older 
branches, where they may appear the most necessary to train in 
for advancing by degrees to a bearing state, ready to supply 
any future occasion ; and such of these shoots as are not wanted 
for the above purposes must now be cut away quite close. 
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leaving no stumps, and the retained shoots and the branches 
in general of these trees must also be trained in without being 
shortened. 

For cherry trees also produce their fruit principally upon 
short robust .spurs ; and the branches or shoots will begin to 
produce some of them in the second year, provided they are 
not shortened. 

The general branches and occasional supply of young wood, 
in wall cherries, should be continued about from five or six 
inches, to eight or ten distance. 

But in pruning raorella cherry trees in particular, always 
take care to leave every year a plentiful supply of the last 
summer’s shoots; and these should be left in every part of the 
tree, at the distance of three or four inches ; for this kind of 
cherry tree in particular produces its fruit abundantly upon last 
summer’s shoots, as well as upon small spurs on the two and 
three years’ branches. 

According as the different trees are pruned, let them be regu- 
' larly nailed to the wall, tree and tree, training the branches 
equally to both sides, five'or six inches asunder. 

PLANTING apples; pears, PLUMS, AND CHERRIES. 

PcANT apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, for espaliers and 
walls, where they are wanting ; and this may be done any time 
in the month, when the weather is open. 

By planting and training these trees in espaliers, and against 
walls, their fruit is greatly improved in size, beauty, and flavour ; 
though apples are rarely indulged with a wall, but all the others 
are planted as wall and espalier trees, as well as for standards ; 
however, it would also be eligible to have some choice eating 
apples, such as golden pippins, &c., planted against a warm 
wall, to obtain earlier fruit and of improved flavour. 

Where the above trees are to be planted against walls or 
espaliers, do not forget to allow them proper room ; for this 
has been often forgot in making new plantations ; and we very 
often see them planted so close together, as by the time the 
trees begin to bear tolerably, tiitey have met, and encumbered 
one another. 

The proper distance for general planting is this: let the trees 
which are to be planted against walls or espaliers be set ai 
least fifteen or eighteen feel^ distant, but eighteen or twenty 
would be eligible for apples and pears; especially such as are 
grafted or budded upon free stocks, pears particularly, .twenty 
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feet at least will be an eligible distance in walls and espaliers, 
&C. 

And plum and cherry trees for walls and espaliers, should be 
planted at least twelve or fifteen feet distance, or not more than 
eighteen. 

Let the border for the wall and espalier trees, if for a full or 
general plantation, be digged or trenched two spades deep, or 
one full spade at least; or, previously, if the soil is very po or, 
apply some rotten dung, and dig in a good spade deep; or 
where only some occasional trees are wanted, or that the ground 
is in proper cultivation, may only at the present time prepare 
the place for each tree, or dig the holes for their reception in 
planting; but where the earth of the border is not naturally 
good, some fresh surface-loam, if it can be obtained, or other 
good earth applied, would be particularly beneficial to the first 
growth of the young trees intended for planting ; or if only for 
the present, two or three wheelbarrows-full to the place for 
each tree ; preferring that of a loamy nature, where attainable, 
as in which most fruit-trees grow prosperously. 

PLANTING STANDARD FKU1T-TREE.S. 

Standard apples, pears, plums, cherries, and other fruit- 
trees of all sorts, may also be brought in and planted any time 
this month, in mild weather. 

Where a plantation of full standard trees is to be made, either 
in the garden, or for an orchard, the trees should be set at the 
distance of from twenty-five to thirty or forty feet; but fifty 
feet is more advisable for the larger growing standards of apples 
and pears, if for a continued full plantation in orchards; though 
standards of small or moderate growth may be planted at half 
that distance. 

In regard to soil, &c., for standard fruit-trees, they do not 
require any particular sort, hut will prosper in any common 
garden earth one or two spades depth of proper staple, or that 
of a field, &c., of somewhat similar quality, and in any situations 
where not very low, or liable to be immoderately wet in win- 
1 ter, &c. * 

Or if, where intended to plant an orchard of standards, the 
ground is of a bad quaKty, may jmprove the plaQes for each 
tree, by addition of some good earth and dung. 

FIG.TRE*ES. 

Now go over the fig-trees, and puli off ail those autumnal 
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green fruit which are now upon the branches, for they are use¬ 
less ; and if left on, would injure the eyes of the young tender 
branches which are for next year’s bearers. 

At the same time let all the principal shoots be nailed up 
close to the wall; but it would not be advisable to prune these 
trees now ; it is better to defer that until February or March; 
but it will be necessary to nail up all the best shoots to the wall 
the better to secure them from the frost and the power of the 
wind. 

It will likewise, in time of very hard frost, be proper to 
shelter some of the best fig-trees by an occasional covering of 
mats, to protect the young shoots which are to bear fruit next 
year; for they being soft and succulent, are more liable than 
those of other fruit-trees to suffer by severe frost. 

PRUNING GOOSEBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 

Prune gooseberries any time this month, and you may also 
prune currants. ^ 

These shrubs are often neglected in the article of pruning; 
but whoever will be at the pains to bestow a proper regular 
pruning on these trees, he will find the advantage of it next 
summer, in the largeness of the fruit. 

For if these trees be kept moderately thin of branches in a 
regular manner, and all naked unfruitful and old worn out 
wood, that casually occurs, cut out as it becomes unserviceable, 
and young left in its place, the fruit of such trees will be much 
larger than what is commonly to be met with. 

The branches in general should stand regular and clear of 
one another, at the distance of about seven or at least five or six 
inches, at their extremities. 

Suffer no suckers from the roots to stand, to run up in growth 
above, to crowd the general bearing branches; but let these in 
general be always cleared away every year; continuing each 
tree to a single stem. 

For the general method of pruning these fruit shrubs see 
last month; January, February, &c.* 

PLANTING GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT TREES. 

. GoosEBErihr and currant tr«es may now be planted any time 
this month; and of which should generally procure some good 
full headed plants, of proper growth, for immediate bearers the 
ensuing season, which may be obtained abundantly at all the 
nurseries; and, in planting these shrubs in common standard 
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bushes, allow the same distance between plant and plant, a-S 
directed in tlie preceding month, and January and February. 

As these trees grow up, it would generally be more proper 
in the standard bushes to train each with a clean single stem 
below, six or eight to ten or twelve inches, than to let them 
branch out fully above. 

Likewise let all suckers be constantly taken up as they rise 
from the roots, for they disfigure the trees, and run up and 
crowd the general branches of the head detrimental to the pro¬ 
duction of fruit. 

Some best sorts of currants should also be planted against 
walls of paling fences, &c., both to obt«n earlier ripe fruit, 
and of improved growth; and also for late fruit, by planting on 
north walls; they should be planted six to eight or ten feet 
asunder, and permitted to branch out quite from the bottom, 
and the branches trained to the walL-drc., three or four to five 
or six inches asunder. 

Likewise a few of the best early gooseberries may be planted 
on a south wall to produce early green and ripe fruit. 

PRUNING AND PLANTING RASPBERRIES. 

Prune raspberries : this is still a proper time, and do it in 
the manner directed in the spring or last month, and clear 
away the cuttings, then dig the ground between the plants. 

Plantations of raspberries may still be made, but let this be 
done as soon in the month as possible. 

These must he planted in an open spot: let the rows be 
four .and a half, or five feet distant, and allow three feet be¬ 
tween plant and plant in the row—See October, January, and 
February. 


DRESSING AND PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 

Clean the strawberry beds; and where it was not done 
last month, let them have such a dressing as there mentioned. 

Strawberry-plants, wherp wanting, may also still be planted; 
but these should be planted in the beginning of the month, 
otherwise they will not succeed well. 

The manner of planting these^ plants is directed in October 
and September, &c. *’ 

PLANTING FILBERT TREES, HAZEL-NUT, AND BERBERRIES. 

Now is a good time to plant filbert trees, and also those of 
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the hazel-nut kind: likewise the berberry, for its fruit to pre¬ 
serve, &c. 

All of these trees will thrive in any common soil and situa¬ 
tion ; they are raised by suckers from the root; and occasion¬ 
ally by layers of the young branches, to continue the desirable 
varieties permanent in their kind; or by grafting in the spring; 
they being apt to vary when raised from the nuts, &c. 

The trees are trained principally in standards, and should be 
planted twelve to fifteen feet between plant and plant in the 
row; and if continued rows are intended, the rows should be 
fifteen or twenty feet distant, and may train them to a single 
stem of three or four, to five or six feet, and permitted to branch 
out above with full heads, according to their natural order of 
growth. 

Or the filberts may also bo planted in the hedge order, to 
grow up full and branchy from the bottom upward, both for 
bearing, and to form a shady walk in summer; planting them 
either in a single range, or a row on each side of a walk, three 
or four to five feet apart in the row; and*permitted to run up 
in a natural growth, they will bear plentifully in an agreeable 
manner. 

PLANTING WALNUT-TKEES, CHESTNUTS, AND SERVICES. 

Now plant walnut-trees, and it is also a good season to plant 
chestnuts. These trees are more fit to be planted in parks, 
orchards, or other open places, than in gardens, espeeWly in 
any considerable quantity: but the walnut is preferable for 
its more certain production in good perfection ; and is profitable, 
to plant in extensive premises; the fruit being always ready 
sale in the markets, &c.; they may be planted in any common 
soil and situation, thirty or forty feet distance. 

Likewise may now plant the sorb or sweet, and common 
service-trees, in orchards, pleasure-grounds, &c. 

PLANTING MULBEUllY-TREES, MEDLARS, AND QUINCES. 

Mulberry, medlar, amd quince trees, may now be safely 
transplanted. 

Note. The mulberry-trees are most commonly planted and 
trained for standards; and principally* tlse black sort for the 
general supfly: a few trees bf which are sufficient for the serr 
vice of a family; or may jjave some of the white sort for 
variety; but to have earlier and larger fruit, may also plant 
some for walls and espaliers. 
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Others of the like kinds; fdr these never survive to flower ^ain. 
Likewise cut down all the dead stems or decayed flower-stalks 
of perennial plants, and let. the borders be well fleared from 
the fallen leaves of trees, and all sorts of rubbish and- litter. 

After this give the borders, &c., a general cleaning and dress¬ 
ing j let them be gone over with a hoe in a dry day, cutting 
up all remaining weeds and loosening*the general surface, and 
then rake them smooth, or otherwise let them be neatly digged 
and raked. 

This destroys the growth of weeds, and renders the borders 
clean and decent for the winter season. 

They will also be clear and ready to receive what other plants 
you think are wanting, which may now be planted, of the 
various hardy sorts required, as below. 

PLANTING PERENNIAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS, 

Many sorts of perennial and biennial plants may still be 
planted; such as the scarlet lychnis, rose campion, rockiH, 
catchfly, campanula, bachelor’s buttons, and the like. 

Likewise plant, where wanted, sweet williams, wall flowers, 
stock July flowers, carnations, pinks, columbines, Canterbury 
bells, tree primrose, Greek valerian, and honesty. 

This is also a good time to traii.splant perennial sunflower, 
golden rod, perennial asters, hollyhocks, French honeysuckles, 
monk's-hood, and peonies, Solomon’s seal, and irises. 

Now you may likewise plant thrift, London pride, gen.- 
tianella, double daisies, winter aconite, lily of the ^lley, 
polyanthuses, auriculas, and primroses, with many other sorts., 

In planting the different sorts, let all the large or tall 
growing plants be placed more or less inward in the borders dr 
clumps, and the others of middling and smaller growth planted 
similarly forward, in proper gradation to the lowest towards the 
front.- 

Likewise observe to intermix the different sorts in such a 
manner, that there may be an agreeable variety and regular 
succession of flowers in every part. 

Any principad sorts of perennials and biennials may also now 
be planted in pots. . 

■planting various kinks bulbous h»>ots. 

This is still a proper time tq plant various hardy bulboii-s 
roots, and let-it be done in dry open weather, and as early in 
the month aa possible, for any general plantations. 
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yulips and hyacinths, if they are to be planted in beds, must 
be planted in rows six to nine inches asunder, and the same 
distance, or not less than six inches between plant and plant 
in the row, and about three inches deep; and such as are 
designed for the common flower borders may either be deposited 
in a continued row, fifteen or eighteen inches from the edge, 
or planted in small patches or clumps, three, four, or five roots 
together.—See last month, and the spring planting. 

Let these roots be planted in such beds and borders as lie 
tolerably dry all winter; for if the ground be too wet, many of 
the roots planted now would be liable to rot, or much damaged, 
particularly the hyacinths. 

Crocuses and snow-drops of different sorts may also now be 
planted; and it is time all these sorts were put into the 
ground. 

These roots may be planted either in small patches, or in 
continued rows, within five or six inches of the edge of the 
border, or the patches disposed in a varied order, more or less 
inward, as mentioned last month. 

Do not plant these roots deeper than two inches below the 
surface. , 

Narcissuses and jonquils, fritillarias, crown imperials, 
gladioles, bulbous iris, star of Bethlehem, martagons, lilies, 
and all other bulbous roots that are still remaining out of the 
ground, may now be planted, when time and dry open weather 
will permit. 

PLANTING BULBS IN WATER GLASSES AND IN POTS. 

« 

May now plant some bulbous roots in water glasses, to 
•blow early in the apartments of a dwelling^ house, or more 
early in a hot-house, such as hyacinths, dwarf tulips, polyan¬ 
thus narcissus, &c., filling the glasses with clean, fresh, soft 
water; place' one bulb in each glass, the bottom a little 
immersed in the water; and place the glasses in a warm light 
room, or in a green-house, or hot-house, aforesaid. 

Likewise jnay plant in pots of light dry eatth any of file 
above, and any other moderate growing bulbous, roots, either 
some to flower in the aputments of a house or in the open 
ak, next spAng, or also to |)lace some in a hpt-house or 
forcing-house for earlier sprin^flowering. Observe in planting 
these bulbs in pots, to insert them only a little depth, or hut 
just covered with the earth. 

2 a 
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PLANTING RANUNCULUSES AND ANEMONES. 

The ranunculuses and anemones should also be planted in 
beds and borders of light dry earth, for a wet soil would be 
apt to rot these roots; let the beds be three or four feet wide, 
finished a little rounding with a smooth even surface. 

Let the choicest kinds of these roots be planted in beds for 
the convenience of protecting them in winter, and also in the 
spring when they are in bloom. 

In planting these roots, let the same distance and manner 
be observed as in last month. 

But if you plant them in the borders, let them most generally 
be put in small patches, four or five roots in each, and the 
patches may be three or four to five or six feet distant. 

These roots should not be planted more than two inches 
deep. 


AURICULAS IN POTS. 

The choicest kinds of auriculas in pots, and the carnation 
layers which were planted in small pots, should now, if not 
before done, be placed in some warm situation; and would be 
of material benefit, if they could be occasionally guarded from 
excessive rains, snow, and frost, when either happens. 

The pots may at this time be placed or plunged close toge-. 
ther, in a garden frame, if not done last month : and when the 
weather is unfavourable, let the plants be defended by putting 
on the glasses. 

But where there is no frame and glasses, the pots may be 
set close together, in a raised bed of dry soil: or if very light 
dry earth, may plunge the pots; then, where convenient, may 
pltice low hoop bends, &c., arch-ways across j and so cover with 
mats, in bad weather, as above. 

Let these plants, in dry open weather, be constantly uncov. 
ered, day and night. 

Where there are no proper conveniences of shelter, as above, 
place the pots in some warm border, &c., near a sooth wall; 
and the pots of auriculas in particular may, occasionally, in 
excessive wet or snowy weather, be laid down on one. side, 
under the wall, to pueserve them more effectually from damage 
by too ^eat moisture; and the cdrnations continued in a similar 
situation, but the pots not laid dpwn, the plants not being so 
liable to injury from excessive wet. 
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SEEDLING FLOWERS. 

The boxes or pots of seedling flowers should be removed to 
a warm situation the beginning of this month, provided it was 
not done in October. 

If these boxes or pots are plunged in a dry warm border, it 
will secure the young bulbs or other plants the better from hard 
frost; and when the weather proves very severe, it will be ad¬ 
visable to cover them with long litter or with mats; or any in 
beds may also have similar occasional protection. 

rUUNING FLOWERING SHRUBS, AND DIGGING THE SHRUBBERY. 

Prune flowering shrubs and evergreens, and dig the shrub- 
bery ground between and about the plants. 

Cut out from these shrubs, or prune, as required, any very 
long rambling and rude shoots of last summer’s growth, also 
disorderly low stragglers, and reduce to order any very irregu¬ 
lar-growing main branches ; and cut out casual dead wood; or 
where the general branches of any particular shrubs grow in a 
very confused rambling irregularity, should give them a little 
orderly pruning, as may seem nece.ssary, whereby to reduce the 
head to a somewhat regular form. 

Let none of the branches of two or more shrubs interfere or 
mix together; but let every plant be kept single, which is always 
more pleasing to the eye, except in such compartments where 
it is designed any shall form a thickety growth, and overspread 
the ground. 

When the shrubs are pruned, let the shrubbery ground be 
then neatly digged one spade deep, and take op all suckers 
sent up from the roots of the shrubs. 

PLANTING HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS AND EVERGREEN.®. 

Planting may still be continued in open weather among all 
the hardy kinds of flowering shrubs and trees for fumbhing the 
shrubbery compartments. 

Such as roses, honeysuckles, syringas, lilacs, and laburnums; 
hypericums, euonymus, dogwoods, azaleas, mezereons, mespi- 
luses, &c.; and may also plant bladder senna, scorpion senna, 
althaja frutejf, and spiraea frut^x, doubll flflwering cherry, white 
and yellow jasmines, sumachs, acacias, bignonia, and Guelder 
rose, and ail other hardy deciduous shrubs and trees; likewise 
most sorts of hardy evergreens, as in October. 

Planting in pots may dso now be performed to any desirable 
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ornamental flowering shrubs of moderate growth, to place in 
fore courts, or in any principal compartments when in flower ; 
and some to force in hot-houses for early flowering, such as 
roses, &c. 

PLANTING FOREST AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Fobest and ornamental trees of all kinds may now be taken 
up and planted in aU places where required; there are a great 
variety of these sorts, both of the deciduous and evergreen tribe, 
for which see the Catalogues. 

Let them be di^ed up for planting with their full spread of 
roots, and only trim broken or straggling parts thereof; prune 
off strong shoots from the sides of the stem, and any irregularity 
of the head; or in the deciduous kinds in particular, large and 
spreading heads may be reduced moderately, or more or less 
in some proportion to the size of the stem and expansion of 
the roots, carefully preserving the top leading shoots entire. 

Then let them be planted in the order explained in the 
Pleasure Garden for March ; see also the general method of 
tree planting in October, &c.; and as soon as planted, let such 
tall and full headed trees, in exposed situations, as seem to 
need support, have each one or more stakes, and their stems 
fastened thereto, in order to secure them against impetuous winds. 

THE CARE OF NEW-PLANTED TREES. 

Take care now, if frosts should set in severe, to protect the 
roots of the choicer sorts of new-planted shrubs and trees, by 
laying strawy mulch on the surface of the ground; but this is 
more paurticularly to be understood of the more curious or 
tender kinds : but would also be beneficial to all others. 

Likewise place stakes to .secure tall new planted trees and 
shrubs as stand in need of support, especially those in exposed 
situations; and this should no.t be omitted in proper time, it 
being materially necessary; because, while the wind has power 
to rock them and disturb the roots, it retards their striking 
fresh root firmly, in their emission of new fibres; but being 
secured with stakes the/ will strike sooner and more effectually. 

Therefore let a stout stake be'’ drove down to e^ery such ne«f 
planted tree or shrub which the fund has evidently much power 
over, either by their tall growth or large head, and let the 
principal stem be tied to the stake in a neat and secure maimer. 
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CARE OF PLANTS IN POTS. 

Plants in pots, both shrubby and herbaceous kinds, should 
now, if not done, be removed to a warm dry situation for the 
winter, when some may be plunged in the ground, the better 
to. guard the roots from frost; and others of a more tender 
nature placed in frames, &c., to have occasional covering in the 
severe weather. 


GRASS WALKS AND LAWNS. 

Where any principal grass compartment was omitted having 
a final close mowing last month, it should now be done, cutting 
as close and even as possible. 

The principal grass lawns, &c., which are kept in a close 
even bottom, sho&ld, in open dry weather, be occasionally polled 
and rolled, both to scatter and clear up the worm cast earth on 
the surface, where considerably abounding ; and to preserve a 
firm close sward; using, for the occasion of polling, a long, 
taper, pliable pole, in a dry day, sweeping it close along the 
grass surface, in order to break and scatter the worm CaStS 
about; and the grass should afterwards, when moderately dry, 
be rolled with a wooden or some other roller; which will ren¬ 
der the surface firm, smooth, and clean, for the scattered 
worm casts will all stick to the roller. 

Now also let the grass be thoroughly cleared every where 
from the fallen leaves of trees ; and as these are now mostly 
all down, let them be cleared away in every part of the garden 
lawns, plats, and walks, before they rot in heaps, which would 
greatly deface the grass surface. 

GRAVEL WALKS. 

Gravel walks should still be kept in some decently neat 
order; well cleared from weeds ; occasionally swept and rolled ; 
and let moss be destroyed as well as possible j for now it will, 
in some moist or shady walks, spread apace, this being the time 
of its growth. 

A general rolling to gravel walks, occasionUly, in dry open 
weather, is stiU necessary at this season, once a week or fort¬ 
night, whereby to preserve the sur/aee dose, firm, and even: 
and contriAites, in some degree, to the prevention of moss 
spreading in such walks wheige it is apt to abound. 

Some people break up their gravel walks at this season, 
and throw the gravel up in ridges, to lie in that form all winter, 
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intendingly for the extirpation of weeds, &c., but is not con¬ 
siderably effectual, and I, at any rate, think it has not only a 
disagreeable appearance in general, but the practice also renders 
the walks unserviceable at a time when a foot can hardly be set 
with pleasure in any other part of the garden.—See March and 
April. 

DIGGING THE SHRUBBERIES AND PREPARING FOR PLANTING. 

Forward now, in open weather, all necessary digging in the 
different shrubbery compartments. 

Let this be done in particular among the shrubs of every kind 
that stand distant, or not in a thickety growth to cover the 
ground : for, by digging between the shrubs, it more effectually 
destroys all remaining weeds, encourages the plants, and the 
ground will lie clean, and appear neat all winfer. 

This is also a most proper time to forward the preparation 
of ground intended for any new plantation of shrubs, &c., 
either in the present season or following spring. 

PLANTING BOX AND THRIFT. 

Box and thrift for edgings to beds or borders may still be 
planted, -where wanting. 

Now also is a good time to mend box and thrift edgings, 
where there are any gaps or uneven places j or also to take ■ 
up, slip, and replant large old edgings.—See October. 

TRANSPLANTING SUCKERS FOR PROPAGATION. 

Take up suckers of roses and lilacs, and of various other 
shrubs, to plant for propagating the respective sorts ; plant 
them in nursery rows, where they will make proper plants in 
one or two years’ time, and may then be transplanted into the 
clumps or borders. 

CARE OF BEDS OF HYACINTHS AND TULIPS. Ac. 

Take care now of the beds of the choicest kinds of hyacinths, 
tulips, ranunculuses, and anemone roots ; and, where accommo¬ 
dated with propdir conveniences, it would be advisable to give 
occasional covering in bad weather. 

The most curious aorta of these roots newly planted, in sepa¬ 
rate beds by themselves, might lie very serviceably protected* 
occasionally, by a low awning of hoop arches and mats, or 
other covering, intimated in December, which would defend 
them in some ^neffdal degree, in time of excessive frost, &c.. 
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in preventing its access so fuller to affect the new planted roots 
so materially as if wholly open to the inclement weather. 

PREPARING COMPOSTS FOR FLOWERS. 

Begin now, where not done before, to break up and turn 
the heaps of compost designed for flower-beds and pots, &c., 
let the clods be well broken, and all the parts properly mixed. 

Likewise provide materials for making composts, consisting 
of good, mellow, light earth, light top-spit loam, and rotten 
dung, blending the whole together in a heap or ridge in a place 
open to the sun and free air, to have idl possible benefit 
thereof. 


PLANTING AND CLIPPING HEDGES. 

Hedge planting may still be performed in most of the deci¬ 
duous kinds, as hawthorn, elm, beech, hornbeam, privet, &c., 
and'any hedges of these sorts, omitted cutting before, may now 
be done. 


THE NURSERY. 

OF TRANSPLANTING. 

In the beginning or some time in this month, finish all the 
principal nursery transplanting that is to be done before spring, 
both in the full ground, and in pots ; but particularly the more 
tender and curious plants; though the more hardy sorts of trees 
and shrubs may be transplanted any time in this and next 
month in open weather. 

PREPARATIONS FOR NEW PLANTATIONS. 

Continue to dig and trench the ground where any new 
nursery plantations are to be made, in this and next month, 
and in February or March, and the ground will be finally mel¬ 
lowed by that time. 

. Where (Jung is wanted in jiny exhaftsted part of the nursery, 
where new plantations of young nursery trees are intended, 
take advantage of dry days,»OT frosty weather, and wheel it in 
accordingly on the respective places, spreading it equally over 
the surface two or three inches thick, or more, and then trenched 
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in regularly one spade deep ; which will prove materially bene¬ 
ficial to the future young plantation. 

DIGGING BETWEEN NURSERY ROWS. 

Fokwaed the digging between the rows of all such young 
trees and shrubs as are not for transplanting the same year; 
it will more elfectually destroy all surface weeds, be bene¬ 
ficial to the plants, and the compartments will remain Clean 
and agreeably neat and decent during the winter and following 
spring. 


PRUNING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PauNiNG may now be performed in deciduous trees and shrubs 
where necessary ; such as trimming up the stems of forest and 
omamentai trees, &c.; and to prune any rampant out-growing 
shoots of the head ; likewise to give occasional similar pruning 
to flowering shrubs. 

THE CARE OF NEW PLANTED TREES. 

Give occasional support to tall new planted trees, that are 
in exposed situations, let them be staked and tied up to 
secure them from being blown on one side by violent winds. 

Likewise give attention in proper time to protect from 
frost the roots of the more tender and choicer kinds of small 
new planted trees and shrubs, in the full ground, both of ever¬ 
greens and others. 

For the protection of these kinds, let some dry mulch, or 
short littery dung, he laid a good thickness over the surface of 
the earth between the plants, which will hinder the frost from 
entering to their roots so fully as if wholly exposed, 

PROTECTING SEEDLING AND OTHER PLANTS. 

The young tenderish seedling exotic plants in beds should 
now be sheltered in sharp frosty weather; this may be done 
by an awning of some low hoop bent arches placed across the 
beds ; and when the frost is very severe, cover over with some 
good thick mats, &c. 

Or, in severe weather, you may lay some light substance, 
such as fern, or pea-straw, about their stems and their tops, 
observing to take this away as sooh as the frost breaks, 

Let all plants in pots be also vejy well secured from frost. 

To protect the roots more effectually of all kinds of hardy 
shrubs and plants in pots, which remam in the open air, it 
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would now be proper to plunge the pots to their rims in a dry 
warm lying spot of ground. 

But the more curious and tenderer kinds of young ever¬ 
greens, and other tender plants in pots, should now be gene¬ 
rally removed into some place of occasional shelter for the win¬ 
ter ( either in frames to be protected from frost with glasses 
and other covering in very severe weather, or under some 
awning to be defended with garden mats, &c., on similar 
occasions. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

GENERAL CARE OF GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

Continue careful attention to your green-house plants in 
general, now all housed for the winter; they will require admis- 
slons of fresh air every mild day ; occasional gentle watering 
and protection from frost and other inclement weather. 

When the weather is temperately mild and calm let some of 
the lights or glass-sashes be opened moderately every day, about 
nine or ten o’clock in the morning, to admit fresh air; observ. 
ing to open them sooner or later, and less or more, according 
to the temperature of the day, whether cloudy or sunny; 
for they must be allowed a plentiful supply of free air daily, at 
all favourable opportunities in moderate weather; being careful 
to shut the windows close in due time in the afternoon or 
towards the evening, about three or four o’clock, or sooner, if 
the air changes very cold, or sharp cutting wind; and in 
which it will not be proper to open at all; and never admit 
air in very foggy or raw cold damp weather. 

If frost should happen and continue in the day, do not admit 
air, unless a warm sun and calm weather, and the frost but mo¬ 
derate, when you may open a little occasionally for two or three 
hours in the middle of the day ; but if frosty and cloudy, keep 
all close; and if a very rigorous frost, make moderate fires, as 
directed in December and Jan^art/. 

Watering to these exotics ff this de^iarlment will still be ro- 
*quired occasionally in a moderate degree, but principally in 
mild temperate weather, and preferably in the forenoon of a 
sunny day ; having particular attention to give it only where 
you shall see necessary, and always with some cautious moder- 

2 A 2 
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ation. so as never to over-water at this season, nor any time 
(luring the winter. 

Where the leaves of oranges or other plants have contracted 
foulness in any great degree, let them be cleaned. 

Examine the pots occasionally ; if the earth crusts or binds 
much at top, let it be loosened a small depth. 

Where any decayed shoots casually occur, prune them out 
as soon as observed ; likewise pick off all decayed leaves. 

Where any myrtles or other of the hardier kinds of green¬ 
house plants are in frames or glass pits, give moderate air on 
mild days, and occasional very gentle waterings; shut the 
glasses close every evening, and in cold weatherand if frosty 
or very cold, cover the glasses at nights ; likewise in severe 
frosts, apply a lining of litter, or moderately warm dung on the 
outside behind, &c. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

PINE-.APPLES. 

The pine-apple plants, it may be supposed, have been most 
generdly placed in their respective winter bark-beds, which 
were advised to be renewed last month to a proper degree of 
heat; but if any were then omitted, let it now be done as 
soon as possible;—and their further chief care at this season 
is to continue making the fires regularly every evening and 
cold mornings, and never too strong; in mild open weather 
the fires need only be made at nightsand occasionally in cold 
mornings ; but in severe frosts a moderate fire must be kept 
night and day j the bark-bed having been renewed in October, 
or early in this month, will continue in an eligible degree of 
regular heat, without requiring any further assistance, all this 
and the next month. 

And you must also observe to give the plants water occa¬ 
sionally, according as the «arth in the pots seems to need a 
refieshment of moisture : but let fhe water be alwi^s applied * 
very moderately at this season ; an^ in which generally observe 
the intimations mentioned in January, iic.; for the pines, and 
other tenderest exotics plunged in wide bark-beds. 
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Likewise to give occasional very moderate admissions of fresh 
air in a mild calm sun-shining day, from about ten or eleven 
to two o’clock ; but if the weather changes cloudy or cold, shut 
all close. 


CARE OF THE YOUNG PINES. 

The young pines in succession-houses or pits must have the 
same care as above, supporting a good bark-bed heat, and fires 
every evening and cold mornings, and at other times occasion¬ 
ally, as above intimated ; with a moderate share of fresh air in 
fine sunny days; and sometimes a very gentle watering, not 
often. 

But such of the young pines as are placed for the winter in 
bark or bark-beds, made in pits or glass cases, detached from 
the main stoves, &c., and without flues for fire heat, must now 
be treated with great care; that is, the glasses must be well 
covered every night, and in bad weather, with some good thick 
mats, &c. 

Likewise, the outside of the frame should be lined quite 
round, a tolerable thickness, with some warmish strawy dong, 
waste hay, or dry strawy stable litter; this will preserve the 
heat, and prevent the frost from entering the sides of the 
frame. 

The sides of the bed should also be laid round with dry 
stable litter. 

But it must be observed, that such of these pine-beds as 
are made in detached pits, unfurnished with flues for fire heat, 
and that the beds are made of dung and tan together, and 
sometimes with dung only, the heat will not be of such duration 
as beds wholly of tan; and therefore must be often examined: 
when it is found that the hed declines in heat, it must be re¬ 
newed, by adding a strong lining of more new horse dung to 
ts sides ; and this is to be repeated during the winter season, 

IS often as it shall be found necessary; but as sometimes these 
beds for young pines are made entirely of hot dung detwhedly 
notin any pit, but wholly on the level ground, an'd.defended • 
with a deep garden frame and glasses, it will be likewise ad¬ 
visable, in times of severe .weather, to line the outsides with 
hot dung^for there must hf a due ^oftion of heat continued 
regularly in the beds. 

The plants in the aboA% beds must be allowed but very 
moderate quantities of water, at any one time in this season. 

But such detached pits as are furnished with flues to convey 
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internal beat by fires, should have moderate fires made every 
eveobg. Sec. 


GENERAL CARE OF THE ROT-HOUS8. 

As to' the general care of the hot-house at this season, both 
for pines and for the various other exotics contained therein, 
take the following hints.— 

The bark-bed having been renewed last month, or beginning 
of this, with an ample supply of fresh tan, will now, as before 
intimated, be in a high state of proper heat. No augmentation 
or culture will be now required in that part; but the princi¬ 
pal care is to support proper fire heat, and to give moderate air, 
and water occasionally. 

We must be careful to support a moderate fire heat every 
night, by making the fire soon after sunset, and maintained 
till nine or tea at night, sufficient to warm the internal air till 
morning, when also, in cold weather, continue a moderate fire; 
havii^ ^ways a thermometer, in this department to direct the 
degree of fire heat.—Sec HecenAtr. 

In sunny calm mild days, admit a moderate portion of fresh 
air a few hours, by drawing open some of the sashps, but shut 
close, if the air changes cloudy or cold. 

Give also moderate supplies of water occasionally to the 
plants in general.when it shall seem necessary; observing the 
difibrence between the woody and succulent tribe; in watering 
always give it very sparbgly to the latter; os explained in 
January and February, &c. 

Keep the general plants as dean as possible b their leaves, Ac., 
from dust, and any other foulness they may contract; and take 
off decayed leaves atrd other casual declining parts that occur. 
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Look over your canUflower plaAts which aio in fihonea, «ad 
pick off all decayed leaves, as they qppear on them, for they are 
hurtful to the plants. 

£v^ day when the weather la mild and dry, let the gUsste 
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be taken off, that the plants may have the free air; but let the 
lights be put on every night. 

When the weather is very wet, keep the lights over them : 
but at the same time, if mild, let them be raised upon props 
two or three inches, at the back of the frames, to let in a large 
portion of air to the plants. 

In severe frosty yeather, keep the plants constantly covered 
with the glasses, and other covering (such as mats, straw, fern 
and other long litter) will also be very necessary to lay over 
the glasses, and apply long litter also round the outsides of the 
frames, when the frost is very rigorous. 

The cauliflower plants under hand or bell-glasses must also 
be treated as above. Let the glasses be either set off in mild 
dry days, or tilt them three or four inches on the south side, 
to remain so day and night, in moderate open weather; or in 
very fine days taken quite off, but put over c^in in the evening; 
and always kept close dovm in frosty or very cold cutting 
weather. 

If any cauliflower plants are in beds under hoOp arches for 

occasional shelter of mats, let these be drawn over in cold 
nights, but taken off every day, in moderate weather; and 
never wholly covered in the daytime, when the weather is open; 
or if rather a cold northerly wind, may throw the mats up only 
in front; but kept constantly covered in very r%orous frost. 

Likewise, if any were pricked under warm walls, it will be 
advisable in hard frost to defend them with long litter shaken 
over them slightly. 

CAKE OF LETTUCE PLANTS, AND SOWING LETTUCE SEED. 

The lettuce plants which are in frames should be uncovered 
every dry and mild day, for these plants must have the open air 
at all opportunities. 

When the weather happens to be very wet, keep the glasses 
over the plants, and rsuse them behind several inches, to admit 
a large share of free air; le^i^.the glasses be kept close every 
cold n^ht: but in quite mild dry weather, let the glasses be off 
every day. 

Let all decayed leaves be taken off these plants as often as 
they appear, .and keep them free from M»eds. 

• In frosty weather let the {)lants be well protected by keeping 
the glasses on, or a coverijig of mats over them. And when 
the frost is very rigorous, add. also an additional covering of 
long litter over the glasses or mats, &c. 
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You may now sow a small portion of lettuce seed in open 
weather, on a warm south border : if any of them succeed, they 
will be useful in the spring; and if you sow a similar quantity 
twice in the month, you will have the greater chance of suc¬ 
cess ; though there is but little dependence of more than a 
thin straggling crop from these sowings. 


Continue to sow the several sorts of small salad once in ten 
days or a fortnight, that there may be a proper supply for the 
table, as often as it is required. 

The sorts are mustard, cresses, radish, and rape ; you may 
also sow some cabbage lettuce, to cut while young, like the 
cresses and mustard, &c. 

Let these seeds be sown now in a sloping bed of light earth 
under a frame and glasses, or in a hot-bed, as mentioned in 
November; but at this season, not to cover the seeds deeper 
with earth, than just as much as will hide them. 

In general keep the glasses over them ; but give air to the 
plants every day when the weather is mild, especially in hot¬ 
beds, otherwise they will be apt to fog; raising the glasses 
moderately on props: or occasionally, the plants may have 
the full air in the middle of a very dry mild day ; but be sure 
to keep the glasses close over them in cold weather, and every 
night; and when sharp weather, cover also with mats or long 
Utter.* 

In frosty or very cold weather, these seeds must generally be 
sown in a slight hot-bed_ January and February. 

SOWING KADISH SEED. 

About the latter end of this month, if the weather is open 
and dry, you may sow a few short-top radishes, to come in 
early in the spring. 

However as there is but little dependence on this sowing, 
it is only advised to sow a few to take their chance for a trial; 
and if they succeed they will come in for drawing in March, 
&c.; let the seed be sown in a dry south border of light earth, 
under a wall, &c., and rake it in fully and regular j and as soon 
as sowed, cover the surface with straw, fern, or other dry long 
litter, one or two inches thick, to remain constanlly till the' 

^ We woald eoneider it almost useless to sow smidl salaiis at this senson In the 
rli?***i Incept it be in the southern counties of Kogland, where a regular 

suj»|»iy of these is wfmted, they caa only be obtsiiied by the sad of hot>beds. 
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plants come up, which also cover every night and in frosty 
weather, but uncovered in mild days.—See January and 
February. 

But where radishes are desired very early, you may, about 
the middle or towards the latter end of this month, sow some 
radish seed in frames ; or in a hot-bed. 

The best sort for this purpose is the early short topped 
radish. 

Sow the seed pretty thick, and cover it with earth about 
half an inch deep ; put on the glasses ; and when the plants 
appear let them have plenty of air by taking the glasses otf 
every day when the weather is mild, or by raising them behind 
two or three inches with props.—See Jamary. 

CARROTS. 

Where young carrots are desired early, you may now if dry 
open weather, and if not done last month, dig part of a warm 
border, and sow some carrot seed, to try the chance of having 
a few to come in forward. 

This may be done any time in the month, when the wea¬ 
ther is mild and dry, observing to sow the seed pretty thick, 
and immediately rake it evenly j and in hard frosty weather 
may cover with any light long litter. 

If the weather proves any thing favourable now and after 
Christmas, there will be a chance of having from this sowing 
a few young carrots pretty early, though not to be much 
depended on ; but if only a few succeed, they will be acceptable 
for early drawing in May. 


PEASE. 

When the weather is open, let a compartment of good mel, 
low ground in a warm situation be got ready for some more 
pease, to succeed tbe former sowings; or, where none was 
sowed before, this is a proper season to sow a principal first 
crop. 

Let the ground be regularly digged a common spade deep, 
and leave the surface even ; then draw some drills two feet and 
a half or a yard distant, or three feet and a half asunder, if 
intended to allow them sticks, and scatter the pease therein 
• pretty thiA, and cover them’over an inch, or about an inch and 
a half deep with earth. , 

The hotspur pease are still the properest to be sown at this 
season for any general crop, and you may sow them any time 
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this month, when the weather is mild ; but to succeed those 
sown the former month, the middle of this month, the proper 
season for that work, or hiay sow some at the beginning, and 
more towards the latter end of the month, for the greater 
chance of success. 

If you have any pease a little advanced above ground, you 
should draw some earth lightly to their stiyns, to protect them 
from frost and cold cutting winds, and to improve their 
growth. 

Let this be done in a dry mild day, and let the earth be 
broken fine before you draw it up to tbe plants. 

BEANS. 

About the beginning or towards the middle of this month, 
prepare also some ground, in a sheltered situation, for a succes- 
sional crop of small and middling beans. 

If you have not planted any before, let some be planted the 
beginning of this month; but if they are to succeed the former 
plantation, the middle of the month will be time enough ; or 
it will effect a regular succession, if a few are planted both at 
the beginning and towards the latter end of the month. 

Let some of the mazagan beans be planted now for a full 
crop ; also a good crop of long-pods and broad Spanish beans 
for a general supply; the mazagans will come in earlier, and 
the others will succeed them regularly. 

These beans should be planted in rows, about two or three 
inches distant in the row, and about half that in depth, the small 
beans ; the others not less than three inches apart; and let the 
rows be two feet and a half asunder, and plant the beans about 
two inches deep in the ground.—See October and November, 
&c. 

If you have beans up, let care be taken to guard them from 
frost, by drawing earth up to their stems as they advance iii 
height: observing to do it in opdn weather and a dry mild day, 
and when the surface of the earth is also tolerably dry. 

About the middle of this month you may plant some laige 
beans, such as Sandwich, Windsor, and Toker beans: they 
will come in at a right time to succeed the smaller and middle- 
sized beans which were pknted the beginning or middle of the 
month. .' ■ '• 

These large beans must be planted in rows three feet asunder, 
at three or four feet distant from each other in the rows, and 
only about two inches deep at this season. 
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If any small beans are sown thick for transplanting, defend 
them in frosty weather; and some may now be sown for the 
same purpose.—See October and Novernber. 

CELERY. 

Take advantage of the first dry and mild day to earth up the 
celery that requires itand see that the plants are tolerably 
dry before you begin earthing. 

Break the earth small, and let it be laid up to the plants 
with care, not to break the leaves or bury the hearts. 

Observe, if possible, to earth up the plants within four or five 
inches of their tops, to guard them from the frost and to blanch 
them a good length. 

If severe frosty weather sets in, it will be proper to cover 
some of your best celery plants for present use with some long 
litter, such as pea straw, fern, or the like. 

This will protect the plants from frost, and will prevent the 
ground from being frozen; then you can take up the plants 
without difficulty, when they are wanted for the kitchen j or, 
at the approach of rigorous weather, may dig up a quantity, 
and carry it into some covered shed, or dry cellar, or any con¬ 
venient apartment; and laid in earth, sand, or covered with 
long litter, they will be ready for use. 

ENDIVE. 

Ip the weather is mild and dry, you may continue to tie up 
some of the largest endive plants, to blanch them. 

This should be done when the leaves of the plants are quite 
dry, otherwise they will rot in the heart. The leaves should 
be gathered up evenly in the hand, and then tied together a 
little above the middle of the plant. 

But if the weather is very wet or frosty, these plants so tied 
up being very apt to rot in the heart, may take the opportunity 
of the first dry and mild day to draw up some of the finest 
plants, and managed as directed in the last month, planting or 
placing them into the side of a ridge of earth, either in a dry 
shed, or in frames; by which practice you may always 
blanch enough for the supply of a femily.—See November 
^ January, 

CABDOONS. 

Earth up cardoons finally, if not done last month, to blanch 
or whiten them of a proper length, and to preserve them from frost. 
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This work should be done the beginning of the month, if the 
weather is mild and dry, observing to tie their leaves evenly 
together with hay bands; then let the earth be well broken 
and Imd round each plant. 

These plants should now be earthed up tolerably high 
towards their tops, if possible; and in severe weather some dry 
litter may be laid up round the best plants which will keep the 
frost out; or some of the best plants may be laid down hori¬ 
zontally, to be more conveniently covered. 

artichokes. 

Where the artichokes were not landed up the last month, 
that work should be done, if possible, the beginning of this; or 
let some litter be laid over them. 

First cut off the large leaves close to the surface of the 
ground, and clear them away ; then let the earth be ridged up 
regularly over the rows of the plants in the manner mentioned 
in last month. 

But if the ground is frozen hard, so that you cannot dig 
between, or that you have not time to earth them, and having 
cut away the large leaves, as above, let some mulchy dry litter 
be laid close about ail the plants, separately, to protect them 
from the effects of the frost; and if the frost sets in rigorous, 
draw the liiter quite over their tops; being sure to remove it 
when the frost breaks. 


MUSHROOMS. 

Now take good care of the mushroom beds, to defend them 
effectually from frost and wet, by continuing a good covering 
of clean dry straw constantly over the beds, not less than a 
foot in thickness ; and generally over the straw covering spread 
some large garden mats, which will throw the falling wet off 
more quickly and effectual, as well as prove a greater security 
against frost or very cold weather. 

After heavy rains or snow, let the beds be examined ; and 
if you find the covering next the bed wet, let the wet straw be 
directly removed, and some dry applied in its place.—See 
September. 

• * 

HOT-BEDS TO FORCE ASPARAGUS. 

Make a hot-bed to plant asparagus where it is required early, 
for winter and early spring supply. 

Prepare a quantity of fresh horse stable dung for that pur- 
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pose, by throwing it up in a heap for ten or twelve days before 
you make the bed ; in that time it will be in right order. 

With this prepared dung make the hot-bed three feet and a 
half high, and two or three inches wider than the frame on 
every side; when the bed is made, level the top, and put on 
the earth ; but you are not, as yet, to put on the frame till the 
violent heat subsides. 

The earth must be laid an equal depth all over the top of the 
bed, about six inches thick on every part, and the surface made 
perfectly even, banking up some moist soil round the outside 
to keep up the earth. When this is done, and having previ¬ 
ously procured the proper asparagus plants of three years old, 
to the amount of several hundred for each three-light frame 
(see February), they are to be immediately planted close to 
each other upon the surface of the earth ; for in the culture of 
forced asparagus should both plant very close, and take imme¬ 
diate advantage of planting the bed, whereby to have its whole 
heat from the beginning. 

First, at one end of the bed let a small ridge of earth be 
raised crossways upon the surface, about four or five inches 
high; this done, get the roots, and begin to place them either 
entirely on the surface, or, making small openings, the lower 
ends of the roots may. be introduced two or three inches, 
though they are more commonly placed wholly on the top of 
the earth, for the fear of their having too much heat below at 
first, and that they may be more conveniently placed as close 
as possible ; observing to place the first course of plants very 
close together, against the above little ridge of earth, adding 
some earth to the bottom part of each course or layer of roots ; 
and so proceed, laying or placing them one against another, 
as close as you possibly can put them, from one end to the 
other of the bed, with the crowns upright, all of an equal 
height: do not, however, place the plants quite out to the full 
extent of the bed, but leave about the breadth of two or three 
inches all the way on each side and end, in order that there 
may be room to bank up some more earth also against the out¬ 
side roots. 

Having placed the plants, let some moist earth be banked 
^p against Jhe outside roots^ on eachPside of the bed, as just 
above hinted. 

Then having in readiness at hand a quantity of good mellow 
light earth, with which the crowns of the roots are to be covered i 
observing to lay the earth equally all over them about two 
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inches thick, which concludes the work for the present. The 
bed is to remain in this manner until the a.sparagus begins to 
appear through the covering of earth ; then lay on another par¬ 
cel of earth the depth of three or four inches; so that, in the 
whole, there may be the depth of at least live or six inches of 
earth over the crowns of the roots. 

When this is done, then prepare to put on the frames and 
glasses ; or if a strong extensive bed of great heat, delay put¬ 
ting on the frames and glasses finally, till the buds begin to ap¬ 
pear through the second stratum or earth. 

For as the bed, if of the above substance, continues a consid¬ 
erable time of a strong heat, if the frames, &c., are put on too 
soon, would draw the heat to endanger scorching or steam 
scalding the roots; but if heavy rains or snow should happen, 
may either put on the frame, or throw some straw litter or 
garden mats thickly over the top occasionally. 

But, in the above case, before you put on the above last 
parcel of earth, first fix some thick straw-bands round the upper 
part of the bed, to secure the earth from slipping down, and 
which also serves for the frame to rest upon. This is to be 
done in the following manner; let some bands of straw be made 
about three inches thick, and get some small wooden pegs or 
short sticks, sharpened at one end ; with these the straw-band 
is to be pegged down round the top of the bed, close along the ■ 
edge, on both sides and each end ; then add the additional sup¬ 
ply of earth above mentioned even with the top of the wreath¬ 
ing or straw-band, and when this is do#c, if but a moderate 
heat in the bed, may put on the frames, &c.; and in which add 
finally about two inches of more earth upon the former ; or, if 
a bed of considerable substance and extent, of a continuing 
strong heat, it may remain unframed till the asparagus buds 
are nearly advancing again towards the surface, then put on the 
frames finally, resting the bottom part upon the top of the 
Straw-band wreathing; and then adding a little more earth upon 
the other, as above intimated, directly put on the glasses. 

Observe, that during the time the bed is without the frames, 
if there should happen to be heavy rains orgeat snow, the 
bed at such times must be defended by a good thick covering 
of straw or mats; or otherwise put on the frame and lights, as 
before intimated at the first approich of such weathtr. * 

The next thing to be observed i^, that when the heat of the 
bed begins to decline, it must be renewed by applying a lining 
of new horse dung to its sides; nor must you forget to cover 
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the glasses every night with mats, or long Utter; but this should 
be particularly observed vrhen the plants begin to appear. 

But for some further particulars in the general mans^ement, 
see the Kitchen Garden for February. 

The bed will begin to produce abundantly in- about a month 
or five or six weeks, when the asparagus shoots wffl rise very 
thick all over the bed ; and for the method of gathering them 
see February. 


TRENCHING AND DIGGING. 

Now forward at all opportunities, the trenching and digging 
all vacant spaces of ground in the kitchen garden, both for the 
fertilising and improvement of the soil, and that the ground 
may be in preparation against the spring, when there will be 
much other business to be done that could not be properly 
performed before. 

Also take the opportunity of dry or frosty weather, to wheel 
in dung from old hot-beds or dunghills, for manure in such 
parts of the garden where most wanted: spread it regularly; 
and let it be digged in an equal depth, by digging or trenching 
the ground one or two spades deep, as you see it necessary j 
though it is more advisable to dig the dung in only one spade 
deep; that the roots of the plants may sooner and more effec¬ 
tually receive the benefit thereof; observing, that in the digging 
or trenching, it is essentially proper to lay the ground up in 
rough ridges longways each trench, to remain in that order till 
the time you want to plant or sow it; which will mellow and 
enrich the ground greatly, in preparation for sowing and plamt- 
ing with the necessajy crops in the spring, and which will also 
greatly forward the spring business. 

Dunging will be necessary sometimes every year, for two or 
three seasons, in poGr or exhausted ground, till it is properly 
enriched; and also in good soils, an augment of dung, every 
Other year, will be beneficial, or will be very necessary to all 
compartments once in two or three years at farthest i but in 
this every one will be regulated according to the supply of dung 
that can be coijapuiently obtained. 

The ground ^ould generally.be digged, or trenched as above, 
one or two spades deep, as the depth«of proper soil admits, and 
* the differdht crops require; *the long rooted esculents, such as 
carrots, parsneps, &c., requije the soil to be broken up some 
considerable depth, to admit of their perpendicular growth; 
besides, by deep digging at least one full spade or occasionally 
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two spades deep or more, it improves, and in a manner renews 
the soil, by turning the top down, and the bottom to the surface 
and the crops grow more freely. 

For the methods to be observed in the operation of trenching 
and ridging up the grounds as above advised, see also October 
and November. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

PRUNING APPLE AND PEAR TREES. 

Continue to prune apple and pear trees against walls and 
espaliers, any time this month. 

These trees are hardy, and you need not be afraid of the 
frost doing them the least damage througii means of pruning 
them. 

The same rule holds good now in pruning these trees, as 
mentioned in November. 

PRUNING VINES. 

Vines against walls or in the vineyards, may now likewise 
be pruned ; and the same method is to be practised in pruning 
vines this month as in the last; and as explained in January 
and February, &c. 


PRUNING WALL TREES. 

Wall trees of peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, and 
cherry-trees may also still be prunbd; and it may be done any 
time in this month, without danger of injuring the trees by the 
operation, even if the weather should be frosty. 

These trees must always have a general winter pruning and 
nailing, both occasionally in the old and young wood ; and the 
pruning and nailing of them may be forwarded now or in any 
of the winter months. Observe the same m^od of pruning 
all these sorts as in the two last months, anras explmned in 
January and Februarjy, /£C.,,and let every tree, auscording as 
it is pruned, be immediately nailed up in a neat and regular • 
manner.* 

■„* wo“'<I rwonimMid that th« |.ranui( p«achn and nertariiiea, be deferred 
wX the month of Febnup'y. 
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Likewise any e.spalier trees of plums and cherries, &c., should 
also be forwarded in pruning, as above. 

PRUNING STANDARD FRUIT TREES. 

Now is the time to examine standard fruit trees, either in the 
garden or in the orchard, in order to give any occasional prun¬ 
ing, where necessary, such as a regulating thinning in any con¬ 
siderably crowded branches, and to cut out others of a very irreg¬ 
ular or disorderly growth, and such as appear unfruitful and 
useless, casual, decayed, or worn out branches of dead wood. 

But as standards, having full scope for their growth above 
to brancli out freely every way at sides and top, they do not, 
like wall and espalier trees, limited to certain bounds, require 
an annual pruning, but only occasionally; and that probably 
but a little once in several year.s, just to regulate any very 
disorderly branches, which will sometimes be necessary less or 
more; and this, or any time in winter, is the proper season 
for giving any occasional pruning to all kinds of standards as 
may be required. 

Examining, therefore, any standards that discover a very 
disorderly growth, where the general branches in any particular 
trees stand considerably too close in a crowded confused irregu¬ 
larity, let some of the most irregular be cut out in a thinning 
manner; and where any main branches are cross placed, or 
grow rarablingly across the others in an interfering disorderly 
extension, cut them clean out, or if in the above any branches 
discover an unprosperous growth, or worn out barren state, 
cut them away, to give a larger scope of room for the more 
regular expansion of t e general fructiferous branches; or also 
anr extending in a rambling runaway disorder beyond all the 
others, together with long stragglers and under-hangers, should 
be pruned to some regular order : and clear out any thickety 
growths in the middle of the head, and cut out all decayed wood. 

Let the smaller branches, towards the upper parts of the 
trees, be also examined ; and where they arecrowded, let some 
of these also be cut away. , 

Thus let all kinds of standards always have the general prin¬ 
cipal branches'lkept moderately thin, and at somewhat orderly 
distances: and they will not faU to produce abundantly, and 
. the fruit yill always be large ana handso'me. 

NEW PEANTED TREES. 

Take care now of new planted fruit trees, which were plant- 
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ed in this^ or the two last months, and let their roots be well 
secured from frost, but particularly those of the more valui^le 
and desirable kinds. 

This must be done by laying mulch, or some kind of dtingy 
litter, on the surface of the ground about the trees; and 
let this be laid full as far, each way, as you think the roots 
extend. 

Support all new planted standard fruit-trees, where wanting,, 
with stakes; especially those with high steins and tolerably full- 
heads, and that are in exposed situations, open to the power of 
winds. 

In doing this, observe, previously to tying them to the stakes, 
to twist a piece of hay-band, or something similar, round the 
stem of each tree, in the part that is to be fastened to the stake, 
te prevent the bark from being galled or ii\jured when the tree 
is rocked by the winds; and then let each be securely tied in 
an upright position to its respective stake or stakes, which 
should be driven firmly into the ground. 

MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREE BORDERS. 

Where any of the fruit tree borders are poor, or of bad soil, 
or much exhausted, and want manuring, or in need of being 
revived with an augment of fresh earth, this is now a very good 
time to do that work. 

Fgr that purpose, get from a pasture common, or elsewhere, 
a quantity of good fresh earth, loamy, if conveniently attainable, 
the top spit; or in want of this, other,. Substantial good soil, 
and some of the best thoroughly rotten'dung; or in default of 
proper earth, apply a good coat of dung alone. 

Let these materials be Imd equally upon the borders, in 
which the improvement is most wanted, which then let be 
regularly digged or trenched one good spade deep, working in 
the augment of fresh earth, or dung, &c., in a proper manner 
accori^pg to., the width end defith of the said border; and, this 
dressing, to poor or much exhausted soils, will be of great ser¬ 
vice to the trees in general, as will be seen,in a summet.or two ; 
after, in (heir growth and fruitful production; and will be par¬ 
ticularly beneficial to such trees as are in a weakly, declining 
state. r ' » . 

Or, borders of ordinary good soil m8y*be^Coj)tuiuf^ in a fer-, 
tile state by application of dung qnly, once in two or three 
years. " 

In open weather, dig and prepare such borders, or other 
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places, as are to be planted with fruit-tirees s for this being a 
leisure time, that work can be done in a proper manner. 

In doing this work, let those rules be observed which are 
given in the two preceding months. 

If any of the wall-trees, &c., appear of a weakly, declining, 
sickly state, open the earth about the roots, but not to disturb 
them generally, and then apply a compost of fresh loamy soil, or 
other good earth, and some dry rotten dung, well incorporated 
together, working it in immediately about the principal roots 
and towards their extreme parts; it will greatly enliven the 
growth of the trees the following year. 


PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

Fruit trees of most sorts may still be removed and planted, 
provWed the weather be open : but if the weather be frosty that 
work must be deferred till another opportunity. 

Let the same methods of planting, distance, &c., be ob¬ 
served as in the two last months, and in January and Feb¬ 
ruary, &c. 


PRUNING gooseberries AND CURR.t.NT TREES. 

Continue to prune gooseberry and currant trees, where 
not done, both in the common standard bushes and against 
walls, &c. 

In these trees let the general branches be kept moderately 
thin at somewhat regular distances, cutting out the irregular 
placed and superabundant shoots of the last summer, and 'J:^, 
tain others of the same season that are well placed in pre|^.. 
parts, in the order advised in the former months: an^ pnjmSs' 
to order any branches that grow ramblingly across the others, 
and sujh as grow in a very straggling manner, or othe{ disor-, 
derly growth, either cutting them close or shortened, as it 
shall seem most proper: let any very crowding branches be 
pruned thinningly, to keep the heart or middle open j.«speci- 
ally of the standani bushes, cutting out decayed, or any appa¬ 
rently unfruitful branches, and dead wood.—See October apd 
Jatmafy. « 

Likewise prune currant and gooseberry trees against walls, 
&c., observing, in which, generally to hgve the principal oiigi-_^ 
nal branches advancing guite from the bottom, and the gene¬ 
ral expansion trained elthe; more or less horizontally or iip* 
right, as room admits, three or four, to five or six inches 
der; and as they wfil now abound in many shoobi of last 

2 B 
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summer, cut out the superabundant, the irregular, and any 
very extensive luxuriants; but reserving occasional supplies 
of some best well placed moderate side laterals, below and 
above in the most vacant spaces, and a terminal one to the 
advancing branches, &c.; or where any long, naked, unfruitful 
old wood occurs, either cut it quite out, or prune it down to 
some good lateral young of a more fruitful nature ; and of the 
supply of young shoots now retained, those of much extension 
may be pruned or shortened more or less as required, others 
of moderate growth remain entire, or as may seem expedient 
according to situation lower or higher, or room for training, &c., 
and let the branches be nailed up regularly, the distance as 
above.—See Jamary. 

Let ail suckers from the roots of these shrubs, both in stand¬ 
ards and against walls, be also entirely cleared away. » 

PLANTING AND PROPAGATING GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT 
TREES. 

GooseBEKRY and currant trees may still be transplanted into 

places where they are wanting, any time in the month, when 
open weather, planted about seven or eight feet distance from 
one another in the row.—See October, November, January, 
and February, &c. 

Plant also some white and red currants against walls of 
different aspects, for producing earlier, later, and larger fruit; 
or may also plant a few best early gooseberries in a south expo¬ 
sure. 

This is still a proper time to plant cuttings of gooseberries 
and currants, to mise a supply of young trees ; the method of 
preparing and planted them is mentioned in October and the 
last month ; also in January and February. 

PRUNING AND PLANTING RASPBERRIES. 

Prune raspberries, where it was not done in October or last 
month: in pruning these, the same method is now to be ob¬ 
served as in the last months. 

Now is also a very good time to plant raspberries, provided 
it be open weather; the manner of preparing these plants, 
and planting them, is jtlse the same as mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding planting months.—See tAso"Jamary and Feh'uary. 

EXAMINING THE FRUIT fN THE FRUITERY. 

Examine the fruit in the fruitery now pretty often; let them 
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be looked over with good attention once every week or fort¬ 
night ; and let all such as are rotten or beginning to decay, 
be removed ; for if these were permitted to remain, they would 
taint the sound fruit near them. 

Continue constantly a good covering of clean straw, at least 
a foot thick, over the principal keeping fruit; and secure the 
windows of the fruit room from the admission of wet and frost. 


THE PLEASURE, OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

Take care now to protect the choice flower plants and roots 
from frost, great snows, and heavy rains; all of which would 
damage many sorts of curious roots and plants ; observing the 
following general directions in the particular sorts. 

care of auriculas and carnations. 

Thk choice kind of auricula plants in pots should now be 
occasionally defended in very wet weather, 'great snows, and 
hard frosts. 

If these plants are placed in frames, as was directed two 
months ago, let the glasses be kept constantly over them in 
bad weather ; or if they are in a bed arched over with hoops, 
&c., cover them occasionally with lai^e thick mats, or canvass 
cloths. 

But when the weather is mild and dry, let the plants be con¬ 
stantly uncovered.—Sec January. 

Or in default of frames or other covered shelters, place the 
pots, if not done, in a dry warm south border, &c.—See Octo¬ 
ber, November, and January. 

The carnation layers of the curious sorts, which are in pots, 
should also have occasional protection from excessive rain, 
snow, and severe frosts; but these plants must have the free 
air constantly when the weather is open and not very wet. 

For notwithstanding these above plants, both of auriculas 
and carnations, are hardy enough to stand the open weather, 
they by occasional shelter, are preserved in a stronger sound 
state to flower in best perfection. • , 

« 

PROTECTING HYACINTHS, TULIP-ROOTS, ANEMONES, AND 
RANUNCULUSES. 

To the beds wherein the fine hyacinth and tulip roots are 
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planted, some occasional protection, when severe weather, 
w^uld be of good advantage in preserving the roots more effect¬ 
ually sound, or from material injury. 

On that occasion either cover with a low awning of mats, 
&C., or provide some kind of dry long strawy litter, pease straw, 
feni, or such like; and when the frost discovers to set in hard 
lay a tolerably warm covering over the surface of the beds; 
but when the weather is less severe, all covering must be 
removed. 

When any of these plants, of the more estimable curious 
kinds in beds, appear above ground, it would also be of mate¬ 
rial advantage to afford them some occasional covering with 
large thick mats, &c., as above, in time of severe weather.— 
See Jamary and February. 

Likewise to the more curious and valuable ranunculuses and 
anemones, which are planted in beds, some protection when 
the frost is severe would be greatly beneficial, by covering the 
beds as above.—See January. 

CARE OF SEEDLING PLANTS. 

Small young tender seedling flower plants, or roots, also 
demand care at this generally unfavourable season. 

Such young tenderish kinds as are in pots, or boxes, may 
now, if not done before, be protected somewhat by placing the 
pots, tubs, or boxes, in a warm border, or may also plunge 
them in the earth ; and in hard fi-ost, long straw litter may be 
laid on the surface, and around the sides; the same protection 
of covering may also be given to such as are in beds. 

PROTECTING NEW PLANTED SHRUBS AND TREES. 

New planted shrubs and trees, of the more tender or choicer 
kinds, should have their roots well protected in hard frosty 
weather, by laying some dryish mulchy dung, or long dungy 
litter, a good thickness on the surface of the ground over the 
roots of each plant. 

This work is necessary to such of the more tender and 
curious kinds of shrubs and trees as were planted in autumn, 
that it should not be omitted now, if it was in the last month. 

PRUNING SHRUBS, AND DIGGING BETWEEN THJM. 

Now go over the flowering shrubs, and prune such as stand 
in need of that discipline ; but let this be done in some regular 
manner, with a knife, and not with garden shears. 
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In doing this, all the very strong long rambling shoots of the 
last summer’s growth, extending considerably beyopd the gene* 
ral branches of the head, should either be cut close, or reduced 
to some regularity; as also any main branches advancing in 
similar disorder, or of low straggling growth j and cut out dead 
wood. 

Generally observe in this occasional regulation, to prune in 
such order as to keep the plants distinct and clear of one an¬ 
other : giving therefore attention when any branches of different 
shrubs are extended confusedly together, to prune them within 
some orderly bounds, whereby to continue them separately dis¬ 
tant, that every different plant may show more distinctly to 
view: though sometimes particular compartments of common 
shrubs are permitted to run in close growth, both to affect a 
variation in a thickety appearance, and for shade, shelter, 
blind, &c., in which very little pruning is required, except to 
reduce any remarkably out-growing ramblers. 

When the shrubs are pruned, let the ground in the open 
shrubberies be dug between the plants, and take up all suckers, 
and shorten straggling roots. 

PROPAGATING SHRUBS BY SUCKERS FROM THE ROOTS. 

The suckers of such shrubs as you would wish to propagate 
may be taken up with roots, and planted in nursery rows in 
any open compartment: they will make good plants in two 
years. 

The suckers of roses, lilacs, spiraeas, and many other soMs, 
if taken up from the old plants in open weather, and planted 
out in rows, fifteen inches asunder, will make handsome 
plants in one or two years time; or some strong rose suckers 
in particular may be planted at once in borders, &c., to flower 
the ensuing summer. ' 

Or fose suckers may be occasionally planted in a hedge 
order along the front or back edge of a border, to be trained in 
a dwarf or low hedge to produce large supplies of flowers, for 
medical domestic occasions, or other purposes. 

DIGGING THE BORDERS, las., AND PLANTING FLOWERS, SHRUBS. 

AND TREE% 

Now ^g, in open weather, the borders, beds, &c., in the 
flower garden, and the cluffips and other compartments in the 
shrubbery: also dig and prepare the ground where any neva 
plantations of shrubs, trees, or plants are intended. 
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And may still plant, if required, various hardy bulbous, and 
fikrous-rooted kinds of the flowering tribe, as in last month, in 
dry light soils. 

Likewise transplanting may still, in open weather, be con¬ 
tinued among all the hardy kind of flowering shrubs, orna¬ 
mental and forest trees: but particularly of the deciduous 
kinds. 

But if any of the more tender and curious sorts of trees and 
shrubs are planted, it is advisable to mulch the ground over 
the roots, to keep out the frost, as advised in page 580.— 
See January, &c. 

ROLLING GRASS AND GRAVEL WALKS. 

f 

In open dry weather, let the principal grass plats, walks, 
and lawns, be polled and rolled occasionally, as in November. 

Let the gravel walks be also still kept very clean, in decent 
order, and roll them now and then in dry open weather. 

PREPARING COMPOST. 

Break up and turn the heaps of compost for curious flowers 
in beds and pots, &c., blending the parts well together. 

This is a proper time to bring in fresh soils and dungs, 
wherewith to make new compost heaps ; for these should gcner-. 
ally be prepared several months before they are used for any 
purpose; the principal compost, for choice flowers, being .any 
light mellow earth, drift sand, or sea sand, &c., light sandy 
loam, and a small portion of dry rotten dung—ail well blended 
together in a heap. 

THE CARE OF PLANTS IN POTS. 

Take good care now of all such shrubs as are in pots, parti¬ 
cularly the more tender kinds to defend them in severe weather. 
That in order to protect the roots the better from fftist, let 
the pots of shrubs in general, if not done before, be plunged 
into their rims in a dry, warm, sheltered compartment. 

And the more tender and curious kinds, such as any small 
arbutus, magnolias, cistus, African heaths, China arbor vitx, 
&c., in pots, should be placed in deep frames, to have occasional 
shelter of covering in frosfy weathqr. 

Likewise the pots of herbaceous perennial and biennial 
flowers, such as double rockets, dftuble rose campion, double 
fscarlet lychnis, double sweet williams, double wall-flowers, 
a;id double stocks, and other hardy perennial fibrous-rooted 
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plants in pots, or also pots of bulbous roots, where not moved 
to some place of shelter last month, should be done in the 
beginning of this: placing some principal sorts in frames, &c., 
either in a warm sheltered situation, or some plunged to their 
rims in a dry warm spot of ground, to prevent the frost enter¬ 
ing at the .sides of the pots to hurt their roots; and in very 
hard frost it will be proper to lay some dry long litter lightly 
over the whole. 

But where there are any frames or glass case room to spare, 
and the pots of some principal sorts of the above kinds of plants 
placed therein, and defended occasionally with the glasses, 
Ike., it wilt be of great advantage. 

PRUNING FOREST TREES. 

It is now a proper time to prune all sorts of forest and orna¬ 
mental trees where necessary, observing to trim up all large 
side shoots and boughs from the stem, and low straggling 
under branches of the head, or to cut or reduce any very disor¬ 
derly rambler above ; but which occasional prunings are more 
generally eligible in the deciduous kinds than evergreens at 
this season; and in which it may be performed in frosty 
weather, when little other business can be done. 

PLANTING AND PLASHING HEDGES. 

This is a proper time to plant any sorts of hedges of the 
deciduous kinds: particularly such as hawthorns, beech, elm, 
horn-beam, privet, elder, berberry, black-thorn, or sloe; pro¬ 
cure young,sets of two or three years’ growth; prune the long 
tups to equal regularity, and trim long straggling roots ; then 
plant them either in a single row, or double for a strong out¬ 
ward hedge, six or eight inches apart in the rows. 

May al.so plant alder, willow, and poplar hedges, in moist, 
marshy, or watery places, or where requited; either by rooted 
young plants, or small or large cuttings of the shoots and 
branches. 

Hedges for outward fences are commonly planted in the side 
or top of a raised bank, formed with a ditch on the outside; 
the sets being inserted either slopingly into the side, or upright 
on the top of the bank; but intern^ garden hedges are planted 
on leveliground. • 

Where fence hedges are grown up tall, rude, and naked at 
bottom, they may now be plashed, or laid down to render them 
thick, in every part, performed by gashing the lower parts of 
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the larger steins, &c., to admit of bending down in the requisite 
position, conformably with the smaller branches ; laying them 
down accordingly horizontally between other stems left erect 
for growing stakes, cut even at top, three, four, or five feet high. 


THE NURSERY. 

Continue in open weather to dig the ground between the 
rows of continuing young trees and shrubs ; and as you pro¬ 
ceed in the digging, let all the weeds on tlie surface be buried 
properly to the bottom. 

NEW PLANTED TREES. 

Continue the care of the more curious and tender kinds of 
new planted young trees; where they were not mulched in 
November, let some now be laid between the rows, and close 
up to the bottom of their stems, to protect the roots from being 
hurt by severe frost. 

Let the stems of new planted tall trees be now properly 
supported with stakes, where it may appear necessary in some 
particular sorts, more especially in situations exposed to the 
power of tempestuous winds. 

SEEDLINO TREES. 

Take care also of the tender seedling exotics; they, while 
young, require some shelter in severe weather. , 

Let these be now protected in hard frosts by covering them 
in the manner directed last month, but being careful not to 
omit uncovering them in open mild weather. 

The beds of tree seeds, berries, and acorns, which were 
sown in October, or the beginning of last month, would be 
greatly benefited if in rigorous frosty weather they could be 
covert with pease straw, fern, or other dry long litter. 

This should be practised before the frost has far penetrated 
into the ground; but in particular to the beds of acorns, for 
these very soon shoot after committed to the ground, and the 
frost would very much affeqt them. 

TRENCHING, DIGGING, AND MANURING. 

Forward the trenching of such pimes of ground as are to be 
planted with young nursery trees, shrubs, gic., in the spring. 
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In doing this, let the ground be laid up in ridges; the frost 
will thus have mote power to mellow, and rain less opportunity 
to over-wet it; for the ridges will not detain wet like ground 
laid perfectly flat. 

Carry dung also to such vacant compartments as want it, 
and spread it of an equal thickness over the surface of the 
ground, and digged in regularly, a moderate spade deep. 

PROPAGATING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

You may still continue to make layers, and plant cuttings of 
hardy trees and shrubs, and transplant suckers; and for the 
method of treating each, see the two preceding months, and 
January and February. 

PROTECTING YOUNG TREES AND PLANTS IN POTS AND BEDS. 

Give protection to young, more tender, and curious trees, 
shrubs, and plants, in frosty weather. 

Any in pots may be placed either in frames to have shelter 
with the glasses, &c., or under an awning to be covered with 
mats ; or all other more hardy kinds in pots should be plunged 
in the ground in a dry sheltered situation, if not done last 
month. 

Or, likewise any of the more curious or tender young ever¬ 
green and other exotics in beds should have some occasional 
protection in very severe weather, either by defending the bed 
with frames, &c., or an awning placed across, and covered with 
mats and long litter; or, in want of the above, some light 
substance of straw litter; or, pease haum, spread over the beds. 


THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

Continue to take advantage of every fine day, when the wea. 
ther is open, to admit fresh air to the plants ui the green-house : 
for this, notwithstanding the generally unfavourable temperature 
of the weather at this season, iSjA very necessary article for the 
benefit of the plants in general. If they are kept too close, it 
will not^nly, in some dcgiee, tenderisd and weaken the plants, 
but also occasion the leaves of some kinds to change of a yellow¬ 
ish sickly colour, and be ffequently dropping, . 

Therefore every day, when the weather is mild, and the wW 

2 B 2 
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not sharp, let the windows be opened about nine or ten o’clock 
in the morning, and shut again about three or four in the after¬ 
noon, or sooner, if the mr becomes too cold. 

But never omit giving a large share of fresh air every sunny 
day in mild weather. 

Or occasionally, in giving air in mild weather, if the wind 
blows rather sharply towards the front of the green-house, 
should only draw down some of the top sashes a little way, so 
as the wind cannot enter below immediately upon the plants. 

Note .—It will not at this season be proper to allow the green¬ 
house any fresh air in foggy or very wet days; at such times 
let the house be kept quite close. 

In severe frost the windows must never be open. 

In continued severe frosty weather, great care must be taken 
to secure the door and windows of the green-house in such a 
manner as the frost cannot enter that way to affect the plants. 

Therefore in the time of very rigorous frost, the window- 
shutters, if any, must be shut close every night; and for the 
greater security, it will also be proper to nail up mats against 
all the shutters; or in default of shutters, apply an eligible 
defence of large thick mats against all the glasses, above and 
below, especially of nights; or also occasionally in the day 
time, when continued severe weather, and no sun. 

Likewise, when the frost happens to be very severe, it will, 
for the better protection of the plants, be advisable to make 
a moderate fire if there is the accommodation of flues, which 
are very necessary in every good green-house, both as an occa¬ 
sional defence against the rigours of frost, and to expel great 
damps in foggy and very wet weather: but in defect of flues, 
in hard frosts, make a moderate fire in some convenient uten¬ 
sil, and place it within the green-house, towards the front, 
observing to move some of the plants a little away, if too near 
where the fire is placed; or in green-houses not furnished with 
flues; a Buzaglo stove, in which to make moderate fires, in 
frosty weather, would prove beneficial—as this kind of cast- 
iron stove, being placed in a proper situation, towards the 
front, about the middle way of the house, diffuses an extensive 
warmth in the internal air: though where proper fire flues are 
constructed internally t^ong the front, and continued all round, 
they are greatly preferable for this Occasion. t 

But as these fires in either methqd are only particularly ne¬ 
cessary in the green-house in sharp frosty weather, they should 
be continued accordingly every night and morning, and some- 
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times all day when the frost is excessive: but always wholly 
discontinued in moderate open weather; or only made occa¬ 
sionally in very foggy weather; and after great thaws, to expel 
the damps.—See January. 

WATERING GREEN-HOUSE PLANT& 

Water must now and then be given to the plants in the 
green-house, for most of the woody kinds will require that 
assistance at due times. 

But in watering these plants make it always a rule at this 
season to give only a very moderate quantity to each pot or 
tub at a time; for if they are once over watered at this season 
of the year, so as to render the earth very wet, it will remain so 
for a long time, and most assuredly occasion the plants to drop 
their leaves, especially the orange and lemon-trees, and totally 
destroy some of the more tender kinds. 

For that reason let particular care be taken in watering, to 
do it with moderation, and to give the water only to such pots 
and tubs as are in want of that article. ■ 

The aloes and other succulent plants must now be very 
seldom and also very sparingly watered ; for much moisture at 
this season would rot these kind of plants.—See January and 
February. 


KEEPING THE PLANTS CLEAN. 

The green-house plants in general should now be kept per¬ 
fectly clear from decayed leaves, and any contracted foulness, 
for this is necessary to preserve their health as well as beauty. 

Therefore, as soon as any such leaves appear upon the 
plants, let them immediately be removed: and also cut out 
any decayed shoots and dead wood that may from time to time 
appear; likewise where any plants have contracted considerable 
foulness of dust, &c., it should be cleaned off as well as possible, 
clearing away also all dead leaves which drop from the plants. 


THE HOT-HOUSE. 

CARE OF THE FRUITINCWPINES, AND*OTHER PLANTS IN THE 
• HOT-HOUSE. 

Continue great attention at this season to the fruiting pines, 
and all the other tender exotics in the hot-house, to support a 
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good fire best every night, and cold mornings, and give occa¬ 
sional waterings, and fresh air, as explained below ; and as to 
the bark-bed heat, it being renewed in October, will -most 
probably be still in a good temperature, and which is now 
equally necessary as the heat by fire; both of which being 
essentially eligible, in conjunction, at this season. 

Every evening, about three, four, or five o'clock, according 
to the temperature of the weather, continue to make the hot¬ 
house fires ; observing, as said last month, never to make the 
fire too strong, so as to render the heat of the wall of the flues 
anywise violent, for that would prove of bad consequence to 
the pines and other plants. 

You are likewise now to observe, as advised last month, that 
in very cold weather the hot-house fires must be continued also 
in the morning ; and in severe frosts, and but little or no sun, 
they must be supported all the day long. 

'The person who attends the fires should always; the last 
thing before he goes to bed, examine them, and add more fuel 
if wanted, sufficient to support a proper degree of internal heat 
till morning,—the most preferable fuel for this occasion, in the 
hot-house fires, is' coals or cinders, because of the regularity 
and duration of their heat; yet wood, turf, or peat will do, in 
default of coals, but require more attendance to regulate and 
augment the fire. 

The bark-bed heat is also at this time most essential; but 
if this was renewed in October, or beginning of November, 
with a full supply of fresh tan, it will probably be still in a 
proper state of heat; if, however, towards the end of this 
month, that is considerably decreased, let it be revived by fork¬ 
ing up the bark, as directed in Januari). 

At this season, in severe frosts it would be proper to cover 
the lights of the hot-house every evening, especially to remain 
till morning, either with shutters or large thick garden-mats, 
the more effectually to repel the frost when excessive ; or also 
to continue the covering occasionally in the day in very ri^rous 
weather, when cloudy and no sun'; though shutters, &c., are 
not now commonly used; but supporting a proper degree of 
fire heat internally, sufficient to resist the entrance of frost, and 
giving occasional covegng* as above :—formerly large thick 
painted canvass cloths, or strong mats made to roll up and let 
down by pulleys and lines, on long poles extending the length 
of the hot-house, were used for night covering ; but sometimes 
«n inconvenience attended this sort of covering, both in being 
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frozen immoveable, and in stormy weather, by the wind 
raising and dashing the canvass, &c., against the glasses, and 
breaking them. 


SUCCESSION PINES. 

The succession pine plants in the pit or succession house 
should have the same care taken of them as directed above ; 
the management of these and the fruiting plants is the same, 
only observing to make the fires in general rather more mode¬ 
rate, or as regular as possible, which, if not observed, may 
force them into a fruiting state at an improper time; to pre¬ 
vent which, the greatest care should be taken, until they have 
acquired such a proper degree of growth as to be able to pro¬ 
duce handsome sized fruit, which they are not capable of until 
they are two years old ; at which age they in October should 
be placed in a fruiting house, or such stove department wherein 
it is intended they shall produce their fruit. 

WATERING AND GIVING AIR. 

The pines and other plants in the hot-house will still require 
to be now and then watered. 

But in watering them, especially the pines, take care to do 
it moderately, and not oftener at this season than about once a 
week or fortnight. 

When there happens to come a fine sunny calm day, it will 
be proper to admit some fresh air into the hot-house, by slid¬ 
ing some of the glasses a little way open, from ten or eleven to 
two o’clock; but be sure to shut them again in due time, and 
especially if the weather alters to cloudy or sharply cold. 

YOUNG PINE PLANT& 

Those young pine plants, which are plunged in dung or bark- 
bedSi^ade detached from the stove departments, must have a 
very careful attendance at this season; the heat of the bed 
must be duly kept up by applying a lining of new horse- 
dung to the sides, as often as the bed decreases much in itk 
heat. ’ ■ , 

The glasses also must bb covered every night, and m all bad 
weather, with mats or sigaw; and some straw or other dry 
litter should likewise be lud qlose round about the outside of 
the frame. 
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EAULY KIDNEY BEANS IN THE HOT-HOUSE. 

Some time in this month you may plant some early dwarf 
kidney beans in pots or in boxes, and place them in the hot¬ 
house, upon the top of the bark-bed wall or front flues, &c., by 
which means you will have a chance of a small early produce ; 
as they seldom yield considerably from this season of planting. 
—See January and February. 

EARI.y CUCUMBERS IN THE HOT-HOUSE. 

You may likewise new sow cucumber seed in pots, and 
plunge them into the bark-bed in the hot-house, and the 
plants may be transplanted into other pots or in boxes placed 
near the glasses ; this may be done for a trial, which, if they 
succeed, will come in at a very early season. 

I have observed that cucumber plants succeed rather best in 
the hot-house, when placed moderately near the top sloping 
glasses; having the pots or boxes containing the seed or plants 
placed upon a suspended or bracketed shelf, &c., within about 
eighteen inches or two feet of the inclined sashes, towards the 
higher part of the fixed upper tier of lights, nearly over the 
back alley, or flue, not to shade or annoy the plants below. 

But, however, where this cannot be conveniently done, 
let the pots or boxes be placed in the manner mentioned in 
January. 


MINT AND SMALL SALAD. 

In the hot-house may also introduce pots of mint roots, 
small salad seeds, when required, as forward as possible on 
any particular occasion at this season, as they will very soon 
come up proper to gather. 

EARLY ROSES, &c, IN THE HOT-HOUSE. 

You may likewise, in this or next month, place pots of rose 
trees in the hot-house; and also honeysuckles and such other 
small flowering shrubs _as you desire, by way of curiosity, to 
blow early.—See January and Febrmary. t.» 

Pots of pinks, carnations, or any. other such like kind of 
flowers, may also be placed in the hot-house towards the latter 
end of this month to produce some early flowers. 
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EARLY BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS FLOWERS IN THE HOT- 
HOUSE. • 

Likewise may introduce pots or boxes planted with spring 
blowing bulbous and tuberous rooted flowers in the hot-house, 
for an early bloom. 

For this purpose may have the dwarf early tulips, any sorts 
of hyacinths, polyanthus narcissus, common narcissus, jonquils, 
bulbous iris, fritillarias, spring crocus, and any other of the 
spring and early summer flowering bulbs ; likewise anemones 
and ranunculus, &c.: plant them in pots of light earth, an inch 
or two deep, and place them any where in the hot-house, give 
very moderate waterings, and they will blow agreeably at an 
early season. 

Or any sort of bulbous roots in water glasses, being placed 
in the hot-house, will flower very agreeably in tolerably good 
perfection in winter, and early in the spring. 

VINES IN THE IIOT-HOUSE AND VINERIES, &c. 

Grape vines planted along the outside of the front of the 
hot-house, and the stem or main shoot of each being left of 
some considerable length, and each conducted through a hole 
in front, into the hot-house, nearly close above the front flues; 
or introduced close to the bottom and trained up between the 
said flue and the front work, by which the stem is also defended 
from the weather: and in either method, the branches, &c„ 
being trained up the inside and under the sloping glasses they 
will bear fine early grapes with but very little trouble. 

They will not only require an annual pruning early in win¬ 
ter, and summer dressing, to regulate the shoots of the year : 
each performed nearly as directed for the vines in the open 
ground; observing at this time, it is proper, in these vines, to 
protect the outside stem, where open to the weather, by wrap¬ 
ping them round closely with hay or straw bands, &c. 

Bufc in vineries, or forcing fruit-houses, the vines are most 
generally planted within, in the borders behind and in front, 
and trained as above intimated. 

Or pots of immediate bearing pines may be introduced into 
the hot-houses or vineries, &c., anji time this or next month to 
produce early grapes the ensuing season. 

EARLY STRAWBIrRIES IN THE HOT-HOUSE. 

Towards the end of this month may begin to introduce some 
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pots of scarlet and Alpine strawberries into the hot-house for 
the first early production.—See January. 

PREPARING FOR FORCING FRUIT TREES IN HOT-WALLS, &c. 

In this month you may begin to prepare for forcing fruit 
trees in hot walls, vineries, cherry-houses, and other forcing 
departments by fire, or bark-bed heat, &c., or both to produce 
early fruit; and the sorts of trees for this purpose are 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, vines, figs, plums, and 
occasionally gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and also straw¬ 
berry plants. 

Observing the trees of all the above sorts may now be planted, 
if not done before, in the borders of the forcing depart¬ 
ments, and some also in pots, to remove therein occasionally ; 
and for which purpose have ready trained trees, that are arrived 
to a bearing state, which may be obtained in great perfection 
in most of the public nurseries ; and if removed and planted 
with balls either from the full ground or large pots, it will be 
the greater advantage, especially if any are particularly wanted 
for forcing the same year: but, in the general part it is 
most eligible, previously to forcing, to allow the trees to have 
at least a year’s growth after planting for this occasion ; and 
generally plant a principal supply of wall trees against the back 
wall, and some against the upright front glasses, ten feet asun¬ 
der ; or sometimes, if the width and convenience of the place 
admits, may plant a row of low dwarf trees lengthways, either 
behind or in front of the bark-pit where any, or if none, planted 
along the middle ; having, for the whole, a trellis of slight 
thin railing, &c., erected, on which to train the branches of the 
trees in regular order; and those in the front have the 
branches trained up under and parallel to the top or inclined 
glasses, at six or eight inches distance therefrom; and may 
plant also some in some small headed standards, both in 
dwarfs and half and full standard trees especially duke 
cherries. 

Towards the end of this month, put on all the glasses of 
these forcing departments, to defend the trees from the wea¬ 
ther, preparatory to forcing, which may be commenced the 
beginning, middle, or latter,end of January, by making fires in 
the different forcing pfaces; or where there is a pit; within, 
for a bark-bed or dung hot-bed, <jr a bed made with hot 
dung below and tan bark above, make the said beds therein 
accordingly. 
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Sometimes pears are also forced of some best early summer 
kinds, such particularly as the jargonelle, and sometimes the 
green chasseas j the trees of which having been planted and 
trained against a south wall some years, and^arrived at a pro¬ 
per bearing state, and then glass frame work erected to enclose 
the trees, and furnished with internal flues ranged along the 
front or middle for fire heat, and sometimes with a pit for a 
bark-bed, or dung heat, as above, extending along the middle 
space within ; and which forcing frame is worked by the fire 
or bark-bed heat, &c., or both occasionally j and by which have 
seen very fine jargonelles early in June, two months before their 
natural season (beginning and middle of August.) 

Having thus far concluded the general horticultural direction 
in the different practical branches for the twelve months in the 
year, with numerous very considerable improvements in every 
department, according to the modern system and most success¬ 
ful general methods in practice, as much as the limited pages 
of this book would sufficiently admit, shall next proceed to the 
General Lists, exceedingly much improved, of the numerous 
cultivated plants, trees, shrubs, flowers, fruits, &c., of the 
British Gardens and Plantations, arranged under several different 
heads, according to their nature of growth, temperature, and 
respective uses, in the several garden districts, as in the fore¬ 
going directions. 
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A[.ri«ots, 27, 165, 272, 822, 314, 
5l(t. 

Aritmaliu plants, 415, 48). 

Artieliokos, J«‘rusalom, 152. 

Artuholvcs,22, 14J,:>()8, 410, 6.43, 
570. 

Asparagus, 10, <>7, 137, 140, 191; 
May, 251; June, 317; August, 
49; October 483; November, 533, 
538; December, 670. 

Aurleulas, 40, 43, 101, 1(>6, 221, 
2S7, 31.4, .479, 423, 458, 601, 
554, 679. 


i; 

221 . 

Deans, January, 19;FebruYy, 81; 
March, 142; April,201 ;Mty,261, 
June, 317; October, 472, 484; 
November, SiiS ; December, 568. 


15ect, February, SO; March, 141; 
April, 193; Ju)g;^r3; October, 
5.40. ^ 

Bieiiiiialqf 167; planting, propagat¬ 
ing, ami sowing, 291; transplant¬ 
ing, &c., 290, 562. 

Blowing annuals early in a hot¬ 
house, lOX. 

B(»rage, 83, 

Borecole, 136, 19.5, 261, 315. 
Broccoli, 131; April, 196; May, 
260; June, 316; July, 357; Au¬ 
gust, 40.4; September, 447; Octo¬ 
ber, 479. 

Bmbling, 327, .445, 3^4, 387, 395, 
420, 434. 

Buds, rubbing oil useless, 208; in.w 
biitlded trees, 278. 

Bulbs, January, 43, 281; reasons 
for taking them up after flowering, 
282; care of seedling, 288; June, 
332; July, 380; August, 427; 
October, ^)7, 657; Decembi'r, 
552. 

Burnet, 80. 

C. 

Cabbage planting, sowing, and cul¬ 
ture, January, 16 ; transplanting for 
scctl, 17; Fcbruaiy, 76; March, 
131; May,258; June, 313; July, 

► 367; August, 402; September, 
447; October, 479; November, 
6.42. ^ 

Capsicums, 149, 200, 263, 320. 
Carnations, January, ; February, 
102; March, 166; April, 217; 
May, 283; June, 335, 337; July, 
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376, 377; August, 425; Si>))t«in- 
ber, 458; October, 504; Decem¬ 
ber, 579. 

Carrots, sowiug for small supply, 13; 
lor general supply, 79, 136, 198; 
May, 256; June, 313; July, 360; 
August, 404; Or'tober, 486; No¬ 
vember, 536, 638; December, 
567. 

Cauliflowers, 15; care of them in 
Febmary, 74; sowing seed, 75; 
transplanting and sowing, March, 
130; April, 196; May, 259, 260; 
June, 312; July, 359; August, 
405; September, 445; October, 
477; Novc.;dt).-rj 535; December, 
564. 

Celery, January, 18; he! "uary, 77; 
March, 144; April, l')7; May, 
267; .lime, 309; July, 360; Au¬ 
gust, 409; September, 448; Octo¬ 
ber, 485; November, 531; Deeem- 
l>er, .569, 

Chcrry-pnmiiig, 21; finish pruning, 
156; training, 107; stones, 434, 
467, 494. 

Chervil, 83, 145, 416, 431. 
Chestnuts, 519. 

Chrysanthemums, 165. 

Cives, 148, 193. 

Coleworts, 363, 414, 417. 
Coriander, S3, 145. 

(.Iroeuses, January, 43. 

Cucumbers in hotbeds under frames, 

I, &c.; sowing seed of, 2, 3; hot¬ 
house, 58; sowing seed in February, 
60, 60; care of them in Marcli, 
127 ;sowingseed, 128 ;inakingnew 
hotbeds, 129; underhand or bell 
glasses,229; management in April, 
187, 188; seed, 198; May, in 
frames, 246; under gla.s.scs andoi'- 
paper frame.s, 247; for pickle, 248; 
June, 307, 308; July, 307; for 
368; December, 590. 

Currants, 33, 34, 91, 1.59; cuttings, 
&c., 51; pruning, 49f>; Novem-. 
ber, 557; December, 577. 
Cyclamens, 334. 


D. 

Deciduous shrubs and plants, 169, 
177; 465, 511. 


K. 

Kdgiugs, January, 49; February, 
103; Slarch, 169; April, 229; 
May, 293; June, 311; July, 381; 
August, 437; September, Kil; Oc¬ 
tober, .519, 520; Xoveiuber, 557, 
558, 669. 

Endive, 18, 263, 309, 358, 413, 
449, 4.80, .531, .569. 

Engine for watenng tile braneiles of 
trees, 271. 

Evergreens, list of, 620, 

Evergreens, planting, lOJ, 22;5; 
sowing, 178; propagating, 2!>5; 
planting, 161, 512, 517, 521. 


F. 

Fennel, 412. 

Fig, January, 33; February, 91; 
March, 15.3, 151; July, 372; Au¬ 
gust, 420; November, 5l(i. 

Flowers, list of, 635. 

Flowers to blow in a Iiouse, 44 ; ditto 
to lilovv early in a hot-liouse, 11. 

Flowering slinibs, jirnning ami 
]ilanting, Jamiaiy, 46; lloweiing 
plants in a liot-house, 59; April, 
226. 

Forcing early flowers, 106; larly 
fruits, 96, 592. 

Forest-trees, 49; list of, 621. 

Frosts, protecting blossoms from, 
208. 

Frnit-garderi, January, 23; Febru¬ 
ary, 88; March, 153; April, 201; 
May, 269; June 322.; July, 371; 
Augbst, 418; Septein./. ,Jt52; 
October, 488; November, .53^ 
DcccBiber, 574. 

Fruit-tRes, list of, 623, 
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G. 

(MTaniiims, 182, o;V2. 
(iiKivchcny-tnfOS, iJiJ, Ji5, 91, 159; 
ruttiiigs, 51; ()ctol«'r, 501; Ni>- 
vyiiib^jr, 517; Decomber, 577, 678. 
CMiurd^:, 2011, 250. 

(drafting, 90; iircpariiig for, 111; 
gi'ijoral rules, 114; ^''llij^-gral‘tilJg, 
HI: clol’t-gral’tiug, 115; crowu- 
grariing, 117; inarching, 118; 

209; iiow-grafting, 252, 
2.15; mauagemoiit in Jime, 522, 
525. 

(irooiiljuiise, January, 55; Fcbniary, 
120; M!ir«‘h, ISO; April, 251; 
May, 29:; June, 518; July, 590; 
August, 454; September, 407; 
Oetobrr, 525; November, 501; 
Derember, 585. 


[|. 

Ilamburgli parsley, 82, 2.)S, 529. 
TliU'dy aiiiuials, 100, 215, 
flaw-berries, 522, 

Herbs, 85; July, 509, 570; Octo¬ 
ber, 482. 

Holly-berries, ,522. 

Horse-radish, 85. 

Hot-liouso plants, various kinds of, 
122 . • 
Hiit-lioiisi‘, Jaiuiavy, .50; February, 
112; Miireh, 1S4: April, 2;iH; 
May, :t01; Jiuie, .'15.5; July, .‘197; 
August, 4117; September, 409; 
October, 52(i; November, 5U2; 
December, 5117. 

Hot walls, 092. 

Ilyaeiiiths, January, 41; Feliruaiy, 
I0:t; Mareli, 1()(>; April, 210; 
May, 279; June, 335; September, 
450; November, 558; December, 
579. 


Inarching, sec (irafting, 2l| 237, 
353, 354. ' 

lm<cet.s, 205, J21; destroy them on 


trec.s, 273, 274; wasps, ants, flioa, 
&c., 453. 


K. 

Kidney-beans raised in liot-houso, 
57; February, 73, 125; Decem¬ 
ber, 590. 

Kidney-beaus, Mareli, 151, April, 
193; May, 251; June, 316; July, 
.‘1.58. 

Kitelicu garden esculent plants and 
sliruhs, list of, .591). 
Kiteiien-garden, .Tanuary, 1; Febru¬ 
ary, 00; Mareli, I27:.,^pril, 187; 
Alay, 212; Jiy^r^ITio; July, 356; 
August, September, 439; 

Oetoher.f472: NovtlTibcr, 528; 
Deeemb»P,'^01. 


L. 

Laurels, .524. 

Leeks, January, 80; Mareli, 131; 
April, 197; May, 257; July, 309. 
Lemon-trees, see Oranges. 

I.ettuees, 9, 78, 132, 191, 251, 
2.53, 310, 302, 41:f, 444, 445, 
475, 031, 505. 

Li(ii;piiee, 87. 

Lists of kiU'lieii-garden esculent 
plants and herbs; 596; trees, 623; 
of taller growing deeldueius trees 
and shrubs, 610; of deciduous trees 
and shrubs of lesser grow tli, 617; 
of tile taller evergreen trees and 
shrubs, 620; of smaller evergreen 
trees and shmhs, ibid.; of trees and 
shrubs raised fromseed, 621; of per¬ 
ennial and biennial flower-plants, 
627; of principal sorts raised from 
seed, 030; of bulbous and tuberous- 
rooted flower-plants, 630; of the 
more curious and tender annuals, 

1 635; of less tender or hardier kinds, 
636; of liardy kinds,' 637; of 
green-house plants, 638; of hot- 
houSS pl*nta, 640. 

Love-apples, 149, 200, 253, 320. 
Lychnis, 288f380. 
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M. 


Mt-aiiirs, 649. 

Mdons, melon-ground in whieli l<» 
malve hotheds for melons, Sir., <1; in 
frame hotbeds, 3, 4, 5; ridghtg out' 
of mehuis, 60; so\%ing seed in Fe¬ 
bruary, 66; eare in March, 127: 
st»w seed, 128; make new hotbwls, 
129; under liand or b<d!-glasses, 
129; management in April, 187, 
JSS, 189; in May, 242; under 
glasses andoiled-paper frames, 2 M ; 
duno, 30ih^30H; July, 366; ri))en- 
iiig in(dons*‘7..v.;,\^'?t, 117. 

Mint, January, i5;''^’irch, 118, 
319; October, 482; 1 ecember, 
590. . .* 

Mulberries, 519. 

Mudir(H»ms, 439, 670. 

Myrtles, February, 121 ; March, 

182; April, 236; June 351. 


N. 

Nailing, 489. 

Nasturtiums, 147, 198. 

Nectarine. Sec Fearhc.s. 

Nursery, January, 50; February, 
107; March, 176; April, 229 
JMay, 294 ; June, 314; July, 3-83 
August, 433; September, 461 
October, 520; November 559 
Deeoml»er, 581, 

Nut-trees, planting, 548 . 


O. 

Otiiun;>, Fijbruary, SO; March, 134 ; 
April, 197; May, 267; June, 311; 
July, 360, 364; August, *403, 
414; September, 450; November, 
5;4S, 642. 

Oranges, J21, 181, JS4, 300, 319, 
390. 436, 525, 

OrnaTnental U*ecs and shrnt * »ist of, 
616. 


Parsley, January, 15; February, 81; 
March, 146, 150. 

Paj'!siie})s, sowing, 79, 1.36. 190; 
May, 256; June, 313; Oi toln^', 
4S7; November, 536. 

Peaches, pruning, &c., 26, 27 ; wa¬ 
tering, in Februarv. 97; piuuinut 
in March, 155, 157; June, 322; 
inoculating, 327; in September, 
452; in November, 510. 

Pears, ,7anuaiy, 23; Febniary, 8 ‘); 
March, 156; May, 271; June, 
323; September, 451; Oetobo, 
494; November, 515. 

Peas, January, 20; J’ebruary. S2; 
March, 113; April, 2 t> 2 ; May, 
262; June, 317; Oelobrr, 4:’l. 
November, 529; l)ce<*nilier, 5<>7. 
Perennial })lants, sowing, 167; 
transplanting, I6S; managermni. 
in April, 21S; planting and pro¬ 
pagating, 2 l 8 ;howing, 220 : 
plantiiig, 2ft0, 37.9, 430; plantin;:, 
559. 

Pines, January, 56; February, 123; 
March, 181, 185 ; Ajuil, 23f>. 
210; May, 302; June, 355, 3.76, 
397,398, 400; Angn-,t, l.lT; 

pn»pagating, 438; S» pteinln*r, 169; 
October, 626, 527; Niuember, 
•562: December, 587, 5SS. ,589. 
Pinks, 337, 339, 341, 342, 126. 
Planting. 35, 46; fruit-tnes, 91, 
1.51; directions for, 169, 201; fn- , 
rest-trees, 175; fmit^lrees, 201. 
45 4; standard fruit-trees, 516: 
general fniit-trees, 550; ftiresi and 
ornamental trees, 556; fruit-trees, 
578. 

Plums, 21; March, 156; May, 271 ; 
.knie, 323; Octcjber, 491; stones, 
434; 467; Noveniher, 515. 
Pfdyanthus, 102, 217, 287, 421. 
PotattyiS, 84; Marcl^lt’i'^J • April, 
203; October, 487; NoviunAi^ 
630. )t 

Pot-hoi>s, 140,198, 199,264, 319. 
Propaglting by layers, cuttings, &c.. 
53, 54, 107, 108, 181, 237; 
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stovo exotics, 242; aromatic plants, 
2(55 ; green-house plants, 300; 
hafdy exotic trees, &c., 351; liot- 
liouse exotics, 397; green-house 
j)lauts, 300; aromati(», 416; per¬ 
ennial plants, 422; fibrous-rooted 
perennials, 422; September, 403; 
gooseberries and currants, 501; 
layers, 4(>6, 503; flowering sltrubs, 
516, 621; from roots, 581. 

I’rfjteciiiig H(»\vering trees, 37j| 
■simibs, 5S0; flowers, lOfi. w 

IViiniug, January, 24, 38; VebriP 
ary, s's, 80, 00, 01, 200; Octo- 
brr, 4s0, 610, 523; November, 
511, 547, 518, 551, 555, 500; 
December, 671, 675, 577, 578, 
5SII, 583. 

Pumpkins, 203, 250. 

Pui’slanes 145, 201. 


Quinces, 51!k 


Ratlishes, care of thorn, in January, 
11; February, 71; March, 135; 
April, 192;May,200: June, 311: 
July, 3G3; August, 401; Ociober, 
480; November, 529; December, 
500. 


255, 311; July, 359: August, 
410; September, 451; Novemi»er, 
530; December, 566. 

Salsafy, 82, 150, 200, 258. 

Savoys, 70, 195; May, 25S, 261; 
June, 318; July, 357; August, 
403; September, 447. 

Saxifmgc, 423. 

Scorzonej'a, 82, 150, 200, 258. 
320. 

\ Sea-kale, 203. 

Seed-bt'ds, rnaiiagoment of, 230. 
Sceilling 11o\vcr.s, January, 45. 
Sensitive plants, 377. 

Shallots, 83. 150, 320, 365. 

Snails, liostroying, 273. 

Snowdrops, 

Spinach, l^fi^ebruaiy, 78; MarcJi, 
133; i^il, 193; MsjrtSG; June, 
321; 362; August, 401; 

Soptembi^ 450; October, 480; 
Nov»*mt)m*, 535. 

Stocks, 99, 215. 

Stwks to bud and graft upon, 466, 
523. 

Straw berrios, January, 38; early, 
in' a liot-house, 59; Febniary, 93: 
March, 16] ;,Apr‘I, 210; May. 
278; June,* 327; September, 45.5; 
October, 501; November, 448; 
December, 691. 


Ranunculusses, January. 41; 
March, 167; June; 333; SepUmi- 
ber, 467; November, 551; De- 
oenibcr, 579. 

Raspberries, 36, 36; Fcl)ruary, 92; 
October, 602, 603; November, 
548; December, 578. 

Rocamlwle, 83. 

Rosemary, 147, 

Roses, planting, 171; inoculating, 
345, 388; propagating, 52.0, 521; 
ui hot-buuse, 590. 

S. 

Sage, 370. ■! 

Salading, small, 14; Feb^ry, 73; 
March, 145; April, 192; May, 


Tans«y, January, 15. 

Tarragon, 482. 

Ti'ansplanting flowering slunibs, 
109; forest-trees, &c,., 110; fruit- 
trees, 111; evergreens, I70;youug 
trees and^shrubs, 179; evergreens, 
&c., 231; seedling firs, 347, 387; 
perennials, 459; flowering-shrubs, 
464; fruit-trees, 494; fibrous-root¬ 
ed plants, 506; forest-trees 614. 

Trees raised from seeds, lists of, 621. 

Tuberoses, 220, 290. 

Tulips, January, 41, 42; February, 
IU3; May, 279, 280; June, 331; 

« November, 558; 

December, 579. 

Turf, layin^l73. ^ 

Turnips, PSuary, *t 7 ; March, 144, 
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April, 200; May, 25(5; Juno, 

213; July, aei; August, 417; W. 

September* 451. ^ 

Walks, 48, 172, 22(3, 227, 292, 
343, 344, 582, 431, 519, 520, 
V. 557, 5H2. 

Wall-llmvors, 289. 

t'incs, 2; February, 91; Mareli, Wall-trees, 2(59, 371 ; ilefeiuliug 
1(50, 185; April, 20(5, 225 , 240; Uicm from inserts 453; plant 511; 
May, 27(5, 277; June, 32(5; July, pruning, .574. 

373; August, 418; Septemlirr, "Valnuts, 549. 

452; November, 639; Deoeinber, iViisps, destroy, 37.3. 

574,591. IVinter cherry, sowing, 18.3. 


TIIK END. 


('.I.ASOOW; . 

raiNTjioy;' olORoE anoo^yw is. 






GENERAL CATALOGUE 


ARRANGEMENTS 

OF THB 

PLANTS AND TREES; 


Complete general Lists and Explanations of the different tribes and 
numerous species and varieties of Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, and 
Fruits, both natives and exotics, comprised in this work, and of most 
others proper for cultivation in the British Gardens, Plantations, and 
Nurseries, Green-IIouses, llot-IIouses, Hot-Beds, &c., arranged under 
different classes or divisions, according to their respective uses in the 
several garden departments, and their different natures of growth, 
as herbaceous and woody, hardy and tender, &c., in the following 
order: 

LIST OF THE KITCHEN GARDEN ESCDLENT PLANTS AND HEEBS. 

Comprising the various diflerent species, and their respective principal 
varieties proper for general culture; consisting of Annual or one year’s 
plants. Biennials or two years’ plants, and of Perennials or plants of 
several years’ duration by the root, and some both in root and top; but 
the Annuals and Biennials are considerably the most numerous, and 
must be raised every year from seed, and some several times in that 
period, to continue a regular succession, as intimated of tlie particular 
sorts in the following general List: and the Perennials are raised some 
also by seed, and others by suckers, ofisets, slips, cutting, &c., as is also 
hinted in the general List aforesaid, under the respective names of the 
different species, &c., raised by one or other of these methods; and 
being once raised, they continue many years by the root, &c., as before 
intimated. 

As the Kitchen Garden may generally be considered as the principal, or 
at least the most profitabiy useful district of tlie horticultural depart¬ 
ments, in its numerous productions, wholly of the different sorts of 
esculent vegetables, essential articles of food beneficially important in 
domestic economy, have judged it expedient to give not only a general 
List of the different species, and their respective varieties of the 
Kitchen Garden Plants, but also short descriptive intimations of the 
nature and growth of the diflerent sorts: as Annual, Biennial, Peren¬ 
nial, &c., peculiar properties' for culinary and other family uses, 
method^, and times of propagating, sowing, planting, order of culture, 
and seasons of perfection; which will convey some useful previous hints, 
preparatory to proceeding iit the general cultivation; referring, how¬ 
ever, to the general work of tlie different months for the full cultural 
particulars of the respective sorts. 
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LIST OF KITCHEN GARDEN PLANTS. 


Note .—Observe that as the following List of tho Kitchen Garden Plants 
consists of Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials, as before intimated, have 
distinguished them accordingly;—the Annuals marked thus*, Bien- 
nials-f-, and the Perennials:^; and as some are Annual-Biennial, that is, 
sucli as when sowed early in the spring go to seed the same year, such 
as turnips, celery, endive, &c., but when sowed later in their respective 
seasons of spring, and early part of summer, stand without running, 
attaining perfection the same year, and continue till the spring follow¬ 
ing, are marked^; other sorts, being somewhat Annual-Perennial, that, 
although they continue Perennial, by root oilsets, yot reijuiro fresh 
planting every year, as potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, garlic, shallots, 
mushrooms, &c., are marked||. 


A 

ij: ASP.\RAGUS, a hardy plant of 
the perennial nature of many 
years’ duration by the root; and 
of great estimation for its annual 
produce of numerous young top 
shoots arising from the roots for 
use in April or May, and June 
or July ; then permitted to run 
to stalks till Octi^r. 

Gravesend asparagus, large, 

Battersea, 

Deptford, 

and of each of which there are; 

Redtopped, or of a reddish brown, 
gener^ly close and plump. 

Green, 

But these several varieties diiihr 
principally in the first three by 
means of different soils, situa¬ 
tions, and culture, in being of 
larger, smaller, and closer plump 
growth; always raised from seed 
sowed in Hie spring, once in 
several years for a single planta¬ 
tion; and when the plants are one 
year old or two at most, must be 
transplanted into beds, in rows 
a foot asunder; and when of 
three years’ transplanted , grotvth 
will produce shoots of proper size 
for cutting; and the same plants 
continue many years in good pro¬ 
duction, principally in May, June, 
&c., as twfore observed; and may 


also bo obtained in winter by forc¬ 
ing in hot-beds, by introducing 
proper plants of two or tlircc 
years’ transplanted growth in the 
full ground. 

t Artichoke; a plant of tlie perennial 
tribe, producing from the root 
annually its large squamose hchds, 
in full growth in June or July, and 
August, till October or Novem¬ 
ber, comprising two varieties, viz. 
Globe Artichoke; large globular 
reddish heads ; best for general 
culture. 

Green oval, or French. 

BoUi sorts by young suckers. From 
tlie bottom in the spring, planted 
in rows four or five feet asunder, 
will produce heads tlie same year 
in autumn, and will continue 
by the roots in several years’ pro¬ 
duction. 

II Artichoke, Jerusalem; a tuberous, 
rooted perennial of tall growth, 
producing large roundish, oblong, 
irregular, fleshy tubers in the 
ground, the eatable parts; in per¬ 
fection in autumn and winter till 
spring, to boil and eat with but¬ 
ter, &c.; good and wholesome; 
only one species which is of the 
helianthus or sunflowq*- tribe, 
called by the botanists helianthus 
tubhrous, tuberous sunflower, 
commonly called Jerusalem irti- 
choke. 
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But the plant is of very dissimilar 
growth to that of a common arti¬ 
choke, growing more like a tall 
sunflower, of which it is a species 
as aforesaid ; and which, though 
commonly called Jerusalem arti¬ 
choke is not a native of that part, 
but principally of America. 

Is raised by oflset tubers of the root, 
or rather cuttings of the large 
main tubers; to be planted every 
year in the spring, in vows two 
or three feet asunder, and' three 
or four inches deep; and will be 
of full growth in the root to take 
up in October, November, &c. 

•f Alexanders} a salad and culinary 
herb of biennial growth, with 
stalky trifoliate leaves, not now in 
much request; is sometimes used' 
in salads and soups, &c., when 
blanched a little by earthing up 
like celery; raised by seed in 
spring and summer, either in drill 
rows to remain, or transplanted 
five or six inches apart in shallow 
drills, flfteen or eighteen inches 
asunder. 

Angelica} a plant of large tall growth, 
its yoimg tender shoots in spring 
and summer to candy, &c.; raised 
by seed sowed in spring or 
autumn, for transplanting in sum¬ 
mer, two or three feet asunder. 
Anise} a small portion of this is 
suflicient for a large family, being 
only cultivated for^a gami^, and 
some time used for seasoning. 

B 

tJialm, an aromatic femily herb, 
one species, viz. 

Common balm. 

Propagated by parting the roots, 
or olfset slips, spring and au¬ 
tumn; planted six or eight inches' 
apart. .. • 

* Hasil, a Tender aromatic annual 
herb for salads and soups, &c. * 

Dwarf or bush basil. 

Largo sweet basil. 


Raised by seed in a hot-bed in 
spring, for planting into the full 
ground in May. 

* JBean, many varieties; very profit¬ 
able to cultivate several full crops 
annually, for summer and autumn 
productions, from June till Sep¬ 
tember or October. 

Early Mazagan, smallest and most 

early. 

Early Lisbon, small. 

Early long-podded smallish mid-, 
dling. 

Large long-pod, good middling. 
Sword long-pod, of superior length 
of pod and size, 

Brc^ Spanish, middling large, 
Toker, moderately large, 

Sandviich, largish, 

Windsor broad bean, large, 

Kentish Windsor, larger, 

Taylor’s Windsor, largest. 

White blossom smallish middling, 
a great bearer, and fine sweet eat¬ 
ing bean, 

Mumford, middling size. 

Green nonpareil, smallish. 

Dwarf cluster or fim, being of very 
low growth and small pods, &c. 
Red Blossom, middling. 

All by seed (the beans) in several 
diflerent successional sowings or 
plantings, or at least once every 
month from November, December, 
or January, &c., till May, June, 
or July. — See tliese different 
months; but generally the princi¬ 
pal crops are planted in January, 
February, March, April, all 
' planted in rows two to three feet 
asunder, according to the smaller, 
middling, and larger kinds; mostly 
by dibble-planting, two to three or 
four inches apart in the row, and 
two inches deep; w smaller idnds, 
or others occasionally planted in 
drillsa ai;^ generally all to remain 
where planted. See Novenfber, 
Decemter, and January} or any 
sorts will also succeed by trans¬ 
planting, as may bo occasionally 
required. 
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Btel; useful culinary plants seve¬ 
ral varieties, some for their root, 
and some for their leaves, viz.. 
Red beet, for its root, of which 
there are. 

Long rooted, 

Short or turnip rooted. 

The roots are large, deep red, and 
fleshy, used for pickling, and 
boiled to slice in salads cold, or to 
eat alone with vinegar, &c., 
raised by sowing every spring, in 
February or March, &c., to con¬ 
tinue in full growth all summer 
for autumn and winter; sowed 
either broadcast, or in drills a foot 
asunder; ail to remain where 
sowed, and thinned ten or twelve 
inches distance. 

Green beet. 

White beet, 

Both these two last for their leaves 
to boil as spinach, and for soups, 
&c., in spring, summer, autumn, 
&C., and the thick fleshy leaf stalks 
of the white sorts also to dre.s3 
like asparagus. Raised by seed 
every spring, and occasionally in 
summer and autumn either in 
drills a foot asunder, or sowed 
broadcast, and the plants thinned 
accordingly; all to remain where 
sowed, or some occasionally trans¬ 
planted in young growth in rows. 
Mangel wursel, or great rooted 
German beet. The root veiy long 
and large, with large long leaves; 
hut the leaves only are estimable 
for household occasions in sum¬ 
mer' and autumn, &c., to boil 
as greens or as spinach, and the 
stalks of the leaves dressed in the 
manner of asparagus; is sowed 
in the spring and summer in drills 
as the green end white sort, to 
remain or occasionally trans- 
planted. But in the ^rsU intro- 
du<;tion of this sort into this coun¬ 
try, a few years ago, a pamphlet 
was published on its superior 
merits and method of culture, &c., 
with great encomiums on iis root. 


celled the Root of Scarcitt/: it. 
however, is only a mongrel variety 
of the red and green beet, &c., and 
its root not palatably relishing in 
any culinary preparations for the 
table; that it is better adapted to 
field culture for its large root to 
feed cattle. 

Borage; a family herb, to use on 
dilferent occasions; one sort only, 
viz.. 

Officinal, or common borage. 

The young leaves are used in salads, 
soups, &c., and the leaves and 
flower-shoots in negus, or cool 
tankards, in summer and autumn; 
is raised by seed in spring, sum¬ 
mer, and autumn, to remain; and 
thinned from six to twelve inches 
distance. 

f Borecole; sometimes called 
Scotch Kale, plants of the open 
cabbage or colewort kind, with a 
tall stem, and large head of curly 
leaves, not cabbaging, but remain¬ 
ing open and loose to the heart. 
Of hardy growth, to stand for 
winter greens, and the side s'prouts 
for spring. 

The varieties are. 

Green borecole. 

Brown or purple. 

Finely fringed leaved. 

Spreading leaved. 

Upright leaved.. 

But the first two are the general 
common varieties, having generally 
spreading heads; though the others 
also rise accidentally from seed, 
and by care in saving seed from 
only the best sorts of tlie respective 
varieties, may all be continued per¬ 
manent. 

They all grow with a strong uprigiit 
stem, two or three feet high or 
more, crowned with a large bead 
of open leaves, more or less fim¬ 
briated crumply, or ciwled, and are* 
excellent hardy open greens for 
Vinter, &c., are all raised .every 
year from seed sowed in Mai'ch 
and April, and planted out in sum- 
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mer two or three feet asunder.— 
See the spring and summer months. 
^ JiroccoK j plants of the irassica 
or cabbage tribe, not cabbaging, 
hut producing a compact central 
Iiead formed of the advancing 
flower and seed buds, in the man¬ 
ner of a cauliflower; most excellent 
eating, acquiring useful growth for 
the table the latter end of autumn 
and in winter, and in superior per¬ 
fection in tlie spring, in large full 
heads, consisting of several varie¬ 
ties, viz. 

Early divarf purple to sow early for 
autumn production, 

Early green, 

Large late purple for main crops, 
Dwarf late purple, spring. 

Late green. 

Brown, 

White, or cauliflower broccoli, of 
great similarity to a cauliflower, 
and scarcely inferior for eating. 
They are plants of much estimation 
for their fine central heads afore¬ 
said, of most tender and delicate 
eating, and proper to cultivate in 
principal crops; all raised every 
year from seed in the spring, and 
early part of summer, in three or 
four sowings, from March and 
April to the end of May, for early 
and late production of proper full 
heads, from October or Novem¬ 
ber, till April or May following; 
planted out in summer, in best 
rich ground, in rows, two to three 
feet asunder. 

f Burnet} a small culinary and 
salad herb, with pinnate evergreen 
leaves of a warm relish; used in 
winter and spring salads and other 
occasions; raised by seed in the 
spring, and slipping or parting 
the roots in spring or autumn; 
planted six to twelve incht|3 
, asunder. • 

C • 

CAPSICUM, for its seed-pods of a 


hot spicy nature to pickle, &c. 
consisting of several varieties, viz. 
Long-podded, 

Heart-shape, 

Bell-shape, 

Angular podded. 

Round short-podded. 

Cherry shaped, &c. 

Are all tender annuals, to be sowed 
in a hot-bed, March or April, 
and planted out in May, or early 
in June, a foot distance, and will 
produce plenty of pods green and 
ripe, for use in July, August, 
and September, &c., being first 
green, and ripens to a bri^t red 
colour; some yellowish. 

■j* Caihage, a plant of superior use¬ 
fulness at all seasons, both in its 
headed cabbaged growth, and its 
open colewort state; and should 
be cultivated plentifully in princi¬ 
pal crops in all gardens, for sum¬ 
mer, autumn, winter, and spring 
supply of a family and market; 
and consists of several varieties, 
viz. 

Small early dwarf. 

Early dwarf Yorkshire, 

Large early Yorkshire, 

Early dwarf sugar-loaf. 

Large sugar-lo^ superior for main 
crop, 

Battersea, early, . 

Imperial, early. 

Early Russia, 

Early Antwerp, 

Early Lewisham. 

Of the pbove, any or some of each of 
the first throe or four sorts for the 
forwardest early crops; but most 
of the large York and large sugar, 
loaf and any of the last four sorts, 
are superior for the principal 
early and general summer cab¬ 
bages; of the large York and 
sugai. loaf aforesaid, tiie imperial, 
and Anti^erp, are excellent for a 
general summer supply, and a 
continuuice for autumn, &c., all 
sowed both in the spring, Febru¬ 
ary, March, April, to (d>taia ina- 
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turity the s&me year; and sowed 
in August to remain in young 
growth all winter for the early 
and jdrst general summer crops 
next year, and succeeded by the 
spring-sowed, as above, and tiie 
following larger kinds for autumn 
and winter. 

Large oblong hollow. 

Long-sided, hollow, 

Large white, round. 

These last three are large autumn 
and winter cabbages, in Septem¬ 
ber, Octolier, and November, &c. 
sowed both in the spring, Febru¬ 
ary, or March, &c., to cabbage the 
same year in autumn and winter; 
and sowed early in August to re¬ 
main in young growth till next 
spring, then planted out to cab¬ 
bage sooner the following autumn, 
and in larger growth than the 
spring-sowed crty>s. 

Red Dutch, principally for pickling, 
or to shred raw as a salad, in 
autumn, vrinter, and spring. 

This, in the true sort, is of a veiy 
deep or dark red; with thick 
fleshy leaves, cabbaging very Itard; 

is sowed in August to plant out 
in spring for tlie principal crops 
next year, to cabbage large and 
etiectually in fpll perfection the 
following autumn and winter, and 
sowed h| spring to plant out early 
in summer for cabbaging the same 
year in .Kuturnn and winter, but 
not so hilly as the autumnal sowed 
plgnts, as above. 

Large Scotch winter cabbage, most 
large, principally for field cnlture 
to fe^ cattle. 

Large drum cabbage; also very large, 
flat-headed for the same use as the 
last. 

Both sorts are sowed in the spring 
to cabbage the same year in autumif 
and winter; and in August for 
next year, to cabbage in larger full 
growth in the above seasons, 
in the foregoing cabbages In general, 
observe generally, in sowing the 


main crops, always to adopt a 
principal sowing of the desirable or 
particular sorts intended, early in 
autumn (beginning of August), to 
stand over the winter in young- 
growth, to plant out in the spring, 
to come in for the early and first 
and general principal crops the fol¬ 
lowing summer and autumn; that 
is, generally sow for this occasion 
in tlic early part of August, or not 
later than from about the fifth or 
sixth to the tenth or twelfth of 
that month; for if sowed before 
August, many would be apt to run 
for seed in the spring in their 
young open growth, and thereby 
disappoint you of a full crop; and 
if sowed later than the time above 
specified, the plants would not 
generally acquire good size and 
strengtli to stand the winter efiec- 
tually. 

And to succeed the above, or in case 
of tlieir being much cut by the 
severity of the winter, or that none 
were sowed or raised in autumn, 
or as may be required, it is proper 
always to sow also some in thq 
spring, in February, or March, or 
April, to plant out in May, June, 
&c., to come in for succession cab¬ 
bages, or general crops, cabbaging 
the same year in summer and 
autumn till vrinter. 

Or, likewise, when required to have 
a succession of young light cabbages ' 
continued in the autumn season, 
August, September, October, and 
till winter, may sow in May or 
June and July; and also at the 
same time may sow some'proper 
sorts for open cabbage coleworts 
for autumn and winter, and early 
spring supply; but not to sow 
before the beginning of August for 
the general crops of continuing 
;.pring coleworts to stpd tifl’ough- • 
out that season without running, 
Which would most generally be the 
case if sowed sooner.—See Cofe- 
vort. 
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Cabbage Savoy.-^ee Savoy. 

Turnip-rooted cabbage, having a 
largo turnip-like bulb under ground. 

Turftip-stalked cabbage, with the 
bulb above ground. 

They are of the open colewort tribe, 
the leaves not cabbaging to a close 
head; the turnip-like swelling part 
grows very large, but is seldom 
used domestically, or only occa¬ 
sionally when young, and are prin¬ 
cipally for field culture; or a few in 
gardens for variety, sowed in tlie 
spring, &e., and transplanted early 
in summer. 

.Cabbage colewort.—See Colewort. 

Cabbage, sea beach, or sea colewort; 
a plant of the perennial tribe of 
open spreading growth, estimable 
for its young blanched shoots arising 
from the roots in the spring; grows 
naturally on some of our sea-shores, 
hut cultivated in gardens, consist¬ 
ing of only one species, called by 
the botanists Crambe marilimum, 
or sea cabbage. 

Is cultivated for its young shoots 
aforesaid, rising from the roots 
tlirough the earth in tile spring, &c. 
thick, close, and fleshy, blanched 
white, tender, and go(^, if cut iii 
young close growth: the leaves 
growing large and spreading, never 
cabbage; is raised by seed in the 
spring, sowed either in drills to 
remain, or for transplanting in 
rows, one to two feet asunder.— 
See March and April. Will also 
grow by cuttings of the root. 

Cardoon; a biennial plant of most 
large upright growth, three or four 
feet, la the manner of artichokes; 
in reiiuest in some families for its 
large, thick, fleshy leaf-stalks, when 
blgnched by earthing up in advan¬ 
ced grovrth; attaining perfection 
end of autumn and all winter till' 

’ spring; is of the artichoke fltmify, 
by the botanists called Cynara 
Carduncubus, or cardoon. * 

It is raised from seed sowed annually 
in the spring, March or April, for 


transplanting in June, &r. four fret 
asunder, both to have full scope for 
its large growth, and proper space 
of ground between for landing them 
up two feet or more, to whiten of 
that length.—See March, April, 
and June, and following montlis 
till October, &r. 

"i- Carrot; a valuable useful esculent 
root, is of biennial grorvth, attain¬ 
able at all seasons of the year; first 
in young and middling growth in 
May, June, and July; large in 
August and September, and in 
largest full growth in October, &c. 
continuing good all winter till 
April or May following, and should 
bo cultivated pientiiully in princi¬ 
pal crops; two varieties, viz. 

Common orange carrot, being of an 
orange colour; most large long root, 
proper for the main crops. 

Early horn carrot; short, smaller 
root, for early crops. 

Of the abote two varieties, the first 
is superior for general culture and 
the principal main crops, preferable 
for its long large growth in the 
root; and the second to sow occa- ' 
sionally for smaller early crops; 

both sorts sowed in the spring, Fe¬ 
bruary for early, and March and 
April for main crops; and to sow 
in May and July, &c. for succes- 
sional young carrots in summer, 
autumn, winter, &c.; also a sowing 
the beginning of August to stand 
the winter, in young growth for 
early young spring carrots in March 
or April, &c. all sowed in light, 
deep mellow grotmd, broadcast, and 
rake it iu with good regularity; 
and the plants thinned in May and 
June, &c. three or four to six or 
eight inches distance in the difler- 
enl crops, some to draw young, 

' andathe, main crops to stand for 
large full growth, and thinned to a 
proper distance accordingly, to con¬ 
tinue in increasing growth in the 
root till the end oi October; than 
taken up, and housed in sand fur 
2c 
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the winter.—See October and No¬ 
vember, Sic. 

Mulifiower; a plant of the hrasaiea 
or cabbage tribe, of general estima¬ 
tion, and considerably prufitable to 
cultivate in principal crops, for its 
large, white, central flower-head, 
arising in the middle of the sur¬ 
rounding leaves, formed of the ad¬ 
vancing young flower-buds, in a 
close firm cluster of large circum¬ 
ference; most excellent eating; 
obtained in summer, auHimu, and 
winter, from May, or June, till 
December; but in superior perfec¬ 
tion in June, July, and August; 
consisting of two varieties, viz. 
Karly,—for the first early crops. 
Large late,—that is probably, only a 
lew days later; proper, for the 
general main crops. 

They arc raised in successional crops 
by Sow ing in autumn, spring, and 
summer,—that is, sowing the early 
and main summer-crops towards 
the latter end of the third week in 
August, to stand the winter in 
young growth. Some planted out 
in October under hand glasses, 
others in frames, &c., to plant out 
in spring; all for the general early 
and principal main crops next sum¬ 
mer ; and a sowing in the spring 
for later or succession crops the 
same year in July or August, &c. 
Likewise a sowing in the fourth 
week in May, to plant out in July 
for the Michaelmas and winter- 
crops in October, November, and 
December.—See Hie work of the 
spring, summer, and autumn 
months. 

^ Celery s a desirable salutiferous 
plant, of the annual-biennial kind, 
essentially requisite to cultivate in 
some tolerable plentiful supplies, in 
two, three, or more diflerent cfops, 
successionally; for use in'autumn, 
wintet, and spring, or from July 
or August, till May or June fol¬ 
lowing, being excellent and whole¬ 
some for salads, soups, stewing. 


&c., when properly blanched by 
planting in trenches, one row in 
each, and earthing up in its advan- 
cuig growth, consisting of the fol¬ 
lowing varieties: 

Common upright Italian, for main 
crops. 

Solid-stalked upright. 

Large upright. 

Turnip-rooted spreading, or celeriac, 
the bottom swelling like a turnip, 
the principal useful part. 

All raised every year from seed, in 
two or three diflerent sowings, 
March, April, and May, to have 
proper succession; and transplanted 
into foot-wide trenches in summer 
and autumn, one row in each, four 
or five inches apart, and the 
trenches a yard asunder; and in 
advanced growth earthed up by 
degrees ten or twelve, to fifteen or 
eighteen inches or more, to biaiich 
or whiten that length. 

%Chamomile; a small perennial herb 
of the aromatic tribe; for its flowers 
to use occasionally in a simple 
medical way, in a family, such as 
for chamomile tea. 

Common single flowered. 

Double flowered. 

There is, I believe, no very material 
difl'erence in the essential virtue of 
the single and double flowers, 
though some prefer the single; but 
the double is most commonly culti¬ 
vated. Both sorts are propagated 
by parting the roots, spring or 
autumn, and planted in beds, &c. 
a foot asunder. 

* Chervil j a small annual lierb of 
aromatic property somewhat similar 
in growth to parsley; its leaves for 
soups, salads, &c., sowed in spring 
and summer; and in autumn both 
for use in that season, and to stand 
the winter; mostly in drills, all to 
rem^n. 

% Gives, or Chives g a small useful 
pdCennial herb of the onion-tribe, 
growing in close, tufty bunches; 
estimable for its leaves and small 
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offset Imlbous roots and top to- 
gethur, like young onions cihols, 
in spring, Ike., to uso in salads, or 
alone, and for culinary occasions, 
raised by parting the roots, spring 
or autumn, detaching several small 
roots together in each slip, and 
planted six to twelve inches asuu. 
der. 

+ Cl'iry ; a biennial aromatic herb, 
with largish spreading leaves; 

' sometimes used in culinary and 
other domestic occasions; raised by 
seed in tho spring, and transplanted 
in summer, six inches to a foot 
apart. 

f Colemorts; open greens of the 
cabbage tribe, consisting both of the 
common open colewort kinds, such 
as never heart or cabbage; and of 
the cabbage colewort, in young open 
plants raised from the seeds of any 
of tlie common close lieading cab¬ 
bages, greatly superior to the 
others; the sorts are. 

Common open green colewort, not 
now much e.stimable for garden 
culture. 

Borecole open colewort. 

Cabbage colewort; superior to all for 
general culture in the colewort 
order, in young open green plants, 
or of small close-hearting growth; 
boils most tender and sweet; and 
j)referablo to cultivate both in family 
gardens and market-grounds. 

As therefore, the cabbage coleworts 
are the most tender and sweet eat¬ 
ing, should generally be adopted; 
being such as raised from the seeds 
of any of the quick-hearting close¬ 
growing summer cabbages, such as 
the sugar loaf, Yorkshire, Batter¬ 
sea, Rns.sia, Antwerp, &c. sowed 
for coleworts, in June, July, and 
begiimlng of August, for autumn, 
winter, and spring supply: or may 
also sow ill spring and sumlher, 
occasionSly, to continue a succes¬ 
sion of green small-hearting ySung 
plants, or in small light cabbage 
growth. (See Cabbage, in this list). 


All to be transplanted in rows ten 
or twelve to fifteen inches asunder. 

* Coriander; an aromatic annual 
herb, in growtli like parsley; its 
leaves used in soups, salads, Ike. 
and its seed in other domestic oc¬ 
casions; raised by sowing iti spring, 
summer, and autumn; to have a 
continuing succession; the plants 
remain where sowed. 

* Com Salad, or lamb’s-le^ce; 
a small annual plant of tliree or 
four inches’ growth, used as • sub¬ 
stitute for common lettuce in win¬ 
ter and spring salads; sowed in 
July or August, and September, 
to stand the winter, &c. and remain 
where sowed. 

* Cresses; a principal small salad 
herb; an annual of short duration; 
estimable for spring and summer 
salad, or is attainable at any time 
or season required, by sowing once 
a week, fortnight, or month, &c.; 
consisting of the following varieties, 
viz. 

Common plane-leaved, for general 
culture, • 

Curled-leaved, 

Broad-leaved. 

By seed in several sowings for suc¬ 
cession, spring, summer, and au¬ 
tumn, or any season required; once 
a week, or fortnight, &c. to obtain 
it in young growth; generally in 
smail drills, two or three inches 
asunder, or in broad-cast all sowed 
very thick, and but lightly covered 
in with the earth.—See small salad 
in this list. 

* Cucumber ; a most tender ammal 
plant of long trailing growth, noted 
tor its abundant production of fruit 
in lung continuance in spring, 
summer, and autumn, obtained by 
aid of hut-beds in its early spring 
and summer culture till June; will 
then stand the full air, and may 
also then be sowed or planted in 
the natural ground to produce fruit 
in August and Septenhber: several 
varieties, viz. 
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Early short prickly, 

Early long prickly, 

Most long green prickly, 

White prickly. 

Long green Turkey, 

Long white Turkey. 

The cucumber being one of the most 
tender exotics of the kitchen gar¬ 
den, is sowed and raised in hot¬ 
beds from January, or February, 
tiil^une, to obtain early fruit in 
M^h, April, and May, &c.; and 
althtugh the plants will grow in the 
full air by the middle of June, it is 
proper to continue the occasional 
protection of frames and glasses in 
some principal beds, to extend the 
successional production of fruit 
throughout the summer; and by 
sowing in the natural ground, the 
latter end of May or beginning of 
June, produces ftill crops in August 
and till the middle of September: 
when, generally, the cold damp 
nights, and strong autumnal dews 
and rains, terminate the good pro¬ 
duction of ail cucumbers exposed 
to the fqll air; or by continuing 
some of the bed crops, protected 
under frames and glasses lirom 
inclement weather at that time, 
adding a small lining of warm litter 
round the outside of the bed, to give 
a little bottom heat, they will con¬ 
tinue in moderate production till 
tlio end of October, &c. 

D 

* DILL; an aromatic annual herb, 
similar to fennel, a species of the 
same genus; its leaves and seed- 
umbels, in summer used in pick¬ 
ling cucumbers, &c. and on other 
occasions, raised every year from 
seed, sowed in the spring, or, 
occasionally, in autumn, p ^ills, 

to remain. 

« 

E 

§ ENDIVE; estimable for its stocky 


head of blanched leaves for autumn 
and winter salads, &c., three varie¬ 
ties, viz. 

Green curled, preferable for the 
main crops. 

White curied, 

Batavian broad-leaved, good for 
autumn, and early part of winter, 
for stewing, sou)>s, salads, &c., but 
will not stand the winter eflcctiiaily. 

All raised by two or three diflerent 
sowings from May, or beginning of 
June, to the end of July, or begin¬ 
ning of August, to liave succession 
all autumn and winter; but if 
sown earlier tlian May or June, 
they go to seed the same summer, 
before having mature giowth; tliat 
if any are occa-sionaliy wanted in 
early growth, in summer, may sow 
some white-curled in March, 
April, &c., but they will soon run. 
All the sorts transplanted a foot to 
fiiteen inches asunder. 


F 

;|; FENNEL; for its aromatic leaves 
in various culinary occasions. 

By seed, and slipping the roots, 
spring or autumn. 

• Finochio, or French fennel; for 
.soups, salads, &c., when the bot¬ 
tom part is blanched, by earthing 
up. 

By seed in diflerent sowings, and 
transplanting, in spring and sum¬ 
mer, in drills, two feet asunder. 


G 

II GARLICK, for its bulbous root, 
useful in various domestic occa¬ 
sions. 

Raised by parting and planting the 
cloves of the root in spring, in rows 
six to nine inches asunder, and 
tWe deep, attain perfection in July 
and August; then to be taken up 
and housed for keeping. 
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Gourds, &c.; tenderish annual 
plants, of long, strong, trailing 
growtli, producing fruit in great 
variety in shape, size, colour, &c.; 
sometimes used in culinary pur¬ 
poses both in young green growth, 
and when at full maturity; consist¬ 
ing of 

Orange-gourd, 

Pear-shaped, green and striped. 
Round, yellow, or lemon coloured. 
Round stone-coloured. 

Rock or carbunclcd;—and of various 
other sliapes, sizes, and colours, 
small, middling, and large. 
Pompiou, or Pumkin; most large, 
round, oblong, &c. 

By seed, in a hot-bed in April, for 
transplanting, into the natural 
ground, in May; or also, sowed at 
once in the full ground in May 
aforesaid, when waim settled 
weather, planting or sowing the 
smaller sorts against some fence or 
railing, &c., upon which to train 
the plants and the larger kinds; 
sosv or plant in any open, sunny, 
space, to run upon the ground, will 
all produce trait in July, August, 
&c. 


II 

HYSSOP; a hardy perennial 
aromatic plant, of low, under- 
slirubby growth; its young leafy 
shoots and flower spikes used occa¬ 
sionally, in culinary and other 
household purposes, in a fiunily; is 
raised, from seed, in the spring, 
and by slips and cuttings of the 
young shoots, April, May, and 
June; also, by bottom ollsets plant¬ 
ed six to twelve inches apart, or on 
an edging. 


K 

KIDNEY-BEAN, or French- 
bean; a useful summer esculent. 


in its young seed-pods, many varie¬ 
ties, viz. 

Vuwf hinds. 

Early white dwarf. 

Early liver-coloured dwarf. 

Early dun-coloured dwarf. 

Early red-speckled dwarf, 
Black-specMcd dwarf, 
streaked dwarf, 

Battersea white dwarf, 

Canterbury dwarf, 

Tawny dwarf, 

Negro or black dwarf. 

Yellow dwarf. 

Largo white dwarf. 

Note ,—^the colours in the above, de¬ 
note tliat of tho socd-bcaus of the 
respective sorts. 

Runners, or climMng kinds. 
Scarlet runner; a great bearer, in 
long continuance; preferable for 
the main crop of runners. 

White runner; similar to the scarlet 
in growth and bearing, only tlie 
blossom is white, but the pods are 
alike, though the ripe beans are 
also white, like the blossom. 
Long-podded white Dutch runners, 
producing very long smooth pods, 
Canterbury and Battersea, small 
white runners. 

They are sowed annually in dilfer- 
eut crops; the dwarf sorts in April 
and May, for the early and fu^t 
main crops, and in June and July, 
and beginning of August for sui:- 
ecssion bearing from June till Oc¬ 
tober; and tlie scarlet and other 
runners, sowed in the latter end of 
April, or in May and June, and 
will continue in production from 
July and August till October; 
especially the scarlet and white 
runners. 

All sowed or planted in drills, two 
to three feet and a half asunder, 
anj about an inch and a half deep: 
or tlie gunners, &c., planted in a 
single row, against a wall orfyaling, 
&c. 
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L 

LAVENDER; common spike, or 
spikc-flovrering blue. 

It is propagated by slips of the out¬ 
ward yemig side shoots in April, 
May, or Juno, &c., which slip or 
cut off about si xoreightlncheslong; 
pull away the lower leaves and plant 
them in a shady border, inserted 
two-tliirds into the ground, six or 
eight inches asunder, and watered; 
and in advanced growth transplant¬ 
ed double or treble that distance 
in autumn or spring, 
f Leek / a most useful culinary plant 
of biennial growth, for autumn, 
winter, and spring. 

Large London, 

Flanders. 

Sowed in March, and April, for tho 
main crops, both to remain and 
transplant. 

* Lettuce; a principal annual salad 
plant, and, for some culinary occa¬ 
sions, in use roost times of the year 
by difierentsowings; but in greatest 
perfection in summer. May, June, 
August, &c., but in smaller growth 
in autumn, winter, and spring. 
Green Cos, 

White Cos, 

Spotted Cos, 

Egyptian Cos, 

Black seed green Cos, 

Brown Cilicia, 

Green Cilicia, 

White cabbage-lettuce. 

Brown Dutch cabbage, 

Large Roman, 

Imperial cabbage lettuce, large aird 
fine. 

Grand admiral, or admirable; a very 
large cabbage lettuce. 

Hardy green cabbaging. 

Tennis ball, 

Prussian. , 

Lettuces are obtained at alinost all 
seasons, but in greatest perfection 
of full growth in June, July, Au¬ 
gust, and September, till October. 
They are sowed at different seasons, 


February or March, and April, or 
the main summer crops; and in 
May, June, July, fStc., for succes¬ 
sion ; and in August and September 
to stand thervinterin young growth, 
some for use in that season, and the 
others to remain for early spring 
and summer lettuces. 

* Love Apple, or Tomatoes; for tho 
fruit to use in soups, and to pickle, 
&c. 

Red fruited. 

Yellow fruited. 

Are tender annual plants of large 
spreading growth, sowed in hot¬ 
beds ill April, for transplanting in 
May, in the full ground in a sunny 
situation, or planted and trained 
against a south wall: and will pro¬ 
duce ripe fruit in autumn, large 
orbicular-round, and mostly ribbed. 


M 

I MARJORAM; aromatic pot¬ 
herbs. 

* Sweet or summer marjoram, 

J Winter and pot marjoram. 

Are raised from seed sowed in 
April, &c., and the winter and put 
majoram also by parting the roots, 
planted six, or ten, or twelve inches 
asunder. 

* Marigold; the flowers to jmt in 
broth, and for medical purposes. 

Orange coloured. 

Lemon coloured. 

Double flowered. 

The orange coloured, either single 
or double, is preferable for use, 
sowed in spring, summer, or au¬ 
tumn, to remain or transplant a foot 
asunder. 

* Melon; for its large fine fruit of 
great estimation, 

Romana, smallish round, 

Cantaleupe largo round, 

Black rock Cantaleupe, 

Orange Cantaleupe, 

Scarlet Cantaleupe, 

White Cantaleupe, 
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Polignac, 

Oblong ribbed, netted, 

Smooth green-rinded, 

Green-fleshed, 

Water melon, very large round 
gi'een-rinded. 

Of the above, the Cantaloupe kinds 
are in great estimation for their 
large haudsomo round size, curious 
rarbuncled rock-like exterior, and 
rich flavour; though the old Hu¬ 
mana is a good flavoured smaller 
melon, as also the Polignac: and 
the others all ripen in very good 
perfection of agreeable flavour. 

The plants are most tender exotics, 
always raised in hot-beds under 
protection of frames, lights, hand 
glasses, &c., sowed in January or 
February for earliest, and in March 
and Aprii for general and succcs- 
sional late crops; the fruit ripen¬ 
ing in the earlier plairts in May, 
June, and July, and in the otlicrs 
in July, August, and September. 
See the general directions, 

J Mint; useful, aromatic, perennial 
herbs, for culinary and distilling 
occasions. 

Common green, or spearmint pro¬ 
per for various kitchen uses, salads, 
&c. 

Black or peppermint, fur distilling 
only. 

They are raised by parting the 
roots, autumn or spring; by offeets 
young plants, March and April; 
and by cutting off the stalks in 
summer. 

t Mushroom; a vrell known culi¬ 
nary plant, of the fungous tribe, 
viz., 

Ked-gilled, or common wholesome 
mushroom. 

There being only one real good 
salutiferous species, distinguished 
by its reddish lamela or gills 
underneath, they being always^of a 
fleshy colour, or sometimes, when 
grown large, are of a blackisli red 
hue externally, but internally red¬ 
dish ; and by which the true 


mushroom may be universally 
known irom all the other numerous 
fungi, which are mostly of a poison¬ 
ous or doubtful quality. 

It is propagated and raised to ma^ 
turity by its spawny progeny, of a 
whitish fibrousy nature, running 
in lumps of rotten dung, and in 
earth; and which spawny lumps 
being planted in a sort of ridge- 
form hot-bed, at any season, covered 
thickly with clean straw, it soon 
strikes, multiplies exceedingly over 
the whole bed, and produces plenty 
of mushrooms in five or six weeks, 
continuing in production some¬ 
times several months.—See Sep¬ 
tember. 

Mustard; cultivated in gardens, 
principally as a small salad herb: 
and in large quantities in fields, 
&c., for its .seed to manufacture. 
Common white, 

Brown. 

Of the two sorts, the white is most 
adapted for small salading; and 
for whieh may be sowed at any 
season; but fur tlic seed to manu¬ 
facture, &c., should sow in tlie 
spring in drills or broadcast, 
and the seed will be ripe in July. 

N 

* NASTURTIUM, or India-cress; 
its young leaves and flowers in 
salads; and its green berries to 
pickle. 

Major, or large running; the best 
for principal culture. 

Minor, or dwarf. 

Both sorts sowed in spring or early 
in summer, in drills to remain. 


O 

f ONION; one of our most usehil 
family vegetables, obtained at all 
seasons; in young growth in 
spring and summer, and in its full 
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bulbous growth iu autumn, both 
tor present use and long keeping 
in winter, &c., till next year. 
Strasbin-gh or common round, 
Porttigal, large roundish oval, 
Spanisii white, large round orbi. 
cular, 

James’s long keeping, roundish 
oval, 

Deptford, large round, 

Reading, or white Portugal. 

Either of the above may be culti¬ 
vated lor a full crop ot bulbcrs; 
sowed the latter end of February 
nr any time in March; but not 
later Uian beginning of April, 
otherwise will not bulb in large 
growth, 
lied Spanish, 

Silver-skinned good to pickle. 

Both these are also bulbers, but 

nut so eligible for a main crop as 
the foregoing. 
n'ewh Wrtiort, or Ciboul. 

This sort never bulbs; but being 
most hardy to stand the winter, is 
sowed in August, &c., to stand 
over that season for young spring 
onions. 

Tree Onions / runs up with a tall 
stem, requiring support; produc¬ 
ing clusters of small onions at top, 
must oxcelient to pickle, &c. 

It is raised either by small offset 
bulbs of the root, or those produced 
on tiie stalk, as above ; planted in 
spring or autumn, is very hardy. 
Orach ff'hite, or mountain spinach, 
a culinary herb, sometimes culti¬ 
vated for its large roundish angular 
leaves, to use as spinach, &c.— 
By seed in the spring, summer, 
and autumn, generally to remain, 
and the plants thinned. 


P 

+ PAISLEY; a very salutary 
potherb, continuing for use all 
the year. 

Common plane-leaved. 


Curled-leaved, thick and bushy, 
Hamburgh, or large-rooted, lor its 
root to boil. 

Of the above, the first two are 
cultivated as potherbs lor their 
leaves; the curled-leaved is pre¬ 
ferably esteemed though they are 
both equally good lor use; and the 
Hamburgh sort is raised principally 
for its large long white root to boil 
and eat, both as food, and occa¬ 
sionally iu a medical way, good tor 
the gravel. 

They are all raised horn seed in 
any of the spring months; sowing 
each sort separate generally in 
drills, and to remain where sowed; 
the first two will come in for use 
in their leaves early in sumnu r, 
and the large-rooted tliiuned to six 

inches, atuins pertection in au¬ 
tumn, in its full grown root con¬ 
tinuing good all whiter, and follow¬ 
ing spring. 

•f- Parsnep; a very wholesome and 
profitable esculent root for winter 
and spring; only ono .species, viz.. 
Common swelling parsnep. 

Should be sowed in February or 
March, or early in April; broad¬ 
cast, or in drills a foot asunder; 
and the plants thinned to ten or 
twelve inches distance, tliat the 
root may have room to obtain a 
large swelling growth; in full per¬ 
fection in October and November, 
&c., continuing good alt winter 
and spring till April or May. 
Pease; good and profitable escu¬ 
lents, to cultivate in several full 
crops, fortheir plentiful production, 
three or four months in summer. 
Early Charlton, 

Early golden Charlton, 

Early Nichol’s golden, 

Reading hotspur, long pods. 
Master’s hotspur, long pods, 

Dwarf marrowfat, large long puds, 
Talfmarrowfat, most largt, 

Spaqjsh moratto, largish, 

Prussian prolific, great bearer, mid¬ 
dling pods. 
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White rouncival, large, 

Grey rouncival, large. 

Sugar pea, tall, with large crooked 
pods, 

Dwarf sugar, 

Egg pea. 

Blue union. 

Pearl, 

Crown or rose pea, of tall strong 
growth, producing its blossom, &c., 
in a tufty bunch at top, 

Leadmaii’s dwarf, a great bearer, 
hut very small pods, good for a latter 
crop, or as required, 

Spanish dwarf. 

Early dwarf frame pea, for forcing. 

Of the above, the first three sorts are 
proper for the early crops; and of 
which the second and third are the 
earliest; but they may all be sowed 
both for early, and the fii'st and 
second general main crops; or the 
fourth and fifth sorts aru also very 
proper for principal main crops, or 
ill succession; and the marrowfats 
should always be admitted in good 
full crops in succession to the 
former smaller pease; the Spanish 
moratto, Prussian, and rouncivals, 
are also very fine for secondary main 
crops, or as thought eligible for 
variety and of the other sorts may 
also be introduced occasionally. 

In the culture of jiease, the princi¬ 
pal sorts are sowed in several 
diiierent crops from November, 
December, or January, &c., till 
June, July, or beginning of Au¬ 
gust, to have regular succession 
the whole season, beginning first 
witli any of the early sorts in one, 
two, or more crops, at aliout a 
month’s interval; then either conr 
tinue these in longer succession, or 
some of the other sorts in the same 
order; not omitting two or three 
principal crops of marrowfats,' 
lieginning^in January, Februafy, 
or March; and any of the oth|rs 
in secondary crops, for variety as 
may be required: they must always 
be sowed in drills, two feet and a 
2 c 


half, to three feet or three and a 
half asunder, in the smaller and 
larger sorts.—See the work of the 
diiierent months, as above. 
Vennyroyal / a small creeping 
high-scented aromatic herb; its 
le^ young shoots in various 
cookery uses; and when in full 
summer’s growth, to distil fur 
pennyroyal water : raised plenti¬ 
fully by slips, ofisets, or parting 
the roots, spring or summer, &c., 
planted six inches asunder, to re¬ 
main watered. 

Pimpion, or Pumpkin. See Ganrd. 
* Potatoes a superiorly profitable 
esculent root, for general culture 
in principal full crops; attainable 
for use almost the year round; being 
planted in the spring, and comes 
in for use in young and middling 

growth the same year in summer, 

and in large full growth for general 
use in autumn and all winter till 
spring and summer following; and 
which is a most valuable useful 
family esculent, that may be cooked 
in various different ways ; and 
when thoroughly well boiled, baked, 
or roasted, &c., is good and whole¬ 
some ; is a species of Soianum or 
nightshade, called by the botanists 
Soianum tuberosum, or tuberous- 
rooted night shade ; commonly 
railed potatoe, of the lollowing 
varieties : 

Early dwarf. 

Early champion. 

Large round white. 

Large oblong whitish red, or red¬ 
nosed kidney. 

Common kidney. 

Small white kidney. 

Hound red. 

Large round dark red, most ex¬ 
cellent, but now almost lust to 
genA-al q^lture. 

All the sorts are propagated or 
raised by cuttings of the root; that 
is of the potatoe itself; choosiug 
the finest of the respective kinds 
of middling size; cut them into 
2 
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seed in spring, and transplanted in 
summer: and the winter savory 
also by bottom odsets and slips of 
tbe young shoots in spring and sum¬ 
mer. 

Savoy, or Savoy cabbage; a most 
excellent inant for autumn and 
winter, cabbaging with a large full, 
linn head, 

(Jrecn curled savoy 
Yellow curled, 

Kouiid-headed of each, 

.Sugar-loaf headed ditto. 

They arc sowed in MaiTh, .\|>ril, 
and May, and planted out in June, 
July, and August, in rows two feet 
and a Italf asunder, and will be 
fully headed in September, Octolier, 
and November, continuing good 
till spring; then go to seed. 

■> Scurzonera ; for its long largish 
root, to boil. 

Is raised by sowing the seed in 
.Vpril and May, to have proper 
succession, as the early sowed 
sometimes run to seed the same 
year; may be sowed either broad¬ 
cast, or in drills a foot asunder, and 
the plants thinned accordingly; the 
roots will be in full growth, for 
autumn and winter. 

II Shallot; a small bulbous-rooted 
plant of the onion tribe; the root, 
the usual part, is of much estima¬ 
tion, both in culinary purposes, and 
to use raw at table, cut small and 
used as sauce to roast, broiled or 
fryed fresh meat. 

It is propagated and raised by divid¬ 
ing Uie large roots into separate uHl- 
sets, and planted in spring, or la 
(Ictober or November, six or eight 
inches asunder, and two deep; and 
the root attains full growth in July 
or August, when being taken up, 
dried, and housed, keeps good till 
next year. o 

$ Skirret; for its small longish di¬ 
vided foot, in summer, autumn, 
and winter, &c., to boii. 

May be rais^ both by seed sowed 
in the spring in drills, and the plants 


thinned to six inches; and by side 
offsets of the old routs in spring 
and autumn. 

II Small mlading; consists princi¬ 
pally of the small seedling herbs, as 
cresses, mustard, radish, and rape, 
to use when quite young in the 
seed leaves, of but a few days or a 
week or two old, generally in co- 
mixture with lettuce, endive, ceh;- 
ry, and occasionally alone in 
tlio spring season, when the other 
salad plants are delicient; likewise 
sometimes white cabbage lettuces 
are sowed to cut young as above 
for small salad, early in the spring. 
—See each sort in this list, ami 
their general culture in the several 
months. 

Sorrel; a noted potherb of peren¬ 
nial growth: its leaves for use at 
all seasons, in soups, sauce, salads, 
&c., consisting of tlio following 
varieties:— 

Common long arrow-pointed leaved, 
Hound leaved French. 

They are raised by seed in tlie 
spring, and transplanted; and plen¬ 
tifully by parting the ulfsets of the 
roots in spring or autumn, planteil 
a foot asunder. 

Soup Herbs, consist of leeks, celery, 
endive, wliite and green l>eet, spi¬ 
nach, lettuce, turnips, parsley, 
mint, tarragon, sorrel, bumet, bo¬ 
rage, savory, marjoram, thyme, 
coriander, basil, purslane, chervil, 
fennel, dill, pennyroyal, clary, 
&C., though these are seldom want¬ 
ed all at one time; yet as they may 
all be required on ditlerent occa¬ 
sions, they are proper for cultme 
in every principal garden.—See 
tlie diderent sorts in this general 
list, and ttieir culture in the ditler- 
eiit months. 

Spinach; an estimable culinary 
plaht, obtained for use, at most 
seasons of the year: the sorts are, 
Triangular-leaved, or prickly-seed¬ 
ed, to sow in autumn for winter 
and spring supply, 
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Roiiud'leared, or smooth-seeded, 
to sow iu spring, &c., for summer 
use. 

Mountain spinach, difierent from 
the above, but very good for simi¬ 
lar uses; having large thick leaves. 
—See Orach. 

Of the aljove kinds, the triangular- 
leaved is sowed the beginning or 
middle of August, to stand for win¬ 
ter use and following spring till 
May, as being the hardiest to bear 
the inclemency of the winter wea¬ 
ther; and the round-leaved, of a 
more thick succulent nature, most 
liable to injury from severe cold 
and wet, is sowed in spring, Fe¬ 
bruary, March, and April, for 
summer use, to cut in May and 
Juno, &c., and may also be sowed 
in the two latter named months 
and July, to continue the succes¬ 
sion during the summer and autumn 
seasons till September; for as the 
spring and summer sowings, after 
attaining full growth, soon run up 
fur seed the same summer, that a 
repetition ef dillerciit sowings is 
necessary, but the winter crops 
sowed in August stand till next 
April or May before they run. 

They are sowed, the main crops 
mostly broad-cast and raked in and 
the plants thinned to three, four, 
or five inches distance; or, if left 
closer, may be thinned out by de¬ 
grees for use,—especially the win¬ 
ter standing crops in spring; or 
some spring and summer crops 
may be occasionally sowed in drills 
a foot asunder. 

The Mountain spinach may bo sow- 
etl as above or more generaliy iu 
spring and summer. 

T 

^ TANSY; a strong-flavour^ aro¬ 
matic herb for difierent kitchen 
uses; propagated by slips or oflsets 
• uf tlie root in spring or autumn, 


and planted a foot or eighteen 
inches asunder. 

J Tarragon } Hue-flavoured aroma¬ 
tic plant, to improve the flavour of 
soups and salads, raised by cuttings 
of the stalks in May and June in a 
shady border, and by bottom ufi- 
sets in spring, 

% Thyme; a well-known sweet- 
scented aromatic for various kitcii- 
en uses, of small under-shrubby 
growtii, green for use all the year. 
Common green, 

Lemon-scented yellow. 

But the first is that for general use, 
and is raised by seed sowed in 
April, either in broad-cast or in 
drills for transplanting in summer, 
or in drills to remain—and both 
sorts also by parting the roots and 
by top slips in the spring, planted 
six inches to a foot asunder, or some 
in close edging. 

§ Turnip; a valuable salutiferous 
root, very profitable for general cul¬ 
ture in full crops, for summer, 
autumn, and winter; and its young 
short tops in spring are tender and 
sweet boiling greens. 

F.arly Butch white, of moderate or 
middling size, proper for the eaiiy 
or gener^ crops in gardens. 

Round white, very good for general 
or main crops. 

Stone turnip. 

Large round white Norfolk, proper 
for large crops. 

Large round, green-topped ditto. 
Large round, red-topped ditto. 
Tankard, large oblong, very good, 
French small-round, 

^ench long-rooted. 

Black Russia, very hardy for winter, 
Swedish, also very hardy. 

Yellow oblong, very good. 

Small red round, more for variety 
than for any principal crop. 

They ire raised by sowing in spring, 
summer, and early part of autumn, 
but for general culture allot the first 
three, four, or five principal sorts; 
generally the Dutch kind for an 
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early aud first main crop; sowed 
in March and April, for drawing 
young in May, and of larger growth 
ill June; therefore, as the early 
spring sowed soon run to stalk for 
seed the' same year, larger supplies 
for succession standing crops should 
be sowed the latter end of April, 
or more fully in May, and begin¬ 
ning of June, for the general sum¬ 
mer supply and part of autumn; and 
for the main autumnal and general 
winter standing crops, hotli in 
gardens and fields, should sow 
more largely towards tlie latter end 
of June, and in July to come in for 
use in full growth in September, 
October, and November, &c., and 
continue till following spring; then 
wili all shoot for seed; or may 
also sow smaller portions in the 
early part or first fortnight of Au¬ 
gust, to stand fur spring, longer in 
that season liefore they run. 

All the sorts of turnips are generally 
sowed broad-cast, moderately thin, 
aud raked in with careful regular¬ 


ity; or for large crops in extensive 
grounds and in fields, are light 
Iiarrowed in and rolled; and as 
they all remain where sowed, the 
plants when in leaf, an inch or 
little more broad, must be thinned 
or hoed six or eight to ten or 
twelve inches distance, or moio, in 
the smaller middling, and larger 
sorts, that the root may have prte 
per scope to swell in full growth. 


W 

} WATER-CRKSS; a very whole¬ 
some salad herb; hut is rarely 
cultivated as the plants gruwnatui- 
ally in great abundance in must shal¬ 
low waters near running stieani'i, 
&c. However some large plants 
drawn out in autumn or spring, 
with full roots, and east into any 
sliallow waters, situated as above, 
they will strike, grow, and <lis- 
seminate their scud, and multiply 
in plenty of young plants. 


It will be oliservcd in tlie foregoing List, that the annuals, biennials; 
and perennial kinds, are separately distinguishable at sight by the marks 
annexed to tiieir names. 

The annuals being but of one season’s duration, are raised every spring 
and summer from seed, attain mature perfection, ripen seed if permitted, 
and wholly decay the same year in autumn, as in lettuce, spinach, radish, 
beans, pease, kidney-bean, cucumber, melon, cauliflower, smail salading, 
&c. Some sorts, when not sowed till autumn, August, aud September, 
stand over the winter till next spring and summer, as in spiiuicb, lettuce, 
cauliflower, &c. 

The biennial kinds, or two year plants, being raised from seed one year, 
continue till tlie second, then decay; aud therefore must he raised every 
year from seed, sowed in the spring and summer, and the plants attain full 
growth the same year and mostly continue good for use till the next spring, 
then go to seed and wholly perish, a.s in cabbages, savoys, broccoli, cole- 
worts, carrots, parsneps, turnips, beets, onions, leeks, celery, endive, pars¬ 
ley, &c.; and some when not sowed till autumn continue in advancing 
young growth all that season, and winter, till spring and summer following, 
then attain proper maturity for uie, earlier or later in those seasons, in the 
diflerent sorts such as cal/oages, cauliflowers, coleworts, onions, young 
spring edrrots, spinach, &c., and of which the cabbages in particular, attain¬ 
ing full cabbaged growth in summer, remafti good till the spring following 
before they go to seed and decay ; others being of an annual-biennial 
nature (■J), that if sowed early in spring, &c., grow to maturity, more ot 
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less, in diUerent sorts, the same year in summer or autumn; and some 
soon after either go for seed, or become past good perfection for use, as in 
cauliflower, broccoli, tuniips, celery, endive, spinach, &c.; but sowed 
later in Uie season, such as celery and broccoli in March, April, and May, 
and beginning of June, and endive in June or anytime till the end of July, 
and turnips in May, June, and July, they all continue for use till tlio follow¬ 
ing winter and spring, tlien run and decay; and the cauliflowers sowed in 
August stand till next summer, then acquire full growth in their flower 
hea<is, produce seed, and wholly perish. 

•Vnd the perennials being such, as when once raised at any season, 
either by seed, suckers, oflsets, &c., they continue several or some many 
years by the root, as before intimated, for spring and suimner production, 
as in asparagus, artichokes, fennel, mint, balm, &c. * 

Likewise some are annual-perennial, that although they continue peren¬ 
nial by ro<»t etisets, yet retpiire to be new' planted every year, such as 
potatoes, Jerusalem aitichoke, garlic, shallots, mushrooms, &c., as for¬ 
merly intimated. 


LIST OF AROMATIC, POT, AND .SWEET HERBS. 


As in the foregoing List, and in the works of the Kitchen Garden, the 
appellation aiomatic often 0 (tcurs, under the names of particular plants 
of that quality, tliey are such as impart a strong grateful odour and 
savoury taste, as in sage, mint, fennel, marjoram, savory, thyme, 
pennyroyal, dill, basil, &c., and are many of them used as small pot- 
iierbs, and in sauces, stufliiigs, and other uses in cooking; some also in 
salads, and for distilling, and some in a simple medical way in a family; 
and as only small portions are wanted in private use, need only cultivate 
a small quantity of each accordingly; genei-ally together in a distinct 
compartment allotted for an herbary; particularly tho following principal 


sorts; 

Thyme, 

Marjoram, 

Mint, 

Sage, 

Pennyroyal, 

Peppermint, 

Tansy, 

'Tarragon, 

Pot-marigold, 

Basil, 

For some descriptive intimation of their respective growths, properties, 
uses, and cidture, see the foregoing General List, and the works of the 
ejiring, summer, and autumn months. 


Coriander, 

Borage, 

Savory, 

Balm, 

Hyssop, 

Lavender, 

Fennel, 

Angelica, 

Dill, 

Clary, 

Chervil, 

Chamomile, 

Pareley, 

Or also seme plants of 

Sorrel, 

rue and rosemary.— 

Burnet, 

See the General IMt. 
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SHRUBS AND TREES, 

Cultivated in most of the 

common Nurseries, in England; fur the fur 

Qtshing Nol>ltimen and Gentlemen’s Gardens and Plantations. 

Firtt, of the Heciduous kind*, which are thotte that siied their Leaves in H'mfri . 

TALLEK GROVVINii 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS AND THEKS. 

JVCACIA. 

Canada, 

Tln« Irnde thoriieil. 

Sugar, 

Ashf common, 

licechj common, 

Flowering, 

American. 

Manna, 

tSycaiiatret plain-leavud, 

White American, 

Stripe-leaved. 

Swamp. 

Plane^ oriental. 

Cratagus^ mountain ash. 

Occidental, of Virginiu, 

Maples^ early budded, 

Spanish or middle. 

Ash-leaved, 

tiarch^ common, 

Scarlet flowering. 

American block, 

Norway, 

Siberian. 

Sir Charles Wager’s, 

Jjabumumf commtei, 

American mountain. 

ScoUth, 

Montpelier, 

Stripe-leaved. 

With some other varieties. 

Liquid Ataher, sweet gum. 

Hornbeam^ comiiiuii. 

Lac or varnish tree. 

Virginia hop, 

LimCf common. 

American Floweriu;i;, 

Red-twigged, 

Eastern. 

Penitsylvaiiian. 

Medlar^ Great Dutch, 

Cypress, deciduous Ainerican 

Nottingham or English, 

Catalpa, 

New England. 

Poplars, black. 

Chesttiut*, Spanish sweet, 

White, 

Stripe-leaved Spanish, 

Carolina poplar, 

Chestnutf the horse common 

, Aspen-tree, 

Scarlet flowering. 

Abele-tree. 

Yellow. 

Lombardy Poplar. 

fValnuUt common, 

Arbor Juda European, 

Virginia black. 

American. 

French, 

Aldev, common, 

Large-farrowed. 

Parsley«leaved, 

Hicory» sweet. 

Dwlrf mountain, 

Large. 

Gold-striped, 

Bircht common, 

Silver-striped, 
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American late floweiing. 

Elm, l<!iigUsh small-leaved, 

Dutcli, 

French, Wycli, 

Blotch-leaved. 

Uamamdis, American witch hazel. 

Vrrsaman Plum, European. 

St’rvice, wild. 

True or manured, 

.■\ rhutiis-leaved, 

.\merican. 

Oat, English, 

Chestnut-leaved, 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 

AGNUS Castus, or chaste tree. 
Narrow-leaved, 

Broad-leaved. 

Abnond, common, 

White /lowering, 

Early dwarf single flower, 

Oouhle dwarf. 

Altkvu Frutex, striped, 

Bed, 

White, 

Blue, 

I’lirple, 

Pheasant’s eye. 

^Indromcda, striped. 

Evergreen. 

Aralia, or angelica tree. 

^Ixaiea with red llowei's. 

White. 

Parherry, common, red fruit, 
Stouelo.ss, red fruit, 

White fruit. 

tUadder nut, three-leaved, 
Five-leaved. 

ttruom, the Spanish, 

Double flowering. 

Yellow Portugal, 

White Portugal, 

Luca. 

Oaphalanthus button wood. 

Bramble, flowering, 

American upright, . 

White fruited, 

Dwarf, 

Maiden.* 

Fitrurnum, or wayfaring tree, 
Common, 

Stripe-leaved, 


Red mountain, 

W illow-leaved. 

Scarlet, 

Carolina swamp. 

Sassafras-leaved, 

Champaign dwarf, 

Black, 

White, 

Oriental, with prickly cups, 
Italian, the cut-leaved. 

With some other varieties, 
Taeamahacca, or balsam-tree. 

OF LESSER GROWTH. 

American broad-leaved, 

Wi'h black fruit. 

Halesta. 

JDupelo. 

Emjietrum, black-berried heath. 
Lycium, box thorn. 

Chionanthua, the fringe or snowdrop 
tree. 

Laurustmus, the deciduous, 

African fly honeysuckle. 

Melia, the bead tree. 

Xanthoxylum, toothache tree. 
Lavender, the common, 
Broad-leaved, or lavendci spike, 
Canary. 

Gale, or sweet willow. 

Bpirvea, spirrea frutex. 

Common red. 

Scarlet, 

White. 

Scorpion Sena. . 

Smilax, broad-leaved. 
Blotch-leaved. 

Syriraga, common. 

Dwarf, double flowers. 

Sumach, scarlet, 

Large downy, 

Virginia, 

Wliite, 

Elm-leaved, 

Myrtle-leaved, 

Lqptiscus-leavcd, 

Carolina 

Toxicodendron, poison tree,* 
Ash-leaved, 

Oak-leaved. 

Tamarisk the Frencli, 
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Oerman. 

Sassafras. 

Pistachio, Jamaica birch. 

Filbert, 

Hazel. 

Jesuits Jiurk4ree. 

Frangula, lnTry-bearinii aliicr. 
Honeysuckle, early red Ituliaii, 
Karly white Duteh, 

Late red, 

Late Dutch, 

Loug blowing, 

Large scarlet trumpet, 

Small trumpet, 

Oak-leaved, 

Russian. 

Jasmine, the common xvhite, 
Common yellow, 

Italian, 

With goUl-stri[)ed leaves, 
Silver-striped leaves. 

Hydrangia, wliite flowers. 
Hypericum Frutex, dw’arf, 
liroad-leaved. 

Narrow-leaved. 

Hypericum, or St Johu*s wort, 
Shrubby, Canary, 

Dwarf, slirubby, stinking, 
Broad-leaved, eastern. 

JAlac, blue, 

White, 

Purple, or Scotch. 

JAlac, Persian, with cut leaves, 
Persian, plain leaved, white 
flowered, 

Persian, blue flowered. 
ivy silver-striped, 

Gold-striped, 

Deciduous, or Creeper. 

Rohinia, or false acacia, 

The common, 

Yellow-flowered, 

Scarlet-flowering, or rose acacia, 
Caragana. 

Lnnkera, upright honeysuckle. 

Red berried, 

Virginian, 

Tartarian, 

St Petef^s wort. 

Mezereon, the white, 

Early red, 

Late i-etl, 


Purple. 

Kidney Bean Tree, 

Barba Jovis, bastard indigo. 
Menispermum, moon-socil. 

Oleastef, wild olive. 

Peach, duuble-floweriug. 

Privet, common, 

Silver-striped, 

Yellow blotched-icaves. 

Paliurus, Christ’s thoni. 

Prinos, winter berry. 

Periplocn, Virginia silk. 

Flamula Jovis, blue, 

White. 

Itea. 

Ptelea, or American shrub trefoil, 
Rhamnm, or buckthorn, 

Common, 

Sea Buckthorn, 

Creeping evergreen, 
Yellow-berried. 

Raspberry, tlie flowering. 
Candleberry Myrtle. 

Broad-leaved, 

Long-leaved, 

Feim-leaved, 

Oak-leaved. 

Cherry, the double-hlossomod. 
Cornelian, 

Dwarf Canada. 

Cuetygrin, or Venetian sumach. 
Cin^Ttefoil Shrub, 

Coiniea, or bladder sena, 

Tim common. 

Oriental, 

Kthiopian, 

Pocock's. 

Clethra, white-flowering, 

Dwarf. 

Cassiberry Bush. 

Bigmnia, trum|)et flower, 

Great flowered Virginian, 

Lesser flowered. 

Benjamin-tree. 

Euonymus, spindle-tree, or prick- 
wood, 

The common. 

Bn>ad-leaved, 

American broad-leaved. ^ 

Cyihtsus Secundus. 

Dog IFood, the common, 

Virginia, 
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Great flowering, 

Newfuundland. 

Guehlnr-rose, the common, 
Double, or snowball, 

(Carolina, 

Gold blotrhod-Ieaved, 
CuiTant-leavcd. 

Thorns, double-flowering, 
Clastoiibury, 

Ooek-spur hawthorn, 

Lord Islay’s haw, 

V'irginia maple-leaved, 
Gixweberry-leaved, 

Ij'Azerole, the greater, 

Caroline L’Azerole, 

Pyracantha-leaved, 

Arbutus-leaved. 

Neapolitan Medlar, 

Dwarf medlar. 

Bastard Quince, 

Mespilus, the spring flowering, 
Latly Hardwicke’s shrub. 
IVillows, weeping. 

Yellow Duleh, 

White Dutch, 

Hay-leaved sweet, 

Striped palm. 

Vcltis, or nettle-tree. 
Black-fruited, 

Yellow-fruited. 

Pear-tree, with double flowers. 
Twice flowering pear. 
Bird-Cherry, the common. 
Cluster, 

Carolina. 

Tulip-tree, 

Itastaria, Carolina all-spice. 
Hoses, early cinnamon, 

Double yellow. 

Single yellow, 

Ked monthly, 

White monthly. 

Double white. 

Moss Province, 

Common Province, 


Double velvet. 

Single ditto, 

Dutch hundred-leaved, 

Blush ditto. 

Blush Belgic, 

Red ditto, 

Marbled, 

Large royal, 

York and Lancaster, 

Red damask. 

Blush ditto. 

White damask, 

Austrian yellow, 

Austrian, with flowers having one 
side red and the other yellow, 
Double musk. 

Royal virgin, 

Rosa mundi, i. e. rose of the world, 
or striped red rose, 

Frankfort, 

Cluster blush. 

Maiden blush. 

Without thorn. 

Common red. 

Burnet-leaved, 

Scotch, the dwarf, 

Striped Scotch, 

Apple-beai'ing, 

Single American, 

Rose of Meux, 

Permsylvaniaii, 

Red cluster. 

Burgundy ruse. 

Briar, double red, sweet. 

Double blusli, 

Y ellow. 

Eglantine briar. 

Potnegranate, single flowering. 
Double. 

Currant, with gold and silvir 
blotched-leavcs. 

With gooseberry leaves, 

The Pennsylvanian. 

Gooseberry, the American, with 
currant leaves. 
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mst of plants. 


A List of Evergreen Shrubs and Trees, now cultivated in most of the 
Nurseries in England, os ornamental Plants for the Decoration of 
Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Gardens, Parks, &c. 

FIRST OF THB TALI.KR EVERGREENS. 


ARBOR. Pi'Ac, common, 

China, 

American. 

irbutus, the strawberry tree. 
Common, 

Double flowering, 

Red flowering. 

Eastern, or Andraehna. 

Cedars, Virginia red, 

Virginia white, 

Of'Goa, 

Phoenicia, 

Lycia. 

Cedar of Lehnnus. 

Curb tree. 

Cypress, common, 

Malta, 

Male spreading, 

Portugal. 

Firs, distinguished from the Pines 
by having the leaves coming out 
^ separate or singly, and of which 
are the following sorts. 

Common spruce. 

Red spruce. 

White spruce, 

Black spruce. 

Silver fir. 

Balm of Gilead fir, 

Hemlock. 

PineJree, having the leaves rising 
by two, three, or five, together 
from the same point; consisting of 
the following; 

Scotch pine, commonly called 
Scotch fir, hath two leaves togi - 
thcr, and small cones. 


Pinaster, with two leaves together, 
and cones seven or eight inches 
long, 

Stone or manured pine, having tw o 
leaves and cones four or fi\e 
inches long, 

Weymouth, or New England, wilh 
smooth bark, and five long leaves, 
Frankincense, or three-leaved, with 
very large loose cones. 

Swamp, or three-leaved marsli 
American, with very long leave:., 
Jersey, or two-leaved Virginia, 
Siberian Stone pine, with live 
smooth leaves. 

Three-leaved Virginia, 
Prickly-coned, three-leaved bas¬ 
tard Virginia, 

Aleppo, with two narrow leaves, 
and veiy low spreading branches. 
Cluster, 

Fox-tail, . 

Dwarf mountain. 

UoUy, common green. 

Variegated and striped, many 
varieties, 

Carolina dahoon holly, 

Muyndia, laurel-leaved. 

Lesser bay-leaved. 

Laurels, common, 

Portugal, 

Alexandrian. 

Oak, the evergreen, 

Kermes, 

Holm, or holly-leaved. 
Gall-bearing. 

Yewdree. 


OF EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 


ALATERNATUS, common, 
Blotched-leaved, 

■Tagged-leaved, plain, 
Jagged-leaved, striped, 
Silvea-striped, 

Gold-striped. 

Cistus, or rock rose, 

Gum cistus, with spotted flowers. 


Cistus, with plain whits flowers, 
Purple sage-leaved, 

Male with long hoary leaves, 
Male Portugal, 

Bay-leaved gum, 

Wth hairy willow leaves, 
Black poplar-leaved. 
Waved-leaved 
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Purple or true gum cistas of Crete, 
With some other vaJietles, 

CytisuSf Neapolitaii, 

Oauaiy, 

Siherian and Tartarian. 

(Wonilla^ narrow-leaved, 
Broad-leaved. 

Kuo7iymKs, evergreen Vij giuia. 

Jmiipcr, common, 

Swedish, 

Sclavonian, 

Canada. 

Hartivort of Ethiopia. 

Hone^taily slii ubby, 

Ihmcysurkkf evergreen, 

Kahm, olive-leaved, 

Bn>ad-leaved, 

Thymc-lcavcd. 

LaunifitiniiSf common, 

Broad, or shining-leaved, 
Rough-leaved, 

Oval-leaved. 

Hayy broad-leaved, 

Narrow-leaved. 

Spurge, or wood laurel. 

Knec-holmf knee holly, or butcher’s 
broom. 

Vhillyrea^ the true, 

Broad-leaved, 

Privet-leaved, 

Prickly-leaved, 


Olive-leaved, 

Gold-edged, 

Silver-edged, 

Hosemary-leaved, 

Privet, evergreen Italian, 

Gold and silver-striped, 
Purslane-tree, shrubby purslane. 
PhlomU, or •fenisalcin sage, 
Narrow-leaved, 

Broad-leaved. 

Rose, the evergreen. 
Rhododendron, dwarf rose bay. 
Savin, common, 

Stripe-leaved, 

Silver-striped. 

Stone Crop Shrub. 
lEidow /Euil. 

Virginia Groundsel tree. 
Gernuinder Shrubby, of Crete. 
Jasmine, Italian. 
hotus of Montpelier. 

Pyraranlha, 

Afedicogo, moon trefoil. 
Hignonia, the evergreen, 
Tursan, or park leaves 
Rag-wort, the sea, 

Wormwood, the lavender-leaved. 
Ivy, common. 

Striped-leaved, 

Virginian. 


of such Tri es and Shrubs as may he raised from Seed, and whos*' 
seeds may be procured at the great Seed Shops, and of many of tlic 
Nurseiy-Gardeners about London, &c. 


A-RBUTUS, or strawberry-tree. 

AnilrfU'hnw, 

‘^inil>l»y. 
a//, <N)mmon, 

.'vnierican white, 

'■ black, 

Manna. 

^Jsh, the mountain. 

^JngeAica-trec. 

AUhaaf'niie*. 

Acacia, three-thomed. 

Ayidromeda arborea, or Carolina 
sorrel-tree, 

Caiiculated, 


Maryland, 

Paniculated. 

But the three latter propagate 
pretty plentifully by suckers. 
Andromeda, the evergreen. 

Anona, hardy papaw, 

Common, 

Arbor Vita, common, 

Chihase. 

Arbor Juaa. 

Bay, common, 

Benjamin-tree. 

Bay-loblolly. 

Laurel, common, 
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Portugal. 

Bladder-nut. 

/iroo7rt, yellow Spanisli, 
Sllveiy, or white Spanish, 
White Portugal. 

Beech^ common. 

AralcOf rtd, 

White. 

Bignonia^ scarlet, 

Yellow, 

Oatalpa. 

Bladder^scna^ common, 
Pocock’s, 

Scarlet. 

Birchj common, 

Black Virginia, 

Lenta. 


ChtuSf or rock-rose, 

Ked or purple, all the sorts, 

White, all the sort.s, 

Cretan, or true gum cistus of the 
Levant, with deep purple flowers, 
Willow-leaved gum cistus, with 
large white flowers and purple 
spots, 

With all the other species. 

Almond, sweet, 

Bitter. 

Celastrm, .staff-tree. 

Camne, 

Cypress, female, or common uj- 
right, 

Male spreading, 

Portugal, 

Dwarf Maryland, Deciduous. 
Jfombeam, common, 

Hop. 

Cherry, Cornelian. 

Cteihra. 

Dogivood, bro^-leaved, 
Red-stalked, 

Canada. 

Cytisus, evergreen, 

Secundus Clusii, 

Tartarean, 

Nigricans, or black, 

Laburnum common, 

Long-spiked. 

Candle-herry-myrtlQ, broad-leaved, 
Ev( rgreen. 

Mexereon, red, 

White. 


fAlac. 

SnowdropAvee. 
Cham<jerhododendron, 
Enonymms, broad-leaxed, 
Climbing. 

Mulberry-tree. 

Maple, scarlet, 

Nonvay, 

Sugar, 

Sycamore. 

L’Azarnle, large, 

Dwarf, 

Canada, 

I’yracanllia, 

Medial'. 

Hawthur)!, 

Neltle-trec. 

Magnolia, laurel-leaved. 
Sweet-scented, 

Blue, 

Umbrella. 

Rest Harrow. 

Plane-tn-e, oriental, 
Occidental, 

Spanisli. 

Robinia, false aeacia. 
laireh, common, 

American black. 

CeAar of hebanm. 

Oak, English, 

American black, 

-white, 

-scarlet, 

Champaigne, 

CuHeaved, 

Willow-leaved, 

Dwarf. 

Evergreen Oak, common. 
Cork-tree. 

lAmc-trce, common, 
American. 

Riri-cherry, Pennsylvanian, 
Carolina. 
tVahmt, English, 

Large French, 

American, 

Hiccory, the thin shelled, 
Hiccory, thick slielled. 
Shag bark. 

Hoiig, common, 

Carolina, broad-leaved. 
Juniper, common, 
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Swedisli, 

Spanish, 

Italian. 

Cedar of riryinia, red, 

VV’hitc. 

Knlmia, hroad-leaveil, 
Thyme-leaved, 
Olive-hjaved, 

Chestnuts, Spanish, 
Chinqilcpin. 

Horse Chestnuts, commi n. 
Scarlet. 

JAquid anther. 

Ht/pericuois. 
ltntton~wood tree. 

Toothache tree. 

Poplar tree. 

Privet. 

Spiriea frute.r. 

Tupelo^tric, 

Ilalesia, 

Kidney-bean tree, Carniina. 
ycie. 

Scorpion sena. 

Pines, Scotch, commonly 
Scotch lir, 

Weymouth pine. 

Stone, 

Frankincense, 

Vineastcr, or wild, 

Jersey, 

Swamp, 


Virginia three-ieaved 
Aleppo, 

Priekly-leaved. 

Mugho, 

Cembro. 

Firs, Balm of Oilcad, 
Silver, 

Black spruce. 

Hemlock spruce. 

White spruce, 

Red. 

Sassafras. 

Sumach, Carolina, 

Stag’s horn. 

Pistacia. 

VHrumum. 

Persimou Plum. 
Pomegranate. 
hPinter Kerry, 

Tulip-tree, 

Honeysuckles, 

.Johnsonia. 

Cephalanthus. 

Roses, 

called Cratagus, or wild service, 
Common, 

Maple-leaved, 

Cockspur haw, 

Virginia I’azerole, 
Azarolus. 

jVespilus, the medlar. 


~A XisT of Fruit Trees, &c,, being a chosen Collection of the best Sorts of 
their sevoral kinds; mentioning oidy such as merit Culture, &r. 


APPLES, Jeneting, or 
eating, 

Codlin, 

Margaret apple, 

(lolden pippin, 
fientish pippin, 

Holland pippin. 

Nonpareil, 

Royal laisset, 

Wheeler’s russet, 

Holden rflssel. 

Hutch coillin, 

Kentish codlin. 

Cat’s head. 


Juno Golden rennet, 

French pippin, 

Winter pearmaiu, 
Loan’s pearmain. 
Cluster pearmain, 
Spencer’s pippin. 
Scarlet pearmain, 
Fearn’s pippin, 
Leaion pippin. 

Winter greening. 
White costin. 
Aromatic russet. 
Queening, the winter, 
-the summer. 
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Calvel, red, 

White ditto, 

Margate, 

Flanders pippin, 

Kirkin, or kirton pippin, 
Winter greening, 

Stone pippin, 

Masgille, 

Praiseworthy, 

Italian apple, 

Nonesuch, 

Kitchen rennet. 

Pippins^ 

Downton, 

Elton, 

Franklin’s, 

Hughe’s, 

Balgouio, 

Lemon, 

Rihstou, 

Nuton, 

French, 

Yellow ingestrine, 

Hed ditto, 

Oslin, 

Padly’s, 

Gogur, 

King uf the pippins, 
Wormsly’s. 

Dessert peai'^nains^ 
Summer, 

Loan’s, 

Spanish, 

Kirk’s scarlet, 

Golden, 

Lamb Abbey, 

Old English. 

Dessert Nonpareils^ 
Scwlet, 

Pitmaston’s, 

Early, 

Hoy^, 

'Wright’s, 

McDonald’s. 

Dessert Rennets, 

Golden, 

French. 

Dessfrt Calvelles, 
Summfer red, 

Summer white. 

Autumn. 

Dessert sorts^ 


Alexander, 

Beauty of Kent, 
Carnation, 

Ksop’s Spitzemberge, 
Flower Kent, 
Golden Ilervey, 
Golden Gloucester, 
Gravenstcin’s apple, 
Margin, 

Pomroy, 

Pomgrisc. 

Kitchen apples. 
Pippins, 

Holland, 

Pound, 

Kerry, 

Isle of Wight, 
Spencer, 

William’s, 

Broad-eyed. 

Rennets, 

Baxter’s, 

Kitchen, 

Monstrous, 

English, 

Lord Camden’s, 
French, 

Canadian, 

Dwarf. 

Russets, 

Golden, 

Cornish, 

Great, 

Caraway’s, 

Pile’s. 

Yorkshire Green. 
Norfolk Reaufin, 
Pears, little muscat, 
Green chissel, 
Catherine, 
Jargonelle, 

Cuisse madame, 
Windsor, 

Grosse hlaiiquetU^, 
Beury de ny. 

White beury. 

Winter beury, 

Grosse muscat. 
Autumn muscat, 
Ortuge bergamot, 
Hamden’s bergamot. 
Autumn ditto, 
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Great russolct, . 

Winter bon cretieu, 

Early Anne, 

Red Magdalen, 

Summer ben cretien, 

White, ditto. 

Spanish ditto, 

Nivette, 

Autumn ditto, 

Noblesse, 

Mossieur Jean, 

Early Newington, 

La Marquise, 

Old Newington, 

Devioiiett, 

French mignone. 

Winter jiissolet, 

Admirable, 

Cresan, 

Chancellor, 

Colmar, 

Millet’s mignone. 

Vergoleuse, 

Incomparable,' 

St Germain, 

Belle garde. 

Lent, St Germain, 

Royal George, 

Swau egg, 

Pavie royal. 

CiiaumonteDe. 

Bourdine, 

Baking Pears^ black pear of Wor¬ 

Montauban, 

cester, 

Violet, 

Parkinsoit^s warden, 

Hemskirk, 

Uvedale’s, St (xermain, 

Catharine, 

Double iloi^r, 

Portugal, 

Cadillac. 

Gallande, 

Royal George, 

Beurre Goldan^ 

Capiaumoiit, 

Royal Kensington, 

Diel, 

Acton Scott, 

Brown, 

Vanguard, 

D’Arembcrg, 

Vineuse. 

D’Ronce. 

Apricots, early masculhio. 

Gloux Morceaux. 

Turkey, 

Passe Colmor, 

Brussels 

Marie Louise, 

Roman, 

Virgoulcuse* 

Breda, 

Plums, green gage, 

Orange, 

Orleans, 

Algiers, 

Early Morocco, 

Royal, 

Drop d’or, 

Transparent, 

White bonum magnum, 

Moorpark. 

Red bonum magnum, or imperial, 

Nectarines, early nutmeg, 

Royal daupluD, 

Newington, 

Perdrigon, blue, 

Red Roman, 

1 .... white, 

Violet, 

Queen mother, 

Scarlet, 

Fotherlogbam, 

Elruge, 

Roche corbon, 

Temple, 

hi royal,, 

Bcunlon, 

Apricot plum. 

Italian, 

Azure hative, or blue gage, 

White, 

Coe’s Golden drop. 

Murray, 

Coe’s pine late red. 

Clarem^t. 

Damson’? common. 

Cherries, early May, 

Peaches, nutmeg red. 

May-dukes, 

White, ditto. 

Arch-duke, 

2 D 
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Harrison’s iliikc, 

White Iteart, 

Bleeding heart, 

Adam’s crown heart, 

Ox heart, 

Turkey, 

Amber, ’ 

Kentish, 

Flemish, 

Portugal, 

Morelia, 

(’oroun. 

Wild black, 
tVild red, 

Begarreaw, 

Begarreaw Turkey 
Begarreaw black, 

Eltiun, 

White Tartarean, 

Black ditto. 

Figs, common blue, 

Early long blue. 

Large white, 

Jjarge Genoa, 

Brunswick, 

Marseilles, 

Cyprian, 

Brown Ischia, 

Brown Malta. 

Grapes, white sweet water, 

Black sweet water. 

Black July, 

Black cluster, 

B’hite muscadine. 

White crystal. 

Black muscadine. 

Black Burgundy, 

White Chasselas, 

Frontiniac, red, black, white. 
Claret, 

Red Hamburgh, 

Black Hamburgh, 

Black Lisbon, 

Muscat of Alexandria, 

Esperione, 

Wliite Tokay. 

Mulberries, the black. 

Mulberries, the white, „ 

But the black sort is best (ir gene¬ 
ral culture. 

Medlars, the Dutch, 

Nottingham, or English. 


Quince, the Portugal, 

Apple quince. 

Pear quince. 

Jf'alnuts, the thin shelled, 

French, 

Double, 

Late. 

Chestnuts, the manured, or Spani-h 
sweet. 

Filberts, large red skinned filbert. 
White-skinned, 

Common liasle nut, 

Barcelona nut, large. 

Cob nut, very large. 

Cluster nut, 

Byzantine nut. 

Gooseberries, small early red, 
Smooth green. 

Hairy green. 

Large Dutch red. 

Common hairy led. 

Black, 

Large yellow, 

Large amber. 

Currants, common red. 

Champaign red. 

Large white, or grape, 

Commuii white. 

Black, 

Raspberry, red fruit. 

White fruit. 

Double bearing, producing huit 
twice in the summer. 
strawberries, the scarlet. 

The red wood. 

While wood. 

Hautboy, 

Chili, very large fruit. 

Large Carolina, 

Roseberry, 

Grovend scarlet. 

Old pine, 

Surinam, 

Bath scarlet, 

Keen’s seedling. 

Keen’s imperial. 

Scarlet Chili, 

Pine apple strawberry, with green 
fruit, and red fruit, both of a rieii 
flavour, 

Alpine prolific, or everlasting 
Strawberry, called so from its 
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long bearing, which is commonly ma.s. Two sorts, the red and 
from June till I^ovember; and, the white, 
if mild weather, till near Clu-ist- 


A List of the principal hardy Perennial and Biennial Flower Plants, 
cultivated in England, as ornamental Plants for Pleasure Gardens. 


ASTER, or star-wort, 

Large bine Alpine, 

Tradescant’s or common star-wort, 
called Michaelmas daisy. 

Early Pyreniean, 

Aster liuaiifulius, or toad’s flax 
leaved. 

Blue Italian star-wort, • 

Catesby’s star-wort. 

Dwarf narrow-leaved star-wort. 
Midsummer star-wort. 

Autumnal white star-wort, with 
broad loaves. 

Tripolian,*star-wort, 

Divaricated-branclied, 

Virginian star-wort, with spiced 
blue flowers. 

Early lai'ge blue star-wort, 

Rose star-wort, 

Latest star-wort, with narrow 
leaves, and large blue flowers. 
Tallest New England star-wort, 
Red flowering. 

There ai'e several other species of 
star-wort of less note. 

Apw-ynum, dog’s-bane, 

Red flowering. 

Orange coloured, 

Syrian. 

Anim, Italian, large veined-leaved, 
Asclepias, swallow-wort. 

White, 

Yellow. 

Astragalus, milk vetch. 

A/ysson, white. 

Yellow, 

Violet. 

Bachelor's Button, 

Double red, 

• Double white. 

Borage, thS Eastern, or Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Double Ragged Robin. 


Campanula, or bell-flower. 

Double blue, 

Double white, peach-leaved. 

Double blue and white nettle¬ 
leaved. 

Pyramidal, or steeple, somewhat 
tender, 

Canary, must have shelter in 
winter. 

Canterbury Bells, 

Blue, 

White. 

Caltba marsh marigold, double 
flowered. 

Cassia of Maryland. 

Carnations, or gilliflowers. 

Common single. 

Common double. 

Flakes, 

Bizars, 

Pipquettes, 

Painted lady. 

The four last are finely variegated 
double flowers, and of each many 
beautiful varieties. 

Pinks, double pheasant’s eye, 
Dobson, 

Deptford, 

Cob, white. 

Red cob. 

White shock, 

Damask, 

Mountain, 

Matted, 

Old man’s head, 

Painted lady, 

Clove pink. 

Sweet William, the double retl, 
Double purple, 

Double roie. 

Double variegated. 

Common red. 

White, 
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Variegated or painted lady. 

W'nU Flowers, double, bloody, 

Double yellow. 

Double white. 

Single, of each colour. 

Slock July-flowers, the Brompton 
double. 

Queen double, 

Purple double. 

White double. 

Striped double. 

Scarlet double. 

Single of each sort. 

French Honeysuckle, red. 

White. 

Tree primrose, broad-leaved. 

Red stalked. 

Dwarf. 

Lichnidea, early Hue, 

Spotted stalked, with purple spikes 
of flowers, 

Virginia, with large umbels. 

Low trailing purple, 

Carolina, with stiff shining leaves, 
and deeper purple flowers. 

Cyanus, broad-leaved, 
Narrow-leaved, 

Jjychnis, or campion, 

.Single scarlet lychnis. 

Double scarlet lychnis. 

Rose campion, single. 

Double, 

Catchfly, with double flowers. 
Hepaticas, single white. 

Single blue. 

Single red, 

Double red. 

Purple with broadest leaves, 

Large yellow. 

Trailing striped yellow, 

Many other varieties, with purnie, . 
blue, and white flowers. 
fjndria, toad flax, large s« oei- 
scented purple. 

Hee Larkspur. 

Pramnelia, white. 

Red. 

OenUana, great yellow. < 
GentianeUa, blue. 

GCobvitiria, blue daisy. 

Fox-glove, red. 

White, 


Iron-coloured. 

Perennial sunjlatcer. 

Double yellow. 

Cyclnmsn, red, 

White. 

Goldy Locks. 

Ckelone, wliite 
Red. 

Lily of the Valley, common. 
Double flowering. 

Solomon’s Seal, single, 

Double. 

Filapendula, or drop-wort. 
Columbines, common blue. 

Double red, 

Double white. 

Double striped. 

Starry, double and single, 

Early flowering Canada. 
2’halictrum, feathered columbines. 
PulsatiUa, blue pasque flower. 
Hollyhocks, doubie red 
Double white. 

Double yellow. 

Orobus, bitter vetch. 

Saxifrage, double wliite. 

Versnica, upright blue, 

Dwarf blue, 

Hungarian, 

Blush. 

Golden rod, many varieties. 
Valerian, red garden valerian. 
White garden. 

Rudbekia, American sunflower. 
Dwarf Virginia, with lai'ge yellow 
flowers. 

Dwarf Carolina, with narrow red 
reflexed petals, and purple florets, 
Virginia, with yellow rays and red 
florets. 

Tall yellow, with purple stalks, and 
heart-sliapcd leaves. 

Taller, witli yellow flowers, and 
large iive-lobed leaves, and those 
on tlie stalks single. 

Tallest yellow, with narrower 
leaves, which are all of five lobes. 
Pulmonariu, lung-wort, 

Common, 

American. 

Mbnarde, pui'ple, 

Scarlet. 
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Ephemeron, spider-wort, or flower 
of a dajr, 

White, 

Blue. 

Jaceu, American knap-weed. 
Primrose, double yellow. 

Double scarlet. 

White. 

Polyanthus, many varieties. 
Auriculas, many varieties. 

Violets, double blue, 

Double white. 

Violet, the major. 

London pride, or none-so-pretty. 
Day lily, red. 

Yellow. 

Fumatory, the yellow. 

White, 

Bnlbous-rooted, 

American forked. 

Aconite, ^onk’s-hood or wolfs¬ 
bane, • 

Blue monk’s-hood, 

Yellow, 

White, 

Wholesome wolfs-bane. 

HeUehore. or bear’s-foot, 

Common black hellebore. 
Green-flowered. 

Christmas Rose. 

/Vinter Aconite. 

IVhite IJellebare. 

Geranium, crane’s bill. 

Bloody crane’s bill. 

Blue, 

Roman, 

Bladder cupped. 

Daisies, common double red garden 
daisies. 

White, 

Double variegated, 

Cock’s-comb daisies, white and red. 
Hen and chicken, while and red. 
Ferula, fennel giant. 

Ranunculuses, or crow-foot, 

Double yellow crow-foot. 

Double white mountain ranun- 
, aulus,^ 


Eastern, with a lai-ge yellow 
flower, 

Turkey, orTurban ranunculus, with 
a largo red flower. 

Persian, innumerable varieties. 
Peony, double red. 

Double white. 

Double purple, 

Male, with large single flowers. 
Sweet smelling Portugal, 

Double rose coloured. 

Silphium, bastard chiysanthemum. 
Iris, flower-de-luce, or flags. 

The German violet-coloured. 
Variegated, or Hungarian, purple 
and yellow, 

Chalcedonia iris, 

Greater Dalmatian iris. 

There are several other varieties of 
irises, all very hardy plants. 
Cardinal-Flower, scailet. 

Blue. 

Rockets, double white. 

Balm of Gilead, sweet-scented. 
Everlasting Pea. 

EupatoHum, several varieties. 
Scabious, purple, 

White. 

Eringo, blue. 

White, 

Mountain, purple, and violet. 
There are some other varieties. 
Snap Dragon, or calf’s snout. 

Red, 

While, 

Variegated. 

Moth Mullien. 

Clary, purple topped. 

Yellow glutinous. 

White, 

Blue, 

There are several other varieties. 
Angelica. 

Asphodtlus, king’s spear. 

Lupines, perennial blue-flowered. 
Ononis, rest harrow. 

Large yellow flower, 

Tradesedntia. 
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A List of suclWBienuial and Perennial Flower Plants as may be raised 
from Seed, and which merit Places in Gardens, as ornamental Plants. 


WALL FLOWERS, the bloody, 
double and single, 

Common yellow, double. 

Single, 

White. 

ftmi (iiMi/loteers, the Brompton, 
The queen, 

White, 

Purple, 

Scarlet, 

Striped. 

Sweet Ifilliame, the painted lady. 
Deep red. 

Common variegated. 

Indian Pink, double and single. 
Carnation, diflerent varieties, aris¬ 
ing from seed. 

Pinks. 

Rose Campion, single. 

Scarlet Lychnis, the single. 
Palerian, the Greek, 

White, 

Red. 

Pee Lmkspur, the blue, 

Purple. 

Tree primrose. 

Fox-nlove, the red. 

White, 

Iron coloured. 

French Honeysuckle, the red. 
White. 

Hollyhocks, the red. 

Yellow, 

IVhite. 

Rockets. 

Canterbury lelis, the blue. 

White. 

Snap-Dragon. 

Feronicas, the Hungarian, 


The Welsh, 

Long-spiked. 

Honesty, or satin flower. 
Columbines, tlie double-striped, 
many varieties arising from seed. 
Canada Columbines. 

Campanula, the pyramidal with 
blue flowers, 

Common, or peach-leaved, with 
blue flowers, 

The same with white flowers. 
Monk’s Hood, wolPs-bane, or aconite. 
Blue, 

Yellow, 

White. 

Polyanthus, many varieties arising 
from seed. 

Auriculas, many varich'es arising 
from seed. 

Penny, double and single. 

Globe Thistle. 

Tree-mallow. 

Clary, the purple. 

Red-topped. 

Glohtlarin, or blue daisy. 

Horned poppy. 

Gentian, tl»e Virginia. 

Dragon's Head, the purple. 

Sweet Scabious. 

Pulsatilla, pasque flowers. 
Netlle-leared Pelt flower, the bine. 
While. 

Palm of Gilead. 

Atyssom, or Alysson, the white. 
Yellow. 

Agremone. 

Cyclamens or sow-bread. 

Acanthus, or bear’s breech. 

Aloe, flag-leaved. 


A List of Bulbous and Tuberous. Rooted Flower Plants. 

/I I. 

AMARYLLIS, comprising the Atnmusco lily, 

Autumnal yellow narcissus, Guernsey lily. 

Spring yellow narcissus, .Tacobtea lily, 

Belladoua lily, Mexican lily. 
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Ceylon lily, 

Barbadoes red lily. 

The first two of these are veiy 
hardy; the third, fourth, and fifth, 
should be kept in pots to bo 
sheltered from frost: the other 
four must be kept in pots aud 
placed in the stove. See their 
several respective articles. 

Croats f’ermis, or spring flowering. 
Common yellow, 

Lai'ge yellow. 

Yellow, with black stripes. 

White, 

White, with blue stripes. 

Blue, with white stripes. 

Deep blue. 

Light blue. 

White, with piiride bottom, 

Scotch, or black aud white striped. 
Cream coloured. 

jlidumnal Jlotrerini) Crocus^ of the 
following varieties. 

True satlron crocus, with bluish 
flower, and golden stigma, which 
is the safirou. 

Common autumnal croctis, with 
deep blue flowers. 

With light blue flowers. 

Many flowered. 

Snow Drop, the small spring flower¬ 
ing. 

Common single. 

Double. 

Jjcucoiumj or great summer snow¬ 
drop. 

Great summer snowdrop, with 
angular stalks, a foot high, aud 
two or three flowers in each 
sheath. 

Taller great snowdrop, with many 
flowers. , 

Omithegalum, or star of Bethlehem, 
Great white pyramidal, with nar¬ 
row leaves. 

White, with broad sword-shaped 
•» leaves, spreading on the ground, 
Yel|#w, • 

Pyrennean, with whitish green 
flowers. 

Star of Naples, with hanging 
flowers, 


Middle, or umbellated, producing 
its flowers iAimbels or spread¬ 
ing branches at the top of the 
stalk. 

Low yellow umbellated. 
Erithronium, dens canis, or dog's 
tooth. 

Round-leaved, with red flowers. 
The same, with white flowers. 

The same, yellow. 

Long narrow-leaved, with purple 
and w ith white flowers. 

Musraria, the grape or feathered 
hyacinth, 

Common blue grape hyacinth, 

W hite. 

Ash coloured. 

Blue feathered hyacinth, 

Purple, 

Musky, or sweet scented, with 
dull purple flowers. 

The same with large purple and 
yellow flowers. 

Greater African Muscaria, with 
sulphur coloured flower. 
FritiUaria, chequered tulip. 

Early purple variegated, or che¬ 
quered witli white, 

Black, chequered witli yellow 
spots, 

Y'ellow, chequered with purple. 
Dark purple, with yellow spots 
and flowers growing in an umbel, 
Persian lily, with tall stalks, dark 
purjilc flowers growing in a 
pyramid. 

Branching Persian lily. 

Corona JmperialU, crown imperial, 
a species of fritillaria. 

Common red, 

yellow. 

Yellow-striped, 

Sulphur coloured. 

Large flowering. 

Double of each variety. 

Crown upon crown, or with two 
• whorls of flowers, 

Tri^e crown upon crown, or with 
three tiers of flowers^ one above 
another. 

Gold striped-leaved. 

Silver striped-leaved. 
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Tuiip, early dwat^lip, 

Tulip, late, or id|p common tulip. 
Double tulip. 

Of the two first there is an infinite 
variety; florists reduce them to 
the following classes, of each of 
which are many intermediate 
varieties, varying in their stripes. 
Early, yellow and red^striped. 
White and red-striiied. 

White and purple-striped. 

White and rose-striped. 

Tall, or late flowering, with white 
bottoms striped with brown. 
White bottoms, striped with dark 
brown. 

White bottoms, striped with violet 
or black brown. 

White bottoms, striped with red or 
vermilion, 

Yellow liottoms, striped with dif¬ 
ferent colours, called bizares. 
Double Tulips, yellow and red. 
White and red. 

Gladiolus, cornflag, or sword lily. 
Common,with sword-shaped leaves, 
and a reddish purple flower 
ranged on one side of the stalk. 
The same with white flowers, 

' Italian, with reddish flowers 
ranged on both sides of the stalk. 
The same with white flowers, ■ 
Great red of Byzantium, 

With narrow grassy leaves, and 
an incarnate or flesh-coloured 
flower, 

With channelled long narrow four 
edge leaves, and two bell-shaped 
flovyers on a stalk. 

Great Indian. 

Anemone, wood anemone with blue 
flowers, 

White flowers, 

Ued flowers, 

Double white. 

Garden double Anemone, with 
crimson flowers, 

Purple, 

Red, 

Blue, 

White, 

Red and white-striped. 


Red, white, and purple, 

Rose and white. 

Blue, striped with white. 
Ranunculus, Turkey, with a single 
stalk, and large double blood-red 
flower, 

Persian with branching stalks and 
largo double flowers, of which 
are innumerable varieties, of all 
colours and variegations to the 
amount of many hundreds with 
most beautiful flowers, of which 
there are 

Very double flowers. 

Semi, or half double. 

The double are the most beautiful, 
and are propagated by ollSets; 
they produce no seed; that heiiig 
produced only in semidouble 
flower, by sowing of which all the 
fine varieties of double flowers are 
obtained. 

Panoratium, sea dalfudil, common 
white sea narcissus, witli many 
flowers in a sheath, and tongue- 
shaped leaves, 

Sclavonian, with taller stems and 
many white flowers, and sword- 
shaped leaves. 

Broad-leaved American, witli 
larger white flowers, eight or ten 
in a sheath, 

Mexican, with two flowers, 

Ceylon, with one flower, 

Broadish roundish-leaved of Am- 
boyna, with many flowers, 
Caroliua, low sea dafibdil, with 
narrow leaves, and many flowers. 
The two first are liardy, and suc¬ 
ceed in the full ground; but the 
others reiiuire to be kept in a 
stove. 

Molly (allum) secies of garlic pro¬ 
ducing ornamental flowers. 
Broad-leaved yellow. 

Great broad-leaved, with lily 
flowers, a 

Broaih-leaved, with white flowers 
in large round umbels, 

Smalidb white umbeilated. 

Purple, 

Rose coloured. 
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Fumaria Bulbosa, or bulbous rooted 
fumatorjr. 

Greater purple, 

Hollow rooted, 

American, with a forked flower. 

Narcissus, or daffodil, common 
double yellow daflbdil. 

Single yellow, with the middle cup 
as long as the petals. 

White, with yellow cups. 

Double, with several cups, one 
within another, 

Common white narcissus, witli 
single flowere. 

Double white narcissus. 
Incomparable, or great non-such, 
with double flowers. 

With single flowers. 

Hoop petticoat narcissus, or rush¬ 
leaved daflbdil, with the middle 
cup larger than the petals, and 
very broad at the brim. 

Daffodil, tpith white reflexed petals, 
and golden cups. 

White daffodil, with purple cups. 
Polyanthus narcissus, having many 
small flowers on a stalk, from the 
same sheath; of this are the fal¬ 
lowing varieties:— 

White, with white cops. 

Yellow, with yellow cups. 

White, with yellow cups. 

White, with orange cups, 

White, with sulphur coloured cups. 
Yellow, with orange cups, 

Yellow, with sulphur coloured cops. 
With several intermediate varieties, 
Autumnal narcissus. 

Jonquil, common single, 

Large single. 

Common double, 

Double, with large round roots. 

JMium, the lily> common white 
lily. 

With spotted or striped flowers. 
With double flowers. 

With striped leaves. 

White lily, with hanging or pgpdant 
flowrfs. 

Common orange lily, wiUw large 
single flowers. 

With double flowers, 

2 


With striped leaves, 

Fiery, bulb beai4|g Uly, producing 
bulbs at the joims of the stalks. 
Common narrow-leaved. 

Greater broad-leaved. 

Many flowered. 

Hoary, 

Martagon lily, sometimes called 
Turk’s cap from the reflexed 
position of their flower leaves; 
there are many varieties, and 
which difler from the other sorts 
of lilies, in having the petals of 
their flowers reflected or turned 
backward. 

The varieties are. 

Common red martagon, with very 
narrow sparsed leaves, or such 
as grow without order all over the 
flower stalk. 

Double martagon. 

White, 

Double white. 

White spotted. 

Scarlet with broad sparsed leaves. 
Bright red, many flowered, of 
pompony, with short grassy sparsed 
leaves. 

Reddish hairy martagon, with 
leaves growing in whorls round 
the stalk, 

Gre^t yellow, with pyramidal 
flowers, spotted. 

Purple, witli dark spots and broad 
leaves in whorls round the stalk, 
or most common, 

Turk’s cap. 

White spotted Turk’s cap, 

Canapa martagon, with yellowish 
large flowers spotted, and leaves 
in whorls, 

Campscatense martagon, with erect 
bell-shaped flowers, 

Philadelphia martagon, with two 
erect bright purple flowers. 
Squills, Sea onion, or lily hyacinth, 
common lily hyacinth, witli a lily 
root and blue flower, , 

Peruvian or broad-leaved hyacinth 
of Pern, with blue flowers, 

With white flowers. 

Early white starry hyacinth, 

2 
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Blue, 

Autumnal starrj^yadnth. 

Larger starry Bue hyacinth of 
Byzantium, 

Purple star flower of Peru, 

Italian blue spiked star flower. 
Aspodel lily, African blue with a 
tuberous root, 

Broad-leaved purple with a bulbous 
root, 

Asiatic, with white umbels and 
bulbous root, 

American, with largo white umbels 
and bulbous root. 

The first of these require shelter 
from frost; and the other three 
require the constant protection of 
a stove; they make a fine appear¬ 
ance in flower. 

The Tuberose, or tuberous Indian 
hyacinth; it produces a tall stem, 
three or four feet high, adorned 
witlr many white flowers of great 
fragrancy. 

The varieties are. 

Fine double tuberose. 

Single tuberose. 

Small flowered. 

Striped-leaved. 

Iris bulbosa, or bulbous Iris, Per¬ 
sian, with three erect blue petals, 
called standards, and three re- 
flexed petals called falls, which 
are variegated, called Persian 
bulbous Iris, with a variegated 
flower, 

Common narrow-leaved bulbous 
Iris, with a blue flower. 

White, 

Yellow, 

Blue, with white falls, 

Blue, with yellow falls. 

Greater brc^-leaved bulbous Iris, 
with a deep blue flower, 

Bright purple. 

Deep purple. 

Variegated, ^ 

Great, with broad and almtyit plain 
or flat leaves, with blue flowers. 
Purple. 

Of the above there are many inter¬ 
mediate varieties. 


Bffacinth, eastern, witli large 

flowers. 

Of these there are many varieties, 
reduced by florists, to tlie follow¬ 
ing classes; and of which there 
are innumerable intermediate 
shades or tints of colours. 

Of double sorts there are, 

Blues, 

Purple blues, 

Agatha blues, 

W'hites, 

Whites, with yellow eyes. 

Whites, with red eyes. 

Whites, with violet or purple eye.s, 

• Whites, with rose-coloured eyes. 
Whites, with scarlet eyes. 

Reds, 

Incarnate flesh or rose-coloured. 

Of single sorts there are. 

Blues, of diflerent shades, as 
above. 

Whites, 

Reds, 

Rose-coloured, 

With many intermediate shades or 
varieties. ’ 

Hyacinth, of the common small 
sorts are the following;— 

Common Englisii, with blue 
flowers arranged on one side of 
the stalk. 

White, 

Beil-shaped blue hyacinth, witli 
flowers on every side the stalk. 
Belt-shaped peach-coiotired, witli 
flowers on one side the stalk. 
Hyacinth, witli an obsolete or faded 
purple flower. 

These are very hardy, and propa¬ 
gate very fast by offsets of the 
roots, and succeed in any situa¬ 
tion, in the common borders, or 
between shrubs. 

Colchtcuvss, in variety. 

Leontice, lion’s leaf, largest yellow 
with single foot stalks to the 
leat’es. 

Smaller pale yellow, with Iffanclied 
foolTstaiks to the leaves. 

These are tuberous-rooted plants, 
and are scarce in England, 
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Cyclamen, sow-bread, European, or 
common autumn flowering, with 
a p\irple flower, and angular 
heart-sliaped leaves. 

Till! same, with a black flower, 
Tlie same, with white flowers, 

Ked spring flowering, with heart- 
sliupeil leaves marbled with 
wliite. 

Entire white, sweet smelling. 
Purple winter flowering, with plain 
orbicular shining green leaves. 
Purple round-leaved autumn flower- 
>''g> 

Small or anemone rooted, with 
flesh coloured flowers appearing 
in autumn. 


These, plants have large round 
solid rovts, tiie flowers and leaves 
rise immediately from the root. 
The two first varieties are Itardy, 
the three Persian sorts are impa* 
tient of frosts, and sliuiiid be kept 
in pots to be eH!casionally shel¬ 
tered, but ail the others will suc¬ 
ceed in a warm border under a 
wall. 

Superb lily, or gloriosa, red with 
lung slender leaves. 

Blue, witlt oval leaves. 

Curtma Regalls, or royal crown. 

Aconite, the winter. 

Sisyrimhiums. 


A List of Annual Flower Plants; that is, such as come up, flower, pro¬ 
duce Seeds, and die the same Year, and which must therefore be raised 
every Year from Seed; and the sorts here mentioned are proper as orna- 
mi'iital Plants for Flower Gaidens. 

IVe divide them into thee different Heads or Classes ; that is, the tender and more 
cations Kinds; the less tender, or hardier and more common Kinds j the^rdiest 
anti most common Kinds. 

The first following are the more curious and tender Kinds. 

FIRST CLASS. 

White. 

Balsamines, or balsam, tiie double 
purple. 

Double scarlet. 

Double-striped. 

Martynia. 

Browallia. 

Ice plant, or diamond ficoidea,' 
Sensitive plant. 

Bumble plant. 

Scarlet Convolvulus 
Snake Melon. 

Cucumber. 

Melungena, or egg plant, the purple. 

The above all require to be raised aid brought forward in hot-beds. See 
the articles of tender or curious annuals, in f cbriiary, March, April, May, 
and June; but the sensitive and humble plants, after being reaaed as above, 
should always be continued*either in a glass-case, green-house, or garden- 
frame, under glasses, otherwise they lose tlieir sensation, and will not 
yield to the touch. 


AMARANTH, 

Bicolor, 

Cack’s-camb, Amarantli 
The red, 

Purple, 

Yellow, 

Dwarf. 

Globe Amaranthus, the striped. 
Red, 

White, 

Spiked. 

Stramomium, the double purple. 
Double white. 
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SECOND CLASS OF ANNUALS : 

Or less tender or hardier Kinds. 

The following are somewhat hardier than the foregoing, but in order to 
have them flower in any tolerable time in the Summer, they should be 
first raised in a moderate Hot-bed, and afterwards transplanted into the 
Borders, Beds, or PoU, &c. See the Articles of less tender, or hardier 
Annuals, in March, April, and May. 

AFRICAN Marigold, the orange. Broad-leaved, 

Yellow, Branching perennial. 


Straw-coloured. 

French Marigold, the striped. 

The yellow, 

Sweet-scented. 

China Aster, the double. 

Double purple. 

Double white. 

Double-striped. 

Marvel of Peru, the red-striped, 

Y eilow-striped, 

Long-tubed. 

Chrysanthemum, double white, 
Double yellow, 

Douflb quilled. 

Sweet Sultan, the yellow. 

White, 

Red. 

Indian Pink, double. 

Single. , 

Alkekengi. 

Palma Christi, the common, with 
large grey leaves. 

Tail red-stalked, with very large 
green leaves. 

Smaller green, 

Smaflest, with heart-shaped leaves. 
These plants of palma Christi 
grow from three to eight or ten 
feet high, and are principally cul¬ 
tivated for their tall growth, 
together with tbo beauty of their 
palmated leaves which are sin¬ 
gularly large, some of which, 
including their lobes, will mea-, 
sure near two feet, and someUmes 
more. ' 

Tohacco, long-leaved Virginia, 
Calceolaria pinata, 

Schiaanthus, several sorts. 


Love Apple, with red fruit. 

With yellow fruit. 

Gourds, round smooth orange. 

Rock or warted. 

Pear-shaped yellow. 

Pear-shaped striped. 
Stone-coloured. 

Bottle Gourd, some very largo, 
from two or three to five or six 
feet long, and of various shapes. 
Momordica, Balsamina, 

Persicaria. 

Indian Com, the tall. 

Dwarf. 

Nolana, 

Mignionette. 

Convolvulus, scarlet-flowered. 
Yellow Balsam, or touch me not. 
Capsicum, tlie long red podded. 
Long yellow podded. 

Red, short, thick, roundish podded, 
With heart-shaped pods. 

With cherry-shaped fruit, red. 
Cherry-shaped fruit, yellow. 

Basil, the common or sweet- 
scented. 

Bush basil. 

Zennia, red, 

Yellow. 

Tree araararUhus, 

Prince’s feather amaranthus, 

Love lies a bleeding amaranthus. 
Cannacorus, yellow. 

Red. 

ChineseJSoliyhock, the variegated. 
Ten week Stock Oillf/lower, 

The double r^. 

Double white. 

Double purple. 
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White Ten-week Stock, with a wall- The double of this -sort makes a 
flower leaf. pretty appearauce. 

With double and single flowers. 

Note .'—The ten weeks will grow if sown on a warm border towards tho 
end of March, and should be afterwards transplanted; but by sowing and 
bringing them forward in a hot-bed, they will flower sooner by a mouth or 
six weeks. 

The Chin* aster, chrysanthemums, white and purple sultan, African 
and French marigold, alkokengi, perseraria, &<■., will also grow in a warm 
border of natural earth, if sown in April, and afterwards transplanted; but 
they will not flower so soon by a month or six weeks as when sown and 
properly forwarded in a hot-bed. 


THIRD CLASS OF ANNUALS, 

Or Hardy Kinds. 

The following are hardy Annuals, requiring no assistance of artificial 
heat, but should all, or at least most of them, be sown in the places 
where it is designed they shall flower. See the Articles of Hardy 
Annuals, in February, March, April, and May. 


ADONIS Flower, or flos Adonis, 
tho red flowering. 

The yellow. 

Candy Tuft, the large, 

Purple, 

White. 

Ijarkspur, the double rose. 
Double-branched, 

Largo blue double, 

Double white. 

Lupines, the rose. 

Large blue. 

Small blue. 

Yellow, 

White, 

Scarlet, 

Marbled. 

Sun/louier, the tall double. 

Double dwarf. 

Lavatera, red, 

White. 

P<y>py, the double tall-striped,car¬ 
nation, ' 

Dwarfetriped, 

Double corn poppy. 

Horned poppy, 

Convohmlus Major, 


Minor, 

Striped, 

White, 

Scarlet. 

Starry Scabious, 

Ilawk-weed, the yellow. 

Purple, or red, 

Spanish. 

Carthamas tinctoria, or saffron 
flower. 

Nasturtium, the large. 

Small. 

Corinthe Major, or honey-wort. 
Tangier Pea. 

Sweet Tea, the painted lady. 

The purple. 

White. 

Winged Pea, 

Nigella, or devil in a bush, the 
long blue or Spanish, 

The white. 

Oriental mallow, curled, 
l^enetian mallow. 

Coreopsa tinctoria, of sortq. 

Ctarkia pulchitla, of sorts. 

Labels Catehfiy, white uid red. 
Dwarf Lichnie. 
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f'enus Navel wort. 

—— Looking glass. 

Virginia iStoch. 

Strawberry Spinach. 

Noli me tangere, or touch me not. 
Pansies, or heart’s ease. 
Snail-plant. 

Caterpillar’s -plant. 

Hedge Hog plant. 

Antirrhinum, or snap dragon, tJie 
annual. 

Cganus, the red, 

White, 

Blue. 

Roman Nettle. 

Belridere, or summer cypress. 
Xeranthemum, or eternal flower, 
red and white. 

Garden or common Marigold, the 
common single, 


Double orange, 

Double lemon coloured. 

Double lemon coloured ranunculus 
marigold. 

Annual Cape Marigold, with a 
violet and white flower. 
Mignionette, or Reseda, tlie sweet 
scented. 

The upright. 

Purple. Clary. 

Purple Ragwort. 

Dracocephalum, the purple. 

Blue. 

Capnoides, or bastard fumatory. 
Ten-week Stock Giltijlowers, in va¬ 
riety. 

Persicaria. 

Tobacco Plant. 

Indian Com. 

Amythystea, 


A List of some of the best sorts of Green-House Plants. 


ALOES, the large American, 

Large striped ditto. 

Aloes, the African sorts. 

Mitre, 

Sword, 

Tongue, 

Upright triangular, 

Pentangular, 

Succotrine, 

Cobweb, 

Partridge-breast, 

Cushion, 

Large Pearl, 

Pe^l tongue. 

Soap-like, 

Keel-shaped, 

Zclon, 

Fan, 

Cat chapped. 

Spiral. 

Arums. 

Ambrosia 

Anthyllis, Jupiter’s beard. ^ 
Aretotis,, wind-seed, several varie¬ 
ties. 

Aster, the African shrubby. 
Anihospermum. 


Apocynum Fruticosum. 

Apium Macedonicum. 

Asparagus, shrubby, two or three 
varieties. 

Rosea, golden-rod tree. 
Ruphthalmums, some varieties. 
Campanula, bell-flower. 

The Dutch, 

American. 

Chrysocoma, goldy locks. 
Convolvulus, the silvery. 

Cclastrus, stafl-trec. 

Cliffortia, major. 

Minor, 

Buslu 

Caper. 

Cistus, rock rose, several sorts. 
CAamomile, double Italian. 
Cyclamen, the Persian, 

Sweet scented. 

CoroniUa, jointed podded. 

Crassula, six or eight sorts. 
Cyti^s, trefoil. 

Digitalis. 

Diosma, several sorts. 

Iris Vvaria. 

Euphorbia, migor. 
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Minor. 

GeraniwMf crane’s-bill, 

The scarlet, 

Balm-scented, 

Scarlet hurse shoe, 

Pink ditto. 

Variegated, 

Surrel-leaved, 

Nutmeg-scented, 

Striped-leaved, 

Kose-sceuted, 

Vine-leaved, 

IloUow-leaved. 

Gnapkalium, some varieties. 

Grewia, 

Hcliotrophium^ the sweet-scented. 

iJypcricumt the Chinese. 

Hermania, several sorts. 

Jasmines, the Azorian, 

The Catalonian, 

Yellow Indian. 

Lria, the Chinese. 

Jusiieia, two sorts. 

Kigyeltaria. 

Leonurus, lion’s tail. 

Lemons, 

Orantjes, 

Citrons. 

Candy Tuft4ree, 

Dotns, a bird’s foot trefoil, two or 
three sorts. 

Lycium, hawthorn. 


Lentisus. 

Lavatera, Lusitanica. 

Malabar Nut, 

Mesernbryanthe^numSf many sorts. 
Myrtles, many sorts. 

Oleander, red. 

White, 

Double. 

Olive. 

Opuntia, Indian Rg, some varieties. 
Osteospermup^, hard-seeded sun¬ 
flower. 

Ononis, rest-harrow. 

Phylic.a, tho heath leave. 

Pkyfalis, winter cherry. 

Sage, the shrubby African. 
Silver-tree, 

Scabious, the shrubby. 

Sempennvum, sevei*al sorts 
Siderosfylum or iron w'ood. 

Sedum, the variegated, 

Plain. 

Solanum, nightshade, several sorts. 
Amomtim Plinii, or winter cherry. 
Pomum Atnoris. 

Stapelia, some varieties. 

Tetragonia, 

Tucriuvh. 

Tree Germander. 

Tenacetum Pruticens, shrubby 
tansey. 



SYSTEMATIC CATALOGUE 


OF 

HOT-HOUSE PLANTS; 


Being the tenderest exotics from the hot regions of South America, Asia, 
Africa, &c., requiring in tliis coiiiitiy continual shelter and artificial 
heat, under glass departments of hot-houses and stoves, furnished inter, 
nally with fire or bark-bed heat, or of both occasionally in winter, gene¬ 
rally having an internal tanner’s bark hot-bed, made in an oblong raised 
pit, generally of about three feet deptli by five to six or seven feet wide, 
ranging lengthways the middle space of the hot-house continuing a con¬ 
stant heat alt the year, and assisted by that of fire in winter and spring, 
from October to May, to support a regular degree of internal heat at 
all seasons, equal to that of the hot countries of which the plants are 
natives and whence they were originally obtained. 

This collection of exotics consists both of the tree and shrubby tribe, and 
of herbaceous perennials, of the fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous-rooted 
kinds; as also many sorts of succulent plants, or such as have fleshy 
stalks, branches, and leaves replete with humidity and in the general 
collection, the plants are in duration from two or three, to several and 
many years’ continuance; and from a few inches to several feet in growth, 
in the diflerent genera and species, &c., and which collection of dilierent 
hot-house plants are retained principally tor variety, curiosity, and 
observation, many of which are most curious and singular, end many 
produce beautiful ornamental flowers; but the pines in particular are 
the principal or only sorts cultivated, as economical plants, for their 
production of that admired fruit, tlie pine-apple. 

In the following arrangement the species are methodically disposed under 
their respective genera, or families, which are distinguished by their 
general Botanic and English Names, and with the most proper names 
of every diflerent species, of whitdi many form a short specific distinc¬ 
tion, in Ute following order:— 


A 


ABBUS, wild liquorice, 

Precatory Jamaica wild liquorice, 
AeAnu, sapota, or- mammee tree. 


(Sapota), American Sapota or 
mammee tree, 

Mam,mose, great fruited mammee, 
or American marmalade. * 
AchyrmUhu (Achyranthes), 

Rough spiked achyranthes of 
Ceylon, 
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Rough spiked Sicilian, 

Lappaceous, or hurry-fruited, 
Gchinated aclijrranthes. 

Adantonia, Kthiopian sour-gourd. 
(Bahabob), or Ethiopian sour- 
gourd of Senegal, 

Digitated, or linger-leaved adan- 
sunia. 

Eschyrwmene, or bastard sensitive 
piant. 

Great flowered Indian. 

(Sesban), or Egyptian eschy- 
iiomene, 

Vaciiiantesciiynomene, or Chinese 
moving plant, 

Adenanthera puvonina, peacock 
adenanthera, or bastard flower- 
fence. 

Adinnthum, maiden Iiair. 

(Vapillus Eeneris), or true maiden 
hair. 

Agave, great American Aioe, 
Viviparous, or childing agave, 
producing young plants from tire 
flowers, 

I'etid, or stinking entire-leaved 
agave, 

(Karatta), or deep green-leaved 
agave, 

VeraciTisian, broad-leaved. 

AUmca, or bastard star of Beth¬ 
lehem, 

Major, or greater. 

Minor, or less, 

Channeled-stalked, flowery. 

Aletris, or hyacinth flower aloe, 

(Uyacinthaides), or hyacinth 

flowered stalkless aletris, 

Ceylon variegated aletris, 

Guinea aletris, green and black, 
variegated, with roots jointed. 
Cape, waved-leaved, stalkless, 
Fragrant, elegant flowered stalky 
aletris. 

Aloe, African aloe. 

Perforated sword-leaved shrubby 
aloe, many varieties, viz. , 

(Aloe forox), or broad-leaved 
Uiomy aloe, • 

Glaucous, thorny-backed aloe, 
Glaucous, short-leaved. 

Spotted, thorny-leaved. 


Smalt spotted, thorny. 

Greater spotted, thorny, 
Perfoliated, smooth glaucoiai 
aloe, 

Mitre-shaped, broad-leaved thorny 
aloe, 

Succotrine, or narrow-leaved thorny 
aloe. 

Broad spotted-leaved, called soap 
aloe, 

(Aloe humilis), humble aloe. 

(Aloe vera), true or common aloe, 
with sheatiling, plane, spotted 
leaves, thonis crowded, 

Viscous triangular aloe. 

Variegated upright triangular, or 
partridge-breast aioe. 
Broad-leaved, 

Narrow-leaved, 

Spiral pentangular aloe, 

Distichous, or two-ranked tongue 
aloe, 

Spatted tongue-leaved soap-aloe, 
Kecl-sbaped tongue aloe. 

Plaited, or fan-tongue aloe, shrubby 
stalked, 

Warted carinated tongue sloe, 
Retuse-leaved, or cuslucn aloe, 
Dwarf pearl aloe, 

(Magaritifera), or pearl-bearing 
dwaff aloe. 

Minor pearl aioe, 

Miniroous, or least pearl aloe. 
(Arachnoides, or cobweb dwarf 
aloe. 

Alstremaria (Alstremaria), 

Peregrine upright Alstremaria of 
Peru, purple-spotted. 

(Ligta), or ascending Alstremaria 
of Lima, purple-striped. 

Amaryllis, lily daffodil. 

For mostimine, or most handsome 
amaryllis of the island Jacobea, 
called Jacobea lily (singularly 
beautiful). 

(Belladonna), or Belladonna lily, 
Reginean, or queen Belladwha 
amaryllra, or Mexican lil]^ 
Samian amaryllis, or Guernsey lily, 
Long-leaved African lily, 

Oriental long-leaved amaryllis, or 
Brunswegia, 
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Cape remote flower, 

Ciliated Ethiopian, 

(iiittated, or spotted, 

Vitiated, or ribbon flowered, 
C^ndiilated curled purple, 

Ceylon snowy amaryllis, the petals 
with a purple stripe. 

Amomum, or ginger, 

(Zinxiber), or common true 
ginger, 

(Zerumbet), or wild ginger. 
Anacardium occidentcUej or western 
American anacardium. 

Annorui, or custard apple, 

Murexed fruited, 

Squamous fruited. 

Netted fniited, 

Asiatic annona. 

Amyrii balsamifera, or balsam bear¬ 
ing sweet amyris. 

Andhulyza, or Ethiopian corn flag, 
Kingent, or gaping scarlet an- 
tholyza. 

(Meriana Jlore rabello), reddish 
meriana, or funnel-flowered an- 
tliolyza. 

(Meriannella), or little meriana, 
Ethiopian scarlet gladiolus. 
(Cunonia), or straight flowered 
antholyza, 

{Maura), or hairy yellow antho- 
lyza, 

Apocynum, dog’.s bane, 

Frutescent Ceylon apocynum. 
Nettle-leaved climbing Indian. 
Ardopws echinatus. echinated prick¬ 
ly arctopus. 

Arduina bispinom, or two spined 
arduina. 

Areca Okracea. 

Aristohchia, or birth-wort, 

Indian birth-wort. 

Ariocarpus, or bread fruit-tree. 
Arum, wake-robin. 

(Cokcatia), or greater Egyptian 
arum, 

(Arum) seyuinum, or dumb cahe, 
or canna-lcaved arum, < 
Arborescent, or tree arum. 
Peregrine, heart obtuse-leaved, 
Aurited, or eared-leaved, 
Pivaricated heart, halbert-leaved. 


Macrorrhizon or long-rooted Ceylon 
arum. 

Esculent American arum, or Ilra- 
zilian cabbage, 

Criuited or hairy, 

Pedated or foot-shaped, 

Pictated or painted arum. 

Artindo Jiatnbos (Bumbos), or In¬ 
dian cane. 

Asclepias, or swallow-wort, 
Curassoan, orange-flowered. 
Gigantic asclepias, or auricula 
tree, 

Tiiherosiis, 

Tencrillcan. 

Aster fnttifusus, or shrubby aster. 

U 

BANISTERIA laurifolia, or bay¬ 
leaved bauistcria. 

Baricria, 

(Primitis), or four-spined baricria. 
Box-leaved, opposite .spined. 
Basetla, or Malabar night-shade. 
Red basella. 

White basella. 

Bauhmia, mountain ebony, 

A cuminated-leaved, 

Ungulated parallel lobed leaved, 
Pivaricated lobed leaved. 
Hoary-leaved. 

Begonia oblique, or oblique eared- 
leaved begonia, 

Great white flowered. 

Rosy flowered minor, smooth. 
Rosy flowered minor, hairy. 

Rosy flowered orbicular-leaved. 
Bignonia, tnimpet flower. 
{jUucoxylon), or digitated acumi¬ 
nate-leaved bignonia, 

Jamaica tulip-tree, 

Indian doubly pinatcd-Ieaved, 
Standing or erect firm stemmed 
trumpet flower, 

Peruvian decompound-leaved. 

Bixa^ Orelkna (OreUena), or Ame¬ 
rican scarlet bearing omatto. 
Boccqnia frutescens, or shrubby oak¬ 
leaved bocconia, or tree celandine. 
Boerhaavia scandens, or climbing 
Boerhaavia, 
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Bumhyr, or silk cotton tree. 

{Ceiba), or i^uinate-leaved silk cot¬ 
ton tree, 

Pentandrioiis flowered, finger¬ 
leaved, 

Bumlyx gossyyium, or cottony 
bombyx. 

hmitia Daphnoidea, or Daphne-like 
Uarbadocs white olive. 

Jlromelia, ananas or pine apple, 
{Jnanas), or common pine apple, 
. oblong round fruited. 

Pyramidal or sugar-loaf pine¬ 
apple, 

King pine. 

Queen pine, 

(ioldeu fruited, 

Olive fniited. 

Brown fruited. 

Black Antigua pine, 

Montserrat pine, 

White fleshed pine. 

Late olive coloured pine. 

Shining smooth-leaved. 

Silver striped-leaved, 

Bold striped-leaved, 

(Penguin), or Jamaica wild pine, 
(Karatas), or stalkless American 
wild pine. 

Borassus JlabeUifer, fan-bearing, or 
fan-leaved palm. 

Bmnia, Ethiopian tamarisk, 

Jjauated or woolly heath-leaved. 
Ciliated ovate-leaved. 

Mossy Iwimia. 

BrunsfelUa Americana, or Ameri¬ 
can white flowering brunsfellia. 
Backnern Etkiopica, Etliiopian tri- 
denti'd-leaved huchnera. 

Buddleja glubosa, globular buddleja. 

C 


CApALIA, foreign colt’s foot, 
Pepillary-stalked, or truncated 
petioled cacalia, 

(kntevvhorbium), spurge-bafle or 
shruroy, oblong-leaved cac^ia, 
{Vicoides), or ficoides like, com¬ 
pressed-leaved, 

Artriplex-leaved. 


{Klenia), compound stemmed 
cacalia, called cabbage tree in 
America. 

Cactus, melon thistle, also torch 
thistle, creeping cereus, and 
Indian fig, viz., 

{Melon Thistles), 

{Melon cactus), or greater four¬ 
teen angled melon thistle. 
Mammillary tubercled, lesser 
melon thistle, 

{Torch Thistles), 

Heptagonal, or seven-angled torch 
thistle, 

Quadrangled torch thistle, 
Hexangular torch thistle, 
Pentagonal torch thistle, 

Repaud, or serpentined, octangular 
torch thistle, 

Lanuginous, or woolly-spined sub- 
nine-angled, 

Peruvian sub-octangular, 

{Rogeni), or Royen’s sub-ten- 
angled, 

{Creeping Cereuses), 

Flagelliform, or whipthong-shape, 
or common creeping cereus, 
Grandiflorous, or great night flower¬ 
ing creeping cereus. 

Triangular creeping cereus, 
{Opuntia, or Indian Jigs.) 
{Opuntia), common opuntia, or 
Indian fig, 

{Ficus Indictee), or common Ame¬ 
rican Indian fig, 

Moniliform, or necklace-shaped 
Indian fig, 

( Tuna), or awl-spined Indian fig. 
Cochineal-bearing opuntia, 
Curassoan ventricose opuntia, or 
pin pillow, 

{Phyllanthus Avtericana), Ameri¬ 
can phyllanthus, or sword hart- 
tongue-leaved opuntia, 

{Pereshia aculeata), prickly pe- 
reskia, or American gooseberry, 
Purslane-leaved thorny opuntia, 
Most thorny cltestered spined. 
{Cisalpiniti), * 

{Sappan), or sappan wood, 
Vesicarious, or bladdered. 

Camillia Japonica, Japanese evev 
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green scarlet rose, or tsubaaki 
leaves broad, flower scarlet, 
Single flowered. 

Double flowered. 

Canna, Indian shot or caiina- 
corous, 

Indian broad-leaved, 

Indian striped-leaved, 

Indian yellow. 

Narrow-leaved, 

Glaucous-leaved. 

Canella Cinnamomea, or cinnamon. 
—{See Laurus). 

Capparis, caper tree. 

Thorny, 

Arborescent. 

Capticum fruticense, or shrubby 
berberry capsicum. 

Carica, or papaw. 

{Papaya), or Indian papaw, 
melon-like fruited,leaves sinuated. 
{Posopusii), or pear-fruited leaves 
entire. 

Caryota urens, or stinging date¬ 
bearing palm. 

Cassia, wild senna. 

{Fistula), flstuiar or purging 
cassia of Alexandria, 

Biflorous, or two-flowered, 
Ligustrine, or privet-leaved, 
Bicapsular, or two-capsuled, , 
Teiiui-podded, 

Plane-i^ded, 

Mimosa-like of Ceylon. 

Cassiiha jiliformis, or thread-form 
cassytha. 

Catesbea spinosa, thorny catesbea, 
or lily thorn. 

Casaarina equiselifolia, or winter 
horse-tail-leaved Tinian pine. 
Cedrela odorota, odorous Barbadoes 
cedar. 

Csrbera. ' 

{Manghas) lacH/era, milk-tree or 
spear-leaved cerbera. 

{Ahouai major), or ovate-leave^ 
cerbera. 

Cestrum, {jastard jasmine, ^ 
Diurnal, or day-smelling. 
Nocturnal, or night-smelling. 
Ceropegia candelabrum, or chande¬ 
lier ceropegia. 


Chamerops humilis, or dwaif-palm, 
or palmetto. 

Mild or prickless. 

Chironia, 

Shrubby, large red flowered, 
Bacciferous, or berry - bearing 
shrubby. 

Lacerated, or rent chironia. 

Chrysepbyllum goldleaf, orstarapplc. 
{Caniid), star-apple, or Indian 
damson-tree. 

Golden-leaved star-apple. 

Glabrous or smooth-leaved. 

Cissus, wild grape. 

Heart-leaved, 

Acid, trifoliate, oblong-leaved. 

Cinchona officinalis, oflicinal cin¬ 
chona, or Peruvian bark. 

Cytharexylon, or sidele wood. 
Cinereous, or white-barked, 
Caudated, or tailed-spiked. 

Clay ton ia, 

Virginian linear-leaved, 
{Portulacaria), or purslane-leaved 
claytonia. 

Clusia Jiava, or yellow Jamaii-a 
balsam tree. 

Clitoniaternatea (lernateit), or wing- . 
leaved blue clitoria, 

Cocoloba, sea-side grape. 

{Uvifera litorea), or grape-bearing 
sea-side cocoloba, 

Riibescent, or blushing cocoloba. 
Punctated, or dotted fruited. 

Cocos nuci/era, nut-bearing cocos, 
or cocoa nut-tree. 

Coffea Arabica, or Arabian coflee 
tree. 

Bread-leaved. 

Commelina Africana, African trail¬ 
ing commelina. 

Coix I^achryma Jobi, or Job’s tears. 

Copaifera officinalis, or officinal bal¬ 
sam of capivi tree. 

Cordia Sebeslena {Sebestena), or fig- 
num aloes, 

Comufia pyramidalis, or pyramidal 
blue comuti. '■ 

Corypha umbraculffera, or umbre- 
liferous palm. 

Costus Arabicus, or Arabian costus. 

Cotykdors, or navel-wort, 
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Orbicular-leaved, 

Hemispherical, or half-globular¬ 
leaved. 

Orecenlia Cujete {Cujets), or cala¬ 
bash tree. 

Crinum, or lily asphodel, 

Broad plane-leaved,, 

Asiatic carinated-leaved, 

African sublanccolate, plane-leaved, 
American introrscd-tlowered, 
Long-leaved, 

Ceylon striped-flowered, 

t odiiious-flowered. 
umltt, lesser orpine, 

Perfoliated cornate-leaved, or 
Jacob’s ladder. 

Cultrated, or knife-leaved, 
Quadrated, or whip-cord crassula. 
Orbicular crassula. 

Pellucid crassula. 

Scabious, or rough-stalked. 
Crotalaria (Crvtalaria), 
Laburnum-leaved, 

Chinese oval-leaved, 

Jamaica crotolaria. 

Croton, tallow-tree, 

Sobeserous, or tallow-bearing cro¬ 
ton, or Chinese tallow-tree, 
{Cascarilla), or sweet-scented 
croton, 

Glabellous, or smooth ovate¬ 
leaved, 

Maple-leaved. 

Curcuma, turmeric, 

Round-rooted, 

Lung-rooted. 

Cycas, sago palm, 

Circinated tree sago palm, broad- 
leaved, 

Guinea sago palm. 

Cyclamen Indicum, or Indian cy¬ 
clamen; with the limb of the 
corolla or flower nodding. 
Cynanckum, or American scam- 
mony, liairy American cleft- 
barked, 

Suberous, or cork-barked, 
Viminalous, or osier-twigged 
clim|)ing. 

Cytieem, • 

(Cajdu), or American pigeon-pea 
or Indian soft hoary-leaved cytisus. 


Surinam cytisus. 

Cynosurus Indicut, or Indian cyno- 
sums. 


DAPHNE Indica, or Indian spurge 
laurel. 

DeliuMsarmentoxa, or sarment 
shooting Ceylon delima, 

Dais cotini/olia, Venice sumacl> 
leaved dais. 

Dioscorio, 

Sativous, or cultivated dioscorio, or 
West India yam, 

Bulb-bearing stalked, or round- 
rooted West India yam. 

The large fleshy roots and bulbs of 
these plants are used as a sort of 
bread in the West Indies, and for 
which the plants are cultivated in 
great abundance in that hot 
country. 

Dracena, dragon-tree, 

(Draco arbor), or true dragon tree, 
Ensifoliate, or sword-leaved. 
Erect-leaved, 

Ferraceous, or irony dracena, or 
Chinese iron tree. 

Terminal herbaceous dracena. 
Draconiium, or dragons, 

Spinous Ceylon dragons, narrow¬ 
leaved, 

Pertused, or pierced-leaved Ame¬ 
rican dragons. 

Vuranta, or castorea, 

Plumiers contorted American 
duranta, 

(Elisia), or erect Jamaica duranta. 

E 

EHRETIA, or bastard cherry, 
Tinus-leaved Jamaica ebretia, 
(Bourreria), or ovate entire-leaved 
Jamaica ehretia, 

Echites, or Jamaica dog’s-bane. 
Suberect spike-flowering echites, 
Umbeitate flowering climbing 
echites. * 

Eteocarpus serrata, or sawed spear, 
leaved eleocarpus. 
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Etephantopus, elephant’s foot. 
Scabrous, or rough elopliantopus, 
Hoaiy elephantopus. 

Erigeron fetidum, or stinking lance 
linear-leaved erigeron. 

Erythrina, coral tree. , 

(fioraUodendron), or coral-tree, 
Herbaceous dwarf coral-tree, long 
scarlet-spiked, 

dictated, or painted coral-tree, 
prickly-leaved, 

Eugenia, pomme-rosc, 

(Jamios), or West India pomme- 
rose; peduncles branching, ter¬ 
minal, 

Malaccan East Indian pomme- 
rose ; peduncles branching, la¬ 
teral. 

Euphorbia, spurge, 

Antiets’ triangular-stalked, 

Canary subqn^rangular spurge. 
Officinal multangular spurge, 
Cotiuifoliate, or Venice sumach¬ 
leaved, 

Ncrifoliatc, or oleander-leaved, 

( Tithymaloidee padifolia, or padus- 
leaved tithymaloide spurge, 
Tithymaluides myrtifolia), or 
myrtle - leaved tithymaloide 
spurge, 

Mauritanian shrubby African 

spurge, 

Mamillary-tubercled euphorbiai, 
Cereus-formed spurge, 

Heptagonal, or seven-angled 

spurge, 

(TirucaUi), or Indian shrubby 
spurge, 

Viminalous, or osier-tvrigged 

spurge. 

F 


FAG-ARA, iron-wood tree, 
(Pterota, or emarginated-leaved 
fagara. 

{Tragodes), or prickly-foliolcd, < 
(Piperita), Japan pepijpr, or 
notched',folioled fagara. 

Ferraria undulata, or undulated 
Cape starry iris. 


Ficus, 6g tree, 

Sacred, or poplar-leaved fig, 
Kacemosed or cluster-fruited, 
Bengal rooting stalked. 

Dwarf creeping stalked, 
Nymphe-leaved. 

(Sycamorm), sycamore mulberry- 
leaved, or Pharaoh’s fig. 

Indian radicant-branched, 
Benjamin fig. 

FritiUaria, 

(Regia Corona regalis), or royal 
crown fritillaria; a crown of tuft^^ 
leaves above the flowers. 

Dwarf royal crown, rouml- 
Icaved. 

<; 


GAllDINIA Jloridtt, floweiy gar- 
dinia, or cape jasmine. 
Single-flowered, 

Double-floweri d. 

Genipa Americana, or American 
genipa, or janipha. 

Gesnera tomentosa, or hoary-leaved 
gesnera. 

Geranium, 

Tristous, or sorrowful night-, 
flowering, or anemone-leaved 
geranium, 

Lobated-leaved, 

Pinnatifid-leaved, 

Shaggy-leaved, 

Prolific myrrh-leaved. 
Pinnated-leaved, 

Long-leaved, 

Sorrel-leaved, 

Aurited, or ear-leaved. 
Orbicular-leaved, 

Carnose, or fleshy jointed, > 
Lanceolate, or spear-leaved, 
Cordifolium, or heart-leaved. 
Trigonal stalked. 

Roseum odoratum, or rose odour, 
Levigated, or polished smooth- 
leaved, 

Jfbte.-«'.All the above geraniums 
will also succeed amon); the 
greeh-hduse plants. 

Gladiolus, or sword lily, 
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Spiked flowered, single-stalked, 
Tristous, or sorrowful-liko bell- 
flowered. 

Narrow, linear-leaved. 

Plicated, or folded sword-leaved. 
(Uoriosa superba, or superb lily. 
(Jossypium, or cotton-tree, 

Arboreus, or cotton-tree, with a 
shrubby stem ; leaves pal- 
mated, 

Uarbadoes, shrubby cotton, leaves 
tree lobed. 

OifMhrena perennis, or perennial 
pobc amarauchus. 

fireu'M orientals, oriental, or east¬ 
ern grewia. 

OuaiuL um, or lignum vide, 

Oiltcial, two paired folioled, 
{Samtum), or holy-wood tree, 
leaves many-paired obtuse, 
African acute folioled, many- 
paired, or myrtle-leaved. 

Ourdonia decandria, ton male, or 
ten stainined (lordonia. 

Oitaren trichi/uiden, or trichilia-like, 
branching flowered guarea. 
Gmtlarda speciosa, or specious 
girettarda from Java and Ja¬ 
maica ; leaves most large ovate 
roundish, flowers long seven 
parted. 

Gmluttdina (bonduc), or nickar 
tree, 

(Itondue tmlgare), or common 
bonduc or nickar tree, 
^/iotiduvelbi), or little bonduc, or 
nickar tree, 

(Muringa Zelanicd), or Ceylon 
moiinga. 

Lacerated, or, rending nickar-tree. 


H 


HEMAMTIIUS, or blood flower, 
Scarlet African blood flower, 
Puniceous, or red purple heman- 
thus or spotted stalked. 

Ciliated teaved purple. 

Villous blood-flower. 


Carinated, or kccled-lcaved. 

Hemtujfglum CampeeUanuvt, (fiam- 
pechtanum) or logwood. 

Ihdysarum, French honeysuckle, 
Styrax-leaved, 
Amentaceous-flowered, 

Moving plant. 

llelkteris, or screw-tree, 

{Isora), or contorted-fruited he- 
lictcris, or common screw-tree. 

Heliocarpus Americana, or Ameri¬ 
can mulberry-leaved heliocarpus 
of Vera Cruz. 

Heliotropium Peruvianum, or Pe¬ 
ruvian many spiked, sweet turn¬ 
sole. 

Hemandiasonora, sonorous, or 
whistling hernandia, called 
Jack in a box: the wind blow¬ 
ing in the large hollow seed 
capsule makes a sonorous w lustling 
noise. 

Hibiscus, Syrian mallow, 
(Malvariscus), or viscous Indian 
tree mallow. 

Poplar-leaved hibiscus. 

Lime trec-leaved. 

Fig palmatcd-leaved, 

(Sosa Sinensis), or rose of China, 
Mutable, or changeable rose of 
China; Flos horarius, or flower 
of an hour, 

{Abehposchus), musk flower, or 
musky seeded hybiscus. 
(^Sabdariffa), or cut, three parted, 
and entire-leaved hibiscus, 

Hippomane, or manchineel tree. 
{Mandnella), or common inan- 
chineel tree, ovate-leaved, 
Biglandular, oblong-leaved. 

Hura crepitans, crepitant or crack¬ 
ling hura, or sand-box tree, seed 
capsules bursting witli a loud 
explosion, and which being large, 
of many compartments, are used 
in the West Indies as sand-boxes 
for writing-desks. 

Hymenea Courbaril, (Courbartlbifo- 
Ha), two-leaved courbaril, locust, 
or elemi\ree. 
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JATROPHA, French physic-nut, 
Miittifid, snooth-leaved, 
lilarcat), or heart sngulsr-ieaved 
Jatrophs, 

Stinging palmateAJeaTed. 
.{Maniho^, or esculent palmated 
' Jatropha, cailed' cassada, or 
• cassava-; the root being pre¬ 
pared into bread in the West 
Indies, 

Gossypium-leared jatropha. 
lUecebrum lanatum, or woolly-leaved 
lllerehrum. 


Ulicium Floridamim, Floridan starry 
aniseed tree. 

In-digo/ertf, indigo, 

Tiiictorine, or dying, greater 


Indigo; 

' Hfraute, or shaggyn-podded, 
-Scandent, or climidhg, 

, Argenteous, or silvery. 

‘^uirie»n^ repcms, or creeping jus- 
signa, 

Erec^iussicna, 

Jusliaa, Malabar nut, 

(Echelium), or reflexed flowered 
■justicla, 

; "Hyssop-leaved justiria, 

‘Victated, or painted justicia, with 
inflated cliaps of the corolla, 
'/vent, American jasmine. 

Scarlet flowering, oval-leaved; 
Scarlet flowering, ovate-ltoce- 
leaved, 

American three-leaved Jamaica. 


K 


KJ^MPFERIA Oalan^(palanga), 
or ovate-leaved galangale. 

L 


LAGERSTEMIA Jndtea, or In¬ 
dian lagerstemia; leaves oblong 
alternate. 


LantaiM, American viburnum, in- 
volucated-leaved nmbelled, 
(Camara), or leafless umbelled 
iantana, 

Acnleated, or prickly iantana. 
Trifoliate, or three-leaved. 
Smooth-leaved. 

Lauras, bay-tree, 

(Cinnamomum), or cinnamon-tree, 
or Ceylon bay, 

Fetant or stinking bay, 

(Cassia), or ever-flowering bastard 
cinnamon. 

(Persea Americana), or jwar- 
fniited American bay, called al¬ 
ligator pear, 

Cliinese bay. 

Lechea, 

Crispated, or waved-jointed 
stalked. 

Equal round stalked. 

Ijechea major, greater lechea, 

Limodorum tiderosum, or tuberous- 
rooted purple limodorum; or 
American helieborine. 

Lobelia, or cardinal flow-er. 

Long flowered, 

Coronopus-leaved. 

Lotus Jacobeus, or Jacobean black 
lotus, or bird’s foot trefoil. 

Lychnis coccinea, or scarlet Chinese 
campion, or lychnis. 

Ludwegia ovata, or ovate-leaved 
iudwegia. 


M 


MALPIGHIA, Barbadoes cherry. 
Smooth-leaved,. 

Glossy shining-leaved, 
Stinging-leaved, 

Punica-leaved, 

Verbascum-leaved. 

Malva Caperisis, or Capo mallow. 
Mammea Americana, or American 
mammee apple, 

Mangifera Indica, or Indian man- 
goo-tree. 

Maronta, or Indian floiveling reed, 
Aihindinaceous, or reedy maronta, 
or common India flowering reed. 
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(Oalnnga), Indian gsladgale, or 
Indian arrow-root. 

Martynia permnis, or peremiial 
martynia. 

Melastorna holocerkca-f or velvety 
silk-heaved melastoiiia. 

Mesua fcrrea^ iron niesua, or In¬ 
dian rose chestnut, 

Miihelia Champnm (Champaca)^ or 
swocUscentcd yelKm michelia. 
Mhmsa, sensitive plant, and acacia 
(sensitiva), or sensitive plant, 
leaves conjugate pinnated, 
Pudicous, or modest, sensitive, or 
humhlo plant; leaves subdigitated, 
piimaU'd, 

V'^ivaccous sensitive plant, stem 
herbaceous, 

Pigra, cir slow bastard sensitive 
plant, 

Pernambuean sciisitive plant, 
Plcnated, or double-flowered an¬ 
nual sensitive plant, 

Punctuated, or doltcd-stalkcd mi¬ 
mosa, 

Virgated, or twiggy mimosa, 
NiJutic Egyptian mimosa, or gum 
arabiC|- 

Arboroul, or tree Tnclian acacia, 
Cornigerous, or liorn-bearing 
acacia, 

Honid-thorned acacia, 

Tainai iiul-loavcd acacia, 
Lati-siiiquose, or broad podded, 
Farnesian Indian acacia, gazia, or 
sponge troe, 

Broad-leaved acacia, 

{LtibOeck), or colutearleaved Egyp¬ 
tian acacia, 

(Unguis calt)i or cat-claw podded 
mimosa, 

Vague downy-leaved mimosa, 
Peregrine American mimosa, 
(flaucous, or sea-green leaved, 
Purple flowered acacia. 

{fntsia), or Madias angular- 
staiked acacia. 

Circinal podded mimosa. 
Mutraya^-^eotica, cxvtic murraya. 
jl/ti&a, {dantain tree, and banana^ 
Para<lisian musa, tree of paradise, 
or evergreen plantain tree, 


Sapient deciduous plantain tree,' 
or banana. 

Morea. 

Vegetaceous channelled-leaved, 
Rushy awl-leaved. 

Myrtus, myrtle tree. 

Ceylon-odorous myrtle, 

(Pimento), Jamaica all-spice, er 
long-leaved myrtle. 

Round-leaved, 

Diecous, or two-liouse myrtle. 

M-unchausia spedosa, or specious 
flowering Imunchausia, , oWong 
ovate-leaved. 

N 


NYCTANTIIES, Arabian Jas¬ 
mine, 

(Samhac), orange.sleaved nyctao- 
taes, or Arabian jasmine, 

Single rtow<?rcd, 

Double flowered, 

Large double, or grand duke of 
Tuscany’s, 

Striped Arabian jasmine, 
(Arbortristh^, or sorrowful tree. 

O 


OI^EA odoratissimat most odorous 
Chinese olive, 

Ophhxylum seipeniinum, or serpen-^ 
lined ophioxylum. 

ihiganum Egyptiaaim, or Egyptian 
inarjoiam. 

Ojcalis, or wood-sorrel, 

Purple, 

Yellow, 

(Pes capra), goat’s foot, or umbel¬ 
liferous wood^orrel, ^ 

Versicolorate, or various coloured 
flowering, 

Incarnate flowered. 

P 

PANCRATIUM, or sea dafibdil, 
Ceylon, one flowered, with petals 
reflexed, 

£ 


o 
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^toDican two-flowered, 

Caribbean, many-flowered, 
Amboina, broad-leaved, many- 
flowered, 

[Calpeme), or Gibraltarian. 
Parkinsonia acukata, or prickly 
American Parkinsonia, minute 
leaved. 

Passiflora, or passion flower. 
Serrated undivided-leaved, 
Apple-fruited, undivided-leaved, 
Laurifoliated, or bay-leaved, 
{Murucuja), or lunated-leaved, 
Qnadrangular-stalked, 
Holosericeous, or silky-leaved. 
Punctated, or dotted-leaved, ' 
Fetid, or stinking hairy, 

Suberous, or cork barked. 

Red flowered, 

Pedated, or foot-shape-leaved. 
Minima, or least flowered, 
Vespertilious, or bat-winged, 
Kormaline, emargiuated-leaved, 
Capsuiar-fruited. 

Patagonula Americana, or Ameri¬ 
can patagoiiula, with serrated and 
entire leaves. 

Pnulinia, 

Barbadoes paulinia, 

Asiatic prickly-stalked, 

(Curura), or wedge-folioled, 
Ctirassoan, orate folioled. 
Pentapetes Phenicia, or scarlet In¬ 
dian vervain mallow. 

Petiveria, Guinea-hen weed, 
Alliaceoas, or garlic-scented, 
Octandrous, or eight male flowered 
Phenix daclylifera, or date-bearing 
palm. 

Phyilanthus, or .sea-side laurel, 
(Epiphyllanthus), or floriferous - 
leaved phyilanthus, 

Grandifoliate, or great-leaved, 
(Emblica), or pinnated-leaved, 
herried-fruited phyilanthus, 
{Nirurf), or herbaceous upright 
Phyilanthus, c 

Madeira spatarian wedgp-leaved. 
Phymlit, or alkekengi, winter 
cherry, 

Curassoan, hoary-leaved winter 
cherry. 


Viscous-fruited of Bonaria, 
Peruvian. 

Phytolacca diecia, diecious flowered 
or two house shrubby phytolacca, 
or tree American nightshade. 
Piper, pepper. 

Reticulated, or netted-leaved, 
{Anuilaga), or long-spiked Jamaica 
pepiier. 

Obtuse-leaved, 

Mignim, or black round pepper, 
(Matamari), or high-nerved-leaved 
pepper. 

Vereicillatc-leavcd. 

Piscidia Erythryna {Erithryna), or 
bastard coral tree, or Jamaica 
dogwood. 

Pisonia acukata, prickly pisonia, or 
fingrigo. 

Plumhago, or lead-wort, 

Ceylon, liliform-stalked, 

Scandent, or climbing-stalked 
A merican. 

Plumeria, West India jasmine. 

Red plumeria, ovate oblong-leaved 
White spear-leaved. 

Obtuse-leaved, snowy. 

Poinciana, Barbadoes flo^r fence. 
Pulcherrimous, or most beatitiful 
poinciana; spines paired, 

Chinese spineless, 

Bijugated-lcaved purple ; spines 
single, 

Klated, or tidl spineless. 
Polypodium, polypody, 

Aureous, or golden, 

Auriculated, or eared. 

Trifoliate, or three-leaved, 
Difl'uscd, or spreading. 

Portulaca Anacampseros, or lesser 
honse-leck slirubby purslane. 
Portlandia, 

Grandiflorous, or great flowered, 
hexaudrious, or six male flowered. 
Pisidium, gnava, 

I’yriferous, or pear-bearing, 
Maliferous, or apple-hearing, 
Vittated, or ribband pisidium. 
Pierocarpus, 

I’dlygonum-like, 

Aphyllous, or leafless. 

Pkns, fern. 
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Caudated, or long-tailed, 
Lineated-lcaved Domingo fern. 

R 


RANDIA, or American box-thom. 

Mild or thondess round-leaved. 

Aculeatcd or prickly. 

S/mvolJia nitida, or glossy smooth 
four-leaved rauvolfia. 

Rivinia, 

Humble or dwarf rivinia, 

Canescent or hoary white-leaved 
red-berri< d, 

Octandrious, or eight male (lowered. 

Rondeletia Americana, or American 
spear-leaved rondeletia. 

Odorous rondeletia. 

S 


SACCHARUM, sugar cane, 
Odicinal, or common sugar cane, 
dowel's panicled, 

Spiked-flowered saccliarum. 

Sapindtkt, soap-berry, 

{Saponaria), or common soap¬ 
berry, leaves impar pinnated, 
Spiiiose, abrupt pinnated. 

Senecio, groundsel, 

(Pseitdo China), or bastardy yel¬ 
low China root. 

Sida, Indian-mallow, 

Cordifoliate, or hearted-leaved, 

R horabous-leaved, 

{Abwlilon), or roundish heart- 
leaved sida. 

Sideroxylon, iron wood, 

Inermeus, or thornless Ethiopian, 
Spinose, or tliorny Malabai ian. 

Solanum, nightsh^e, 
Verbascum-leaved American, 
Guinea dark green-leaved, 
Querous-leaved of Peru, 

Sodom African nightsliade, or 
apple of Sodom, , 

Igneous or fiery red spined, 
Sanctous or holy night-shade of 
Palestine, 

Indian pear-fruited. 


Tomentose, or hoary powdered 
leaved, 

Bonarian tree nightshade, large 
golden fruited, 

Campeachy echinated nightshade; 
the calyx hedge hogged, 

Feroceous prii^y Malabar night¬ 
shade, 

{Sulamtm Guincense), or black 
Guinea nightshade ; large black 
cheri-y-fruitcd. 

Suphora, silveiy colutea. 

Tomentose, silvery-leaved of Cey¬ 
lon. 

Biflorous, or two-flowered Ethio¬ 
pian suphora, 

Lupinoides lupine-like sophora, of 
Kamstcliatka, 

Cape sophora. 

White flowered. 

Occidental American sophora. 
Spondius, American plum. 

Yellow American plum, glossy 
leaved, 

(Myrobalanm), great American 
plum ; leaves sliining, sharp 
pointed, 

{Mombin), or black American 
plum. 

Stapelia, 

Hirsuted upright branching stape- 
lia„with beautiful fringed flowers, 
Variegated spreading branched. 
Mammillary warted stapelia. 
Sterculiu (dirt wood), or Ceylon nut 
fetid or stinking. 

Swieienia Mohagani, {Mahogani) 
or mahogany tree, leaves pin¬ 
nated impar. 

T 

TAMARINDUS Indicut, Itadifii 
tamarind tree, pinnated hairy 
leaves. 

Theobroma, chocolate nut tree, 
(Cacao), or common chocolate nut 
tree, leaves entire, 

(GuaziAua), or sawed-leayed theo¬ 
broma, 

Angustous heart-leaved China then- 
bruma. 
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Tournefortiai 

Sawed ovate-leaved American, 
Cymose spiked of Jamaica, leaves 
naked, 

Voliibilato climbing Toumefortia, 
Most.fetid Mexican Toumefortia, 
Pifilised branching, 

Uiidershrubby Jamaica Tourno- 
fo)tia. 

Triumphetta Jjappula {JMppula), or 
buriy priekly-fruited triumphetta. 

Tropeolum iiuijus, (^ore plena), or 
major double nasturtium. 

Tulbagia CapensiSf Cape tulbagia. 

Tahernc monUina curifolia, citron¬ 
leaved tabernc montana. 

Thumbergia speciosa^ or specious 
(lowered thumbergia. 

Turnera ulmifolia, ehu-leaved tur- 
nera. . 

V 


VIXCA l^Pervinca), or peri¬ 
winkle, 

Hove periwinkle of Madagascar, 
White llow'ered, 
riuliaii hairy-leaved, 

Valkmneria, 


Aculeated, or prickly volkamcria 
spines at the rudiments of the 
petioles, 

Unai’med or spineless branched. 

W 


Jf^a chen dorsia, 

Thyi'se-flowering, or singlc-scapcd, 
Panicle-flowering, many-scaped, 
Winterana, or winter’s bark, 
{Canella), oblong-leaved caitclla, 
winter’s bark, or wild ciunamou, 
Aromatic winter’s bark. 

X 


XVLOPHYLLA longifolia, or 
long-leaved love flower, 

Latilolius, or broad-leaved. 

Z 


Zataia pumila, dw*arf rigii1-leuvo<l 
2 am ia. 

Thorny-leaved. 
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PREFACE. 

This Appendix is intended to supply the deficiencies of Aber- 
cromby, or to state the improvements since his time, in regard 
to the forcing of the most important of the liot-house fruits. 
In the forcing of peaches, cherries, and similar stone-fruits, but 
especially of grapes, and still more especially of pines, great 
improvements have of late years been introduced. The de¬ 
scription of these improvements is evidently a desideratum. A 
concise sketch of them has been therefore attempted here. 

For a considerable number of these improvements, as having 
been suggested to him in the course of his ovm practice, the 
Editor is alone responsible. Some have been brought under 
his notice in the practice of others. Particularly in regard to 
the forcing of Pines, he feels called on to state, that the follow¬ 
ing directions arc the substance of notes taken by him in the 
Royal Forcing Gardens, Kensington, where he had the advan¬ 
tage of seeing the practice for several years under Mr Aiton, 
and his very intelligent foreman, Mr Plimley. The rates of 
temperature prescribed for tlie Pines, may excite surprise, and 
may be thought extremely high ; but he has to reply, that 
they are, if any thing, below those employed in the Kensington 
Gardens, and that he has no where else seen Pines grown to 
greater advantage, or to more perfection. 
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FOnClNG PINES. 

UENER.tL REltl.tRKS. 

Those who have excelled in the cultivation of pines seem to agree that 
three distinct compartments are neces.sary, namely, one for crowns and 
suckers, one fur succession plants, and a third for plants in a more ad¬ 
vanced stage of growth to mature their fruit. 

The necessity for these diiiercnt pits or houses arises from the plants 
requiring dillerent modes of treatment, and paiticularly didcrent degiees 
of tempeiature, at tlieir dillerent stages of growth. 

It is the decided opinion of the most celebrated cultivators, that a bot¬ 
tom heat is essentially necessary to the cultivation of this esteemed fruit. 
Attempts to cultivate pines without bottom heat have been made by Mr 
Kniglit and others, but generally, we believe, with little success. 

Of all the means for producing the mild bottom heat required, we con¬ 
sider old tan, oak, or other tree leaves still to be tlie best. In prepar¬ 
ing the tan, it should be thrown together into an open shade, or into a 
round lieap out of doors, and frequently turned over, Uiat it may be 
thoroughly fermented and nearly lialf-rotteg, before putting it into a new 
pit. When this process is properly attended to, it will produce the 
required heat, and avert the danger of overheating. 

When shifting tlie plants, or at all times when the heat requires to be 
increased, add each time, of new tan, from about one eighth to one half of 
the whole, as may appear ner.essary. In putting in the new tan, trench or 
turn over the old from the bottom of the pit, and mix the old and new 
together, turning up twelve or fifteen inches of the old to the surface in 
which to ))lungB the pots again. When the old tan becomes much decayed 
and reduced to mould, it will then require to bo sifted, and the small 
thrown out. The necessity for stirring up from the bottom may, however, 
bo delayed for a few weeks, by carefully raking oif a few inches of the 
surfitce, without disturbing the pots, and filling up the space to the full 
iieight of tlie pots with a coat of iresh tan. This mode is particularly 
necessary in severe weather, when not convenient to have the plants re¬ 
moved for turning oyer the whole, and more particularly when the plants 
are in their last stage of cultivation ; that is, when the fi-uit is swelling 
off. 'Aeir roots will then generally be foum^ to have got through the 
holes in tlie bottom of thw pots, and to have extended tJiemseives 
amongst the decayed tan, and should not be disturbed if possible. In 
houses and pits which are heated by Hues, the tan will be found sometimes 
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to become too dry, particularly nearest to the hottest part of the flues. 
In this case, water must be applied over the tan. A Hue moist heat will 
thus be produced, at all times most desirable in pine houses. 

Wo may observe that where tan is not easily proeured, oak and other 
tree leaves are equally good. Indeed, we rather prefer oak leaves to tan. 
But neither should be introduced into the pits in large quantities, until 
they have been properly fermented. When leaves are used, they require 
to be well trodden down, in order that they may not subside too much 
aftenvards. They must also be kept moderately moist. When the pits 
are filled with leaves it is desirable to have at least a few inches of decayed 
tan or leaves upon the surface. This is at once better adapted for agree¬ 
ably plunging the pots, and will be found to adhere more closi ly round the 
pote than the undecayed leaves alone. We iiave always found the heat 
produced from well prepared leaves more swi ct and agreeable than that 
produced from tan, and fully as lasting ; and when the roots of the plants 
have penetrated tlirough the bottom of the pots, as observed above, we 
find that they run .still more freely among half decayed leaves than in tan. 

When plants are sliifted for the last time, it is particularly necessary 
that the pit in which they are to be placed should be well prepared, in 
order that a proper degree of host may be continued by top dressing, as 
above, till the fruit be ripe. We would always prefer good oak leaves for 
this stage of their culture. 


JANUARY. 

NURSING PINE PLANTS. 

Under this head are to be considered s\ickers and crowns which have 
been taken from the plants or 'fruit in the course of the jircceding summer 
or autumn, and potted, or w'hich is done with the greater part, planted 
into a pit or wooden frame for the purpose, among decayed tan or leaves. 

The principal thing to bo attended to at this season, is the temperature. 
During the night it should be kept as iiear (iO** as possible. During sun¬ 
shine, it may be permitted to rise to C5®, or even to 70®, especialiy when 
air is admitted, which should be freely given every fine day. Apply 
sufficient linings to the w'ooden frames, when the heat is kept up by means 
of dung and tan only. Cover the lights carefully with mats every night. 
When the weather is severe ami frosty, add to this a covering of dry hay or 
straw. The coverings should be put on about sunset, and removed soon 
after sunrise, except in cases of extremely severe weather. The utility 
of this must, we think, bo obvious to every one, as it is certainly a 
much more rational practice to shut out the cold, than to force in artificial 
lieat to keep up the temperature to the required degree. 

SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

The plants occupying this department principally crowns and suckers 
taken from the fruit or plant at an earlier period of the preceding summer 
than the nursing plants, potted and brought into frames, or flued pits, in 
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the month of July, or beginning of August, and shifted, most of them, in 
the montli of September, 

In regard to these also, the chief thing to bo attended to is tlie temper¬ 
ature. It should not now be allowed to exceed 6'0® during the night, and 
air may be admitted freely every fine day when it rises above C5“. Water 
should be given but very sparingly, and to the roots only at this season. 
It should never be used at a lower degree of temperature than that of the 
pits or house. 


FltUITINO PINE PLANTS. 

Here also the temperature is of essential importance. It should Ite 
hept steadily at from 60°, to 65°, as it is more desirable for genei’al pur¬ 
poses that the plants should not .start into fruit till the middle or end of 
next month. Some sorts, however, are found to swell tolerably well 
during winter; the Jamaica, in particular. At no time is assistance more 
necessary than when the fruit first appears; especially in one particular, 
the preservation of a proper bottom heat. For, notwithstanding the air of 
tlie house is kept sufficiently warm by the flues, yet, if tho plants be not 
carefully preserved in a brisk bottom heat, they will be checked in their 
first growth, and will bo much inferior in size to what they would other¬ 
wise be. Such, therefore, as arc in fruit, should be kept as deep in the 
hed as possible, especially when tho temperature of the house cannot be 
kept sufliclently high for them, without sacrificing the remainder, whose 
general crop it may be desirable to delay till a later season. Tho heat of 
tlie bark-bed should also be carefully kept up, when declining, by the mode 
of top-dressing recommended in tlie general remarks; or, when a more 
general change of tho tan becomes necessaiy, by taking up the pots, remov¬ 
ing from tlic surface and sides such bark as may be much decayed, filling 
up with new bark, mixing all well together by forking the wli je up from 
the bottom, then replunging the pots to their rims, as before. Let the 
fires be made regularly every morning and evening, guarding cs|iecially 
against excess of lemperature, by a thermometer placed in the liot-hoiise. 

Water should be given the pliuits once a week or fortnight, or as it may 
seem necessary. It should be given very moderately at this season, and 
as little as possible to the heart or leaves. For watering the pines and 
other plants in the house, a long tin pipe is eligible, liaving three joints, by 
which it may be lengthened or shortened as convenient; and a funnel at 
the largest end for receiving the water. By tliis tlie water may be con¬ 
veyed to tlie pots in any part of the bod with tho greater exactness, and 
without being poured upon the heart or leaves of the plants. For watering 
tho difiereiit sorts of plants, soft water is to be preferred, the cold chill 
being previously taken oft’, by keeping it in a tub or cistern, conveniently 
attached to the hot-liou.sc. All the tender exotics should be watered as 
often as required; tlie woody kinds often; the succulent tribe more seldom, 
or at least in less quantities at a time. 

They should all bo kept perfectly clean from dust or any sort of foulness. 
If any thing of that kind appear on their kiaves, let the large leaved sort b* 
washed with a sponge, tlie others occasionally watered alt over the top. 

FORCING VINES. 

The most celebrated cultivators of this much esteemed fruit, seem to 

2 E 3 
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agree, that tlio month of February, or beginning of March, is tho best 
time to commence forcing. In many situations, liowever, where a supply 
is wanted throughout the year, forcing is commenced by the first of No¬ 
vember, and sometimes sooner; and, notwithstanding the disadvantages, 
grapes are often tlius obtained in good perfection by the month of April. 
Where tliere ai-e two or more houses, indeed, it will generally be desirable 
to begin forcing one of them by the first of tlie year. 

The house having been put in order for this purpose, as directed in 
November, the fires should bo regularly applied at night, and even a little 
in the day, should the state of the weather require. But the fires should 
be so moderate, that the temperature of tlic house may not exceed 50“ 
during the night, for the first ten days. Then the temperature should be 
gradually raised to 55", at which it should remain until eveiy bud in the 
house has begun to swell. It slioiild then be gradually raised, .so tliat it 
may be about 60", when the vines are breaking into leaf. From this time 
it should be gradually increased, so as to reach 70“ or 72“ by the time the 
vines come into flower. 

From the commencement, air should be freely admitted every day, by 
letting down the ligh's or opening ventilators, so that the temperature may 
at no time exceed the fire-heat medium more than eight or ten degrees. 

From the time the forcing is commenced, the syringe or garden engine 
should be freely applied every day to moisten the shoots and buds. The 
house should be regularly filled with steam every evening after the fires 
are lighted, and when the flues have became sulHciently warm for the 
purpose. A pot or two of water may be placed on the hottest part of the 
flue an hour or two before. This, when sprinkled over the flues, will 
produce steam in greater abundance, than if applied in a cold state. A 
pot of water may also be sprinkled over the flues when the fires are made 
up for the night. This will keep a moist atmosphere during the remainder 
of the night. 

It has been our regular practice, for a number of years, when beginning 
to force, to introduce a quantity of unfermented dung into our early vinery. 
This is built up Into a ridge” along the house. Being frequently turned, 
and receiving additions occasionally, it discliarges a quantity of steam 
regularly over tho house, and is generally sufficient to keep it at the 
required degree of temperature for the first two weeks. We consider this 
practice of most essential service to bring away tho buds in a strong and 
vigorous state. We may add, that since we adopted the practice, we 
have never been troubled with red spider, or any other insects. We 
generally remove the dung when the vines have pushed a lew eyes of 
young wood. 

If the vines are planted on the outside of the house, they should be pro¬ 
tected by a sufficient quantity of moss wound round their stems with a 
hayband. 

If not already done, the surface of the border outside should be stirred 
up a little with a fork, and a coating of good moist dung should be laid 
over it to the depth of six or seven inches. This, indeed, should always 
be done in the bogiiming of wiAer, before severe frost sets in. It is of 
much benefit to the viney both protecting their roots from tho frost, and 
allordiug them a supply w nourishment. [This, indeed, and watering the 
borders with liquid manure, are the only means of supplying the necessary 
neurishment; as digging them, however slightly, would, in most cases, 1» 
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very injurious to the roots. The borders should bo well watered with the 
drainings of tlie dunghill. As much should be given as will penetrate 
fully to the depth of the roots. This may be repeated occasionally during 
the course of this, and the two following moiitlis. 

FORCING PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 

The forcing of peaches and nectarines is in many situations begun in 
December, in order to have ripe fruit in May. Little is to be gained by 
beginning earlier. JJut when there are two or more compartments, it 
is generally desirable to commence forcing a portion about the first of tlie 
year. 

'J'lie house, borders, &c., being in readiness hir this purpose, as directed 
in November, a little fire may now be applied every night. This should 
lie very moderate for the first two weeks; the temperature of the house not 
to exceed 45“ or 48“ during the niglit, and air to be freely admitted when 
the temperature reaches 65“ during the day. Then the temperature 
should be gradually increased, so as to reach 65“ by the time that the trees 
aie in flower; giving always abundance of air every fine day when the tem- 
jierature exceeds the fire miiiimtira a few degrees. A regular and steady 
tem|ierature is of tlie greatest importance to the success of the trees 
and crop. 

The trees should be regularly syringed every morning, or after the house 
is shut up for the evening. A little water may be sprinkled over the flues, 
when the fires are made up for the night, which, at this season should not 
be earlier than ten o’clock. The borders should be kept moderately moist; 
hut care must be taken not to deluge them with water, otherwise tile flower- 
buds will be in danger of ialiing ollj and a failure of the crop will be the 
consequence. To avert this danger, instead of syringing with tlie garden 
engine, wo would recommend ileid’s jiatent engine with a fine rose. This 
acts like a dew upon the branches and buds, and greatly promotes the rise 
ot the sap, and the strength and breaking of the buds. 

The surface of the borders within the house should be frequently stirred, 
and kept fresh and clean. No part of tliem should be allowed to become 
di-y or hard. This is sometimes apt to happen through inattention, parti¬ 
cularly at the part where tlie flue enters tho house. 


FORCING PEACHES AND NECTARINES IN POTS OR BOXES. 

The trees should bo prepared according to the directions given for cher¬ 
ries and plums. The soil should be rather lighter and much richer than 
that recommended for the peach and nectariuo borders; and there should 
bo an abundant supply of liquid manure, to make up in some degree for 
the confinedvpacc allotted to the roots in .the pots or boxes. 

Where there is the convenience of a green-house or a conservatory, the 
trees may be placed there for two or three weeks before the forcing is com¬ 
menced in the peach-house, l^eing thenSe removed to the peach-house, they 
slioulihreraain till the fruit is stoned. They m-w then be placed in a vinery 
for a few weeks to forward,them till the fruit begins taswetl oif, then 
replaced in the peach-house, or rather in tho green-house or consiervatory. 
In the green-house, the fruit appears to fine eflect; and, from the abut^ 
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dance of son and air, it is matured to great advantage; acijiiiriog a peculiar 
richness both of flavour and colour. 

When tlie fruit is set, the plants should be moderately supplied with 
water. When stoned, the supply of water should be abundant, and tijo 
surface of the pots should be covered with rotten duug, which should be 
renewed occasionally. 


FORCING CHERRIES. 

The sorts preferred for forcing are the Mayduke, and sometimes the 
Morelia. 

Plants for the purpose are generally preparing a year or two before forc¬ 
ing, in the following mode. They should be chosen young in the nursery, 
or, where many of them are to be forced annually, it may bo proper for 
each gardener to propagate his own. When a year from the bud, 
they should be carefully tied up and potted in pots, tubs, or boxes, of 
size according to their roots, and tlie strength of the trees, to be afterwards 
shifted into larger pots or boxes, as may seem necessary. The boxes 
should be perforated with many holes for the egress of the roots, and the 
purpose of draining. Instead of broken pieces of pets, it is preferable to 
cover the holes with pieces of fresh turf. These, while they admit a suffi¬ 
cient degree of filtration, will not impede the egress of the rools. After 
planting, plunge the plants into a sheltered, but nut shaded part of the 
garden, in which to remain till ready for forcing. Here supply them 
regularly with water, and cover the surface witli rotten dung, both to pre¬ 
vent excessive evaporation, and to nourish the trees. Those intended to 
remain in this state of preparation fur more than a year, should be taken 
up, after pruning, any time before the beginning of spring, and such of 
their roots as have penetrated into the natural soil should be carefully cut 
of]'. This, while it will not injure their growth, will promote their fruit¬ 
fulness. A suflicient number of plants should be continually kept in this 
state of preparation; new supples being always put in the place of tiiose 
removed into the hot-house. These need not always be young trees. 
Many which have been forced one season, may, if in a weak state, be 
taken out of the boxes, headed down, dressed about the roots, and planted 
out in a quarter of rich loam, where they will be fit for repotting in a year 
or two. Others, which have not been forced very early, will bo in a good 
•State for forcing two years successively. Such, however, as do not break 
freely and show symptoms of vigour, should be thrown away. The same 
rule is applicable to apricots and plums. As to gooseberries and currants, 
they are s» easily propagated, and so much better for forcing while young 
tliau old, it is not worth while to preserve them after bearing a crop in the 
cherry-house. They may be planted in any part of the garden when 
want^ to fill vacancies, or altogether thrown away. 

For receiving them, when ijjady for forcing, the floor Vt the house, 
being generally formed of good rich loam, should be well forked up. The 
roots will thus have freedom to penetrate through the holes in the pots or 
boxes, as, indeed, most probably,* they liavp already begun to do in the 
natural ground. If this i&the case, rare must be taken in removing.them, 
to injure '“.he roots as litUe as possible. They will strike into the floor, 
and derive from it a considerable share of nourishment. Having been 
{■reviously pruned according to the usual mode adopted in the open air. 
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let them be plunged a little into the floor, but not too deep; or else, without 
plunging, let it sufliee to draw a little of the mould of the house round 
them. Stir up the surface of the mould in the boxes or pots, and, if no 
roots intervene, remove a portion, supplying it with some rich ioam, and 
covering with an inch or two of rotten dung, which should be freijuently 
replaced. 

In arranging those with other plants in the hot-house, attention should 
he paid to the circumstance, that cherries, plums, and apricots require 
the most light and air. Gooseberries, from their d^varf habit, will take up 
little space, and cause little shade, by being placed in the front line. Cur¬ 
rants will grow well in a little shade, and may therefore occupy the middle, 
so as to be partially under the shade of the larger trees, but not too much 
to endanger the setting of their fruit. 


FKIJIlUAliy. 

NUKSING PINE PLANTS. 

Tiif. general management of this department is exactly similar to that 
of the preceding month, at least for the lirst two or three weelos, the tem¬ 
perature being the principal thing to he attended to. As the season 
advances, and becomes milder, with more sunshine, the temperature 
should be gradually increased. Water should also be given more freely; 
and no opportunity should be lost for giving air freely every flne day, to 
strengthen the plants, and prevent them being drawn up iu a weak and 
sickly state. 

Towards the end of tlie month, the crowns or suckers, taken from the 
fruit or plant the preceding summer or autumn, and hitherto remaining 
where planted, in the bark-bed, should now be potted. Their roots, 
which by tin's time will generally havi; become of considerable extent, 
should all lie pruned within an inch or-so of the bottoms of the erowns and 
suckers; and any decayed leaves about the bottom of the stems should be 
removed. Let them bo potted, the sucker's into 32 .sized pots, and the 
crowns, if not very large, into 48’s. I'iaee a small piece of broken pot or 
oyster-shell over the hole in tire bottom of each pot—over this, a little 
clean round saud, or some fragments of pots or bricks pounded small— 
then a little of the properly prepared mould. Place the plant at the pro¬ 
per depth—fill up the pot with the mould, giving it a gentle beat upon the 
patting bencli, that the mould may settle regularly among the roots, and 
press it regtilarly down with the fingers round the plant, but uot very har d, 
unless tlio mould is sufficiently dry. Let the surface then be dreased off 
to the depth of half an inch below the margin of the pots, that these may 
hold the necessary supplies of water. . It tlie mould is dry, give a gentle 
watering to settle it about the roots. Tlie bed into which they are to be 
plunged, should bo prepared for their reception, by turning the pit over 
from the bottom, and adding such a supply of fresh tan as maybe necessary 
to «isure a lively lie^t. Having laid a auflkieut quantity of the old tan 
on the surface, plunge the»pots; selecting Uie largest plants for the back 
row, and so on to the front row, which should be occupied by the smallest 
plants. In order to prevent the roots from being scorched by too violent 
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a bottom heat, it is a good plan to place a piece of plain tile or slate under 
the bottom of each pot. The plants should bo placed at such distance 
that their leaves may barely come in contact. If the sun is strong, it will 
he necessary to shade them slightly a day or two in the hottest part of the 
day, reducing this by degrees, till the plants strike root, which will 
generally be in the course of eight or ten days. After this, supply regu¬ 
larly air and water. By this time tlie temperature should be increased to 
66“ or 70“ during the night, and may be allowed to rise b“ or 10" higher, 
by tlie addition of sun-heat during the day. 

SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

Thk plants occupying this department should now have grown to a con¬ 
siderable size and .strength, and will require to he again shifted tow ai ds 
tlie end of this mouth, if the w eather be tine. If well managed, they w ill 
generally all require to be shifted at the same time. Duly sumo may 
require to be delayed. For the safety and greater convenience of handling 
the plants, as they are taken out of the bed, lot the leaves be carefully 
gathered up, and gently tied togetlier with a string of Iresh matting. 

For such as are thought to be sufliciently strong to be forwarded into 
fruit in the course of the summer, have proper sized pots cleaned, and a 
sufficient quantity of properly prepared mould. Turn the idaiits carefully 
out of the pots, with their balls entire. If their roots arc much matted 
round tlie bottoms of the balls, let them be gently loosened and partially 
cut olT. Rub a little of the mould oil' the surface of tiie balls, and remove 
any decayed leaves. Let the pots be properly drained, as for the nui-sing 
plants. Plant rather deeper than before. Fill up the space round the 
ball, stirring it gently down with a thin lathe, so that no space .may be left. 
Press the mould down pretty closely with the fingers. Dress oil’ the sur- 
&cc neatly to the depth of half an inch below the margin of the pots, so as 
to leave room for the necessary supplies of water. The bed should be 
prepaied for receiving them by being carefully turned over, and mixed 
with a sufiieient quantity of new tan. At this time, it is a good plan to 
plunge the pots only about a half or two-thirds of their depth, and after¬ 
wards, when the heat begins to decline, to add a top dressing. We would 
always recommend a piece of plain tile nr slate to be put under the bottom 
of eatdi pot; as thus a stronger degree of bottom heat may be applied, with 
less danger of scerchiug the roots. The plants should be arranged accord¬ 
ing tp their size, in the same way as the nursing plants. Succession plants 
particularly, should never be crowded closely together. It is also of much 
importance now to have them placed near the glass. 

Such of the plants as are not intended to be brought into fruit this 
season, we would recommend to be now shaken out and disrooted, as 
directed for nmsing piants; and put into pots of the same size, or even it 
may be a size less. With regard to the temperature, air, and water, 
these are to be treated in Uio same way as tlte nursing plants. 

FRUITING 1*INE PL 4 NTS. 

Particci^r attention sU^ld now be paid* to tliis department, as the 
pUats should be beginning to show fruit. Towards the middle of the 
month, let the tan or leaf bed be turned over from the bottom, and such a 
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quantity of fresh tan or leaves added, as may be necessary to ens»re a 
genial bottom heat. Mix the old and new well together, and turn up 
about filtoen or sixteen inches of the old decayed tan or leaves to the sur¬ 
face, in which to plunge the pots. Although the plants have been all 
slutted in autumn into pots of the size in which they were intended to 
mature their fruit, it will now, however, be'necessary to shift such of them 
again as appear in want of room for their roots. Turn them carefully out 
of tlieir pots, and remove any decayed leaves, and a little of the decayed 
mould oir the surface of the balls; taking care to disturb the roots as 
as little as possible. The pots having been properly drained, let the plants 
be placed rather deeper than before. Fill up the space round the ball with 
the mould, stirring it gently down with a thin piece of lathe. Such of the 
plants as appear sickly and do not stand steady in the pots, should also be 
taken out and examined; and if the roots appear unhealthy or decayed, 
the ball should be considerably or Avholly broken down, the unhealthy 
roots cut oir, and the plants potted again into pots of the same, or even of 
a less size. Such of the plants as appear healthy, and have sulhcient 
room for their roots, should only have a little of the decayed mould on the 
surface of the puts gently loieened and removed, and replaced with fresh 
mould. 

The plants having been examined and treated as each apijcars to require, 
and the bed prepared for their reception, let the pots be plunged about two- 
thirds of their depth; a top dressing to be added when the heat begins to 
decline. The distance at which the plants should be placed, must depend 
upon their size. Gooil fruiting plants should not have less than two feet 
from the centre of one plant to that of another. When they are all 
plunged, and the house neatly done up, and washed out, settle the mould 
about them with a little water, and give them a gentle syringe overhead, 
to wash oS' any dust from the leaves. The temperature should now be 
gradually increased, so that, by the end of the month, it may be about 70" 
or 72". Blit it should bo kept from exceeding SO" or 82" from sun-heat, 
by the free admission of air every fine d|iy. The paths and Hues of the 
house should have plenty of water sprinkled on them every night, and the 
plants will also require a more copious supply. If the heat of the bed should 
rise rather violently, but not so as to render a removal of the plants ncces- 
saiy, the heat may be allowed to escape, and the roots kept from the 
daneer of scorching, by loosening and detaching the tan or leaves a little 
round the pots, to the depth of two or three inches. This may be effected 
by means of an iron hook attached to a handle of sufficient length. Two 
or three watch sticks should always be kept thrust iiito the bed, to folly 
the depth of the pots, by the frequent examination of which, an experienced 
person can easily ascertain and regulate the temperature of the bed.' For 
the less experienced, some recommend a thermometer plunged to the 
depth of the (Kits, by which to regulate the bottom heat at from 80" to 85*. 

FORCING VINES. 

The directions given for, this department last month, with regard to 
tempirsture, airing, watering, and steaming the house, should be fol¬ 
lowed till the vines come io llower. The temperature shtfild then be 
increased to 72". Syringing should be discontinued until the fruit 
is set; but the flues and borders of tlie house should be regularly sprinkled 
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witli.water, in order to preserve a fresh moist atmosphere. Air need not 
be admitted so freely as heretofore and afterwards—only so mneh as to keep 
the temperature within due bounds, and with every precaution against 
rutting winds—as vines are found to set their fruit best in a liigh temper¬ 
ature and moist atmosphere. We may observe, that thougli we approve 
much of a moist atmospliere, we disapprove of steaming the vines, at least 
to any extent, from the time tliat the blanches begin to be developed. To 
oppress the vines at any time with a rank or an overheated moisture, 
tends to produce a spongy and uuhealtliy growth. It is too eiistomary, 
and cannot be sudiciently reprobated, to produce such a rank and noxious 
moisture by overheated flues. The moisture should at all times be fresh, 
never stagnant, and relieved by a short interval of dry atmosphere once 
a day. 

For some weeks after the bunches have shown themselves, they must be 
regularly examined, at least once or twice a week, and pruned. This 
may generally be performed witli the finger and thumb, without using a 
knite. M'iiere the bunches show tliemseivos distinctly, the shoots may bo 
stopped at the second eye, or a few eyes above the fruit, according to the 
space tliat each slioot may have to occupy. Such shoots as show no fruit, 
or do not require to be retained for bearing the succeeding season, should 
be rubbed oH' close to the old wood; and aii tendrils as they appear. Thus 
clear the vine of all weak and supeifluous shoots, whetlver springing from 
Uie old or the new wood; so as to throw all tlio streiigtli and sap into the 
wood retained for succeeding purposes, and to prevent unnecessary shade 
and confusion; observing to retain the strongest and best formed shoots for 
the production of a crop next season. It is desirable that a considerable 
portion of these should not have fruit upon them this season. Let tiiem be 
tied up to the trellis, as they advance, with strings of fresh matting, allow¬ 
ing sufficient room in the ties for the swelling of the shoots, and laying 
them in at tlie distance of from ten to fifteen inclics asunder. Such shoot.s 
as have been stopped will throw out lateral shoots, which must bo pinched 
ofl" above their first eye from the ^hoots. 

The best method of training vines, particularly in hot-houses, is to train 
them directly up the roof. This is the best method at once to secure a 
regular supply of bearing wood in every part of the house, and by its regu¬ 
larity, to avoid confusion. The young shoots of vines should never be 
crowded closely together—it is a practice as injurious as it is common. Let 
them always be placed at such distance, that the rays of the sun may lie 
freely admitted through the foliage. 

FOBClNii PEACHKS. 

The directions given for the peach-house last month having been 
attended to, the trees should be in flower about tlie end of the first week 
of Uiis mouth. The temperature should now be kept as steady as possible 
at Sd" during tiie night; and air should be admitted as freely as the state 
of the weather will permit during the day, and especially when the temper¬ 
ature may exceed 60° from snn-he&t, in erd^ to strengthen the blossoms 
and ensure their setting. Wbeu these begin to expand, the syringing 
should be discontinued un& the fruit is sek; but the borders and flues 
should be regularly sprinkled with water cveiy night; as it is of the 
greatest importance to the health of the trees, and the success of the crop. 
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piti ticiilarly at this time, to preserve the atmospliere fresh and moist. As 
soon as the fruit is set, iet the engine or syringe be again applied, rather 
softly, for a few days, but with moie force by degrees, to prevent the 
breeding of tlie red spider, of all others the most troublesome insect to 
almost all sorts of forced plants. If the green fly make its appearance let 
the house be fumigated with tobacco. This, liowever, should not be done 
while the trees are in flower. The most expeditious method of filling a 
house with tobacco smoke, is by a flower pot of convenient size, containing 
a small piece of burning charcoal at bottom, filled with tobacco; having a 
small hole in the side near to the bottom, to which to apply a pair of smalt 
bellows; and covered witli a little damp moss, to which water should bo 
applied from time to time, to keep the materials from burning too rapidly. 
By this means one person will fill an ordinary sized house quite full of 
smoke in a few minutes. We may add, that we have never found it 
necessary to repeat this more than once the same season. 

When the fruit are as large as garden peas, the trees should be regu¬ 
larly disbudded; and if the fruit have set abundantly, it should be partially 
thinned. See directions for disbudding wall trees in April or May. 

FORCING CHERRIES. 

O.VE of the greatest difliculties in forcing cherries, is their aptitude to 
shed their blossoms without setting their fruit. This generally proceeds 
from weakness in the parts of fructification; and can be prevented only by 
giving as much air as possible, and by the proper regulation of the tem¬ 
perature while the trees are in blossom and until the fmit is set. 

At this time, the temperature sliould not be allowed to exceed .52° dur¬ 
ing the night. In severe weather, it will be safe to reduce it a few 
degrees lower. We may add—though the observation is more applicable 
to March—that in strong sunshine it is advisable to shade the plants 
slightly an hour or two in the hottest part of the day. This observation is 
founded on the experience that, in scasous*of strong sunshine, clierrics set 
their fruit more freely on walls with an eastern or western, than with a 
southern exposure. In any circumstances, the temperature, from the eflects 
of sun-heat, should seldom be allowed to exceed 00°; and air should be freely 
admitted wlien it exceeds 50°. But care must be taken not to admit too strong 
a current of cold cutting wind, particularly when the trees arc in flower. 
Nothing is more conducive to the health of the trees, and the free setting of 
their fruit, than a fresh moist atmosphere, and a free circulation of fresh air. 
When the trees come into flower, syringing must be discontinued until the 
frait is set. But let tlie borders and flues be sprinkled witli water every 
night, and let the trees bo regularly but moderately supplied, till the fruit 
is set- and even then, let them be cautiously supplied until the fruit is 
stoned. They should then have abundant supplies, and if occasionally with 
the drainings of dunghills, so much the belter. When the fruit is set, let 
the syringe or engine be frequently applied in order to destroy the red 
spider. If the green fly make its appearance, it is easily destroyed by 
fumigations of tobacco. Thd* trees are also often annoyed with the cater¬ 
pillar When this appears, let the aflected pasts be syringed with a solu¬ 
tion of tobacco juice. This’will be a certain cure, unless wBfcn they are 
so rolled up into the leaves that it cannot reach them; in which case, let 
such leaves be immediately picked off. The trees which are forced in 
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pots, as vre believe is generally the case, will seldom require pruning. 
But when planted in the borders after the usual manner of peaches, they 
will require to be disbudded in a simiiar maimer, when the fruit is set. 
When the fruit is fully stoned, the temperature may be gradually increased 
to 6^°, or .even to 70". if it is desirable to have it ready as early as 


MARCH. 

NURSING AND SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

The treatment of nursing and succession pine plants at this time being 
so similar, we shall take them both under one head. If the weather, in 
the end of last month, has been unfavourable for renewing the tan beds and 
shifting the plants, or if it has been thought rather early to do so, we would 
advise it to be done as early as convenient this month, according to the 
directions given for last month. Attention must bo paid to the tempera¬ 
ture, keeping both divisions as steadily as possible about the same degrees 
as last month, or rather increasing as the weather improves and the season 
advances. Air must be freely admitted as the state of the weatlier will 
allow. As the season advances, the plants will require water in greater 
abundance. Such of tliem as arc just newly shifted, and particularly such 
of them as have been disrooted, will not require much water until the 
plants begin to grow, and their roots have reached the sides of the pots. 
When this has taken place, they should be regularly supplied in clear dry 
weather, and in more or less abundance as the plants may appear to require. 
In clear weather it is very desirable to syringe them occasionally over head 
to refresh their foliage and to keep them clear of dust. 

FRUITING PINE PLANTS. 

The plants occupying this department having been regulated as directed 
last month, the principal things to be now attended to ai'c the temperature 
end the regular supply of the roots with water and nourishment. The 
temperature of the bouse should be gradually raised to 70" or 76", allowing- 
it, from the effects of sun-heat, to rise to 80" or 86", for two or three 
hours, ^ut the middle of the day. We may here state a general obscr- 
vatfon of some importance, that from this time during the growing season, 
it will greatly brace and invigorate the plants, to allow the temperature to 
fell a few degrees below the fire-heat medium by the moniing. We may 
add a caution applicable to all the departments of forcing during the spring 
months, tliat in severe weather it will be advisable to allow the tempera¬ 
ture to fall a few degrees below the prescribed rate. In cloudy weather it 
is sometimes desirable to increase the fire heat medium a few degrees for an 
hour or two about the middle of the day, to facilitate a change of air- 
fresh air being at all times most desirable, and to be admitted as freely 
for a lew hours every day as the state of the weather will allow. The flues 
and paths of the house should be abundantly sprinkled with water %veiy 
night, in i^der to have a fresh humid atmoSpherc, which is particularly 
congenial to the nature of the pines. In clear weather let them be occa- 
■ionally syringed over head when shut up in the afternoon. 
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As the plants proceed in growtli, and in the formation of tlieir fruit, they 
may sometimes have additional nourishment supplied to their roots by 
forming a ring of turf round the margin of the pots, and fiUing it up with 
rich mould, adding a top dressing of sheep, or other rich dung. This top - 
dressing will encourage the emission of the roots from the bottom oj] the 
stems. Besides tlic regular supply of water the roots should be occ^ion- 
ally watered witli liquid manure. 

FORCING VINES. 

Ip success has attended the management of this department, the fruit 
should be set about the middle of this month. The temperature should 
be continued with regularity about 75”, and allowed to rise to 80° or 86° 
wltli sun.heat. In our opinion, an advantageous mode of regulating the tem¬ 
perature from this time is, to shut up the house early in the afternoon, so 
that the heat may attain a maximum of 95°; and to manage the fire-heat 
so that it may fall to 05° by the morning. Air should be freely admitted 
every day, being given and taken away by degrees. W hen the fruit is set, let 
the engine be freely applied twice or thrice a week, or even every night when 
the house is shut up, if the weather is clear. Let the flues and borders be 
regtilarly sprinkled with water. Let tlic roots be regularly supplied with 
water, and occasionally with liquid manure. The directions given last 
month for pruning and training sliould be duly attended to thgpughout this 
muutli, to prevent all unnecessary waste of the strength of the vines by 
shoots, which may not be necessary for a future crop, and which only tend to 
shade and confusion. As the shoots reach their required length, let them 
be stopped. Such as have been stopped, if vigorous, will shoot again. 
The laterals should be allowed to run a few joints and then shortened to 
one; and so on as they push till they stop, which they will generally do 
before the fruit begins to colour. When the proper shoots have ripened 
nearly to the extremity, the lateral shoots may be cut off at one joint above 
the originally shortened pait. • 

FORCING PEACHES. 

The temperature should be kept as regular as possible at 55°, allowing 
an advance from sun-heat of 5° or 10° about the middle of the day. Air 
should be admitted freely at every opportunity. This at all times is par¬ 
ticularly necessary to peaches, as from their habits they are impatient of 
confinement, and as the shoots, if drawn up weak, will fall a prey to insects 
and diseases more readily than any of the other hot-house plants. The 
process of thinning the fruit should be continued until the stones be fairly 
formed. The quantity removed should be in proportion to the apparent 
want of vigour in the tree to bring them to maturity. The trees should 
also be disbudded and deprived of all superfluous wood, that tlieir vigour 
may be preserved both for maturing the fruit and the wood left for future 
crops. The shoots selected to remai% should be neatly and regularly laid 
in to the trellis as they advaiace, to prevent their being broken 1^ syringing 
or aHr other accident, care being had in tying ^lem to give sufficient room 
for expansion. Water should bo supplied to the roots more lilerally as the 
fruit advances, but still with due caution, until the fruit be fairly stoned. 
The syringe should be freely and unremittingly applied to refresh and 
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nourish the foliage, and keep down that dreaded enemy the red spider. 
Should the green tly make its appearance, fumigate with tobacco as directed 
for last month. 


FORCING CHERRIES. 

Continue the regular supplies of air and water directed for last month, 
after the stoning of the fruit. As the fruit approaches maturity, however, 
the supplies of water are to be gradually reduced; and the llavoiir of the 
fhiit will be enbaiiced by admitting a portion of air during the night. 


APRIL. 

NHRSING AND SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

These having been regulated as directed for Februaiy and March, 
should now be growing rapidly. In clear weather they will reipiire to be 
regularly supplied with water at the roots. They should also be occa¬ 
sionally syringed over head, when shut up in the evening, to refresh their 
foliage, and keep them clear of dust. The temperature may now be 
gradually increased to 70" or 75", and allowed to exceed that 10" or 15" 
from sun-heat during the day. Air should be freely admitted according 
to the state of the weather. The most of the plants having been shifted 
as directed for February and last moiitli, will not require to be shifted again 
before the beginning of May. Only such as have not been ready then, 
may now require to be shifted. If the bed have been properly pre¬ 
pared with fresh tan for the plants, when shifted, it should supply a genial 
heat to their roots till they are again ready for shifting. But in case of 
tire heat declining much before they ar c reiwly for sliifting, it may oftmi 
be considerably augmented by carefully introducing a toi«-dressing of fresli 
tan over the surface of the bed among the pots. 

FRUITING PINE PLANTS. 

Water should be plentifully administered to the roots eveiy second or 
third day, in order to .swell off the fruit to a good sixe. Liquid manure 
.should be occasionally substituted for the water, as serving the purpose 
both'of watering and nourishment. Or, where tire strength of the top- 
.dressing recommended for last month, may appear exhausted, a coating of 
dung may be applied to the surfaci- of the pots, to bo wa.shed down by the 
regular waterings. Norrrishment is particularly necessary at tliis period, 
for the support trot only of the fruit, but of the suckers which it may be 
desirable to leave for plarrts. They will now be fast forming, and will 
make rapid progrtrss rvhen formed. 

Such of tiro suckers as are emittwl from the roots, should be destroyed, 
as making bad plairts, from their aptitude to^strike into fruit preirraturely. 
The suckers, denamiiiated„gills, which sometimes appear upon the foot¬ 
stalks of ceiAitt varieties, ^ould also be destifiycd os useless. Also, of tlie 
suckers of the stem, only one or two should be spared, unless when the 
number of plants is a greater object than the excellence of tlie fruit. 
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On the debated question whether crowns or suckers are best for plants, 
we may state that crowns make tlie handsomest and surest bearuig plants; 
but suckers are generally to be preferred for strength. 

FORCING VINES. 

Tiik temperature should be continued as regularly as possible at the 
same degree as recommended for last month, but allow'ed from sun-heat 
during the day to exceed the ilre-heat medium 6* or 10°. When the berj» 
rics liave reached the size of garden peas, the operation of thinning and of 
tying up tho shoulders of such bunches as require it, should not be neglect¬ 
ed. This is of the utmost consequence not only to tlie free swelling of the 
berrie.s, but to their excellenco in every respect. 

Tie up the required shoulders with fresh matting. Fix one end of tins 
about one-third from the extremity of the shoulder, or where the shoulder 
will be most equally balanced—introducing a split of wood longitudinally 
mider the shoulder, to diffuse the pressure in case the shoulder bo very 
heavy. Raise the shoulder as fai- as required, and tie tlie other end of the 
matting to the. wires or shoots of the vines. To avoid confusion from tying, 
and to save trouble, the under tiers of shoulders and the shoulders of mode¬ 
rate, sized bunches may be extended and kept up by the insertion of slender 
splits of wood, liaving notches at each end, in which two opposite shoulders 
may rest. 

Then, witli a pair of proper grape scissors, cut out the most immature 
of the berries, and also such a quantity of the more perfect of tliem, as will 
allow the remainder full scope to expand. The operation may bo completed 
at two diHi'rcnt periods—tlie number of berries to be cut out must de¬ 
pend iqion the nature of the vines, the number of bunches upon tlicm, 
and the size that the berries attain when fully matured. Those which set 
their fruit thickly—those which produce berries of a large size—and those 
which have a considerable abundance of hunches, will require to be freely 
thinned, both in the berries, and, particularly in case of the abundance ot 
bunchc.s, by the entire removal of many of these. The musket, the tokay, 
andf Sweetwater, will not generally require so much thiiming as some of 
the other .sorts. But such compact growing sorts as the Hamburgh, 
slioiild be now freely thinned. In genei-al, if fine fruit is the object, the 
great danger is on the side of thinning too little. For our own part, we 
have never had occasion to regret having thiimed at least one-third of botli 
bimchcs anil berries—^liut, often, that we had not thinned them more. Of 
course, it will be midcrstood that in tlie thiunuig here directed, it should 
be tlie finest of the hunches and berries which are spared. 

In clear weather water should now be abundantly supplied both to the 
roots, and also over the leaves by means rf the syringe. This will mate¬ 
rially forward the swelling of the fruit, and invigorate the vines. When 
tho weatlier, however, is damp, so as not to cany off tlie moisture during 
tlie day, tho supplies of water should bo regulated so as to avoid the danger 
of mildew. 

FOR«ING PEACHES. 

The temperature should bo iept aliout 55°, gradually rais^ so as to 
reach CO" by the time tliat tlio fmit sliall bo completely stoned. 'After that 
all danger is over, provided that the trees be in a heathy state. 
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The final thinning of the fruit should then bo proceeded with. W hero 
fine fruit is an object, it should be thinned upon healthy trees, to the dis¬ 
tance of ten or twelve inches apart; but when tlie trees are rather weak, 
the quantity left should be proportionably less. Where particular portions 
of a tree" may seom weakly, the fruit should be tliiiined with equally 
unsparing hand; it being exceedingly bad management to allow any portion 
of a tree to be outstripped and absorbed by the other parts. 

. Water should now be much more abundantly supplied tlian hitherto, 
especially at the roots. The syringe should also bo frequently applied over 
tlie leaves in the morning or evening. Let this bo done with considerable 
force, so as to displace any insects that may attempt a settlement. 

The priming and training in of the young shoots should be continued as 
directed for last month, and all water shoots removed, and laterals, unless 
where necessary to fdl up vacancies. 


MAY. 

NURSING PINE PLANTS. 

These should now bo growing rapidly, and by the first or second week 
of the month will require to be shifted. Particular attention should be 
paid to this. To shift them either sooner or later than they require, will 
tend materially to stunt their growth. It is therefore of the utmost conse¬ 
quence to know exactly the proper time for shifting them. This may be 
known by examining the appeai'ancc of the roots. Just when these appear 
to have extended their wreaths sufficiently roimd the sides of the pot, and 
have begun to show the germs of lateral fibres, and before these fibres hare 
-made any progress, is the [iroper time for shifting. 

By this time the tan in the pits will have subsided considerably, and the 
heat having declined, will require to he augmented by a fresh supply of 
tan. Chouse a fine day, and let the plants be carefully removed out of the 
pits or frames, and tied up, if thought necessary fur tlie preservation of the 
leaves, as directed on a former occasion. Let the pit be turned over from 
the bottom, and such a quantity of fresh tail added as may be deemed 
necessary to ensure a brisk bottom heat. If tlio old tan is very much 
decayed, let it be sifted, and tlie small decayed portion removed to the 
compost heap; let the remainder be carefully mixed with the necessary 
quantity of fresh tan, reserving a portion of the decayed for the siuface, 
in which to replimge the pots. • 

Let the plants bo carefully shifted into the next larger sized pots. As 
observed before, well managed plants will generally all require shifting 
at the same time. It sometimes happens, however, that a few may nut 
require it; or even that a few may bo so weak and sickly as to require 
to have their balls reduced and their roots trimmed, and to be put into 
smaller sized pots. 

In preparing the plants for potting, tuni.them carefully out of their pots. 
Remove any small suckers that may be forming at tlieir roots, e..d any 
small decayed leaves near the roots. Thisi will allow them to push out 
vigorous nCw roots. Examine tlie roots, cut out any that are decayed, and 
disentangle those a little which appear matted round the bottom of their 
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balls. Let tlio pots be properly drained as directed on a former occasion. 
Put in a little mould, over which place the plant in the pot. Fill up round 
tlie ball, giving the pot a gentle beat on the potting-hoard, and carefully 
stirring down tlie mould with a piece of tliin lath. Press it down rather 
closely with the lingers, and dross the sui'face neatly olf a little below the 
margin of the pot, to admit the necessary supplies of water. Give a little 
water to settle the mould about the roots. 

The pit having been prepared, let the plants be carefully arranged accord¬ 
ing to their size, and rcpiunged. It is desirable that the tan should be 
ratsed so that the ]>Iants when plmigcd, may stand within a few inches of 
the glass; as there is no danger of pines being drawn by keeping up a 
strong heat, if they are not too closely crowded, or too far from the glass. 
Atlention to this is particularly necessary, both in regard to nursing and 
succession plants. 

As a brisk bottom heat is essentially necessaiy, we would advise the 
pets to be plunged at this time only one half or at most two thirds of their 
depth. A piece of plain tile or slate under cacli pot, will gi'eatly protect 
the bottoms of the pots from an extreme of heat, wiiile it will also make 
the puts .stand level in the bed. To guard against excess of bottom heat, 
watch sticks should always be placed in the pits or frames, and frequently 
consulted. 

The plants Ijoiiig plunged, and the tan neatly done up al>out them, let 
them have a sprinkling of water with the .syringe overhead. Let the 
pit or house be kept a little closer for two or three days till the bottom heat 
comes up. 

Towarils the end of the moutlt, if the weather is mild, hre heat should 
be gradually given up. The temperature however should not bo less during 
the night than from 70“ to 76"; and during the day, from the eiicets of sun 
heat, it may with safety be allowed to range from 100" to 110”. In clear 
weather the plants will now require abmidant supplies of water; occasionally 
overhead. Air must be freely admitted every line day, being given and 
taken away by degrees. • 

Any crowns or suckers which have not yet been potted, may now be 
potted; being previously trimmed of their straggling roots. It is desirable 
tliat a frame should l)e prepared for these, and for any small weakly plants 
of the above. A convenient sized frame is at once the best receptacle for 
these, and will relieve the more advanced plants in the principal pits. 

Alter shifting, and especially after potting plants for the first time, we 
would recommend tliem to be shaded from strong sunshine for a few days. 


SUCCESSION FINE PLANTS. 

These being nearly of the same description as the nursing plants, will 
require nearly the same routine of management. The plants will require to 
be shifted, and the bottom heat augmented, by taming up the beds, silling 
and removing a portion of the decayed jan, if necessary, and by adding a 
quantity of fresh tan sufiicieiit^o ensure a brisk bottom heat. 

Th»temperaturc, during tlie night, should be about 70", and may exceed 
this from the eU'ucts of sun beat during the d3y, 10" or lS",i Towards 
the end of the month, if the weather be fine, fq-o beat may gradually 
dispensed with. 
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Regular supplies of air and water siiould be given as required from tlio 
state of the weather, &c. 

FRUITING PINE PLANTS. 

If the directions in February have l>een attended to, and the bark-bed 
in this department properly made up with fresh tan, or with what we de¬ 
scribed as preferable both for retaining the licat and aflbrding genial nour¬ 
ishment, viz., well fermented leavc.s, there will be now no necessity for 
renewing the bed. As the roots will now be extending tliem.selves con¬ 
siderably iiethe bed, it must prove a serious injury to the plants to take 
them up; and this in proportion to the fonvardness of tiie fruit. It is 
therefore of the utmost consequence to have provided sutlieient resources 
of bottom heat in the month of February, so tiiat a due lieat may be kept 
up till the fruit is matured, by a to|vdrcssing at this season of well fer¬ 
mented fresh tan. As the bed will by tins time liave sunk considerably, 
and the pots, heightened by a rhind of turf as directed in March, tviil be 
standing .some inches above the level of tlio bed, the toi>-drcssing may 
require to be of the thickness of a foot or more. Having carefully raked 
off an inch or two of the decayed surface of the bed, particularly round the 
sides where it is most decayed, let the toi>-dressiug lie applied so as not to 
injure the jilants. It may be raised a little abov e the margins of the pots, 
keeping it clear however of the surface of the pots, by ca.sing it neatly 
round their margins. 

If through improvidence there do not remain sullicicnt resources of 
bottom heat, the least of two evils must be to remove tlie plants and renew 
tile Iwd. Let this be done as directed on other occasions, only with espe¬ 
cial care to iiijiu'c the roots and plants as little as possilile. Such plants as 
have their fruit nearly swelled, siiould be supported with sticks, to prevent 
the footstalks being damaged. 

If any of tlie plants appear sickly, and the fruit not more than half 
swelled, it will be proper to shift tlicm cither into pots of the same size; 
or, if their roots be few and diseased, into smaller pots, their lialls licing 
reduced, their roots di.sentangled, and decayed ones removed. This, thougii 
it must retard the ripeiung of tlic fruit for a season, will promote its ulti¬ 
mate perfection. 

After the tojvdressing, or whatever other change may be nece.ssary, 
remove tlie decayed leaves from the )(lants. Relieve them al.so of ail the 
suckers but one or two of the best formed. Tliis is particularly to be 
attended to where the quantity of plants is not preferred to their quality, 
and to the quality of the fruit. 

When the house is regulated md cleaned, let the plants bo watered at 
their roots, and profusely syringed overhead to cleanse and refresli them. 
Those showing fruit in blossom, and swelling their fruit should bo liberally 
supplied witii water every third or fourth day. But from the time that 
any are colouring to ripen, tho watering of such siiould lie reduced by 
degrees, till it be entirely withhold some time before ripening. This is 
necesrary to ensure the richness and flavouwof the fruit. 

Towards the end of the,.month, if the weather is fine, lire heat liiky be 
gradually ^speiised with. At this time th# temperature should be about 
TS* during the night; during the day it may range without danger from 
that to 100*. Air must bo freely admitted on all occasions as the state 
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uf the weather may permit. This is absolutely necessaiy to enhance the 
flavour of the fruit. 

The matiuity of the fruit is indicated by a difl'usire fragrance with a 
change in the colour of the fmit; most sorts becoming yellotv or .stiaw- 
coloured, others dark green or yellowish tinged with gi-een. The fruit 
should be cut before it is dead ripe, otherwise the spirit of the flavour will 
be dissipated. In cutting, a considerable portion of the fruit-stalk should 
be left attached to the fruit, as also the crown adhering to tlie top. 


POiXINO GRAPES. 

4 

The crop will now be swelling off. The temperature should be conti- 
nui il regularly at from 70“ to 76“. With a free circulation of air, it may 
be allowed to rise trom the eflects of sun heat 10® or 15®, 

111 clear weather, syringing shouid be continued occasionally till the 
fruit begins to change colour; and especially if there is any appearance of 
red spider. Sliould tlie spider appear after syringing is discontinued, tlie 
flues may be washed witli a solution of lime and sulphur. 

In very dry weather, it is advisable to mulch tlie outside borders with a 
little short grass; to be removed when the fruit is approaciiing to maturity, 
sliould the weather not continue excessively dry. 

Towards the cud of the montii the fruit should be bcgiinnng to change 
colour. Syringing must then be discontinued. VTatering the borders should 
also he gradually discontinued as the fruit approaches to matui'ity. 

During tliis time, it is our jiracticc to leave a small portion of air at the 
top of tiic lioiisc during the niglit. This tends to dry the atmosphere, to 
allow a iiigiier temperature, and so to enhance the flavour of the fruit. 

At this time pruning should also be attended to. Any of the lateral 
sluHits that may require it siiould be shortened back, and siuh of the leaves 
as may be over.«hading the fruit sliould be slied aside, that tlie fruit may 
enjoy as much as possible of light, air, and nourishment. We reprobate, 
however, the piactice adojited by some, of thinning the leaves. It is inju¬ 
rious at once to tlie fruit, and to the wood retained for succeedhig pur¬ 
poses. 


FORCING PEACHES. 

The fruit shouid now he approaching maturity. The principal thing to 
be attended to, is the admission of sun and air. It is well known, that 
peaches ripened on the open wall, excel those ripened in the hot-house in 
colour and flavour. It seems tlicreforc of essential importance that the 
fruit should now be exposed to the free action of the sun and air. To allow 
such full exposm'c, tlic shoots which may appear too rampant for the equal 
diflusion of the saji, aiul as many others as can be spared, should be remov¬ 
ed. The leaves sliould he piislicd aside from the fruit, or even a few of 
tliem cut oil', if necessaiy; only leaving the lower part of them to mature 
tlie buds at their base. Tho sashes shoi^d also bo drawn down as much as 
possible every fine day. • 

Cal'*must be taken, however, to cover up the house at the approach of 
rain; as wet would prove highly injurious at this time. The^syringing 
and watering of the borders should be gradually discontinued] uid alto¬ 
gether witliheld for some time before the imit is matured. 
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When the fruit is ripe, nets may be suspended boiow the trees for such 
of the fruit as may happen to fall. It should bo observed, however, that 
for the sake of the flavour, the fruit should be puUed before it becomes 
dead ripe. It is easily ascertained by the hand, when it is fit for pulling. 

When pulled, it should ho carried to the fruit room, and carefully placed 
on a clean shelf, luiless immediately wanted fur use. 


JUNE. 

NURSING AND SUCCESSION PINES. 

In so far as regards temperature, air, and water, these compartments 
will require nearly the same routine of management as directed for last 
month. In the nursing department, tlio temperature may be allowed to 
range, with sun heat, from 110" to 120'. 

The few plants which may not liave required sliifting then, should now 
be shifted according to the directions then given. Any crowns or suckcis 
which have been stuck to strike in the front of the pits or frames, may now 
be taken up, trimmed of their straggling roots, potted, and placed in the 
fiume appointed last month for those of a similar description. The plants 
thus shifter], or potted, should be shaded a few days from strong suijshino. 

In the frame, or frames, the proper tempcratiue should ho kept up by 
means of linings, and by renewing the beds when necessary. Hank steam 
from the linings or beds, as tending to rot the plants at the heart, shunid 
he carefully guarded against. This may be cdeeterl by a suflieient cover¬ 
ing of well reduced tan, in which to pliuige the pots. To guard against 
extremes of bottom heat, watch sticks should always be placed in both 
frames and pits, and frequently examined. This is particularly necessary 
when the beds are renewed, or fro.sh linings are applied. 

Uy the continuance of such treatment, the plants in the frames will Ix! 
ready by autumn to bo shifted into the principal nursing and succc.ssion 
pits, when the plants at present in these pits, shall be removed to the suc¬ 
cession and fruiting pits. 


FKUITINO PINES. 

The routine of management prescribed for last month, should bo follow¬ 
ed'out till the fruit is matured. Air should bo freely admitted, water gra¬ 
dually withheld, and the fires gi adually discontinued, if tlie temperature 
i^an be kept high enough without them. 

As the ihiit is cut for use, the plants may remain undisturbed, each of 
them, so long as necessary, to forward its respective suckers. Towards 
the end of this month some of the suckers may be ready for removal. Such 
as appear of a brown coloiu at bottom, and are found to separate freely 
from the plants, may be CArefull;^ taken oft Their removal will enable 
the plants to bring the remainder to greater perfection. Being removed, 
and laid on a shelf for a few days, they should bo potted int% forty- 
eiglit sized pots, or such Ss their size may require, then planted in afiitmo 
according \o directions already given for nursing plants. Hero they will 
be ready by the end of August fur being shifted and placed in nursing pits. 
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With such accommodations, and with proper management aftenvai’ds, tliey 
may bo expected to mature their fruit by August or September tlie fol¬ 
lowing season. Where such accommodations cannot immediately be had for. 
them, they may bo left on the plants, or laid past till arrangements can 
he made for them. 

The crowns, being returned after the fruit has been used, should be laid 
past for some days to dry and harden at their bottoms; then planted to strike 
in the frames or in the front of the nursing |iit. 

As tliey become divested of their suckers, the old plants should be 
tlirov;n out, to make room for any that may have been detained in the suc¬ 
cession pit, for want of room in the fruiting pit, and for any tliat may have 
started |ireinaturely, or that have been started for the purpose of fruiting 
late in autumn. 

Till a general regulation takes place in autumn, or when the state of 
the crop may detennine, the plants yet remaining, along with those thus 
introdueed into the fruiting pit, should be managed according to the direc¬ 
tions already given for this department. 


FOllCING vines". 


T»k crop should he fully ripe by about the middle of this month. After 
ripe, the fruit, particularly the thicker skinned sorts, may, if desirable, 
he advantageously preserved for some weeks upon the vines, without much 
injury to the trees. During this time, it is of chief importance to keep 
the atmosiihere dry and cool, and to allow an abundant circulation of air. 
In damj) weather, it will even ho necessary to diy tho atmosphere by 
means of slight fires, and by giving sufficient air for evaporation, and for 
the reduction of the temperature. When desirable to clear wf what remains 
of the fruit, it may, if necessary, be preserved for a short time furtlier, by 
lieing suspended in a cool, dry, and well aired fruit room. Wlule preserved 
cither on the vines or in the fruit room, let all the berries showing symp¬ 
toms of decay, lie immediately removed to prevent contamination. 

When tlie fruit is cleared off, it is of tho utmost impoitance to sflbrd 
every advantage for ripening the shoots to bo retained for succeeding pur¬ 
poses. There is little danger of these being over-ripened. 

In vines which have been forced so early, tlie temperature should bo 
sufficient without the aid of artificial heat. But as much as possible of 
room, light, and air, should bo afforded, by the removal of such shooli as 
have produced fruit this season, and are not absoluUdy necessary for suc¬ 
ceeding purposes. Also any lateral shoots which have overgrosvn tlioir 
proper limits should be shortened back. 

Tho engine should be occasionally aiiplied to remove dust, decayed 
leaves, and vermin, end to refresli and nourish tlie foliage and wood. In 
firy weather, tlie borders will also require to be moderately refreshed witli 
water. 

The vineries coming on in succession, should be managed according to 
tho directions already given, making % proper allowance for the season. . 

FORCING PEACH^. 

I'HE crop in this compartment will probably have been efisposed of by 
tlu! end of this montli. 
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Tlie trees should then bo refreshed both at their roots and overhead with 
tlie syringe; applying it overhead with considerable force for tlie suppres¬ 
sion of red spider. 

The lights should be thrown open, or entirely removed, if wanted for 
ripening late pea<'hes or vines on lined walls, or for any other purpose. 

The sheets will be suflieiently matured for fruiting purposes next sea¬ 
son, without further protection or care. Only such second growths as may 
arise from the heat of the season, and may not ripen properly, should be 
cut oti', unless filling some vacancy of the tree. 

The peach houses which are coming on in succession, should be manag¬ 
ed according to the directions already given, making a proper allowance 
fia' the season. 


JULY. 

NURSING PINE PLANTS. 

The directions for last month and the preceding liaving been attended 
to, these plants should be growing vigorously, and should require to be 
shifted again about tbe middle of this montli. Let this be done carefully, 
according to the directions formerly given; and let the tan be turned 
over, and, if necessary, tlie bottom-heat augmented by a portion of new 
tan. The plants in the frames should also he attended to, and sliifted 
when necessary. Towards the end of the mouth, the temperature may be 
gradually decreased a few degrees by abundant admission of air. Water 
should be regularly supplied, in quantities according to the state of -the 
weather; observing to water rather sparingly for a few days after shifting. 

SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

Such of these as were not disrooted in the spring, being intended to be 
fruited in autumn, sliould now be generally showing their fruit. It is 
desirable that these should be shifted before the fruit comes into flower. 
Let tliis be carefully managed, according to the directions already giren 
for fruiting plants. If well managed, these plants will mature their fruit 
ill September or October, of the finest quality, if not of the largest size. 

The general stock of succession plants sliould also be attended to. The 
shifting of these is often delayed till room is made for them by the removal 
of the fruiting plants; and such delay is certainly very desirable, where it 
can be had with safety. But we would by no means advise it after the 
plants are fully requiring shifting, as nothing is more calculated to throw 
them into premature fruit, an event, at this season, next to their utter 
ruin. Let the temperature in this department bo gradually decreased a 
few degrees towards the end of the month, by abundant admission of air. 
Let water be supplied as the state o^the weather and plants may require. 

W 

FRUaTING PINE PLANTS 

SiiopLD beVreated according to tho directions already given, till tho 
general crop is cut, when a general arrangement of the plants must take place. 
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AUGUST. 

FRUITING PINE PLANTS, 

The general crop may bo expected to be cut by the end of this month, 
uliHu a genei'al arrangement of all tlie pine plants must take plat^e. 

it is desirable that tins arrangement should not be later than the laxt 
week of this, or the first week of the following moiiUi. It should com- 
nience with the removal of the plants which have produced their fruit. 
I'heir suckoi*s should be carefully taken ofl*, pared smooth at bottom, an<l 
stripped of any small decayed leaves, to favour the emission of roots. 
Along with the crowns, which will req^uire to be drie<l for a few days, the 
suckers may be also laid past in a dry apaitment, till the other arrange¬ 
ments are efiected, and a suitable pit or frame is prepared for their recep¬ 
tion. After the removal of these, let the bark or leal-beds bo turned up 
from the bottom, the exhausted part removeil, and the remainder mixed 
up with a sufiicient quantity of fresh tail or leaves, to raise the bed to the 
proper height, and to ensure a genial bottom-heat; reserving a sufiicient 
(quantity of half-decayetl matter on tlio surface, in which to repluiige tiie 
puts, if principally filled with leaves, let the beds be well trod down, 
provide against their subsiding or overheating. The flues should now be 
cleaned, and any other necessary repairs effected. 

These operations being completed, let the requisite number of plants be 
selected from the succession pits, and, liaving been shifted as already 
directed, let them be arranged in the fruitiiig-pits aiTcordiug to their size, 
and cai efuUy plunged about two-thirds of tlieir depth, making allowance 
for a future top-dressing of fresh tan when the lieat begins to decline. 
Thu plants having been plunged, and tlie house regulated and neatly done 
tip, tliB ptantvS should liave a gentle wateryig overhead with the syringe, to 
refresh them, and clear tlie foliage of dust. When the heat of the bed has 
come up, let them have regular but moderate supplies of water. Let a 
genial and steady heat be supplied, the temperature ranging from (55" to 
70" during the night, and from 75® to 80" during the day; abundance tjf 
air beingAdmitted when it exceeds 85", 


SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

The succession pits should also be put in order, by turning up the bark 
beds, adding tlie necessary supplies of fresh tan, cleaning the flues, and by 
other necessary repairs. The requisite number of the strongest plants 
should be brought from the nursing pits. The most of them, as probably 
requiring it, should be carefully shifted, arranged accoifiing to their size, 
and plunged. When plunged, let th^m be gently watered at their roots. 
When the heat has come up,•and tlie platite liavo begun to grow again, let 
them have regular but moderate supplies of water, as the state of the 
weather and of the plants ifiky require. The temperature should now be 
gradually allowed to decrease.with the decline of the season, do that by the 
end of the month it may stand about 65" during the night; abundance of 
air to be admitted when, through the effects of sun heat, it exceeds 80®. 
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NURSING PINE PLANTS. 

The crowns anil suckers in the nursing pits anti frames sliouiil also lie 
regulated. Such as have been potted in the preceding months should bo 
carefully shifted. Of such as have been planted into the Ian in front of 
the pits or frames, the strongest should be potted. Their roots being 
cut of!' within lialf an inch or so of their stems, a little of the decayed or 
hard part of tlie bottom of their stems being pared olF, and any small de¬ 
cayed leaves removed, they sliould bo potted in pots, according to their 
size, in light vegetable mould, and arranged and plunged. 

For the general stock of crowns and .suckers lately taken from the old 
.stock of fruiting plants, and laid past to dry, let a small pit or frame bo 
carefully prepared with fresh tan. If a frame, it may bo supported ujion 
posts to the required height; and the tan may be supported by a lining of 
dung roimd the outside. A few inches of decayed tan being laid on the 
surface of the frame, let the crowns and suckers be arranged, and inserted 
at from five to eight inches asimder, according to their size. In such a 
pit or frame they may remain, without potting, till the end of Febiuary or 
hegiiming of March. We greatly prefer keeping tliem in this way 
through the winter, as a small division of an ordinary sized pit or melon 
frame will accommoilate a great number of plants, and as the temperature 
can easily be kept up by linings of fresh dung, and by carefully covering 
up at night in severe weather. 

Indeed, for both nursing and succession plajits, we prefer pits or frames 
in which the temperature may be kept up chiefly by means of tan and 
dmig. The plants will be less infested by insects thaii if grown prineijially 
by the aid of lire heat. 

The spirit of these remarks may even be extended to the fruiting plants. 
For these, where it is not an object to force vines or other fruits in the 
pine pit, we prefer small fined pits without paths. Such a pit, properly 
constructed, end ten feet wide vVitbin, wilt accommodate as many plants 
as a patiicd house of fifteen feet width. A single flue passing round the 
front and ends, will be quite sufficient to keep up the reqiured temperature 
at all seasons of the year. In general, only a slight fire will be required 
during night, except in very severe weather. One-half the fuel will bo 
saved. Above all, the pines will give indications of a congenial*climate. 

The general stock of croivns and suckers, being planted as directed, 
should be shaded in clear weather during the hottest part of the day, till 
they strike root. They will theu occasionally require moderate supplies of 
water. The temperature, towards the end of the month, should bo from 
(>5” to 70“; air to be freely admitted when it exceeds SO" from the ellects 
of sun heat. 


SEPTEMBER, 

aNURSlNG PINE^. 

The direefeons for last month having been followed, let the linings be 
occasionally turned up or renewed when necessary, to keejr up tho torn- 
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perature to 65”. Let air be admitted frceljr when the temperature exceed.*! 
■Sfl" from suii heat. Watering overhead should be gradually discontinued 
as the season declines, and, in general, tlie supplies of water should be 
Kiarlually lessened. 

When the crowns and suckers planted in the tan begin to grow, air 
aliould he admitted every fine day. These will seldom require much 
water; only such as have been potted will require regular but moderate 
supplies. Towards the end of this mouth, and till the month of April, 
thi‘.sc! supplies should be given in the forenoon of the day. About tlie 
same time, if severe weatlier set in, it may be nccessaiy to commence 
covering the pits or frames during the night, gradually increasing the 
coverings as tlie season may require. 


SUCCESSION PINES. 

The directions for air, watering, and night-coveting of tlie nursing 
ilcpaitnieiit, are applicable to this. The temperature should be rather 
lower. Ill fluod pits, slight fires at night may be necessary towards the 
end of the month in damp weather. In clear weather, the plants may still 
be moderately syringed overhead. 


FllUITING PINES. 

The plants having been regulatesl as directed for last month, sliould 
now be beginning to grow. The tcmiierature, air, and watering should be 
nearly the same as for the succession department. Slight fires will be 
nece-ssary towards the end of the month in damp weatlier. Tho patlis and 
lilies of the house shoidd then be occasionally sprinkled with water, to 
niaintani a fresh and genial moisture duiiiig the night. 


OCTOBER. 

GENERAL MAN.VGEMENT OF PINES. 

Tiir directions for tho preceding month are nearly applicable to this. 
I'lie teraperatm-o should be a few degrees lower. Artificial heat should be 
applied rather with a view to maintain the health and vigour of the plants, 
than to promote their growth. 

[n fluod jiits, night fires will bo occasionally required at the beginning, 
regularly by tho end of tho month. In the pits or frames heated only by 
tan and dung, greater care is necessary to regulate the temperature than 
in flued pits; tho cultivator in tliis case having less immediate control 
over the materials by wliich the temiieraturo is maintained. Tho watch 
sticks kept in tlie beds must bo frequently examined, and the linings care- 
fidly guarded from cold, rai*i, or wind, or otherwise managed as may be 
iitTOSsary to prevent sudden changes of temperature. 

Air must now be freely aidmitted as tho ^te of the weather will per¬ 
mit, and care must be taken to liavo it difiusod equally thr^gh the pit or 
frame. Excepting after the plants arc sliifted, when thejr must be kept 
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close end shaded for some time, a free circulation of air is always necessary 
to plants confined in an artificial atmosphere. 

Water, botli at roots and overhead, though it is better to give it rather 
frequently, should now be gradually diminished in quantity. The crowns 
and suckers planted in the bark-bed should require little or no water 
during the winter months. During this period, indeed, it is preferable to 
keep all. the plants rather dry than otherwise. 

Such of tire succession and nursing plants as are likely to require shifting 
before the spring, it will be advisable to shift by the middle of tliis month. 
To shift such even rather prematurely at tlris time, is better tlian to incur 
the necessity of doing so later in the season, it being of advantage to have 
the pots in some measure replenished with routs, ere die plants fall into 
what may be termed tlieir doimant state during the dead of winter, 

PRUNING VINKS. 

The directions for the early forced vinery in June and July having 
been followed, the wood should now be thoroughly ripe; end, towards tile 
end of the montli, the leaves will be falling into decay. Tlie operation of 
pruning should bo therefore eommerieed preparatory for next season. It 
is of importance not to delay tliis operation later than is absolutely proper. 
In healthy, sutlieiently ripened wooil, indeed, there is no danger of bleed¬ 
ing, whensoever the pruning may be performed; Ideediiig, in our opinion, 
generally proceeding citiier from uiiripeiied wood, or from a diseased state 
of the roots in consequence of a damp subsoil. It is, however, of great 
advantage to the vines to have as much time as possible fur tlie healing of 
the wounds, and for resting, previous to another crop. 

In pruning and training, tlio great object aimed at, is to liave all parts 
of the house equally supplied w itli guoii bearing wood. V'arious mixles, 
have been adopted for tlie same end—long pruning and short spur, hori¬ 
zontal training, fan-form, and direct. It is perhaps not of essential 
importance which of these modes be adopted, the success of vines depending 
more upon the circumstances connected witli the soil and atmosphere, 
tluin upon the modes of pruning and training. 

If, however, we iniy ha7.ard an opinion derived from coiisideralile 
experience, the mode of pruning best fitted upon the whole for tlie equal 
di^ribution and arrangement of sap and fruitfulncs.s, is what may Ihi 
termed the intermediate spur mctliod. And for the same end, we prefer 
the mode of training from two hori/xnital main branches directly up the 
roof, or, if the vines bo planted on the back wall, directly up the trellis. 
Judiciously managed, the house may be furnished as speedily by tliis as 
by any other method of training. At any rate, any disadvantage nt 
tediousness at the outset must be more than compensated by the equal 
distribution of sap and fruitfulness. Another advantage of tliis method is 
that the fewest number of stocks will suffice fur any given space—in a 
house sixteen feet high, they should bo planted at from eight to twelve feet 
apart, according to their liabit of growth—and thus will attain to some¬ 
thing like maturity of size, the best Hate for ^itfulness. Should variety 
be desirable, it may bo secured at pleasure by grafting, and at little or no 
expense of wood or time. «(Sce our method ^f Grafting. Horticultumt 
TrantacHmt. 

In proceedjlig at this time to the principal or winter pruning, some 
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consideration is necessary to retain enough of bearing wood, and no mure; 
wliile removing from the bottom such of the leading shoots as have become 
scanty of bearing wood near their base, to make way for succeeding young 
wood, to keep the trees under perpetual renewal, to check the natural 
propensity of the trees to shoot stronger towards the extremities, and & 
secure a sufficiency of bearing wood at bottom. The slioots laid in during 
summer for the purpose of replacing the old leading shoots intended for 
removal, should be shortened more or less as the due distribution of bearing 
wooil may require. Such of the lateral shoots as may not seem necessary 
for succeeding purposes, should bo entirely removed. The strongest ami 
best formed being retained, should be shortened into one, two, three, or 
four eyes, according to their several strengths, and the spaces requir¬ 
ing to-be furnished. In shortening shoots of whatever size, it is proper 
lo provide against danger or injury by cutting on the opposite side 
of the last eye, one and a half inch above it, and in a slanting direc¬ 
tion. 

The pruning being finished, lot the loose outward bark be removed from 
the older branches by rubbing with the hands. Let the trellis or wires be 
cleared of all decayed leaves, pieces of old matting, &c. Let the stronger 
branches, the trellis, and ^1 the wood work of the house be carefully 
washed witli water. Let the vines be washed with an infusion of soap 
and wati'r. Not .such a wash as that recommended by a certain living 
author, who advises a lather of soft soap, of such “ a tliick consistency as ' 
not to run oil' the trees when applied,” mixed with a solution of sulphur 
and tobacco juice of “ the consistence of thich paint.” “ This,” he adds, 
“will destroy any insects that may be alive or harbouring under tlie 
bark.” Certainly, we must admit, it will effect a complete destruction, 
not only of the insects, but of all future harbour for them. It will not 
require to be twice repeated, as the autlior advises, ere it have effected 
the complete destruction of the tree. A wasli of soft soap and tobacco 
juice, at the rate of a pound each, dissolved in four gallons of water, will 
be sufficient for any good purjiose. Let tliis be carefully applied over 
every part of the vines with a brush. 

The shoots and branches should now be laid in, regularly distributed, 
and tied to the trellis or wires; allowing room in Uie ties for futuie 
swelling. In the distribution of tho wood, tlie older branches which it 
has been necessary to retain, may have their more naked parts covered 
with young shoots trained along them, by which they may be replaced on 
a future occasion. 

Let tho house be cleaned out, and the borders stirred up, to give the 
whole an orderly appearance. 

Where vines are grown in pine-houses, they should now be pruned, and 
treated accordhig to the above directions. 


NOVEMBER. 

NURSING PINE PLANTS. 

For the crowns and suckers planted into the tan, in a frame or smaU 
nit the due temperature should be maintained by stirring lip and reiiew- 

2f8 
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ing the linings when necessary, aiul by carefully covering uj) at night in 
severe weather. 

Such of the jilants as were potted in the end of August or beginning of 
September, and ere occupying pits heated by flues or dung linings, will 
require at this time to have the bark-beds turned up, and such a quantity 
of fresh tan added as may bo deemed necessary to ensure a genial bottom 
heat till the month of February. For this operation a fine day sliould be 
chosen about the beginning or middle of the month. During the operation, 
the plants should be carefully removed, and placed in some convenient 
shelter till the bed is again prepared for their reception. The ])ots should 
then be arranged and carefully plunged ab<ait twis-thirds of their <leptli: 
to be afterwards, when the heat begins to decline, either (ilungcd to the 
full depth, or supplied with a toi>-drcssing of tan, carefully introduced 
among them, to their full depth, over the surface of the bed. 

In filled pits, the plants will probably require a little water once a week. 
In pits heated by tan or dung only, a little once in ten days or a fortnight 
will probably be sufficient. The temperature should range from 0(1" to 
fi5". Fresh air sliould be admitted as freely as the state of the weatlicr 
will permit. 


SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS. 

This compartment will require a similar regulation to that in the 
nursing pit. The watering also should he less frequent, and lcs.s in 
quantity. If in flueil pits, the foliage may still oecasionally be slightly 
syringed, and the humidity kept up by sprinkling the flues with water. 
Tile temperature should lie gimhially reduced to 60“ during the night, 
allowing a few degrees of increase fi oin sunslunc. Air should he admitted 
as freely as the state of the weather will permit. 

FKUITINO PINE PLANTS. 

Thksk having been shifted "in the end of August or beginning of 
September into jiots of the size in which tlicy are intended for llie most 
part to mature their fruit, the j'riiicipal thing required at tills time will he 
tlie renewal of tlie bottom heat. 

For tlio greater convenience of handling tlie plants, and of preserving 
their leaves from being broken or bruised as they aie moved out of the pit, 
the leaves sliould he caicfully gathered up and gently tied togetlier witli a 
strand of matting. A ]iortioii of the decayed matter being removed, let 
the bed be carefully turned over from the liottum, and mixed up with such 
a quaiitity of previously prepared fi' sh tan or leaves, as may be deemed 
necessary to ensure a genial bottom heat during tlie winter. The bed 
lieing prepared, let tlie plants ho carefully arranged and plunged, witli a 
piece of plain tile or slate under each pot. Let tlie pots lie plunged about 
two-thirds of their depth; to he afterwards siqiplied with a to|)-(lressiiig 
of tan to their full height, when the heat begins to declino. 

The temperature at this time shoiffd be (iff during the iiiglit, and 06" 
with sunshine; the object licing rather to maintain the health and vi^fUir 
of the plants, than to excite.thom to grow. Acr should be giviui as freely 
as the state of the weather will permit. Give moderate supplies of water, 
and let the ;i»ilis and flues of the house be pleiitifoUy sprinkled. In 
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w aleriiig at this season, in any of the compartments, it is necessary to 
laise the temperatuio of the water to not loss than that of the house. 

PRUNING PEACHES. 

hixcK, in tilt; peacli, it is principally the young wood which produces 
the Iruit and succeeding fruiting wood, the principal object in pruning must 
he to sectne and provide for a sufficient distribution of young wood 
throughout evei-y part of the tree. 

Ji the summer-traiuing lias been duly attended to, the less pruning will 
he recpiired at tlus season. But it is peculiarly neccssaiy to have an 
annual removal at this season of all the tom, cxiiausted, or naked branches 
that can be advantageously replaced by younger or better furnished wood. 
Such an annual |iruning will save the necessity of ctrtting too much at any 
one. periisl—a treatment peculiaidy hurtful to the peach, 

VI lien a tree is in general over luxuriant, the pruning should be tVic 
more sparing, and particularly tlio shoots retained .should be the less 
shortened. 'I'he redundant sap will thus be exhausted, and the habit of 
the tree corrected. An opposite treatment is required in opposite circum¬ 
stances. Only wlieii a tree of moderate or weakly growth in general, is 
rampant in particular parts, these parts .shoidd be completely cut out for 
the more equal dilliisioii of the sap. All the shoots retained should be 
shortened more or less according to tlieir various strengths and situations, > 
to cause them to |iusti out successive bearing wood at the requisite dis¬ 
tances. They should always be shortened at a wood-bud; otherwise the 
fruit will fail, and the shoot prove useless, for want of a leading shoot to 
draw the sap towards the extremity. 

The pruning being linisheil, the trees and trellises sheuld Ire washed 
with the mixture recommended for the vines; or, since the peach buds 
are more susceptible of injury than the vine buds, a rather weaker solution 
will sullice. The younger shoots should be washed with great care; laying 
them ill one hand, and, with a brush ip the other, gently rubbing tire 
mixture twice or thrice along them upwards, so as not to injure the buds, 
which will by this time bo considerably swollen. The older slioots should 
be well rubbed, upwards and downwards, to remove filth, soften the bark, 
and destroy any seeds of vermin. 

These operations performed, let the branches and shoots be arranged, 
trained to the trellis at from eight to ten inches apart, according to their 
strength, and tied up with strands of fresh matting, allowing room for the 
siuHits to swell. 

The flues should then bo cleaned, all necessary repairs made on the 
lioiisc, and the borders supplied with protection and nourisliment. Although 
peaches on the open wall should not bo highly manured, forced peaches 
reipiiro a stronger nourishment. Tho way of administering this with 
•meatest safety to the roots, is that recommended for the vines. The 
borders should bo carefully forked up a few inches, so as not to injure the 
roots, and watered with a quantity of J^qaid manure, sufficient to penetrate 
to tiro depth of tho roots. Tjje outside borders, so far as tho roots are sup- 
nos«tl to extend, having been similarly forked up, should have a top¬ 
dressing. of goiKl fresh du«g five or six iiiAes thick, and also a good' 
watering of liquid manure. , 

Tho lights liaving been replaced previous to these opcratioiis, should be 
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managed so as rather to protc<'t from injury during intense frost, than to 
hasten the swelling of tlie buds, till tills be desirable. 


PRUNING CHERRIES. 

As cherry trees that have been forced make but little woikI, probably 
little more pruning will be required than a moderate thinning of the 
spurs, and tlie removal of any breastwnod or water shoots proilueed since 
the crop was gathered. The leading shoots will not require to be shortenetl, 
except when necessary to induce now wskhI to fdl up vai’ancies. When 
shortened for this purpose near the bottom of the tree, they should be cut 
pretty well in, to ensure tlieir imshing with sufficient strength. Vfhen 
near the extremities, it will be sufficient to shorten them one-tliird or one- 
lialf. 

Let the trees be washed, the Hues cleaned, and the house repaired, as 
recommended fur the peaches. 


DKCEMBKR. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT OE PINE.S, 

The directions fur the diflerent compartments la-t month, should be 
generally followed in tliia. Water should be given merely as necessity 
requires, during this, the dormant season. Air should be admitti-d on all 
favourable o<*casions. The temperature should be kejtt steady at the re¬ 
quired degree. 

The pits heated by tan and dung only, will require particular atter.tion. ■ 
The linings must be properly managed, to keep up the necessary tempera¬ 
ture. The pits mu.st be covered eveiy idght; tho mats being properly 
disposed to favour the escape of yank steam. Unless the temperatun^ is 
rather low, the coverings shoulii not be laiii on too early in the afti'riioon, 
and should be removed as soon after .sunrise as may bo consistent witli 
safety, that the plants may enjoy as much light as possible. 


VlNE.s. 

The vine-houses and borders sluadd now bo carefully prepared. 

The flues should be cleaned, and .iny other necessary repairs done to the 
house. The borders should be slightly stirred up with a fork, a few inrhes 
deep, to render tlie surface sufficiently porous; then overlaid with a coaling 
of good fresh dung to the depth of six or eight inrhes. This, with liquid 
manui’e, is tho chief or only safe means of protecting tlie roots from frost, 
and of supplying them with nourishment; it being dangerous to the roots 
to dig in the manure. 

If the lights liavc been removed, they should bo replaced previous to 
these operations; and they shonid he managed so as to admit a constant 
circulatioii of air, till near the time of commencing to force; wlieii«tl-"v 
must be shut every night<*tliat the vines may be gradually prepared for 
the application of artifleial heat 

Tlio late nreed vines which have not yet been pruned, should now be 
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finmed and trained according to directions in October. The vines which 
wore then pruned and trained, and which it is intended to commence 
forcing by tlic end of this month or beginning of January, should have 
their steins duly protected and prepared. 

When till! stems of these proceed from the outside of tlic house, they 
sliiiuld be wound round with a sufficient quantity of .soft diy hay or ferns 
1(1 protect them from the severity of the weather. Steims inside tlie house 
also, and a few feet of the larger branches, should be wound round witli 
moss. 'I'iiis i.s of considerable importanee in early forcing; and will con- 
I ribute greatly to tlic rising of the sap, and the strong breaking of the buds. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Thk Ilttviser of the present Edition of this justly popular 
Work, being prepared for the task, not only by his own 
practice and observation, but by having had his attention 
directed to various more modern works on the same subject, 
lias seen no reason for making any considerable amend¬ 
ments on the principles or details of Abercromby, The 
general principles of (iardening, indeed, seem to be as cor¬ 
rectly ascertained, and clearly described by this Author, as 
by any that have succeeded him. In some of the details 
of practice he is certainly somewhat antiquated ; and re¬ 
garding the, more important of these details, some improve¬ 
ments will be found in the present Edition. 

One of the objects of this Edition being to accommodate 
the Work to the -Scottish, as well as the English climate. 
Notes have been added on the, more, important differ¬ 
ences of management, resulting from the difference, of 
c'imate, between the two kingdoms. 

The style of Abercromby, though somewhat inelegant, 
qiid*in .some instances, prolix, yet appears, upon the whole, 
to be fully as concise and, at least, as correct and intelli¬ 
gible -as that of some of tlie more modern, and le-ss original 
of his succe.ssors. 'J'he present Edition, therefore, con¬ 
tains few alterations relating merely to the style. 

In some departments of the Forcing Garden only, does 
Abercrom'by appear so considerably antiquated, as to render 
a statement of modem practice in these departments, a 
thing desirable in a new Edition of his Work. This desj^ 
deratum has been supplied in #n Appendix on Forcing; 
by the present Editor. 




